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LETTER. 


Depaetment  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  oe  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  27, 1874. 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  pubHcation  of  the  accompa- 
nying manuscript,  prepared  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  founder  of  the  Toner 
lectures  in  Washington,  a  writer  on  several  important  medical  topics, 
and  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

This  compilation  of  biographical  and  historical  notes  concerning  the 
physicians  of  the  colonial  times  and  the  early  days  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Toner  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
vention of  School-Superintendents  which  met  in  Washington  in  1872, 
(to  consult  with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  the  United  States  sys- 
tem of  education  at  Vienna,)  with  a  view  to  its  forming  a  part  of  that 
complete  representation  of  the  rise  and  progress  as  well  as  present 
condition  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States,  professional 
and  preparatory,  which  was  thought  desirable  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

The  diflculties  attending  a  compilation  from  such  scattered  and  varied 
sources  prevented  its  completion  in  season  for  Vienna.  Prepared  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  active  professional  work,  it  makes  no  claim  to  a 
methodical  or  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject;  it  however  furnishes 
a  mass  of  biographical  and  historical  information  now  for  the  first  time 
collected,  which  must  make  it  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  medical  culture  in  this  country,  and  most 
useful  to  other  inquirers  in  the  same  field.  Its  brief  biographies  of  the 
early  medical  practitioners  show  how  often  the  learned  professions  were 
united  in  the  same  learned  man,  who  was  at  once  physician,  pastor, 
and  teacher,  and  how  medical  science  was  at  first  traditional,  the  old 
practitioner  instructing  his  one  or  two  student-assistants  in  his  own 
theories  and  methods  and  they  in  turn  handing  them  down,  with  the 
added  results  of  their  own  experience,  to  their  successors. 

The  importance  of  correct  methods  of  training  for  this  profession,  to 
whose  care  more  or  less  directly  are  committed  the  lives  and  health  of 
all  our  people,  cannot  be  overestimated.  This  compilation  furnishes 
the  first  steps  for  all  who  would  pursue  the  instructive  lessons  of 
experience  to  their  conclusion.  It  is  also  specially  timely  as  an  aid  in 
presenting  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  the  growth  of  this  profession 
during  the  colonial  period  of  our  country's  history.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  some  equally  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  investigator  will  do  for 

the  past  century  what  Dr.  Toner  has  attempted  for  the  period  comprised 

in  his  own  researches. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 


Hon.  0.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Commissioner. 


Approved  and  publication  ordered. 


0.  DELANO, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


In  response  to  the  request  of  eminent  educators,  the  following  reeor 
and  notes,  which  I  have  made,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  rise  and  pro 
ress  of  medical  culture  during  the  earliest  years  of  the  settlement 
this  country,  are  furnished,  rather  as  memoranda  for  the  use  of  tho 
interested  in  similar  studies,  than  as  an  attempt  to  push  investigatio: 
to  their  conclusions  or  to  follow  exactness  of  method. 

As  the  medical  profession  must  always  occupy  an  important,  if  n 
a  conspicuous,  position  in  the  scientific  and  educational  history  of 
nation,  the  present  is  deemed  an  opportune  occasion  to  group  togeth 
in  a  brief  review  some  of  the  more  notable  names  of  medical  men  ai 
important  events  in  the  history  and  progress  of  medicine  in  the  Uniti 
States,  from  the  period  of  the  first  settlements  to  the  close  of  the  col 
nial  governments,  and  in  some  instances  down  to  the  commencement 
the  present  century. 

LACK   OF   EAKLT  LEGISLATION. 

For  the  first  century,  after  successful  settlements  had  been  made  c 
this  continent,  medicine,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  education,  received  bi 
little  consideration  from  legislators,  and,  as  a  profession  and  an  art,  wi 
left  wholly  without  protection,  encouragement,  or  recognition. 

The  school-house  everywhere  accompanied  the  pioneer,  and  academ; 
institutions  promptly  sprang  up  in  the  interest  of  the  various  denom 
nations,  and  achieved  reputation  in  not  less  than  eight  distinct  settl 
ments  before  the  Eevolution. 

But  up  to  this  period  only  two  attempts  to  establish  medical  collegf 
had  been  made,  and  from  these  less  than  fifty  young  men  had  bee 
graduated  as  bachelors  and  doctors  of  medicine.  Many  of  the  caus( 
influencing  this  backwardness  in  home-professional  education  are  appa 
ent  in  the  dependent  attitude  of  the  colonies  and  the  state  of  the  pr 
fession  in  both  hemispheres. 

KEASONS  OF  INACTION. 

But  few  physicians  were  required  by  the  healthy  and  laborious  peopL 
of  steady  habits,  who  first  came  to  our  shores.  The  sparseness  of  tl 
population,  which  was  gradually  subduing  the  forest  and  planting  se 
tlements  on  the  bays  setting  up  from  the  Atlantic  and  along  the  rive: 
emptying  into  them,  gave  but  little  encouragement  to  the  professional  ma 

So  intently  occupied  were  the  first  immigrants  with  the  struggle  to  o 
tain  the  necessaries  of  life,  surtounded  as  they  were  by  unfriendly  trib( 
of  natives  and  in  a  rigorous  climate,  that  they  had  no  time  to  think  < 
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might  be  to  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  the  securing  of  final 
success  in  their  endeavors. 

Education,  particularly  professional,  requires  means  and  leisure  for 
its  encouragement  and  a  reasonable  prosp  ect  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment. It  is  true,  the  immediate  wants  of  the  colonists,  arising  from 
sickness  or  accidents,  were  in  a  measure  provided  for  by  physicians 
who  accompanied  the  early  pioneers  of  civilization  to  these  shores. 

MEDIOAL  PIONEERS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Amon  gthe  early  settlers  that  came  to  Virginia  and  founded  James- 
town in  1607  was  Dr.  Thomas  "Wootton,i  surgeon-general  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  doctor  was  among  those  who  suffered  se%'erely  from  lack  6f 
food,  living  for  a  considerable  time  on  crabs  and  sturgeon.*  In  1608 
Dr.  Walter  Eussell  is  mentioned  as  being  with  Captain  Smith  and  ren- 
dering him  professional  services  during  the  making  of  the  survey  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  Eiver.  He  attended  an  Indian  chief,3 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  knee,  a  brother  of  Hassininga,  king  of  one  of 
the  four  nations  of  the  Mannahocks. 

This  expedition,  consisting  of  Captain  Smith,  Dr.  RusseU,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  crew,  after  surveying  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  proceeded  up  the 
Potomac  Eiver  to  the  Falls,  some  few  miles  above  where  now  stands 
Washington  City,  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

In  1608  Anthony  Bagnall  *  was  surgeon  at  the  fort  and  for  the  settlers 
at  Jamestown  and  vicinity.  Some  idea  of  the  special  perils  attending  a 
professional  life  in  the  JSTew  World  at  that  day  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  on  one  of  his  visits  to  a  patient  he  was  shot  at  by  the  Indians, 
the  arrow  passing  through  his  hat. 

The  residence  of  these  physicians  is  presumed  not  to  have  been  per. 
manent,  as  Captain  Smith,  the  president  of  the  Virginia  Company,  re- 
turned to  England  in  1609  for  surgical  treatment,  "  for  there  was  neither 
chirurgeon  nor  chirurgery  at  the  fort."  * 

Dr.  Lawrence  Bohun  studied  his  profession  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
the  leading  medical  schools  of  that  period  were  located,  and  found  his 
way  to  Virginia  as  early  as  1610,  and  in  1611  is  mentioned  as  physician- 
general  of  the  colony.  In  March  of  that  year,  Loi-d  Delaware,  who  was 
seriously  ill,  sailed  from  Virginia  to  the  West  Indies  for  his  health,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Bohun.  The  doctor  was  killed  in  a  naval  engagement 
with  a  Spanish  man-of-war,^  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Dr.  John 
Pot,'  who  was  elected  (on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Galstoue)  physi- 
cian-general of  the  Company,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  the  colony, 
of  which  he  was  made  temporary  governor  in  1628.' 

'Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  48.  =  Stitli's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  C-2. 

'Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  71.  ^Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  74. 

»  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  106.  »  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  188. 

'  Stitli's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  188. 

"  History  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  182. 
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These  were  some  of  the  physicians  of  distinction,  and  I  might  add  the 
names  of  others  who  practiced  in  Virginia  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth.! 

Dr.  Green  practiced  in  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  and  died  in  1676, 
in  the  same  house  where  General  Bacon,  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  died. 
Many  of  the  early  physicians  who  came  to  Virginia,  as  well  as  those 
who  first  came  to  the  other  colonies,  held  some  official  position, 
either  at  a  fort  with  the  army  or  in  the  navy  of  the  country  governing 
the  settlements.  It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  many  of  the  ships,  per- 
haps all,  trading  with  the  settlements  in  the  New  World  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  carried  with  them  a  surgeon.  This  was  rendered  necessary  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the  time  expended  in  disposing 
of  and  collecting  new  cargoes.  These  surgeons  were  permitted  while 
the  ships  were  in  port  to  practice  among  the  people  on  shore.  When 
the  encouragement  was  sufficient,  no  doubt  some  of  them  remained  or, 
returning,  resided  permanently. 

Dr.  William  Cabell,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  was  educated  to  the 
profession  of  medicine ;  came  to  America  between  1720  and  1724.  He 
settled  on  the  James  Eiver,  at  a  place  known  as  Liberty  Hall,  in 
Nelson  County,  and  was  a  man  of  enterprise,  wealth,  and  of  great 
influence  in  the  State.    He  died  April  12,  1774,  aged  87. 

The  earliest  law  passed  having  special  reference  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  "An  act  to  compel  physicians  and  surgeons  to  declare  on 
oath  the  value  of  their  medicines,"  enacted  October  21, 1639,  which  was 
revised  and  amended  at  the  session  of  1645-'46,  and  again  at  the  session 
of  1657-'58.     (Hening's  Stat.  Va.,  vol.  i,  pp.  316,  450.) 

John  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  removed  from  England  to  Virginia 
about  the  year  1700  and  located  at  Urbana,  a  small  town  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River.  He  was  eminent  as  a  botanist,  as  well  as  a  physician ; 
and,  besides  numerous  communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  published 
a  work  on  botany,  a  history  of  the  contest  in  America,  (printed  in  1755,) 
and  a  treatise  on  the  yellow  fever.  The  manuscript  of  the  latter  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  he  transmitted  it  to  Dr.  Rush,  at 
the  time  that  yellow  fever  was  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  j  and,  from  the 
valuable  suggestions  contained  in  it.  Dr.  Rush  was  led  into  a  new  train 

'  Upon  examining  the  colonial  laws  and  enactments,  I  find  the  following  statutes  re. 
lating  to  medicine  and  hygiene  enacted  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  form  of  government,  the  titles  only  of  which  have  been  introduced 
as  affording  interest  to  the  reader :  An  act  regulating  chirurgeons'  accounts,  enacted 
1662,  Hen.  Stat.  Va.,  vol.  2,  p.  109  ;  An  act  allowing  chirurgeons'  accounts  to  be 
pleaded  after  decease  of  the  party,  enacted  1662,  Hen.  Stat.  Va.,  vol.  2,  p.  109  ; 
An  act  relating  to  physicians'  and  chirurgeons'  accounts,  enacted  1691,  manusoript-ed. 
Stat.  Va. ,  p.  15  ;  An  act  to  oblige  ships  coming  from  places  infected  with  plague  to 
perform  their  quarantine,  enacted  1722,  Stats.  Va.,  ed.  1769,  p.  67  ;  An  act  for  regu 
lating  the  fees  and  accounts  of  the  practitioners  of  physic,  enacted  1736,  Hen.  Stat. 
Va,.,  vol.  4,  p.  509;  An  act  to  regulate  the  inoculation  of  small-pox  within  the  colony, 
macted  1769,  Stat.  Va.,  ed.  1785,  p.  11 ;  An  act  amendatory  to  the  foregoing  act, 
macted  1777,  Stat.  Va.,  ed.  1785,  p.  164. 
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-of  reflections  which  resulted  ia  his  successfully  combating  the  distem- 
per in  Philadelphia  in  1793.    Dr.  Mitchell  died  about  1772. 

James  Oraik,  M.  D.,  came  to  America.,  probably  with  Braddock's  army, 
and  served  as  a  surgeon  throughout  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1730  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  staff  of 
the  British  army.  He  was  with  General  Braddock  at  the  time  of  his 
defeat  and  assisted  in  dressing  his  wounds.  While  in  the  army,  he 
formed  with  General  (then  Colonel)  Washington  an  acquaintance  which 
ripened  into  a  friendship  that  continued  through  life. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Graik  tendered 
his  services  to  the  American  Army  and  after  the  surrender  of  York-, 
town  was  appointed  director-general  of  the  hospital  at  that  place.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  persuaded  by  Washington  to  settle  at  Alex- 
andria, near  Mount  Vernon.  He  remained  the  physician  and  friend  of 
the  general,  and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To  him  Wash, 
ington  refers  in  his  will,  calling  him  "  my  compatriot  in  arms ;  my  old 
and  intimate  friend."  He  died  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  February 
6, 1814. 

Dr.  Walter  McClurg  was  a  successful  practitioner  in  Elizabeth  City, 
Va.,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1750. 

Hugh  Mercer,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  educated  as  a  physician,  and, 
having  emigrated  to  this  country,  settled  in  Virginia.  He  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and,  being  wounded  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  barely 
escaped  capture  by  the  enemy.  He  entered  the  American  Army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Eevolution,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  in 
various  battles,  was  made  brigadier-general.  During  the  action  at 
Princeton,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1777,  while  endeavoring,  to  rally  his 
retreating  troops,  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him  and  he  severely 
wounded  by  the  British  troops,  who  surrounded  and  stabbed  Wm  with 
their  bayonets.  He  died  January  19,  1777,  and  was  buried  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr.  John  Spencer  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland.  He  was  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Arriving  in  America  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  he  settled  at  Dumfries,  Va.,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

Dr.  Andrew  Leiper  was  a  resident  of  llichmoud,  where  he  died,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1798. 

VIRGINIA  SUnaEONS  IN  THE  EEYOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

The  following  physicians  of  Virginia  served  in  the  Continental  Army 
in  their  professional  capacity,  as  I  find  from  the  historical  records  of 
the  Ee volution : 

Cornelins  Baldwin,  Thomas  Chrystie,  Mace  Clements,  Joseph  Davis 
Charles  Land,  Baziel  Middleton,  George  Monroe,  Eobert  Kose,  Joseph, 
Savage,  Alexander  Skinner,  Nathan  Smith,  John  Tresvant,  Claiborne 
Vaughn,  James  Wallace,  and  George  Yates. 
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Surgeou  David  Gould  died  July  12,  1781. 

William  Graham  was  surgeon's  mate  of  Colonel  Alexander  Spotts- 
wood's  regiment. 

James  McOlurg,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Virginia,  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1770.  He  practiced  at  Eichmond, 
Va.,  and  established  his  name  as  a  surgeon  of  high  repute  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 

Dr.  Alexander  Lajournade  was  commissioned  surgeon's  mate,  March 
15, 1778,  to  (}ol.  Charles  Harrison's  Virginia  and  Maryland  Artillery. 

Dr.  Eobert  Macry  was  surgeon  in  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Eegiment, 
■November  13,  1776. 

Dr.  Shuball  Pratt  was  surgeon  in  the  Virginia  Line,  March  12,  1778. 

Dr.  John  Eoberts  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  in  1776  and  promoted 
to  surgeon  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Calv^ert  was  commissioned  surgeon's  mate  November  30, 
1776,  in  Col.  Charles  Harrison's  Virginia  and  Mai-yland  regiment  of 
artillery. 

Dr.  James  Carter,  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  was  in  1765  complimented 
by  a  vote  of  thanks  and  £50,  by  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege in  Virginia,  for  his  valuable  services  to  the  professors  and  students 
when  they  were  suffering  from  the  small-pox. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  a  native  of  Virginia,  pursued  his  profession  at 
Eichmond,  Va.,  where  he  died,  1798.  He  was  surgeon  to  the  hospital 
located  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ohrystie  served  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  from  April  1, 
1778,  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

John  Clayton,  a  native  of  England,  was  educated  to  the  profession  of 

medicine,  came  to  America  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  to 

'  practice  in  Gloucester  County,  Va.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 

life,  dying  December  15, 1773.     He  was  eminent  in  his  profession  and 

one  of  the  leading  botanists  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Stephen  Cooke  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Bermuda,  where  he  married. '  He  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  practiced  in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March,  1816. 

James  Ourrie,  a  native  of  Scotland,  received  his  diploma  at  Edinburgh. 
He  emigrated,  and  practiced  with  reputation  his  profession  for  a  long 
series  of  years  at  Eichmond,  Va.,  where  he  died  April  23, 1803,  aged  63. 

Dr.  John  Baynham  was  a  practitioner  of  note  in  Caroline  County,  Va., 
during  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dr.  William  Baynham  acquired  distinction  as  a  surgeon  in  Virginia. 
He  resided  most  of  his  life  in  Essex  County,  dying  in  the  year  1814, 
aged  65. 

Dr.  John  Miuson  Gait,  of  Williamsburg.  Va.,  was  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence. He  was  the  first  physician  placed  in  charge  of  the  lunatic- 
asylum  established  by  the  State  in  that  town.    He  occupied  the  posi- 
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tion  of  surgeon  in  the  hospital  located  there  during  the  revolutionary 
war.    Someof  his  descendants  have  distinguished  themselves  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Cabin  Griffin,  born  in  Virginia  of  Welsh  descent,  practiced  in 
Yorktown. 

His  brother,  Cyrus  Griffin,  was  the  last  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Dr.  Joseph  Harding  practiced  with  success  at  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dr.  Walter  Jones,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  physician  of  brilliant  pow- 
ers and  abilities,  practiced  in  Northumberland  County,  Va.  He  died 
in  1816,  aged  70. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Bull,  of  Virginia,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Eevolution.  He 
died,  in  1819,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

David  Griffith  was  commissioned  by  the  Continental  Congress  surgeon 
and  chaplain  of  Colonel  William  Heth's  regiment  and  was  authorized  to 
draw  pay  in  both  capacities. 

Surgeon  William  Eumney  received  from  the  State  of  Virginia  a 
grant  of  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  recognition  of  his  services,  as 
did  also  Surgeon  Charles  Taylor. 

To  .this  list  of  worthies  might  be  added  a  host  of  others  who  served 
with  distinction  in  Virginia  during  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  wars. 

MEDICAL  PIONEEES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS — SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  the  first  physician  and  surgeon  in  liTew  England, 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  the  Mayflower.  He  died  in  1633,  at  Ply- 
mouth, of  a  distemper  contracted  while  attending  patients  suffering  from 
a  contagious  disease.  His  wife  at  a  later  period  was  held  in  esteem  as 
a  midwife.' 

A  little  later  we  find  the  names  of  other  physicians  who  practiced  the 
healing  art  throughout  the  colony.  Giles  Pirtoin  practiced  in  Boston 
in  1634.    In  1638  he  received  a  grant  of  120  acres  of  land  at  Ipswich. 

John  Pisk^  settled  at  Salem  in  1637,  and  was  not  only  a  physician  but 
also  school-teacher  and  clergyman. 

Dr.  William  Gager  accompanied  Governor  Winthrop  to  Boston,  where 
he  practiced  many  years,  and  his  death  was  the  cause  of  much  regret 
to  the  good  people  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Comfort  Starr,  originally  of  Cambridge,  removed  to  Daxbury,  Ply- 
mouth County,  in  1638,  and  then  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1660. 

Samuel  Bellingham  and  Henry  Salstonstall,'  graduates  of  Harvard  in 
1642,  studied  medicine  and  received  the  degx'ee  of  M.  D.  in  European 
universities. 

Leonard  Hoar,  M.  D.,  an  alumnus  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1650,  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  in  Europe.    He  also  studied  theology,  and 

'  RuaaoU's  Reoolleotions  of  the  Pilgrims,  p.  246. 
»  Felt'a  Annals  of  Salem,  p.  427. 
=  Thaclier's  Medical  Biog.,  pp.  17, 18. 
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settled  as  a  minister  ia  Sassex,  England,  but  was  rejected  for  non- 
conformity. He  was  subsequently  for  two  years  president  of  Harvard 
College,  having  been  elected  in  1672,  shortly  after  his  return  to  America. 
He  died  at  Quincy,  November  28, 1675,  aged  45  years. 

John  Glover,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1650,  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  received  his  medical  degree  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  On  his 
return  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Eoxbury. 

Isaac  Chancy  and  John  Eogers,  qualified  as  ministers,  also  received 
their  medical  degrees  in  Europe  and  on  their  return  to  America  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  the  ministry.  The  latter  was  president  of  Harvard 
College  (at  which  institution  he  had  graduated  in  1649)  from  1682  to 
1684,  when  he  died,  aged  53  years. 

Charles  Ohauncy,  who  was  appointed  president  of  Harvard  College  in 
1654,  had  a  medical  education.  He  retained  that  position  until  his 
death,  in  1672.  Six  of  his  sons,  educated  at  the  college,  studied  med- 
icine. 

Matthew  Fuller  practiced  medicine  in  Plymouth  from  1640  to  1653, 
when  he  removed  to  Barnstable,  at  which  place  he  died  in  1678.  He 
was  surgeon-general  of  the  provincial  forces  in  1673. 

Thomas  Starrs,  of  Yarmouth,  as  early  as  1640  was  styled  chirurgeon- 

Samuel  Seabury,  chirurgeon  in  Duxbury  from  an  early  date,  died  in 
1680. 

Thomas  01i%'er  i  was  in  practice  in  Boston  about  1640. 

In  March,  1629,  John  Pratt  was  proposed  to  the  court  of  assistants 
in  London  as  a  surgeon  to  the  Salem  Plantations,  upon  the  following 
conditions :  "  That  £40  should  be  allowed  him :  for  his  chest,  £25,  and 
the  residue  for  his  own  salary  for  the  first  year."  ^ 

At  the  same  meeting  the  company  agreed  with  Eobert  Morley,  serv- 
ant of  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews,  late  barber-surgeon,^  to  serve  the  com- 
pany, in  If'ew  England  three  years,  the  first  year  to  have  twenty  nobles, 
&c.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  those  connected  with  these  early  settle- 
ments in  America,  that,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  provisions  were 
made  to  give  succor  to  the  sick. 

'  Wiuthrop's  Journal. 

» Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  62. 

'  The  person  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  surgeon  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  is 
often  also  entitled  to  that  of  physician,  as  is  the  custom  with  medical  officers  in  mil- 
itary service. 

The  term  "  surgery,''  or  "  chirurgery,"  is  derived  from  the.  Orreek  x^'Vi  ^^^  hand,  and 
lpyov,woTk,  and  has  been  applied  to  that  branch  of  medicine  which  effects  cures  through 
manipulations,  the  use  of  instruments,  appliances,  topical  remedies.  In  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  an  account,  the  surgeon  was  an  assistant  to  the  physician,  the 
former  exercising  his  art  under  the  direction  of  the  latter.  But  it  early  became  sepa- 
rated, as,  in  the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  it  appears  lithotomy  was  forbidden  to  the  physi- 
cian. The  Arabian  physicians  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  perform  surgical 
operations.  The  Romans  left  this  practice  to  their  slaves.  Medicine  in  the  infancy  of 
every  people  or  nation  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  is  largely  mixed  up 
with  superstitious  rites.  In  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  among  savages  and  even 
half-civilized  tribes  in  different  countries,  the  healing  art  is  always  largely  associated 
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John  Ularke,  an  English  physician  of  eminence,  came  to  Boston  in 
1638,  where  he  died,  in  1664,  at  the  age  of  66.  An  oil-portrait  of  him  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

His  eldest  son,  John  Clarke^  also  a  physician,  died  at  Boston,  in  1690. 

John  Wilson,  son  of  Eev.  John  "Wilson,  pastor  of  the  first  church 

with  the  supernatural.  The  earliest  surgeons  of  which  there  is  any  record  were  the 
Egyptian  priests  ;  and  Mr.  Kenriclc  says  that  "  on  the  walls  of  the  ruined  temples  of 
Thehes  hasso-relievos  have  been  found  displaying  surgical  operations  and  instruments 
not  far  different  ftom  some  in  use  in  modern  times."  The  skill  of  the  early  physicians 
in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  conceded  by  all  historians  to  have  been  great. 
In  Greece,  surgery  is  as  old  as  her  mythical  period  of  history.  According  to  Grecian 
poets,  fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  (1242  B.  C.,)  Melampus,  Chiren,  and  his  dis- 
ciple Esculapius,  accompanied  an  expedition  as  surgeons.  In  the  Trojan  war  two  sons 
of  Esculapius — Machaon  and  Podalirius — took  care  of  the  wounded  Greeks.  Venesec- 
tion and  circumcision  were  among  the  earliest  surgical  operations  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  The  Asclepiades  are  represented  as  descendants  or  followers  of  Escu- 
lapius, the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  deified  on  account  of  his  great  skill  in  medicine, 
about  fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Damooedes  was  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  (600 
B.  C.,)  and,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  reduced  the  dislocated  ankle  of  Da- 
rius and  cured  the  cancerous  breast  of  his  queen,  Atosa,  after  the  Egyptian  physicians 
had  failed.  As  might  be  expected,  the  want  of  exact  anatomical  knowledge  retarded 
progress.  The  founding  of  the  Alexandria  school,  under  Ptolemy,  (300  B.  C.,)  led  to 
the  study  of  anatomy.  Heropbilus  and  Erasistratus  were  eminent  teachers  in  this 
university,  and  are  said,  to  have  inaugurated  the  practice  of  dissecting  the  human 
body.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  the  tourniquet,  the  catheter,  the  crushing  of  stone, 
and  the  mode  of  extirpating  tumors  were  invented  by  them  or  their  pupils.  Galen 
practiced  both  medicine  and  surgery  at  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 
The  history  of  the  advance  of  surgery  in  the 'different  countries  of  Europe  since  the 
Christian  era  is  much  the  same. 

The  term  "barber-surgeon"  became  common  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  surgery  and 
the  art  of  shaving  were  performed  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries  by  the 
same  person.     In  former  times  surgery  was  ranked  as  the  third  branch  of  medicine. 

The  title  "  surgeon  "  or  "  chirurgeon  "  first  appears  to  have  been  recognized  by  law 
in  England  in  1299.  The  title  "barber-surgeon"  is  much  older,  probably  originating 
daring  the  early  or  Middle  Ages  among  some  of  the  communities  of  the  shaven  priest- 
hood, which  was  for  many  centuries  an  educated,  numerous,  and  inflneutial  order  in 
France  and  Great  Britain.  Long  anterior  to  this  period,  however,  it  was  common  for 
the  art  of  the  surgeon  and  of  the  physician  to  be  exercised  by  the  priests.  This  is  evi. 
dent  from  the  fact  that  in  993  the  fourth  Lateran  council  prohibited  the  regular  clergy 
from  performing  any  operation  in  surgery  "  involving  the  shedding  of  blood."  Opera- 
tions with  the  knife  after  this  were  assigned  chiefly  to  seculars  and  clerks,  the  chief 
part  naturally  falling  to  the  tonsorial  craft,  who  were  in  daily  attendance  on  the  priest- 
physicians  ;  and  the  barbers,  from  their  vocation,  possessing  the  necessary  skill  in  the 
use  of  sharp  instruments,  were  naturally  assigned  to  this  duty,  nuder  the  direction  of 
the  priests.  Their  ambition  and  their  habit  of  rendering  personal  services  suited  them 
to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  a  chirurgeon  of  that  period.  The  priests  were 
not  at  that  time  prohibited  from  practicing  medicine.  In  1131  the  seventh  Lateran 
council  forbade  the  monks  and  regular  canons  pursuing  the  study  of  civil  law  and 
medicine.  But  the  council  of  Tours,  in  1163,  finding  that  the  practice  of  surgery  was 
still  to  some  extent  followed  by  the  clergy,  they  were  positively  interdicted  from  all 
surgical  operations.  This  regulation  still  further  tended  to  throw  business  into  the 
hands  of  the  barber-surgeons  and  apothecaries.     In  France  a  company  of  barber-sur- 
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built  ia  Boston,  was  born  in  1621,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
in  1642,  at  the  first  class-commeaoement  of  that  institution.  He  was 
shortly  afterward  installed  minister  of  Medfleld,  and  acted'  for  the  com- 
muBity  in  which  he  lived,  as  pastor,  school- master,  and  physician,  until 
his  death,  August  29,  1691. 

geons  was  formed  in  1096.  They  were  at  the  same  time  keepers  of  the  baths,  and  for 
several  centuries  retained  possession  of  this  branch  of  medicine. 

In  Great  Britain,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  barber-surgeons  became  influ- 
ential as  a  class  and  their  services  important  to  the  kings.  The  first  assembly  of  the 
craft  in  England  was  composed  of  Roger  Stripp^,  W.  Hobbs,  T.  Goddard,  and  Richard 
Kent,  since  which  time  they  built  their  hall  in  Monkwell  street.  Entries  and  records 
relating  to  the  company  from  1309  to  1377  are  to  be  seen  in  their  books  at  the  Guild- 
hall Chamber ;  also  the  by-laws  of  the  company  in  1387  and  an  act  of  Parliament  of 
1420  relating  to  the  company. 

In  the  second  expedition  against  Prance,  in  1417,  Thomas  Morestide  and  William 
Bredewardyn  were  empowered  by  a  warrant  from  the  king  to  press  as  many  surgeons 
and  instrument-makers  into  their  service  as  they  could  find  in  the  city  of  London  or 
elsewhere.  The  barber-surgeons  were  once  an  important  company  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  were  then  the  chief  if  not  the  only  operating  surgeons.  This  company  was 
formed  some  time  previous  to  its  incorporation,  through  the  influence  of  Thomas  Mores- 
tide,  esq.,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  in  1436.  He  was  ohirurgeon  to  three  kings  of 
England,  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VI,  and  died  in  1450. 

Jaques  Fries  and  William  Hobbs,  physicians  to  Edward  IV  in  1461,  along  with  the 
prince  and  his  brother  Gloster,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Cosme  and  Damianus,  became 
founders  of  the  corporation  or  brotherhood,  under  the  name  of  the  Masters  or  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Mystery  or  Commonalty  of  Barbers  of  London.  The  charter  bears  date 
February  24, 1461,  and  has  the  royal  seal  in  green  wax.  From  this  period  the  barber- 
surgeons  are  known  to  have  conducted  the  business  with  regularity  as  a  body  cor- 
porate. 

There  was  a  distinction  observed  in  the  robe  or  dress  of  the  chirurgeon  proper  (Who 
had  also  studied  physic)  and  the  barber-chirurgeon.  The  former  was,  therefore,  allowed 
to  wear  the  long  robe,  or  gown,  and  a  particular  style  of  cap. 

By  virtue  of  the  first  act  of  Parliament,  persons  (not  barbers)  were  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  surgery  without  possessing  the  proper  qualifications,  so  that  the  surgeons 
and  barbers  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII,  1512,  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
prevent  all  such  persons  from  practicing  surgery  within  the  city  of  London  and  seven 
miles  of  the  same.  This  latter  condition  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  and  enforced  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  at  the  present  day.  Holbein  has  commemorated 
in  a  fine  painting  the  event  of  Henry  VIII  delivering  the  charter  to  the  barber-surgeonsi 
the  court  of  assistance,  and  the  company.  This  picture,  which  is  10  by  6  feet,  still  in 
good  condition,  is  preserved  in  the  company's  hall  in  Monkwell  street.  An  engraving 
of  it  was  made  by  B.  Barron,  in  1726,  the  plate  of  which  is  preserved-by  the  company, 
with  many  other  paintings  of  historical  value  to  the  profession.  The  surgeons  who 
were  present  at  the  reception  of  the  charter  occupy  positions  in  the  picture  and  are 
represented  as  dressed  in  gowns  trimmed  with  fur.  Their  names  are  painted  on  their 
persons.  Thomas  Vicary,  (then  master,)  John  Chambre,  William  Butts,  and  J.  Alsop, 
who  at  the  time  were  past-masters,  are  placed  on  the  right  of  the  king,  who  is  seated 
in  his  royal  robes  and  crowned.  On  his  left  are  Thomas  Vicary,  J.  Aylef,  N.  Symson, 
E.  Harman,  J.  Monforde,  J.  Pen,  N.  Alcooke,  B.  Fereis,  W.  Tylby,  and  X.  Samon. 

T.  Vicary  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  work  on  anatomy  written 
in  the  English  language. 

In  1515,  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII's  reign,  the  practicing  barbers  or  surgeons, 
numberinf   19,  were,  "in  consideration  of  their  constant  attendance  upon  patients, 
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Thomas  Boylston,  father  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston, 
■was  born  at  Watertown,  January  26, 1637,  and  subsequently  settled,  as 
a  physician  and  chirargeon,  at  Brookline,  of  which  town  he  was  unques- 
tionably  the  first  resident  physician.    He  died  in  1695, 

The  first  person  executed  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  Margaret 

•exempted  by  Parliament  from  serving  in  ward-  or  parish-offices,  but  likewise  from  all 
military  service."  The  surgeons,  increasing  in  number,  in  time  erected  themselves 
into  an  independent  or  separate  society  from  the  barbers.  Eepresenting  to  Parliament 
the  embarrassments  they  were  laboring  under,  the  subject  was  taken  under  considera- 
tion, and,  for  the  mutual  interests  of  each,  an  act  was  passed  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Masters  or  Governors  of  the  Mystery  or  Commonalty  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons 
of  London.  This  act  strictly  enjoined  all  persons  practicing  the  art  of  shaving  not  to 
intermeddle  with  that  of  surgery,  except  what  belongs  to  the  drawing  of  teeth ;  so 
does  it  likewise  all  surgeons  from  following  the  practice  of  shaving. 

In  1544  Parliament  again  took  the  subject  into  consideration.to  promote  the  practice 
of  surgery  and  medicine,  and  to  encourage  all  persons  skilled  in  the  nature  of  herbs, 
roots,  and  waters  to  exert  themselves  in  the  exercise  thereof  for  the  relief  and  care  of 
wounded  and  distressed  objects  of  compassion ;  and,  among  other  things,  provided  for 
eachof  the  arts  of  shaving  and  surgery,  "  that  the  said  mystery,  and  all  the  men  of  the 
same  mystery  of  the  same  city,  should  be  one  body  and  one  perpetual  community,  and 
that  their  principals  of  the  same  commonalty  of  the  most  expert  men  in  the  mystery  ot 
surgery  might,  with  the  assent  of  twelve,  or  eight  persons  at  the  least,  of  the  same  com- 
munity, every  year  elect  and  make  out  of  their  community  two  masters  or  governors, 
with  authority  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  said  mys- 
tery," &c. 

This  act  at  once  united,  and  at  the  same  time  separated,  the  two  cafts,  one  being 
commonly  called  The  Barbers  of  Loudon,  the  other  The  Surgeons  of  London.  The 
company  of  surgeons  built  a  new  and  elegant  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  had  a 
large  theater  and  a  dissecting-room  for  teaching  anatomy. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  London  was  founded  in  1518  and  fully  established  by 
law  in  1523 ;  "  that  the  movers  and  procurers  of  so  good  a  fellowship  for  the  safety 
of  the  lives  of  men  may  be  preserved,  and  the  causes  that  moved  the  King  to  grant  it 
may  be  known,  they  are  both  signiflied  to  ua  in  the  King's  letters -patent,  where  it  ap- 
peareth  that  this  suit  was  made  by  John  Chambre,  Thomas  Lindcre,  and  Fernandes  de 
Victoria,  all  the  King's  physicians ;  and  three  other  physicians,  namely,  Nicholas  Hal- 
lewell,  John  Francis,  and  Eobert  Yearly,  and  chiefly  by  the  intercession  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  lord  chancellor." 

On  the  15th  of  August,  WiO,  Charles  I  condrmed  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
by  former  patents  and  acts  of  Parliament,  and  gave  to  this  company  the  right  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  government  and  order  of  the  society,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  therein  mentioned,  and  "to  make  annual  elections  of  masters  or  gov- 
ernors of  the  said  commonalty,  whereof  two  are  to  be  professors  in  the  art  and  science 
of  surgery;  and  also  to  elect  ten  of  the  freemtsn  of  the  society  to  be  examiners  of  the 
surgeons  of  London  during  their  lives." 

The  Barber-Surgeons'  Company  of  London  possess  a  curious  and  valuable  memorial 
in  the  form' of  a  silver  cup,  partly  gilt,  the  stem  and  body  representing  an  oak-tree, 
from  which  hang  acorns  fashioned  as  little  balls.  The  style  is  in  allusion  to  the  cele- 
brated tree  that  sheltered  Charles  at  Bosoobel.  The  cover  of  the  onp  represents  the 
royal  crown  of  England.  The  oiip  was  made  by  order  of  Charles  II  and  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  company,  Charles,  (afterward  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,)  chief  physician 
to  the  King,  being  the  master  of  the  company  at  the  time. 

The  harbiera-ohirurgeom  wore  separated  from  the  harMera-peiTuqiikn  in  Prance,  in  the 
time  of  Loui   XIV,  and  made  distinct  corporations. 
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Jones,  a  physician  and  doctress.  Being  charged  with  witchcraft,  it 
appeared  upon  examination  "that  she  had  such  a  malignant  touch,  as 
many  persons  were  taken  with  deafness  or  vomiting,  or  other  violent 
pains  or  sickness;  her  medicines,  though  harmless  in  themselves, 
yet  had  extraordinarily  violent  effects;  that  such  as  refused  her  medi- 

By  the  year  1745  it  was  pretty  generally  recognized  that  the  two  arts  which  the 
company  professed  were  foreign  to  and  independent  of  each  other ;  and  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  (No.  18,  George  III,)  to  take  effect  June  24,  1745,  entitled  ""An  act  for 
making  the  surgeons  and  harbers  of  London  two  distinct  and  separate  corporations," 
they  were  so  separated. 

Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  July  17,  1797,  in  his  speech  opposing  the  sur-i 
geona'  incorporation  bill,  said  that,  "  by  a  statute  still  in  force,  the  barbers  and  sur- 
geons were  each  to  use  a  pole.  The  barbers  were  to  have  theirs  blue  and  white,  striped, 
with  no  other  appendage ;  bvit  the  surgeons,  whose  pole  was  the  same  in  other  respects, 
were  to  have  a  gallipot  and  a  red  flag  in  addition,  to  denote  the  particular  nature  of 
their  vocation." 

Anterior  to  the  art  of  printing,  the  barbers,  or  rather  the  barber-surgeons,  are  repre- 
sented in  different  illuminated  manuscripts  as  using  a  pole  colored  red.  It  is  probable 
that  the  origin  of  the  pole  was  from  the  fact  that  the  barbers,  in  practicing  phlebotomy, 
caused  their  patients  to  extend  the  arm  and  grasp  a  small  pole  or  cane  to  steady  the  arm 
and  make  the  blood  flow  more  freely.  Convenience  suggested  a  pole  for  this  special 
purpose ; ,  and,  to  prevent  its  being  stained,  it  was  painted  red.  Such  a  pole  was  hung 
out  at  the  door,  with  the  white  bandages  wound  around  it,  as  a  symbol  of  their  voca- 
tion. This  practice,  no  doubt,  led  to  painting  the  pole  in  various  colors  and  stripes,  as 
red  and  white,  blue  and  white,  and,  perhaps,  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Prior  to  the  late  rebellion,  the  colors  used  on  barbers'  poles  in  the  United  States 
were  red  and  white  only.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
barbers  of  the  country  during  the  war  with  the  South  has  induced  them  to  adopt  almost 
universally  the  national  colors  for  their  poles,  so  that  now  they  are  mostly  striped  with 
red,  white,  and  blue. 

In  Constantinople  the  barbers  still  act  as  surgeons  and  dentists,  and  weave  the  teeth 
they  have  drawn,  along  with  beads,  into  fanciful  designs,  and  exhibit  them  at  the  doors 
and  windows.  Some  barbers  of  London,  even  at  the  present  time,  exhibit,  in  their  win- 
dows, the  teeth  they  have  drawn,  as  a  sign  that  pulling  teeth  is  a  part  of  their  business. 
During  the  late  war,  a  barber  by  the  name  of  Striker  had  a  shop  on  Seventh  street,  in 
Washington  City,  opposite  the  Patent-Office,  and  used  to  keep  hanging  at  his  door 
and  windows,  and  in  several  places  In  his  shop,  long  strings  of  human  teeth  that  he  had 
drawn,  to  remind  persons  that,  in  addition  to  shaving  and  cutting  hair,  he  professed  the 
art  of  drawing  teeth. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  but  four  vocations  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that 
adopt  symbols  instead  of  lettered  signs  or  the  exhibition  of  some  implement  of  their 
craft  or  manufacture  as  a  mode  of  announcing  business.  These  are  the  barber,  the 
pawnbroker,  the  tea-  and  spice-dealer,  and  the  tobacconist.  The  latter  has  adopted  the 
figure  of  an  Indian  in  costume,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  originating  in  America. 
The  symbol  of  three  balls,  which  constitutes  the  pawnbrokers'  sign,  is  taken  from  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Medici  family,  who  for  centuries  were  leading  physicians  in  Italy, 
and  subsequently  became  wealthy  bankers,  but  retained  on  their  coat  of  arms  the  siga 
of  three  pills,  in  proud  recollection  of  their  ancient  vocation.  The  tea-  and  spice-dealers 
have  adopted  the  figure  of  a  Chinese  in  native  costume,  indicative  of  the  country  from 
which  the  goods  they  offer  for  sale  are  brought. 

For  the  information  in  this  note  I  am  indebted  to  Entick's  and  also  to  Allen's  History 
of  London,  Rowland  on  the  Human  Hair,  Larwood's  History  of  Sign-boards,  and  to 
numerous  encyclopelias  and  other  works. 
2MP 
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cines  she  would  tell  that  they  would  never  be  healed,  aud  accordingly 
their  diseases  and  hurts  continued  with  relapses  against  the  ordinary 
course,  and  beyond  the  apprehension  of  all  physicians  and  surgeons." 

Another  doctress,  a  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  resided  in  Boston  about 
the  year  1637,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  skillful  midwife.  She 
was  banished  from  the  colony,  however,  for  agitating  measures  against 
the  state. 

John  Alcock  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1640,  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  and  practiced  in  Eoxbury,  his  native  town,  until  his  death  in 
1667,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  second  physician  of  Weymouth  was  Dr.  Beal,  who  began  prac- 
tice there  about  1633.  Tradition,  says  that  his  practice  and  reputation 
were  good. 

Samuel  Alcock,  brother  of  Dr.  John  Alcock,  was  born  at  Eoxbury 
and  settled  at  Boston  as  a  chirurgeon.  He  died  March  10,  1677,  at  the 
age  of  39  years. 

Benjamin  Tompson,  son  of  Eev.  William  Tompson,  resided  at  Eox- 
bury, where  he  enjoyed  considerable  local  celebrity  as  a  physician, 
schoolmaster,  and  poet.  He  was  born  at  Braintree,  July  6i,  1642,  gradu- 
iated  from  Harvard  in  1662,  and  died  April  13,  1714. 

A  noted  midwife  of  Boston  was  Euth  Barnaby,  who  practiced  her 
calling  in  that  town  for  more  than  forty  years.  She  was  born  at  Mar- 
blehead,  in  August,  1664,  and  died  February  12,  1765,  aged  101  years- 
During  the  revisitation  of  the  small-pox  in  1764,  although  over  100 
years  old,  she  insisted  on  being  inoculated,  and  thus  escaped  the 
loathsome  disease,  notwithstanding  several  members  of  her  famUy 
contracted  it. 

Eobert  Child,  a  native  of  England,  but  educated  at  Padua  for  the 
medical  profession,  immigrated  to  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1644  and 
located  at  Hingham.  In  1646  he  and  others  were  fined  for  protesting 
against  the  union  of  the  church  and  state.  Dr.  Child  prepared  to  sail 
for  Europe,  in  order  to  lay  his  case  before  Parliament ;  but  the  court, 
anticipating  his  design,  caused  him  to  be  apprehended,  and,  adjudging 
him  guilty  of  contempt,  quadrupled  his  former  fine  and  ordered  his  im- 
prisonment until  payment  was  made.  His  original  intention  in  coming 
to  this  country  was  to  explore  the  mineral  resources  of  the  New  World. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  for  the  times,  aud  his  bitterest  opponent, 
Governor  John  Winthrop,  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  quality,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  scholar." 

Among  the  immigrants  to  New  England  in  1650  was  Dr.  William 
Avery,  a  native  of  England  and  a  subsequent  benefactor  of  Harvard 
College.  He  settled  at  Dedham,  but  afterward  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  died,  March  18, 1686,  aged  65  years. 

Edward  Winslow,  at  one  time  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born 
in  Worcestershire,  England,  and  died  of  fever,  near  the  isle  of  Jamaica. 
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•May  8,  1655.  It  appears  that  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  medicine, 
*'  for,  having  visited  Massasoit  and  finding  him  very  sick,  he  prescribed 
for  iim,  curing  his  afdiction,  which  so  pleased  the  king  that  he  disclosed 
a  plot  of  the  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony."  It  is  also  inci- 
dentally mentioned  of  him  that  he  was  at  Leyden  previous  to  his  immi- 
gration to  this  country. 

Daniel  Allen,  son  of  Eev.  John  Allen,  the  first  minister  of  Ded- 
ham,  was  born  in  1656  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1675.  He  re- 
ceived a  medical  education  and  resided  in  Boston,  where  he  probably 
practiced  his  profession.  He  was  librarian  of  the  college-library  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1692. 

Jonathan  Avery,  son  of  Dr.  William  Avery,  was  born  in  Boston ;  and 
in  his  will,  made  in  May,  1691,  he  describes  himself  as  "a  resident  of 
Dedham,  a  practitioner  of  physic,  aged  35  years."  A  tradition  existed 
among  the  doctor's  descendants  that  he  was  a  believer  in  alchemy  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  chemical  studies. 

In  1663  Dr.  John  Touton,  a  native  of  Eochelle,  in  Prance,  applied  to 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of  settling  in  the 
colony  for  himself  and  fellow-Protestants. 

Dr.  Oliver  Noyes,  a  representative  of  Boston,  died  in  1721,  aged  48 
years.    He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1695  and  was  highly  esteemed. 

Benjamin  Bullivant,  a  gentleman  of  noble  family,  practiced  medicine 
in  Boston  in  1686,  and  became  distinguished  for  skill  in  his  profession, 
and  as  a  pharmacist  had  no  equal  in  Boston.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  discharged  the  trust  with 
credit.  He  was  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  first  Episcopal  church  built 
in  Boston. 

Benjamin  Ware,  a  physician  of  Wrentham,  was  born  in  that  town 
July  8, 1688,  and  died  January  18,  17M,  much  respected  as  a  physician 
and  citizen. 

Dr.  Ifathaniel  White  was  born  in  Weymouth  in  1690  and  died  in 
1758,  having  held  a  good  reputation  and  practice  and  during  life  dis- 
charged several  public  trusts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Francis  Lee  Baron  practiced  medicine  in  Plymouth  from  1693  to 
1704,  the  date  of  his  death. 

Nathaniel  Phillips  resided  in  Boston  at  an  early  date,  and  kept  an 
apothecary-shop  in  Orange  (now  Washington)  street,  at  the  corner  of 
Bennet. 

Thomas  Thacher,  (usually  spelled  Thatcher,)  wbo  came  to  New  England 
in  1635,  was  educated  in  mfedicine  as  well  as  theology,  and  his  duties  as 
a  physician  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  was  made  minister  of  Wey- 
mouth in  1644,  but  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Boston  at  a  later  period. 
His  professional  career  is  distinguished  by  the  publication,  in  1677,  of 
the  first  contribution  to  medical  literature  in  America,  under  the  title 
of  a  "  Brief  Eule  to  Guide  the  Common  People  of  Few  England  how  to 
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Order  themselyes  aud  theirs  in  the  SmallPocks,  or  Measels." '    Dr.  T. 

'The  article  is  printed  in  double  column,  on  one  side,  as  a  poster,  15J  by  lOJ  inches, 
aiid  reads  as  follows : 

BRIEF  RULE 

To  guide  the  Common  People  of 
NEW-ENGLAND 
How  to  order  themselves  and  theirs  in  the 
Small  Pocks,  or  Measels. 


The  small  Pox  (whose  nature  and  cure 
the  Measels  follow)  is  a  disease  in  the  blood, 
endeavouring  to  recover  a  new  form  and 
state. 

2.  This  nature  attempts— 1.  By  Separa- 
tion of  the  impure  from  the  pure,  thrust- 
ing it  out  from  the  Veins  to  the  Flesh. — 2. 
By  driving  out  the  impure  from  the  Flesh 
to  the  Skin. 

3.  The  first  Separation  is  done  in  the 
first  four  dayes  by  a  Feaverish  boyling 
(Ebullition)  of  the  Blood,  laying  down  the 
impurities  in  the  Fleshy  parts  which  kindly 
effected  the  Feaverish  tumult  is  calmed. 

4.  The  second  Separation  from  the  Flesh 
to  the  Skin,  or  Superficies  is  done  through 
the  rest  of  the  time  of  the  disease. 

5.  There  are  several  Errors  in  ordering 
these  sick  ones  in  both  these  Operations 
of  Nature  which  prove  very  dangerous 
and  commonly  deadly  either  by  overmuch 
hastening  Nature  beyond  its  own  pace,  or 
in  hindering  of  it  from  its  own  vigorous 
operation. 

t).  The  Separation  by  Ebullition  in  the 
Feaverish  heat  is  over  heigh tned  by  too 
much  Clothes,  too  hot  a  room,  hot  Cordials, 
as  Diascordium,  Gascons  powder  and  such 
lite,  for  hence  come  Phrenzies,  dangerous 
excessive  sweats,  or  the  flowing  of  the 
Pocks  into  one  overspreading  sore,  vul- 
arly  called  the  Flox. 

7.  The  same  seperation  is  overmuch  hin- 
dred  by  preposterous  cooling  that  Feaver- 
ish boyling  heat,  by  Mood  letting,  Glysteis, 
Vomits,  purges,  or  cooling  medicines.  For 
though  these  many  times  hasten  the  com- 
ing forth  of  the  Pox,  yet  they  take  away 
that  supply  which  should  keep  them  out 
till  they  are  ripe,  wherefore  they  sink  in 
again  to  the  deadly  danger  of  the  sick. 

8.  If  a  Phrensie  happen,  or  through  a 
Plethorie  (that  is  fulness  of  blood)  the  Cir- 
culation of  the  blood  he  hiudred,  and  there- 
upon the  whole  mass  of  blood  choaked  up, 
then  either  let  blood,  Or  see  that  their  diet, 
or  medicines  be  not  altocether  cooling,  but 
let  them  in  no  Wise  be  Jieating,  therefore 
let  him  lye  no  otherwise  covered  in  his  bed 
than  he  was  wont  in  health :  His  Cham- 
ber not  made  hot  with  fire  if  the  weather 
be  temperate,  let  him  drink  small  Beer  only 
warm'd  with  a  Tost,  let  him  sup  up  thin 
water-gruel,  or  water-pottage  made  only  of 
Indian  Flour  and  water,  instead  of  Oat- 
meal:   Let  him  eat  hoild  Apples:  But  I 


would  not  advise  at  this  time  any  medi- 
cine besides.  By  this  means  that  exces- 
sive Ebullition  (or  boyling  of  his  blood)  will 
by  degrees  abate,  and  the  Symptoms  cease; 
If  not,  but  the  blood  be  so  inraged  that  it 
will  admit  no  delay,  then  either  let  blood 
(if  Age  will  bear  it)  or  else  give  some 
notably  cooling  medicine,  or  refresh  him 
with  more  free  Air. 

9.  Butif  the  boilingof  the  blood  be  weak 
and  dull  that  there  is  cause  to  fear  it  is  not 
able  to  work  a  Separation,  as  it's  wont  to 
be  in  such  as  have  been  let  blood,  or  are 
fat,  or  Flegmatick,  or  brought  low  by  some 
other  sickness  or  labour  of  the  (  Gonorrliea) 
running  of  the  Eeins,  or  some  other  Evacu- 
ation :  In  such  Cases,  Cordials  must  drive 
them  out,  or  they  must  dy. 

10.  In  time  of  driving  out  the  Pocks  from 
the  Flesh,  here  care  mast  be  had  that  the 
Pustules  keep  out  in  a  right  measure  tiU 
they  have  attain'd  their  end  without  going 
in  again,  for  that  is  deadly. 

11.  In  this  time  take  heed  when  the  Pus- 
tules appear  whilst  not  yet  ripe,  least  by 
too  much  heat  there  arise  a  new  Ebullition 
(or  Feaverish  boyling)  for  this  troubles 
the  driving  out,  or  brings  back  the  separa- 
ted parts  into  the  blood,  or  the  Fleshy 
parts  over-heated  are  disabled  from  a  right 
suppuration,  or  lastly  the  temper  of  the 
blood  aud  tone  of  the  Flesh  is  so  perverted 
that  it  cannot  overcome  and  digest  the 
matter  driven  out. 

12.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  the  breaking 
out  must  not  be  hindred,  by  exposing  the 
sick  unto  the  cold.  The  degree  of  heat 
must  be  such  as  is  natural  agrees  with  the 
temper  of  the  fleshy  parts :  That  which 
exceeds  or  falls  short  is  dangerous :  There- 
fore the  season  of  the  year.  Age  of  the  sick, 
and  their  manner  of  life  here  require  a  dis- 
creet aud  different  Consideration,  requir- 
ing the  Counsel  of  an  expert  Physitian. 

13.  But  if  by  any  error  a  new  Ebullition 
arisoth,  the  same  art  must  be  used  to  allay 
it  as  is  before  exprest. 

14.  If  the  Pustles  go  in  and  a  flux  of  the 
belly  follows  (for  else  there  is  no  such 
danger)  then  Cordials  are  to  he  used,  yet  ' 
moderate  and  not  too  often  for  fear  of  new 
Ebullition. 

15.  If  much  spitting  {Ptyalismus)  follow, 
you  may  hope  all  will  go  well,  therefore 
by  no  means  hinder  it:  Only  with  warm 

small  Beer  let  their  mouths  be  washed 
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died  of  a  contagious  disease,  at  Boston,  October  15,  1678,  in  the  fifty- 
eightli  year  of  his  age. 


16.-  When  the  FusUes  are  dryed  and  fal- 
len, purge  well,  especially  if  it  be  in  Au- 
tumn. 

17.  As  soon  as  this  disease  therefore  ap- 
pears by  its  signs,  let  the  sick  abstein  from 
Flesh  and  Wine,  and  open  Air,  let  him  use 
small  Beer  warmed  with  a  Tost  for  his  or- 
dinary drink,  and  moderately  when  he 
desires  it.  For  food  use  water-gruel,  water- 
pottage  and  other  things  having  no  mani- 
fest hot  quality,  easy  of  digestion,  boild 
Apples,  and  milk  sometimes  for  change, 
but  the  coldness  taken  off.  Let  the  use  ai. 
his  bed  be  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  multitude  of  the  Pocha,  or  as 
sound  persons  are  wont.  In  Summer  let  him 
rise  according  to  custome,  yet  so  as  to  be 
defended  both  from  heat  and  cold  in  Ex- 
cess, the  disease  will  be  the  sooner  over 
and  less  troublesome  for  being  kept  in  bed 
nourisheth  the  Feaverish  heat  and  makes 
the  Poelcs  break  out  with  painful  inflama- 
tion. 

19.  In  a  colder  season,  and  breaking 
forth  of  a  multitude  of  Pustules,  forcing  the 
sick  to  keep  his  bed,  let  him  be  covered 
according  to  his  custome  in  health,  a 
moderate  fire  in  the  winter  being  kindled 
in  his  Chamber,  morning  and  Evening : 
neither  need  he  keep  his  Arms  alwayes  in 
bed,  or  ly  still  in  the  same  place,  for  fear 
least  he  should  sweat  which  is  very  dan- 
gerous especially  to  youth. 

20.  Before  the  fourth  day  use  no  medi- 
cines to  drive  out,  nor  be  too  strict  with  the 
sick;  for  by  how  much  the  more  gently 
the  Pustules  do  grow,  by  so  much  the  ful- 
ler and  perfecter  will  the  Separation  be. 

21.  On  the  fourth  day  a  gentle"  Cordial 
may  help  once  given. 

22.  From  that  time  a  small  draught  of 
warm  milk  (not  hot)  a  little  dy'd  with 
Saffron  may  be  given  morning  and  even- 
ing till  the  Pustules  are  come  to  their  due 
greatness  and  ripeness. 

23.  When  the  Pustules  begin  to  dry  and 
crust,  least  the  rotten  vapours  strike  in- 
ward, which  sometimes  causeth  sudden 
death ;  Take  morning  and  evening  some 
temperate  Cordial  as  four  or  five  spoonfuls 
of  Malaga  Wine  tinged  with  a  little  Saffron. 

24.  When  the  Pustules  are  dryd  and  fal- 
len off,  purge  once  and  again,  especially  in 
the  Autumn  Poelcs. 

25.  Beware  of  anointing  with  Oils,  Fatts, 
Ointments,  and  such  defensives,  for  keeping 
the  corrupted  matter  in  the  Pustules  from 
drying  up ;  by  the  moisture,  they  fret 
deeper  into  the  Flesh,  and  so  make  the 
more  deep  Scarrs. 

26.  The  young  and  lively  men  that  are 
brought  to  a  plentiful  sweat  in  this  sick- 
ness, about  the  eighth  day  the  sweat  stops 
of  it  self,  by  no  means  afterwards  to  be 
drawn  out  again ;  the  sick  thereupon  feels 
most  troublesome  disrest  and  anguish,  and 
then  makes  abundance  of  water  and  so 
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dyes.  Few  young  men  and  strong  thus 
handled  e8oapB,'except  they  fall  into  abun- 
dance of  spitting  or  plentiful  bleeding  at 
the  nose. 

27.  Signs  discovering  the  Assault  at  first 
are  beating  pain  in  the  head.  Forehead, 
and  temples,  pain  in  the  back,  great  sleepi- 
ness, glistring  of  the  eyes,  shining  glim- 
merings seem  before  them,  itching  of  them 
also,  with  tears  flowing  of  themselves, 
itching  of  the  Nose,  short  breath,  dry 
Cough,  oft  neezing,  hoarseness,  heat,  red- 
ness, and  sense  of  pricking  over  the  whole 
body,  terrors  in  the  sleep,  sorrow  and  rest- 
lessness, beating  of  the  heart,  Urine  some- 
times as  lin  health,  sometime  filthy  from 
great  Ebullition,  and  all  this  or  many  of 
these  with  a  Feaverish  distemper. 

28.  Signs  warning  of  the  probable  Event. 
If  they  break  forth  easily,  quickly,  and 
soon  come  to  ripening,  if  the  Symptomes 
be  gentle,  the  FeaVer  mild,  and  after  the 
breaking  forth  it  abate ;  If  the  voice  be 
free,  and  breathing  easie ;  especially  if  the 
Pos  be  red  white,  distinct,  soft,  few,  round, 
sharp  top'd,  only  without  and  not  in  the 
inward  parts ;  if  there  be  large  bleeding 
at  the  nose.    These  signs  are  hopeful. 

29.  But  such  signs  are  doubtful,  when 
they  difficultly  appear,  when  they  sink  ita 
again,  when  they  are  black,  blewish,  green, 
hard,  all  in  one,  if  the  Feaver  abate  not 
with  their  breaking  forth,  if  there  be 
Swooning,  difficulty  of  breathing,  great 
thirst,  quinsey,  great  unquietness,  and  it  is 
very  dangerous,  if  there  be  ioyn'd  with 
it  some  other  malignant  Feaver,  called  by 
some  the  pestilential  Pox :  the  Shotted  Fea- 
ver is  oft  joyned  with  it. 

30  Deadly  Signs  if  the  Flux  of  the  Belly 
happen,  when  they  are  broke  forth,  if  the 
Urine  be  bloody,  or  black,  or  the  Ordure  of 
that  Colour;  Or  if  pure  blood  be  cast  out 
by  the  Belly  or  Gumms :  These  Signs  are 
for  the  most  part  deadly. 

These  things  have  I  written  Candid  Eeader, 
iwt  to  inform  the  Learned  Physitian  that  hath 
much  more  cause  to  wnderstand  what  pertains 
to  this  disease  than  I,  hut  to  give  some  light 
to  those  that  have  not  such  advantages,  leaving 
the  difficulty  of  this  disease  to  the  Physitians 
Art,  wisdoms,  and  Faithfulness :  for  the  right 
managing  of  them  in  the  whole  Course  of  the 
disease  tends  hoth  to  the  Patients  safety,  and 
the  Physitians  disired  Success  in  his  Admin- 
istrations :  For  in  vain  is  the  Physitians  Art 
imployed  if  they  are  not  under  a  Regular  Regi- 
ment. /  am,  though  no  Physitian,  yet  a  well 
wisher  to  the  siok :  And  therefore  intreaiing 
the  Lord  to  turn  our  hearts,  and  stay  his  hand, 
lam 

A  Friend,  Reader  to  thy 

Welfare, 
THOMAS  XBICBEB. 

2,11.  1671 


sold  by  John  Foster,  1677. 
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The  miuister  of  Meltofl,  about  1672,  was  Peter  Thatcher,  a  man  of 
considerable  skill  in  medicine.  He  was  born  at  Salem  in  1651  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1671,  Tradition  says  that  he  expended  a  con-- 
siderable  portion  of  his  annual  salary  in  procuring  medicines  for  the  sick- 
poor.    He  died  December  27,  1727. 

In  1669  Henry  Taylor,  surgeon,  of  Boston,  had  his  rate  omitted  inr 
consideration  of  his  agreement  to  attend  to  the  sick  poor. 

In  1671  Dr.  Samuel  Stone  agreed  to  attend  to  "  the  town's  poor  for 
twenty  shillings  in  money  and  a  remittance  of  taxes." 

Several  physicians  of  the  name  of  Clarke  resided  and  practiced  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  about  this  period. 

Dr.  Thomas  Oaks,  a  Harvard  alumnus  of  1662,  and  William  Hughes 
practiced  medicine  in  Boston  between  1685  and  1695.  The  former,  a  very 
pious  man,  was  chosen  a  representative  in  1689  and  died  in  1719,  aged 
75  years. 

Elisha  Cooke,  who  was  born  September  16,  1637,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1657,  was  a  popular  physician  and  politician.  He  was  one 
of  the  counselors  of  Massachusetts  in  1690  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Leveritt.  He  died  in  1715,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  succeeded  him  in  practice,  but 
died  in  1737. 

The  above-mentioned  and  other  physicians  devoted  themselves  to 
medicine  in  Massachusetts  and  adjoining  provinces  before  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

MEDICAL  PIONEEKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS — EIGHTEENTH   CENTXJEY. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  ifathaniel  "Williams,  a  graduate 
from  Harvard  in  1693,  combined  the  professions  of  medicine  and  the- 
ology. His  death  occurred  in  1739.  He  published  in  1721  a  pamphlet 
on  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox. 

Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Boylston,  of  Brookline, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1684  and  died  in  1766,  after  a  long  and 
honorable  professional  career.  He  introduced  the  practice  of  inocula. 
tion  into  America  in  1721,  meeting  at  first  with  great  and  violent  opposi- 
tion, which  he  was  able  eventually  by  prudence  and  perseverance  to 
overcome.  He  published,  in  1726,  a  historical  account  of  inoculation  in 
Boston.  He  also  made  communications  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

William  Douglass,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  educated  at  Ley- 
den  and  Taris  as  a  physician  and  immigrated  in  1718  to  Boston,  where  he 
died,  October  21, 1752.  He  was  an  author  of  some  ability.  He  was  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  and  opposed  it  through 
the  public  press  and  by  a  pamphlet  published  in  1722  and  an  essay  on 
small-pox  in  1730.  He  published,  besides,  an  essay  on  epidemic  fever  in 
1736  and  in  1749  and  1755  a  work  entitled  The  British  Settlements 
in  North  America,  in  two  volumes. 
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Drs.  Lawrence  Dalhounde  and.  Joseph  Marion  were  practicing  in  Bos- 
ton at  tlie  same  period,  and  were  supporters  of  Dr.  Douglass,  and  also 
opposed  the  practice  of  inoculation,  and  made  a  sworn  deposition  of  their 
personal  experience  of  its  dangerous  character. 

Drs.  Isaac  Band,  Samuel  Gelston  of  Nantucket,  and  William  Aspin- 
wall,  M.  D.,  -were  leaders  in  inoculation  in  Massachusetts  when  small- 
pox was  repeatedly  epidemic.  The  first-named  died  June  19,  1749, 
aged  63  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Charlestown  and  a  student  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Graves,  of  that  place.  The  last-mentioned,  a  native  of 
Brookline,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1764,  and,  having  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  of  Connecticut,  completed  his  medical 
education  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  B.,  in 
1768.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  medical  men  of  his  time  in  America.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  success  in  treating  small-pox  and  maintained  for  many  years  a 
private  hospital  near  Boston  for  the  inoculation  of  the  same.  He 
promptly  abandoned  this  practice  on  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
which  was  thoroughly  tested  by  him  in  his  own  hospital. 

John  Cutler  was  a  physician  of  eminence  during  the  early  part  of  the 
century  and  was  the  preceptor  of  many  medical  men  who  rose  to  emi- 
nence. 

Sylvester  Gardiner,  a  native  of  Kingston,  E.  I,,  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
apothecary-store  in  Boston.    He  died  in  1786,  aged  68  years. 

Benjamin  Church,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754,  and 
subsequently  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Pynchon,  was  popular  as  a 
physician  and  a  man  of  learning  and  was  appointed  first  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  Army,  but  was  dismissed  and  imprisoned  for 
some  treasonable  correspondence.  After  languishing  in  prison  for  a 
year,  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  West  Indies;  but  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Dr.  James  Lloyd,  a  native  of  Long  Island,  died  in  Boston,  in  1810, 
aged  82  years.  •  He  received  his  medical  education  in  Europe  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  for  his  medical  skill. 

Drs.  Thomas  Bulfinch,  father  and  son,  were  physicians  of  large  busi- 
ness in  Boston  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dr.  Miles  Wentworth  attended  many  of  the  wounded  patriots  during 
the  siege  of  Boston, 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Perkins  practiced  in  Boston  prior  to  the  Eevolution. 

Drs.  William  Lee  Perkins,  M.  Whitworth,  Lord,  John  Perkins,  Philip 
Godfrey,  Roberts,  Barret,  Charles  Pynchon,  and  Benjamin  Curtis,  all 
practiced  medicine  in  Boston  about  the  year  1764  and  were  in  good 
repute.  The  last-named  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  after  leaving  col- 
lege studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Gardiner  and  settled  in  Boston, 
maintaining  a  good  reputation  and  practice  until  his  death,  whiqh  oc- 
curred in  1784,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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Joseph  Gardiner  was  held  iahigh  esteem  as  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
and,  although  well-informed,  affected  to  despise  book-learning.  He 
died  in  1788. 

Joseph  Whipple,  a  student  of  the  preceding,  was  a  practitioner  of 
note  and  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
He  acquired  a  large  professional  business  in  Boston,  where  he  resided. 
His  death  occurred  in  1804,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Drs.  Nathaniel  Walker  Appleton  and  Charles  Jarvis,  of  Boston,  were 
contemporaries.  Dr.  Appleton  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  in  1773  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem.  Dr.  Jarvis,  son  of 
Colonel  Jarvis,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1766,  went  to  Europe  to 
complete  his  education.  After  his  return  he  settled  in  Boston  as  a  phy- 
sician. He  was  a  zealous  patriot  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  being  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  a  surgeon  in 
the  Army.  He  died,  November  15,  1807,  while  surgeon  of  the  marine 
hospital  at  Charlesto  wn.  His  wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  first  Baron 
Pepperille. 

John  Sprague,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1737,  became  the 
pupil  of  Dr.  Dalhounde,  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried. He  had  an  extensiye  practice  and  was  sent  to  the  convention 
for  framing  a  State-constitution,  in  1779.  He  died  in  1789,  aged  90 
years. 

John  Homans,  having  served  his  country  throughout  the  Revolution 
as  a  surgeon,  settled  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston. 

Passing  to  other  towns,  we  meet  with  Dr.  John  Pope,  who  early 
resided  in  Stoughton,  where  he  practiced  medicine,  exacting  no  fee  for 
professional  services  rendered  on  the  Sabbath.  Died  in  Boston  in  1796, 
aged  55. 

Thomas  Little  practiced  in  Plymouth  from  1700  to  1712,  the  year  of 
his  death, 

Joseph  Eichards  was  born  at  Dedham,  April  18, 1701,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1721.  He  studied  medicine  and  practiced  in  his  native 
town.  He  served  as  a  military  officer,  and  was  a  magistrate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  February  28,  1761,  being  then  59  years  of  age. 

Elijah  Danforth  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1703  and,  having 
studied  medicine,  commenced  practice  in  Eoxbury,  but  removed  to 
Dorchester  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1753. 
He  had  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  as  the  result  of  his  profes- 
sional labors. 

The  second  regularly-educated  physician  of  Scituate,  Benjamin  Stock- 
bridge,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1704.  He  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Bul- 
finch,  of  Boston,  and  himself  educated  many  young  men  for  the  profes- 
sion. His  practice  extended  over  all  the  old  colony  and  was  considera- 
ble in  Worcester  and  Ipswich. 

John  Oorbett  was  the  earliest  physician  of  Bellingham.  His  son  John 
also  practiced  very  successfully  in  the  same  town.    In  the  latter  part  of 
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his  life  his  powers  of  speech  and  locomotion  fajiled ;  yet,  with  a  chair  on 
wheels  and  a  well-trained  horse,  he  continued  to  attend  a  large  circle  of 
patients  until  near  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1794. 

Nathaniel  Ames  was  born  at  Bridge  water,  July  22,  1708,  practiced 
medicine  in  Dedham,  and  died  at  Dorchester,  July  11,  1764,  at  the  age 
of  56  years.  Having  acquired  a  local  fame  in  the  science  of  astron- 
omy, he  published  an  almanac  annually  from  1735  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Elijah  Danforth,  in  1736,  William  Holden  suc- 
ceeded to  his  practice  in  Dorchester  and  vicinity.  Dr.  Holden  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  March  4,  1713,  and  died  in  Dorchester,  March  30, 1776. 

Benjamin  Eichards  was  born  at  Weymouth  in  1714,  and  died  in  1755. 
He  practiced  medicine  in  his  native  town,  sustained  a  good  professional 
reputation,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  until  his  death. 

Henry  Turner  died  at  Quincy,  January  21, 1773,  aged  84  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  En  gland,  and  was  educated  in  London  as  an  apothecary, 
immigrated  to  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1715,  but  never  acquired  an 
extensive  practice.  His  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  a  regularly- 
educated  physician  and  practiced  in  Quincy  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  previous  to  that  of  his  father. 

The  earliest  physician  of  Dorchester  Village,  (now  Canton,)  which 
was  organized  in  1717,  was  Dr.  Belcher.  Tradition  says  of  the  doctor 
that  he  was  no  inconsiderable  athlete,  and  that  he  and  his  minister,  the 
latter  also  a  mighty  wrestler,  unwilling  to  compromise  the  dignity  of 
their  respective  callings  by  a  public  trial  of  strength,  often  retired  alone 
to  the  forest  to  renew  the  sports  of  their  youth. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Thayer,  a  successful  physician  of  Bellingham,  died  in 
1760,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Isaac  Otis,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  accomplishments,  was  the  first 
resident  physician  of  Scituate  who  was  regularly  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession.   He  died  in  1718. 

Dr.  Daniel  Eogers,  son  of  Dr.  John  Eogers,  perished  in  a  snow-storm, 
while  visiting  a  patient  on  Hampton  Beach,  December  1,  1722. 

James  Jerauld,  a  native  of  France,  settled  at  Medfleld  about  the  year 
1733,  where  he  owned  a  large  estate,  which  he  cultivated  by  slave-labor. 
He  practiced  medicine  successfully  for  many  years,  and  died  October 
17, 1760,  leaving  his  professional  practice  to  his  nephew  and  adopted 
son,  James  Jerauld,  who  also  became  eminent  as  a  medical  man.  The 
latter  died  March  28, 1802,  aged  80.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  a  State-constitiition. 

Dr.  Ammi  Cutter,  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  Me.,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1752.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Clement  Jackson,  in  Ports- 
mouth, was  appointed  and  served  as  surgeon  to  the  Kew  Hampshire  troops 
in  1758.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Eevolution  he  was  commissioned 
surgeon  and  was  appointed  physician-general  of  the  eastern  depart- 
ment, and  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He  died  in  1820,  aged  85. 
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Dr.  Ezra  Dean,  believed  to  have  been  the  first  physician  that  settled 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  practiced  there  for  many  years.    He  died  in  1737. 

Dr.  "William  Dexter  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Edward  Flint,  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  commissioned  in  1775  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.    He  died  December  4,  1785. 

Joseph  Baxter,  son  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Baxter,  second  minister  of 
Medfield,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1724  and  studied  and  practiced 
medicine.    He  died  of  small-pox,  in  1715. 

John  Wilson,  the  first  resident  physician  of  Braintree,  (now  Quincy,) 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  and  practiced  until  his  death,  in  1727. 
He  probably  finished  his  medical  education  in  London.  His  father,  the 
Eev.  John  Wilson,  was  also  a  physician. 

Ebenezer  Doggett,  the  first  resident  physician  of  Walpole,  died,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1782,  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  His  professional  visits  often 
extended  to  Foxboro'  and  Wrentham. 

Edward  Stedman  succeeded  to  the  medical  practice  of  Dr.  John 
Wilson,  who  died  at  Braintree  in  1727. 

William  Whiting,  of  Great  Barrington,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a 
native  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John 
Bulkley.  He  settled  at  Great  Barrington  about  1760  and  held  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  physician  in  that  section.  He  was  re- 
spectively judge  of  the  common-pleas  court,  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  delegate  to  the  convention  for  framing  the  State-constitu- 
tion In  1779.    He  died  of  dropsy,  December  8,  1792,  aged  63  years. 

Cotton  Tufts  was  born,  at  Medford  in  May,  1731,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1749.  He  studied  medicine  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Simon 
Tufts,  of  Medford,  and  settled  in  Weymouth,  where  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  professional  ability  and  had  a  very  large  practice.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  served  as  a  member  of  the  State-senate  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  from  1787  to 
1793.    He  died  December  8, 1815. 

Oliver  Prescott,  a  physician  of  Hanover,  had  conferred  upon  him,  in 
1792,  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  jjro  honoris  causa,  by  Harvard.  He  was  born 
April  27, 1731,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  17o0,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  in  1753.  He  was  town-clerk  13  and  selectman  32  years. 
He  held  respectively  the  offices  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel, 
and  brigadier-general,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  justice 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  a  member  of  the  board  of  war,  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  State,  and  in  1779  was  appointed  judge  of 
probate  for  Middlesex  County,  which  latter  office  he  retained  during 
life.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  third  major-general  in  the  Continental 
Array  and  in  1781  second  major-general,  but  resigned  soon  after  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.    He  died  November  4, 1804. 

His  son,  Oliver  Prescott,  jr.,  was  also  a  prominent  physicia,n.  He 
entered  Harvard  in  1779,  and  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  were  con- 
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ferred  upon  him  ia  due  course.  Having  studied  medicine  witli  his  father 
and  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Boston,  he  settled  in  Groton,  and  soon  acquired,  an 
extensive  practice,  not  only  in  that  place,  but  in  several  other  towns  in 
the  vicinity.  He  was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  General  Lincoln's  army, 
raised  in  1787,  to  suppress  Shay's  rebellion.  He  occupied  the  respective 
offices  of  town-clerk,  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  j  ustice  of  the  peace,  and 
representative  of  the  town  in  the  General  Court  in  1810.  His  reputation 
as  a  physician  was  even  greater  than  that  of  his  father,  though  he  was 
never  so  popular  as  a  man. 

Giles  Crouch  Kellogg,  a  native  of  Hadley,  was  the  adopted  son  of 
Dr.  Crouch,  an  excellent  but  eccentric  physician  of  Hadley,  who  came 
originally  from  England.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1751,  studied 
medicine,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  proficiency  in  his  professiou.  His 
name  appears  in  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  He 
died  about  1787,  at  the  age  of  54  years. 

Charles  .Stockbridge,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Stockbridge,  was  born  at 
Scituate  in  the  year  1734,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1754,  and  pur- 
sued the  study  of  medicine  under  his  father.  He  was  a  skillful  physi- 
cian, a  gentleman  of  pleasing  manners,  and  accomplished  in  literature. 
Died  in  1806,  aged  72  years. 

John  Metcalf  was  born  at  Wrentham,  July  3, 1734,  and  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Joseph  Hewes,  of  Providence,  E.  I.  Commenced  practice 
in  Franklin  in  1758,  but  abandoned  it  in  1808,  owing  to  old  age  and  in- 
iirmities.  He  removed  to  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  where  he  died  August  22, 
1822,  aged  88  years. 

Joseph  Jacobs,  of  Scituate,  was  a  man  of  talent  and  a  skillful  and 
snecessful  physician.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Jacobs 
Mills,  and  a  large  landholder  in  Scituate  and  Hanover,  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Dorchester,  about  1734. 

Micajah  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Enoch  Sawyer,  a  physician  of  Hew- 
buryport,  was  bom  July  15,  1737,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1756 
He  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  his  native  town,  and  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Harvard. 
When  the  committee  of  safety  and  correspondence  was  organized  in 
1776,  he  was  made  a  member,  and  was  conspicuous  as  a  patriot  through^ 
out  the  whole  period  of  the  Eevolution.  He  was  enrolled  in  various  lit^ 
erary  and  benevolent  societies  and  died  September  29, 1815. 

The  town-clerk  of  Stoughton,  Dr.  George  Grossman,  maintained 
during  life  a  good  reputation  as  a  physician.  He  died  at  Canton,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1805,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 

John  Druce,  a  native  of  Brookline,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1738 
and  studied  medicine  at  Watertown.  He  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Wrentham,  about  the  year  1740,  but  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of 
55  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  Leslie  Scammell  emigrated  from  England  in  1738  and  set- 
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tied  in  that  part  of  Mendon  now  called  Mllford,  and  there  practiced 
medicine  until  his  death,  in  1752.  He  was  45  years  of  age.  His  son, 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  also  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  was 
the  father  of  Colonel  Alexander  Scammell,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
American  revolutionary  army,  and  Dr.  John  Scammell,  a  physician  of 
considerable  celebrity.  The  son  of  the  last-mentioned.  Dr.  John  Scam- 
mell, was  born  at  Milford,  in  1761,  and  studied  medicine  with  his  father. 
On  the  death  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Oorbett,  he  re- 
moved to  Bellingham,  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  and  practice  be- 
queathed him  by  the  doctor.  He  served  for  a  short  period  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  About  a  year  previous  to  his  death  he  fractured  his 
thigh,  which  never  re-united.  He  died,  March  9,  1845,  at  the  age  of 
84  years. 

Samuel  Holten  was  born  at  Salem  Village,  (now  Danvers,)  June  19, 
1738,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Jonathan  Prince,  and  settled  in  Glou- 
cester to  practice  his  profession,  but  shortly  after  removed  to  his  native 
town.  In  1775  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  was  placed 
upon  several  important  committees  of  the  Continental  Congress,  of  which 
body  he  was  a  member.  He  was  also  on  the  medical  board  for  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  appointment  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  In  1777  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts who  assisted  in  framing  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  later  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  affixed  his  ratifying  signature  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  afterward  elected  president  of  that  body.  In 
1796  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Essex  County, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1815,  after  having  been  in  public  station 
over  forty-seven  years.  With  a  majestic  form,  a  graceful  person,  and 
engaging  manners,  he  was  eminently  popular.  He  died,  January  2, 
1816,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Jonathan  Davis,  a  native  of  Maine,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1738, 
and  was  for  years  a  reputable  physician  in  Roxbury ;  he  died  in  1801. 

Dr.  James  Baker  was  born  September  5,  1739,  at  Dorchester,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1760;  studied  theology  and  became  a 
preacher,  but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  which, 
after  practicing  a  few  years,  he  relinquished,  about  the  year  1780,  for 
other  pursuits. 

William  Baylies,  a  native  of  Uxbridge,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Massachusetts,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1760,  established  himself  at 
Dighton,  and  became  very  successful  and  popular  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  He  represented  Dighton  in  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  occupied  a  seat  in  three  Provincial  Congresses  and  in  the 
State-convention  that  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  was  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  register  of  probate  for  Bristol  County. 
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In  1800  he  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors;  and,  after  a  long  and 
useful  life,  died,  June  17, 1826,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Aaron  Wright,  of  Med  way,  was  born  in  1742  and  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Kittridge,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  commenced  practice,  but  the  am- 
putation of  one  of  his  legs  was  rendered  necessary  by  disease,  notwith- 
standing which  misfortune  we  find  him,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Jerauld, 
conducting  a  small-pox-hospital  in  Medfleld,  about  1780. 

Dr.  Elisha  Savil  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1743.  His  reputation 
as  a  physician  was  good,  and  he  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  not 
only  in  Quincy,  where  he  resided,  but  also  in  Milton  and  the  middle  and 
south  precincts  of  Braintree.  He  died  of  lung-fever,  April  30, 1768,  in 
his  forty-fourth  year. 

Isaac  Eand,  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Eand,  of  Oharlestown,  who  died  in 
1790,  aged  71,  was  born  April  27, 1743,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1761, 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Lloyd  and  his  father,  and  settled  to  practice 
in  Boston  in  1764.  He  was  very  proficient  in  the  exact  sciences, 
and  was  appointed,  with  Samuel  Williams,  (afterward  professor ,of  natu- 
ral philosophy  at  Harvard,)  to  accompany  Prof.  Winthrop  to  IS'ew- 
,foundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1761.  He  was  eminent 
in  his  profession  and  wrote  several  medical  essays  and  treatises.  He 
died,  September  11, 1822,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

James  Pecker,  son  of  Dr.  James  Pecker,  of  Haverhill,  graduated 
from  Hairvard,  studied  medicine,  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  stood  high 
as  a  professional  man  and  was  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society.  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  was  afflicted  with 
stone  in  his  bladder,  which  was  successfully  removed  by  Dr.  Eand. 
He  died,  in  the  year  1794,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Gad  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  who  served  as  minister  of  Pembroke  fifty-five 
years,  was  also  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  the  year  1743  and  died,  August  8, 1803,  at  the  age  of  85  years. 

Dr.  Seth  Ames,  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  of  Dedham,  was  born  in 
1743  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1764.  He  served  as  surgeon  of 
Colonel  Bead's  regiment  in  the  Continental  Army  and  located  at  Am- 
herst, N.  H.,  but  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  died,  January  1, 1778. 

Ebenezer  Hunt  was  born  at  Northampton  in  1744,  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1764,  and,  having  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Charles  Pyn- 
chon,  of  Springfield,  settled  to  practice  in  his  native  town  in  1768. 
He  had  an  extensive  practice ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  possessed  an 
unusual  sagacity  in  discerning  the  nature  of  diseases.  He  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  for  four  years 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  State-senate. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Wales,  a  native  of  Eandolph,  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1768,  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Amos  Putnam,  of  Danvers.    In 
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1770  he  settled  in  his  native  parish,  acquired  a  large  practice,  and 
instructed  numerous  pupils.    He  died,  April  7,  1805,  aged  59  years. 

Phineas  Holden,  son  of  Dr.  William  Holden,  was  born  at  Dorchester, 
January  31,  1744,  and,  having  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  prac- 
ticed in  the  town  of  his  nativity  until  his  death,  3819.  In  1792,  by  vote 
of  the  town-council,  he  was  permitted  to  build  a  small-pox-hospital  on 
Dorchester  Neck. 

The  first  resident  physician  of  Stoughton  was  Nathan  Bucknam,  who 
practiced  there  subsequently  to  1744.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Eev. 
Nathan  Bucknam,  of  Medway. 

Enos  Sumner  was  born  in  Milton  in  1746  and  practiced  medicine  there 
from  1768  till  his  death,  June  8,  1796. 

Samuel  Gardner,  son  of  the  Eev.  John  Gardner,  of  Stow,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1746  and  practiced  medicine  in  Milton  from  1753  till  his 
death,  in  1777. 

Elijah  Hewins  was  born  in  1747,  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Young,  of  Boston.  He  afterward  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental 
Army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Sharon,  and  for  twenty 
years  held  an  extensive  practice  in  Poxboro'  and  Walpole,  as  well 
as  Sharon.  A  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  which  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  professional  duties.  He 
died  in  1827,  aged  80  years. 

Lemuel  Hewins  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  White,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  married.  He  settled  at  Sharon,  which  was  incorporated  in  1765, 
and  was,  probably,  the  first  physician  of  that  borough.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  career  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  practice, 
but,  his  habits  being  unfavorable  to  success,  his  business  soon  declined. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall  was  born  in  Scituate,  December  22,  1748,  and  set- 
tled at  Pembroke  In  1764.  He  attained  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
physician  and  in  1775  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Congress. 

Lemuel  Hayward  was  born  at  Braintree,  March  22, 1749,  and  gradu- 
ated ftom  Harvard  in  the  year  1768.  For  one  year  after  his  graduation 
he  taught  the  public  school  at  Milton  and  subsequently  commenced  the 
Study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Joseph  Warren.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  by  the  advice  of  his  preceptor  he  settled  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1775  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  hospital-surgeon  by  Congress,  but  resigned  his  commission 
on  the  removal  of  the  Army  southward.  In  1783  he  removed  to  Boston 
and  in  1784  was  elected  member  of  the  IMassachusetts  Medical  Society. 
He  died  March  20, 1822. 

Joseph  Orne,  an  eminent  physician  of  Salem  and  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  was  born  in  1749,  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1765,  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Holyoke. 
He  settled  in  1770  at  Beverly,  but  removed  to  Salem,  his  native  town, 
where  he  secured  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  physician.  He  died,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1786,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  the  age  of  37. 
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Thomas  Lowthrain,  a  native  of  Perth,  Scotland,  died  at  Medfleld 
December  15, 1 749.  He  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine  of  that  place  and 
■was  highly  esteemed. 

Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  the  first  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  was  the  son  of  Eev.  Augustas  Holyoke,  who  was 
president  of  Harvard  College  about  1746.  He  studied  medicine  with 
Col.  Thomas  Berry,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Ipswich,  and  in  1749 
settled  at  Salem,  where  he  practiced  medicine  nearly  eighty  years^  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  31,  1829,  at  the  age  of  100  years. 

Aaron  Dexter,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Boston,  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  Harvard,  of  which  institution  he  was  an  alumnus,  was  born 
at  Maiden,  November  11,  1750,  and  died,  February  28,  1829,  aged  79 
years.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Boston,  and 
commenced  practice  in  the  latter  place  about  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  In  1783  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia 
medica  in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard,  which  position  he  filled 
until  1816,  when  he  was  constituted  emeritus-professor. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Gott,  of  Marlboro',  practiced  medicine  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1749  and  1750  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  afflicted 
inhabitants.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Eev.  Robert  Brect,  of  Korth- 
boro'. 

Thomas  Kast,  son  of  Dr.  Philip  Godfrist  Kast,  was  born  in  Boston, 
August  12,  1750;  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1769  and  commenced 
immediately  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father.  In  1770  he  was 
appointed  surgeon's  mate  of  the  British  ship  Eose ;  but,  on  arriving  in 
England  in  1772,  he  resigned,  and  spent  two  years  in  attending  the 
clinics  of  the  hospitals  of  London.  In  1774  he  returned  to  Boston  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  professional  business 
was  large  and  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  skillful  surgeon.  He  died  June 
20, 1820,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

Dr.  Oliver  Patridge  was  born  at  Hatfield  in  1751  and  removed  to 
Stockbridge  in  1771.  Two  years  later  he  began  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1848. 

Dr.  Barnabas  Binney,  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  was  born 
iu  1751.  His  father  was  a  Boston  merchant  and  his  mother,  formerly 
Miss  Ings,  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  culture.  He  graduated  from 
Ehode  Island  College  (now  Brown  University)  in  1774,  but  his  medical 
education  was  acquired  in  Philadelphia  and  London.  In  1776  he  entered 
the  Army  as  hospital- physician  and  surgeon,  which  position  he  retained 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  professional  ability.  His  health  was  so  impaired  by  military  service 
that  he  lived  but  a  few  years,  his  death  taking  place  June  21, 1787,  at 
the  age  of  36. 

Abijah  Eichardson  was  born  in  Medway,  August  30,  1752,  and  studied 
two  years  in  Harvard  before  commencing  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1776,  after  completing  his  medical  education,  he  entered  the  Army  as  a 
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surgeon's  mate,  but  soon  received  a  surgeon's  commission,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  termination  of  hostilities.  He  returned  to  his  native 
town  and  maintained  a  respectable  practice  until  the  time  of  his  death^ 
May  10,  1822,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

Dr.  John  Barnard  Swett  was  born  at  Marblehead,  June  1,  1752,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1767.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
under  the  celebrated  CuUen  and  also  attended  the  hospitals  of  France 
and  England.  Having  completed  his  medical  education,  he  returned  to 
America  and  entered  the  Continental  Army  as  a  surgeon.  In  1780  he 
resigned  his  commission,  commenced  practice  in  Newburyport,  and  soon 
had  a  large  and  responsible  business.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow 
fever  that  prevailed  in  Newburyport  in  1796,  aged  44. 

Samuel  Kingsly  Glover  was  born  in  Milton,  in  1753,  and  entered 
Harvard  College,  but  before  the  time  of  his  graduation  the  Eevolution 
commenced  and  study  at  the  college  was  suspended.  Shortly  after  he 
joined  the  Army  as  surgeon's  mate,  and  as  such,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
surgeon  to  several  war-vessels,  he  served  until  1778,  when  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  his  native  town.  He  did  not  resume 
full  practice  on  his  return,  but  devoted  considerable  time  to  a  private 
small-pox-hospital.    He  died  July  1, 1839,  aged  86  years. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  memorable  for  his  j)atriotism,  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  large  practice  and  of  great  popular  esteem  before  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  which  his  life  was  sacrificed.  His  life  has  been 
so  frequently  and  faithfully  sketched  that  an  extended  notice  here  is 
uncalled  for. 

John  "Warren,  M.  D.,  brother  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  was  born, 
at  Eoxbury,  July  28,  1753.  He  subsequently  studied  medicine,  com- 
menced practice  at  Salem,  and  acted  as  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington. Hastening  to  Boston  on  the  report  that  a  battle  had  been, 
fought  there,  he  learned  that  his  brother  had  perished  in  it,  and  imme- 
diately offered  his  own  services  to  his  country.  Though  only  23  years 
old,  he  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital  at  Cambridge, 
accompanied  the  Army  in  its  two  subse  quent  campaigns,  and  in  1777 
became  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  military  hospitals  at  Boston,  which 
position  he  retained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1780  he  gave  to  a 
class  of  medical  students  a  course  of  dissections  and  in  1783  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard 
University.  He  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  April  4, 1815,  at  the 
age  of  61  years. 

William  Eustis,  M.  D.,  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  was  born, 
at  Cambridge,  June  10, 1753,  and,  having  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1772,  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Eevolution,  he  entered  the  Army 
as  a  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in  the  field,  but  in  1775  was  appointed  hos- 
pital-surgeon, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  resumed  his  practice  in  Boston. 
In  1800  he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  and  in  1809  was  appointed 
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Secretary  of  War  by  the  President,  (Mr.  Madisou,)  which  positioQ  he 
resigned  after  the  surrender  of  General  Hull.  He  was  delegated  em- 
b&.ssador  to  Holland,  and  upon  his  return  in  1821  was  again  sent  to 
Congress,  and  for  four  consecutive  terms  occupied  a  seat  iu  that  body. 
In  1823  he  was  elected  governor,  and  died  in  Boston,  Pebraary  G,  1825, 
at  the  age  of  72  years. 

James  Thacher,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  1754,  entered  the  Army  as  a  sur- 
geon's mate  iu  1775,  and  was  promoted  to  a  surgeoncy  iu  the  following 
year.  He  was  present  at  many  battles,  but  after  the  surrender  of  York- 
town  retired  from  the  military  service.  He  received  the  degree  of  A. 
M.  from  Harvard  and  M.  D.  from  both  Harvard  and  Dartmouth ;  was 
a  distinguished  antiquarian,  as  well  as  a  miscellaneous  and  medical 
writer.    Died  at  Plymouth,  May  24,  1844,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Dr.  Amos  Holbrook,  a  prominent  physician  of  Milton,  was  born  at 
Bellingham  in  1754;  served  in  the  Continental  Army  as  surgeon's  mate,, 
and  subsequently  spent  some  time  iu  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  adding  to 
his  score  of  professional  knowledge.  His  practice  was  very  extensive, 
and  no.t  only  did  he  engross  the  chief  medical  business  of  Milton,  but 
also  of  Dorchester.     He  died  June  17,  1842,  aged  88  years. 

Dr.  Cornelius  KoUock,  whose  death  occurred  January  22,  1754,  was 
the  second  resident  physician  of  Wrentham. 

Dr.  Moses  Baker,  a  Friend,  and  it  is  supposed  a  fellow-pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Boston,  settled  in  the  south  pre- 
cinct of  Braintree  (now  Randolph)  in  1755.  He  had  considerable  prac- 
tice in  the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  ones.. 
His  death  occurred  December  10,  1781. 

Dr.  Shirley  Erving,  the  grandson  of  Governor  William  Shirley,  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  some  years,  but 
did  not  graduate.  He  studied  medicine,  located  at  Portland,  and  be- 
came eminent  in  his  profession.  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  relin- 
quished the  active  duties  of  his  calling  and  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  died  July  8,  1813,  at  the  age  of  55. 

Dr.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Cambridge,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1758  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Isaac  Eand,  of  Boston.  When, 
the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he  was  judge  of  probate  for  Middle- 
sex County ;  subsequently  resided  in  Weston  and  in  Newport,  E.  I.,. 
and  finally  settled  permanently  in  Boston.  His  death,  which  occurred 
November  16,  1827,  iu  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age— after  sixty 
years'  devotion  to  the  wants  of  the  sick — was  caused  by  a  paralytic 
affection. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1759  and  died-, 
March  5,  1820,  of  apoplexy.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Israel  Fos- 
ter, surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Boston  military  hospital,  and  upon  com- 
pleting his  studies  entered  the  Army  as  Dr.  Foster's  assistant,  and 
served  as  such  until  the  end  of  the  year  1780.  He  also  served  at  differ- 
ent times  as  surgeon  to  two  war-vessels.  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
3  M  p 
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war,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Charlestown.  He  wrote 
several  medical  and  miscellaneous  works,  among  which  The  Progress  of 
Medical  Science  in  Massachusetts  and  The.  History  of  Charlestown  are 
the  best  known. 

Dr.  Joseph  Le  Baron,  of  Plymouth,  probably  the  son  of  Dr.  Francis 
Le  Baron,  previously  mentioned,  practiced  medicine  in  that  town  until 
Tiis  death,  which  occurred  in  1761 ;  Dr.  Lazarus  Le  Baron  also  practiced 
there  from  1720  to  1773,  and  Dr.  Lazarus  Le  Baron,  jr.,  till  1784. 

Drs.  Thomas  Swain  and  Eben  Harden  Goss  practiced  medicine  in 
Ipswich  about  the  year  1771. 

Thomas  Welch,  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  was  born  in  1751, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1772.  After  the  war  he  enjoyed  an 
extensive  practice  in  Boston ;  was  attached  to  the  marine  hospital,  and 
at  a  later  period  was  appointed  quarantine-physician  of  the  port.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  February,  1831,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Boston  Medical  Fac- 
ulty and  the  only  survivor  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society. 

Daniel  Fisher,  of  Wrentham,  who  died  March  29,  1774,  was  a  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  in  that  place. 

Timothy  Child,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Deerfleld,  of  English  parents. 
Having  spent  some  time  at  Harvard  College,  he  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Williams  and  commenced  practice  at  Pittsfield  in  1771.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  Colonel 
Patterson's  regiment,  but  shortly  after  resigned  his  commission  and, 
returning  home,  resumed  his  professional  business.  He  died  in  1821, 
at  the  age  of  73  years.  He  was  called  several  times  during  life  to  fill 
•the  positions  of  representative  and  senator  in  the  State  legislature. 

Dr.  Prince  practiced  medicine  at  Salem  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

James  Mann,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Wrentham,  graduated  in  1776  from 
Harvard  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Brown  Uni- 
"versity  in  1815.  After  leaving  Harvard  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
Binder  Dr.  Danforth,  of  Boston,  and,  having  completed  his  studies,  im- 
anediately  joined  the  Continental  Army  as  a  surgeon,  but  after  three 
gears'  service  his  enfeebled  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  In  1812 
Dr.  Mann  was  appointed  hospital-surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  during  the  war  that  followed  was  attached  to  the  medical  staff  on 
tfche  northern  frontier.  In  1816  he  published  a  volume  of  medical  sketches, 
of  the  war  of  1812.    He  died  in  New  York  in  November,  1832,  aged  70. 

Dr.  Marsh,  formerly  of  Hingham,  practiced  in  Hanover  about  the 
year  1780. 

Jabez  Fuller,  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  died  at  Medfield,  October  5, 
1781. 

Peter  Hobart,  of  Hingham,  removed  to  Hanover  about  the  year  1783, 
and  there  resided  and  practiced  until  his  death,  in  1793. 
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Nathaniel  Breed  resided  in  Ipswich,  as  physician,  from  1786  to  1789 
and  took  some  part  in  the  town-affairs. 

Dr.  William  Thomas,  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  resided  in  Plymouth 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1802. 

John  Trunk,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  Eutland, 
died  in  1807.  He;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Dr.  Brooks  practiced  medicine  at  Medford  prior  to  the  year  1773. 

MASSACHUSETTS  SURGEONS  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

The  following-named  physicians  of  Massachusetts  served  ou  the  med- 
ical staff  of  the  American  Army  during  the  revolutionary  war  :  Henry 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Eben  Ballentine,  Origen  Bringham,  Ezekiel 
Brown,  Abijah  Cheever,  John  Crane,  Lemuel  Gushing  of  Hanover,  John 
Duffleld,  Samuel  Finley,  Joseph  Fisk,  Isaac  G.  Graham,  William  Lough- 
ton,  Benjamin  Morgan,  Thaddeus  Thompson,  Samuel  Whitewell,  Daniel 
Shute,  James  B.  B.  Finley,  John  Thomas,  and  William  Laughlin. 

Surgeon  Daniel  Bartlett  died  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 25, 1819  ;  William  Coggeswell  died  January  1, 1831,  in  Rockingham 
County,  N.  H. 

Francis  Le  Baron  Goodwin  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
Colonel  Henry  Jackson's  regiment,  as  surgeon. 

Walter  Hastings  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  early 
in  1775. 

Thomas  Kittredge  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  Colonel  James 
Frye's  regiment  from  Essex,  May  2,  1775. 

Surgeon- Fercival  Hall  died  September  25,  1825.  • 

Surgeon  John  Lynn,  of  Boston,  was  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
leaving  the  Army  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  returned  to  his  native 
State,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1792,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age. 

Surgeon  David  Townsend  died  in  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  April  13, 

1829. 

MISCELLANEA  RESPECTING  EARLY  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

Governor  John  Winthrop,  the  civil  head  of  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
ny, although  bred  to  the  law,  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  practice 
of  medicine,  distributing  as  charity  Van  Helmont's  remedies.  His 
son  John,  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  a  Dublin  graduate, 
was  a  physician  of  ability,  and  a  record  of  cases  treated  by  him,  it 
is  said,  still  exists  in  manuscript.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  England,  being  in  London  at  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization, and  made  to  it  several  communications.  He  died  in  1671, 
aged  71  years.  ^ 

Many  other  names  might  be  added  to  this  extensive  list,  but  those 

I  Dodglass's  Summary,  p.  428. 
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given  are  quite  sufScient  to  show  how  numerous  and  influential  was 
the  medical  practitioner  in  colonial  times. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  in  1649,  forbidding  chi- 
rurgeons,  midwives,  physicians,  and  others  to  exercise  or  put  forth  any 
act  contrary  to  the  known  rules  of  their  respective  arts,  &c.,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  which  was  repeated  in  1665  in  a  law  enacted  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  grant.' 

A  number  of  the  clergymen  who  came  to  America  at  an  early  period 
were  also  educated  as  physicians,  both  in  the  Dutch  and  English 

'  CMrurgions,  Midwives,  Physiiians. — Forasmuch  as  the  law  of  God  allowes  no  man 
to  impaire  the  life  or  limbs  of  any  person,  but  in  a  judicial  way :  It  is  therefore  ordered, 
That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  imployed  at  any  time  about  the  bodyes  of  men, 
women,  or  children  for  preservation  of  life  or  health  as  chirurgions,  midwives,  phy- 
sitians,  or  others,  presume  to  exercise  or  put  forth  any  act  contrary  to  the  known  ap- 
proved Rules  of  Art  in  each  Mystery  and  occupation,  nor  exercise  any  force,  violence, 
or  cruelty,  upon  or  towards  the  body  of  any,  whether  young  or  old,  (no,  not  in  the 
most  difficult  and  desperate  cases,)  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  such  as  are 
skillfull  in  the  same  art,  (if  such  may  be  had.)  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  wisest  and 
gravest  then  present,  and  consent  of  the  patient  or  patients  if  they  be  mentis  com- 
potes, much  less  contrary  to  such  advice  and  consent,  upon  such  severe  punishment 
as  the  nature  of  the  fact  may  deserve ;  which  law,  nevertheless,  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
courage any  from  all  lawfull  use  of  their  skill,  but  rather  to  incourage  and  direct  them 
in  the  right  use  thereof,  and  inhibit  and  restreine  thepresumptuous  arrogancy  of  such  as 
through  presidence  of  their  own  skill,  or  any  other  sinister  respects,  dare  boldly  at- 
tempt to  exercise  any  violence  upon  or  towards  the  bodyes  of  young  or  old,  one  or 
other,  to  the  prejudice  or  hazard  of  life  or  limbe  of  man,  woman,  or  child.  [1649.] — (An- 
cient Charters  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  pp.  76-77 ;  also  Laws  of  Ma.<».,  edition 
of  1672,  printed  at  Cambridge,  page  28.) 

The  following  general  laws,  relating  to  medical  men  and  medical  matters,  were 
enacted  in  Massachusetts  during  the  colonial  period  :  An  act  requiring  chirurgeons,  mid- 
wives,  and  physicians  to  iise  no  force  or  violence  in  their  respective  callings,  without 
the  consent  of  adepts  in  the  same  art,  enacted  1649,  Stat.  Mass.,  ed.  1672,  p.  28 ;  An 
act  to  better  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  sickness,  Stat.  Mass.,  ed.  1699,  p.  149 ; 
An  act  authorizing  the  selectmen  to  provide  for  those  sick  with  contagious  diseases, 
to  prevent  infection,  enacted  1701,  Stat.  Mass.,  ed.  1714,  p.  16T;  An  act  providing 
at  the  charge  of  the  province  a  convenient  house  on  the  island  cal  led  Spectacle  Island 
for  the  reception  of  such  as  shall  be  visited  with  contagious  diseases,  to  keep 
'them  from  infecting  others,  enacted  1717,  Stat.  Mass.,  ed.  1726,  p.  261 ;  An  act  em- 
powering courts  to  adjourn  and  remove  from  towns  appointed  by  law  for  holding 
courts,  in  case  of  sickness  by  the  small-pox,  enacted  1730,  Stat.  JIass.,  ed.  1759,  p. 
265  ;  An  act  to  prevent  persons  concealing  the  small-pox,  and  rei^uiriug  a  red  cloath  to 
he  hung  out  in  all  infected  places,  enacted  1731,  Stat.  Mass.,  p.  472 ;  An  act  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  the  small-pnx  and  other  infectious  diseases  and  concealing  the 
same,  enacted  1742,  Stat,  Mass.,  1763,  p.  22;  An  act  regulating  the  hospital  on 
Eainsford  Island,  and  further  providing  in  oiise  of  infectious  sickness,  enacted  1743, 
Temp,  Laws,  Mass,,  p.  102;  An  net  to  regulate  the  importation  of  Germans  and  other 
passengers  coming  to  settle  in  this  province,  providing  that  sufficient  provisions  and 
room  be  given  them  to  iirevont  the  contraction  of  diseases,  enacted  1750,  Stat.  Mass., 
ed.  1759,  p.  342 ;  An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  regulating  the  hospital  on  Rains- 
ford  Island,  providing  for  nuigistrates  to  order  infectious  vessels  or  persons  to  the  prov- 
ince hospital,  enacted  1758,  Stat,  Mass,,  1789,  p.  378;  An  act  to  incorporate  certain 
physicians  by  the  name  of  the  Ma.'ssachusetts  Medical  Society,  enacted  1781  Stat 
Mass,,  ed.  1789,  p,  415,  ' 
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settlements,  but  particularly  in  the  I>)"ew  Eugland  colonies.  For  this 
double  duty  they  made  especial  preparation,  with  a  view  to  being  true 
missionaries,  before  they  embarked  for  the  New  World.  In  some  in- 
stances, too,  the  schoolmaster  was  also  the  physician  and  surgeon  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  those  days,  when  the  literature  of  the  profession 
was  largely  contained  within  the  covers  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  it 
was  not  dififtcult  for  a  university-graduate  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  medical  theories  and  practice  of  the  times. 

As  early  as  1690,  hostilities  began  to  manifest  themselves  between 
the  English  adherents  in  the  New  England  colonies  and  the  French  im- 
migrants and  settlers  in  the  Canadas,  which  were  continued,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  French  iu  1763.  These  military  ex- 
peditions and  the  military  training  given  by  them,  with  the  demand  they 
created  for  skilled  medical  officers,  did  something  to  advance  and  encour- 
age the  progress  of  medicine  in  the  colonies.  The  condition  of  the  profes- 
sion is  alluded  to  by  Smith  in  his  History  of  New  York.  ^ 

It  is  true  of  all  wars  that  they  greatly  advance  medical  science.* 
This  is  abundantli'  proved  by  history  and  experience. 

EARLY  MEDICAL   PEACTICE   IN  NEW   YORK. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  by  which  New  York  was  originally 
held,  in  their  regulations  or  charter  from  the  States-General,  in  1629, 
entitled  "Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  in  section  xxvii,  provided  as 
follows:  "The  patrons  and  colonists  shall,  in  particular,  and  in  the 
speediest  manner,  endeavor  to  find  ways  and  means  whereby  they  may 
support  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster ;  that  thus  the  service  of  God 

'  Few  physicians  amongst  us  are  eminent  for  their  skill.  Quacks  abound  like  locusts 
iu  Egypt,  and  too  many  have  recommended  themselves  to  a  full  and  profitable  practice 
and  subsistence.  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  profession  is  under  no  kind 
of  regulation.  Loud  as  the  call  is,  to  our  shame  be  it  remembered,  we  have  no  law  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  King's  subjects  from  the  malpractice  of  pretenders.  Any  man 
at  his  pleasure  sets  up  for  physician,  apothecary,  and  ohirurgeon.  No  candidates  are 
either  examined  or  licensed,  or  even  sworn  to  fair  practice.— (Smith's  Hist.  N.  Y., 
p.  326.) 

*The  war  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  gave  perhaps  the  first  material 
improvement  to  the  condition  of  medicine  in  America.  The  English  army  were  ac- 
companied by  a  highly  respectable  medical  staff,  most  of  whom  landed  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  continued  for  some  years  in  the  neighboring  territories,  affording  to 
many  young  Americans  opportunities  of  attending  the  military  hospitals  and  receiving 
professional  instruction.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Anglo-American  army 
gained  the  confidence  ot  the  public  by  their  superior  deportment  and  professional  in- 
formation and  aroused  the  ambition  of  the  colonial  practitioners. 

The  military  establishments  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  after  the  Canadian  war 
required  medical  and  surgical  attendants,  so  that  the  people  had  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  ;  in  this,  manner  a  superior  class  of  medical  men  was  introduced  into  the  com- 
munity.— (Davis's  History  of  Medical  Education.) 
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and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow  cool  and  be  neglected  among  them  j 
and  that  they  do  for  the  first  procure  a  comforter  for  the  sick." ' 

In  1738  the  directors  submitted  a  draught  of  a  law  to  secure  equal  jusr 
tlce  to  all  and  to  define  the  mode  of  conducting  their  business  and 
raising  revenues.  Section  vii  provides  "For  the  maintenance  of 
preachers,  comforters  of  the  sick,  schoolmasters,  and  similar  necessary 
oflacers ;  each  householder  and  inhabitant  shall  bear  such  contributions 
and  public  charge  as  shall  hereafter  be  considered  proper."  ^ 
.  Hermann  Mynderts  van  de  Bogaerdet  came  to  the  province  in  1631  as 
•surgeon  to'  the  ship  Endragh.^ , 

We  find  the  nam^  of  William  Deeping  as  chirurgeon  to  the  ship  Wil- 
liam of  London,  in  April,  1633,  then  trading  in  the  Hudson.'' 

There  arrived  at  Manhattan's,  March  28,  1638,  along  with  William 
Kieft,  director-general  of  the  West  India  Company  or  Xew  Netherlands, 
Surgeons  Gerritt  Schiilt  and  Hans  Kierstede.*  The  latter  was  well  con- 
nected and  continued  in  practice  in  the  colony  as  late  as  1661.  He 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Annetje  Jansen,  who  owned  a  farm  on  Man- 
hattan Island  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  skillful  midwife. 

In  1647  William  Hays  and  Peter  Vreucht ;  from  1649  to  1652,  Jacob 
Hendrickson  Yarvauger,  Isaac  Jansen,  Jacob  Mallenacy,  and  JohnPau, 
some  of  them  being  surgeons  on  ships  trading,  practiced  iu  ifew  York. 

•Johannes  La  Montague,^  ia  Huguenot  gentleman  of  learning,  was  a 
skillful  physician  and  a  member  of  Kieft's  council.  He  arrived  in  'S&w 
York  in  1637  and  in  1641  was  sent  with  an  expedition  of  fifty  men  to 
defend  Fort  Good  Hope.  He  held  at  different  times  various  offices  and 
positions  of  trust  and  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit. 

Samuel  Megapolensis,'  son  of  the  Bev.  Johannes  Megapolensis,  who 
came  to  New  York  in  1642,  was  sent  to  Harvard  College  in  1657,  after- 
ward to  the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  he  graduated  in  theology, 
and  was  licensed  as  a  minister,  receiving  also  the  degree  of  M.  D.  On 
his  return  to  New  Amsterdam  he  was  appointed  collegiate  church-pas- 
tor. He  also  through  life  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  negotiate 
with  the  British  the  articles  of  capitulation  of  the  province  in  1664. 

Dr.  Abraham  Staats  came  from  Holland,  settled  at  Fort  Orange,  and 
was  a  man  of  note  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1 650.  He  assisted  in  making 
an  important  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  in  1664  his  house  at  Clav- 

' 'History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  p.  119. 

^Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i,  p.  77. 

^Brodhead'B  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pp.  419,  491. 

■■History  of  New  Netherlands,  p.  143. 

0  Brodbead's  History  of  New  York,  pp.  408,  731,  748 ;  History  of  New  Netherlands, 
pp.  142, 181. 

•Brodhead's  New  York,  pp.  273,  279,  322,  550  ;  History  of  New  Netherlands,  pp.  180, 
185,186,266,273. 

'Brodhead's  New  York,  pp.  643,  741. 
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erack  was  burned  by  the  savages,  his  wife  and  two  sons  perishing  in 
it.'  His  son  Samuel,  born  in  the  province,  was  also  a  physician  and 
was  educated  in  Bolland.  He  located  in  New  York  and  soon  rose  to 
eminence.     He  died  in  1715,  much  respected. 

In  1658,  according  to  the  New  York  City  Medical  Register,  tliere  were- 
but  the  following  three  surgeons  in  New  Amsterdam  :  Kierstede,  Vane- 
vanger,  and  L'Orange. 

Jacob  D.  Commer,  as  early  as  1660,  or  earlier,  was  the  leading  surgeon 
of  New  Amsterdam,  but  subsequently  removed  to  JJfew  Amstel,  {New- 
Castle,  Del.) 

Dr.  J.  Hughes  was  a  practicing  physician  in  the  cijty  as  early  as  1661. 

In  enumerating  the  names  of  the  Dutch  physicians  who  had  from  their 
learning,  worth,  and  skill  attained  eminence  in  the  colony  prior  to  the 
English  assumption  of  government  in  1664,  thenamesof  Jan  du  Parck  and 
Alexander  C.  Curtis  ^  should  not  be  omitted.  The  latter,  in  addition  to 
practicing  medicine,  taught  a  Latin  school.  He  returned  to  Holland; 
about  the  time  the  English  rule  began. 

Peter  Jansen  van  den  Bergh,  Jacob  L'Orange,  Hermann  Wessels",,, 
Samuel  Megapolensis,  Comelis  van  Dyck,  (who  died  in  1687,)  and  Henry 
Taylor  were  in  practice  between  1658  and  1680. 

Gysbert  van  Imbroeck,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  La  Montague,, 
practiced  his  profession  at  Wiltwyck  prior  to  1663.  His  wife,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians  and  escaped  in  that  year,  acted  as 
guide  in  an  expedition  against  the  savages  who  had  been  her  captors. 

In  1664  the  doctor  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  provincial  assem- 
bly.' 

Gerardus  Beekman  was  a  physician  and  politician  and  the  son  of  Will- 
iam Beekman,  a  leading  citizen  of  the  early  Dutch  rule,  who  came  to 
New  Amsterdam  in  1647  and  held  many  positions  of  public  trust.  He 
died  in  1707.  The  doctor  was  a  member  of  Governor  Lesler's  council, 
and  after  his  overthrow  and  execution  Beekman  was  tried  for  treason, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  was  pardoned.  He  was  after- 
ward a  member  of  the  provincial  council,  under  different  governors.  He 
died  in  1724." 

In  1661  Michiel  de  Marco  Cherts^  was  surgeon  for  the  Company  at 
New  Amstel,  now  New  Castle,  Del. 

Dr.  Jacob  von  Belcamp  was  a  druggist  at  New  Amstel. 

William  Beltsnyder  was  paid  for  furnishing  medicines  and  was  prob- 
ably also  an  apothecary  or  druggist. 

The  following-named  persons  were  paid,  it  appears,  as  comforters  of 


1  Brodhead's  History  of  Ne-«v  York,  pp.  530,  733,  748 ;  O'Callahan's  History  of  New 
Netherlands,  vol.  ii,  p.  519. 

^  Brodhead's  History  of  New  York. 

'Brodhead's  History  of  New  York,  pp.  712, 729. 

<  Valentine's  Manual  of  Common  Council  of  New  York,  1864,  p.  567. 
.  °  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii,  pp.  182-191. 
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the  sick  by  the  Company:  Evart  Pietersen,  Arent  Evertsen,  and 
Molenaer. 

In  1666  Mr.  De  Hiuse '  was  a  French  physician  and  resident  surgeon 
•  of  Fort  Albany. 

Giles  Geodineau,^  who  signed  himself  chirurgo-physician,  was  a 
French  Huguenot  and  a  physician  of  some  ability.  He  received  letters 
of  denization  in  Eew  York,  August  26,  1686. 

Dr.  Lockhart,'  a  Scotch  physician,  was  surgeon  to  the  fort  and 
practiced  in  Albany  in  1689. 

Johannes 'Kerfbyle,*  a  native  of  Holland  and  a  graduate  of  Leyden, 
was  an  eminent  practitioner  of  medicine  in  Xew  York  from  about  the 
period  of  the  Dutch  surrender  until  1693.  He  was  prominent  as  a  citi- 
zen, influential  in  society,  a  member  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  and  enjoyed 
a  large  professional  business  about  the  year  1686.  In  1691  he  made,  by 
direction  of  the  civil  authorities,  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body 
of  Governor  Slaughter,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  recorded  autopsy  in 
America.  His  first  wife  was  Catharine  Hug,  who  came  to  the  colony 
with  him,  and  upon  her  death  he  married,  in  1704,  Margaret  Provoost. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  council  in  1698.  He  died  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  the  midwives  were  licensed  to 
jpractice  in  Hollaad  when  found  qualified,  and  the  emigrants  from  that 
country  to  New  Amsterdam  brought  the  same  customs  and  practices 
with  them  to  their  new  homes.  We  might  give  the  names  of  many 
who  practiced  with  reputation  in  New  York.  There  are  a  number  of 
city-ordinances  referring  to  them.^ 

The  councilors  and  directors  of  Amsterdam  possessed  nearly  arbitrary 
powers  as  to  legislative  authority.  Their  acts  were,  in  the  main,  pro- 
tective of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  they  administrated  equal  justice 

'  Doonmontary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  iii,  p.  127. 

'Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  Hi,  p.  716. 

^Doouruentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  iii,  p.  618. 

<  Valeutine's  Manual  of  Common  Council  of  New  York,  lS(i4,  p.  590. 

^New  Yorlc  CiUj  ordinance,  Julji  16,  1716. — It  is  ordained  that  no  woman  within  this 
corporation  shall  exercise  the  employment  of  midwife  until  she  have  taken  oath  before 
the  mayor,  recorder,  or  an  alderman,  (the  terms  of  which  are  prescribed,)  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  That  she  will  be  diligent  and  ready  to  help  any  woman  in  labor,  whether 
poor  or  rich  ;  that  in  time  of  necessity  she  will  not  forsake  the  poor  woman  and  go  to 
the  rich  ;  that  she  will  not  cause  or  suffer  any  woman  to  name  or  put  any  other  father 
to  the  child,  but  only  him  which  is  the  very  true  father  thereof,  indeed,  according  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power ;  that  she  will  not  suffer  any  woman  to  pretend  to  be  delivered  of 
a  child  who  is  not  indeed,  neither  to  claim  any  other  woman's  child  for  her  own ;  that 
she  will  not  suffer  any  woman's  child  to  be  murdered  or  hurt ;  and  as  often  as  she 
shall  see  any  peril  or  jeopardy,  either  in  the  mother  or  child,  she  will  call  in  other  mid- 
wives  for  counsel ;  that  she  will  not  administer  any  medicine  to  produce  miscarriage  ; 
that  she  will  not  enforce  a  woman  to  give  more  for  her  services  than  is  right ;  that  she 
will  not  collude  to  keep  secret  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  will  be  of  good  behavior ;  will  not 
conceal  the  births  of  bastards,  &c. — (Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1858,  p.  564.) 
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to  the  different  professions  and  classes  remote  from  established  courts  ot 
justice.' 

As  showing  the  spirit  of  legislation  of  the  times  in  relation  to  medi- 
cal men,  the  following  is  worthy  of  note.  The  act  aimed  to  impose  a 
sort  of  detective-duty  upon  the  surgeon  which  could  not  be  submitted 
to  by  the  profession,  and  no  doubt  was  a  dead  letter. 

In  December,  1657,  a  city-ordinance  was  passed  by  the  schout,^ 
burgomaster,  and  schepens,^  giving  notice  "  To  all  chirurgeons  of  the 
city  that  when  they  are  called  to  dress  a  wound  they  shall  ask  the 
patient  who  wounded  him  and  that  information  thereof  be  given  to 
the  schout.'" 

In  the  Duke  of  York's  laws,  enacted  about  1665  for  the  government 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  when  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Normansland,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  were  also  considered  as  lying 
within  the  Duke's  patent,  a  stringent  law  relating  to  chirurgeons,  mid- 
wives,  and  physicians  was  passed,  which,  as  it  may  be  found  to  possess 
some  historical  interest  and  is  not  generally  available  to  readers,  is  given 
in  full  in  a  note.' 

Dr.  William  van  Easenburgh  was  surgeon  to  the  colony  of  New  Am- 
stel,  on  the  Delaware,  November  3,  1659,  to  1662. 

'  From  the  Butch  Records,  February  2,  1652. — "  On  the  petition  of  the  chirurgeons 
of  New  Amsterdam,  that  none  hat  they  alone  he  allowed  to  sliave ;  the  director  and 
council  understand  that  shaving  doth  not  appertain  exclusively  to  chirurgery,  but  is 
an  appendix  thereunto  ;  that  no  man  can  he  prevented  operating  on  himself,  nor  to  do 
another  the  friendly  act,  provided  it  be  through  courtesy,  and  not  for  gain,  -which  is 
hereby  forbidden.  It  was  then  further  ojdered  that  ship-barbers  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  dress  any  -wounds  nor  administer  any  potions  on  shore  without  the  previous  knowl- 
edge and  special  consent  of  the  petitioners,  or  at  least  of  Doctor  La  Montague."  This, 
says  the  editor  of  the  New  York  City  Medical  register,  is  the  earliest  order  on  record 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State.— (Medical  Eegister,  city  of  New  York 
1865,  p.  198.) 

■'  Sheriff. 

■''  Justices. 

*  Valentine's  Manual  of  Corporation  of  New  York  for  1858,  p.  537. 

^Chirurgeons,  Midwives,  Fhysicians.— That  no  person  or  persons  whatever  employed 
about  the  bodys  of  men,  -women,  or  children  for  the  preservation  of  life  or  health 
aa  chirurgeons,  midwives,  physicians,  or  others,  presume  to  put  forth  or  exercise 
any  act  contrary  to  the  known  approved  rule  of  art  in  each  mystery  or  occupation,  or 
exercise  any  force,  violence,  or  cruelty  upon  or  towards  the  body  of  any,  -whether 
young  or  old,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  such  as  are  skilful  in  the  same  art, 
(if  such  may  be  had,)  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  then  present,  and 
consent  of  the  patient  or  patients  if  they  he  mentis  compotes,  much  less  contrary  to  such 
advice  and  consent,  upon  such  severe  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  fact  may  de- 
serve ;  -which  law,  nevertheless,  is  not  intended  to  discourage  any  from  all  lawful  use 
of  their  skill,  but  rather  to  encourage  and  direct  them  in  the  right  use  thereof,  and  to 
inhibit  and  restrain  the  presumptions  arrogance  of  such  as,  through  confidence  of  their 
own  skill  or  any  other  sinister  respects,  dare  boldly  attempt  to  exercise,  any  violence 
upon  or  towards  the  body  of  young  or  old,  one  or  other,  to  the  prejudice  or  hazard  of 
the  life  or  limb  of  man,  woman,  or  child.— (Picture  of  New  York,  p.  169.) 
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NEW  YOKK  PHTSIOIANS  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Naturally  enough,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing 
to  the  increased  population  in  the  colonies,  a  greater  number  of  medical 
men  of  note  were  found  in  them,  many  of  whom,  being  practitioners  in 
New  York,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Francis  in  his  anniversary-disppurse 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1847.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  physicians  of  that  period: 

Drs.  Lucal  van  Eflincboone  was  from  Germany  and  Eobert  Brett  and 
Thomas  Thornbill  from  Great  Britain. 

John  van  Beuren  was  from  a  place  of  that  name  near  Amsterdam, 
in  Holland.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Booerhaave  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Leyden.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  early  in  1700, 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  almshouse.  His  son,  Beekman  van 
Beuren,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1727  and  died  in  1812,  succeeded 
to  the  same  position,  and  from  this  ancestral  stock  has  sprung  the 
numerous  and  respectable  family  of  this  name  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Oadwallader  Golden,  born,  1688,  atDunse,  in  Scotland,  after  win- 
ning literary  honors  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1705,  and  hav- 
ing studied  medicine,  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1708.  He  practiced  in 
Pennsylvania  until  the  year  1718,^  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hunter  surveyor-general  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent naturalist  and  published  in  1720  an  account  of  the  climate  of  the 
State.  In  1735  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  sore-throat-distemper ;  and  a 
paper  on  cancer,  published  shortly  ^fter,  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  him.  Subsequently,  in  1743,  he  published  Observations  on  the 
Yellow  Fever  of  New  York,  1741-'42.i 

To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  His  botanic  and  other  writings  ex- 
hibit great  industry  and  powers  of  observation,  he  having  collected  and 
described  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  new  plants.  His 
History  of  the  Five  N  ations,  in  two  volumes,  is  the  best  history  of 
these  Indians  extant.  He  held  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  in 
1761  and  again  in  1775,  besides  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust, 
and  died,  September  26,  1776,  at  the  age  of  88. 

In  1740,  Isaac  Dubois  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden  and  pub- 
lished a  thesis  on  the  "  Use  and  abuse  of  blood-letting."  He  practiced 
in  New  York,  where  he  died,  in  1743. 

Dr.  John  Nicoll  died  in  1745,  after  having  practiced  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  served  as  one  of  the  .judges  of  the 
court  in  Governor  Lesler's  time. 

John  Dupuy  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Nicoll  and  a  man  of  skill  and 
prominence  in  the  medical  profession,  but  died  in  1745,  at  the  early  age 
of  28. 


American  Medical  aocl  Philosophical  Register,  p.  310. 
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Frauk  Brialey  was  a  surgeon  of  the  New  York  provincial  troops  durr 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  went  to  South  Carolina  in  1757  or 
1758,  but  died,  on  his  way  back,  at  Shelburne,  N.  J. 

Dr.  James  Brewer,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  practiced  at  Yorktown 
during  the  Revolution.  On  the  night  of  November  19,  1780,  a  party 
of  British  soldiers  surrounded  the  house  of  Br.  Ebenezer  White,  a  zeaU 
ous  patriot;  but,  Dr.  White  having  escaped,  they  seized  upon  Dr.  Brewer. 
As  the  captors  and  their  prisoner  were  leaving  town,  they  were  fired 
upon,  and  Dr.  Brewer  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  friends,  who  sought 
to  rescue  him,  and  expired  the  following  day,  aged  39  years. 

Ebenezer  Crosby,  a  surgeon  ia  the  New  York  Guards  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  a  native  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1777  and  finished  his  medical  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. .  After  the  war  he  secured  an  enviable  reputation  in  New  York 
and  in  1785  was  elected  professor  in  Columbia  College,  which  appointT 
ment  he  retained  until  his  death,  July  16,  1788. 

Charles  McKnight,  of  Irish  descent,  was  born  at  Cranbury,  N.  J., 
October  10,  1750 ;  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1771 ;  studied  medr 
icine  with  Dr.  Shippen,  and  entered  the  Continental  Army  as  a  surgeon, 
hut  was  afterward  appointed  senior  surgeon  of  the  flying-hospital  in  the- 
middle  department.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  New  York,, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery.  He  communi- 
cated a  case  of  extra-uterine  abdominal  fetus  successfully  removed  by 
an  operation,  (see  vol.  4,  Mem.  Med.  Society  of  London.)  The  doctor 
was  one  of  the  earliest  physicians  in  New  York  to  use  a  carriage  as  a 
conveyance  in  his  rounds  to  visit  patients.  He  died  November  16, 
1791,  aged  41. 

Archibald  McDonald,  born  in  Scotland  in  1745,  came  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Canada.  His  brother,, 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  sent  him  to  Philadelphia  to  acquire  a 
medical  education.  He  commenced  practice  in  North  Carolina  and  sub- 
sequently served  for  several  years  as  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army. 
In  1787  he  married  a  lady  of  Datchess  County  a^nd  removed  to  White 
Plains,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  December  21,  1813.  From  a 
genealogical  manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  his  brother,  it  appears 
that  one  of  his  ancestors  married  a  sister  of  Eobert  de  Bruce. 

Dr.  John  Thomas,  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  April  1,  1758,  entered 
the  Continental  Army  in  1770,  in  which  he  served  as  surgeon  through- 
out the  war.  On  the  termination  of  hostilities  he  settled  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  he  resum  ed  practice  with  great  success.  He  died  in  18  L8, 
at  the  age  of  60. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  White,  son  of  Eev.  Ebenezer  White,  was  born  in  West- 
chester County  in  1744  and  settled  at  Yorktown  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eevolution.  He  was  much  interested  in  politics  and 
religion,  possibly  at  the  expense  of  his  progress  and  proficiency  in  medi- 
cine.   During  the  Revolution  he  was  noted  as  a  patriot,  the  British 
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mating  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  capture  him  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  him  for  an  English  surgeon  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.   He  died,  March  8,  1825,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to 
America  about  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  probably  served 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  West- 
chester County.  So  great  was  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon  that  for  many 
jears  no  important  surgical  operation  was  performed  in  Westchester  or 
the  contiguous  counties  without  his  presence.  He  died  in  1828,  at  the 
age  of  90  years. 

Isaac  Gilbert  Graham,  a  descendant  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  a 
son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Graham,  was  born  in  South  Parish,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 10, 1760 ;  studied  medicine  under  his  father,  a  physician  of  good 
standing,  and  entered  the  Americau  revolutionay  army  as  an  assistant 
surgeon  at  an  early  age.  He  possessed  the  warm  regard  of  General 
Washington  and  of  the  officers  of  the  General's  staff  for  his  profes- 
sional ability  and  staunch  patriotism.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  Unionville,  where  he  practiced  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
Died  September  1, 1848,  in  his  eighty -eighth  year. 

Samuel  Osborne,  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Osborne,  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
studied  medicine  and  became  a  physician  of  repute  in  Brooklyn.  He 
subsequently  resided  in  New  Tork  City. 

Ebenezer  Sage,  of  Sag  Harbor,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1778,  was 
a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  a  literary  and  political  character  of  note; 
also  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York  from  1809  to  1815,  and  died 
in  1834. 

Dr.  John  Bard,  a  native  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  was  born  February  1, 
1716.  Having  completed  his  preliminary  education,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Dr.  .K^arsley,  an  English  surgeon  of  eminence.  After  serving  his 
apprenticeship  he  commenced  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  1737,  but  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1746,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  there  practiced  until  within  a  year  of  his 
death,  when  he  retired  to  his  estate  near  Poughkeepsie,  in  1798.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  in  178S,  he  was  unan- 
imously chosen  president.  He  died  of  paralysis,  March  30,  1799,  iu  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  won,  and  retained,  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Middleton  in  1750  iu  performing  the  second 
dissection  of  a  human  cadaver  recorded  in  America. 

Dr.  Jacob  Ogdcn  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1721,  received  the 
best  medical  education  the  colonies  afforded,  and  removed  to  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  where  he  practiced  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  death, 
which  took  place  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  He  wrote  several  medical  dissertations  on  th.e  sore-throat- 
distemper  of  1769. 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  John  Bard,  was  born  1742  ;  died  in 
1821.    He  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  and  was  then  sent  to  Europe. 
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His  medical  degree  was  received  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1765.  His  thesis  was  "  De  viribus  opii."  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  settled  to  practice  in  "New  York,  where  he  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence. In  1769  he  proposed  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  public  hospital, 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  He  was  one  of  th& 
professors  of,  and  assisted  in  organizing  in  1767,  the  first  medical  school 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  General  Washington's  physician  and 
was  by  contemporary  physicians  held  in  high  esteem.  He  published 
a  treatise  on  croup,  and  in  1788  a  paper  on  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  1807 
he  published  a  compend  of  midwifery. 

Richard  Bayley,  M.  D.,  born  in  1745,  died  1801,  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  well  qualified  and  of  a  philo 
sophic  turn  of  mind;  studied  yellow  fever  with  great  care,  and  published 
an  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever  in  1797,  with  Letters  on  Yellow  Fever  in 
1798.  He  published  an  account  of  cases  of  angina  trachealis,  with 
mode  of  cure,  in  1781.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  physicians 
who  rode  to  visit  their  patients.' 

Dr.  Attwood,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  historian  Watson,  was 
the  first  physician  in  New  York  to  devote  his  time  to  obstetric  practice 
and  to  announce  himself  by  advertisement  to  the  public  as  an  obstetri- 
cian.    He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Bayley. 

Dr.  Jacob  Ogden,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  practiced  his  profession  for 
many  years  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  was  particularly  noted  in  his  day  for 
his  advocacy  of  inoculation  and  was  a  successful  and  intelligent  practi- 
tioner. He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  papers  on  the  malignant  sore- 
throat  and  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Seth  Miller,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  physician  to 
settle  in  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  Romayne,  M.  D.,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1756,  was 
educated  to  medicine  and  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  elected  president 
in  1807  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society.  He  was  a  fine  scholar 
and  an  active  promoter  of  all  educational  measm-es.  He  died  July  20, 
1817. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Treadwell,  a  physician  of  Long  Island,  was  in  practice 
for  nearly  sixty-five  years.  He  died  in  North  Hampstead  in  1830, 
aged  95. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clossy,  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  New  York  as  early  as  1734.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
medical  college  in  that  city  and  in  1767  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy.     He  died  in  Ireland  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Peter  Middleton,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  assisted  Dr.  Bard  in  his 

dissection  in  1750,  the  first  in  the  State  of  New  York.    He  received  a 

professorship  in  the  medical  college  in  1767.    He  published  a  paper  on 

croup  and  a  medical  discourse.    He  died  in  178  L 

John  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  born  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.^ 

'  Watson's  Historic  Tales  of  OWen  Times,  1832,  p.  123. 
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in  1729.  His  father,  Evan  Jones,  was  a  physician.  He  studied  medi- 
cine witli  Dr.  Cadwalladei'  of  Philadelphia,  but  completed  his  studies  in 
the  European  schools ;  settled  in  New  York,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
<!hair  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College,  He  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
war  of  1755.  In  1780  he  was  in  Philadelphia  and  was  the  physiciatfto 
Washington  and  Franklin.  He  made  many  contributions  to  the  depart' 
nient  of  surgery.    He  died  June  23, 1791,  aged  62. 

NEW  YOKIC  ARMY-SUEGEONS   IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  medical  gentlomen  of  New  York  State  served  as  surgeons 
in  the  American  Army  during  some  portion  of  the  Revolution : 

George  Campbell,  Andrew  Cragie,  George  Draper,  John  Elliott, 
Stephen  Graham,  Henry  Moore,  Abner  Prior,  Thomas  Eeed,  Nicholas 
Schuyler,  William  P.  Smith,  Caleb  Sweet,  Malachi  Treat,  Samuel  Wood- 
ruff, and  Joseph  Young. 

Caleb  Austin  was  commissioned,  July  1, 1777,"  in  Colonel  John  Lamb's 
regiment  of  New  York  artillery.  John  Cochran  was  director-general 
of  the  medical  department. 

Samuel  Cook  was  commissioned,  November  16,  1776,  in  Colonel  Lewis 
Dubois's  regiment,  in  which  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Elias  Cornelius  was  commissioned  in  Colonel  Israel  Angell's  regi 
ment  of  Ehode  Island  troops,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  who  were  attached  to  the  British  interests  in 
America.  He  was  captured  and  confined  in  New  York,  but  made  his 
escape,  rejoined  the  Army,  and  remained  at  his  post  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1781.  He  died,  June  13, 1823,  at  Somers,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
age  of  65. 

Surgeon  Mordecai  Hale  died  December  9, 1832. 

Ebenezer  Hutchinson  was  commissioned  in  Colonel  Lewis  Dubois's 
regiment,*  June  12,  1778. 

Isaac  Ledyard  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  in  March, 
1776. 

Surgeon  Benjamin  B.  Stockton  died  June  9,  1829. 

Josiah  Watrous,  commissioned  in  Colonel  Ebenezer  Stevens's  regiment 
•of  artillery  September  4,  1777,  was  stationed  at  West  Point  until  Janu- 
ary 8, 1779,  when  he  resigned. 

Surgeon  John  F.  Vacher  died  December  4,  1807. 

William  Wheeler,  commissioned  in  1777,  resigned  January  8, 1779. 

Henlock  Woodruff  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  in  1775 

Dr.  Peter  van  der  Lynn,  a  native  of  Holland,  was  a  surgeon  in  Colonel" 
Paulding's  regiment  during  the  Eevolution.  In  1777,  when  Fort  Mont- 
gomery was  attacked,  he  and  General  Clinton  escaped  from  being  taken 
prisoners  by  swimming  across  the  Hudson. 

Daniel  Menem  a,  a  native  of  New  York,  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
Second  New  York  Eegiment  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  man  of 
extensive   acquirements  and  of   elegant   and  affable   manners.      He 
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was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  In  1806  he  was  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Queens  County.  He  died  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
January  20,  1810. 

Benjamin  Welles  was  surgeon's  mate,  and  then  surgeon,  from  1777  to 
the  close  of  the  revolutiohary  war.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Wayne, 
Steuben  County,  K  Y.,  where  he  practiced  with  reputation,  and  died 
April  19,  1814. 

Samuel  Stringer,  a  native  of  Maryland,  having  studied  medicine, 
was  commissioned  in  the  British  army,  and  was  at  Quebec  in  1758. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  to  practice  at  Albany,  'S.  Y . 

When  the  revolutionary  war  commenced.  Congress  appointed  him 
director-general  of  hospitals  in  the  northern  department.  He  was  a 
man  of  ability,  but  resigned  his  commission  in  1777,  and  returned  to  re- 
sume a  practice  which  was  large  and  lucrative  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  died  July  11, 1817,  aged  83. 

John  Thomas,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  served  as  surgeon  during 
the  war.  After  peace  was  declared  he  settled  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1818. 

David  Shepard,  a  native  of  New  York,  raised  and  commanded  a  com- 
pany at  the  breaking-out  of  the  Eevolution.  He  resigned  the  captaincy 
for  the  position  of  surgeon.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  He 
died  at  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  County,  IST.  Y.,  December  12,  1818, 
aged  74. 

Nicholas  Schuyler,  a  native  of  New  York,  entered  the  Federal  Army 
as  a  surgeon  at  Albany,  April  1, 1777.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  an 
active  and  intelligent  surgeon,  performing  arduous  and  valuable  serv- 
ices during  the  war.     He  died  at  Troy,  November  24, 1824. 

Thomas  Eeid  was  a  surgeon  of  the  revolutionary  army  and  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war  served  in  Colonel  Luyster's  New  York  regi- 
ment. He  died  at  Johnstown,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  September 
18, 1826. 

Moses  Willard  served  as  surgeon's  mate  and  as  surgeon  during  the 
war,  a  portion  of  the  time  in  I;ieutenant-Colouel  Willett's  regiment. 
,  Moses  Younglove  was  surgeon's  mate,  and  as  surgeon  served  with 
reputation  in  various  departments.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  varied  ac- 
complishments and  of  fine  executive  ability,  was  representative  in 
the  legislature,  and  held  other  offlcial  positions. 

Walter  Vrooman  Whimple  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Eevolution.  He  ac- 
companied the  Army  to  Canada  and  was  actively  engaged. 

Dr.  J.  Cochran,  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  medicine  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
with  Dr.  Thompson ;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Eevolution  ;  after  the  war  set- 
tled in  Albany  ;  he  was  on  a  special  reconnaissance,  of  hardship  and 
danger,  of  General  Washington,  April  10, 1777;  was  appointed  surgeon- 
general  of  the  middle  department  and  in  October,  1781,  director-gen- 
eral of  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States.    He  died  April  6, 1807,  aged  'i  6. 
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To  simply  record  the  names  of  the  many  physicians  who,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  rose  to  eminence  in  New  York,  would 
extend  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length.  The  spirit  of  legislation'  in 
the  State  has  always  been  liberal  and  encouraging  to  the  profession. 

APTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

When  the  success  of  the  colonies  in  America  became  a  fact,  the 
serious-minded  and  provident  leaders  in  public  affairs  everywhere  made 
liberal  provision  for  education,  but  rarely  further  than  qualified  their 
sous  for  becoming  ministers  and  teachers.  Colleges  were  founded  and 
means  furnished  to  a  favored  few  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  univer- 
sities of  England  and  the  Continent.  To  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Aberdeen, 
Leyden,  Padua,  and  Paris,  students  were  sent  before  the  colonies  were 
fifty  years  old.  And,  indeed,  professional  men  largely  continued  to  seek 
their  medical  education  abroad  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Students  of  divinity  often  took  advantage  of  their  residence  in  Europe 
to  attend  medical  lectures  and  "  walk  the  hospitals,"  as  it  was  termed; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  received  the  doctorate  in  medicine  and  afterward 
became  eminently  successful  in  both  professions. 

'  The  following  laws  were  enacted  in  New  York  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
Dutch  records  show  that,  February  2,  1652,  an  order  was  promulgated  regulating'the 
duties  of  chirurgions.     (See  Medical  Register,  City  of  New  York,  1865.) 

An  act  allowing  physicians  to  travel  on  the  Lord's  day,  enacted  1695,  Stat.  N.  Y., 
ed.  1691-1751,  p.  23  ;  An  act  exempting  physicians  and  chirurgeons  from  performiug 
the  duties  of  constable  or  tax-collector,  enacted  1715,  Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1691-1751,  p. 
117;  Physicians,  doctors  of  physic,  practitioners  of  physic,  and  surgeons  exempt  from. 
performing  military  duty — exempt  in  case  of  an  invasion — section  23,  act  1755, 
Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1753-'63,  p.,  53;  An  act  to  prevent  infectious  distempers  being  brought 
into  this  colony,  and  to  hinder  the  spreading  thereof,  enactfed  1755,  Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed. 
1752-'63,  p.  157 ;  An  act  to  explain  the  foregoing  act,  enacted  1755,  Stiit.  N.  Y.,  ed. 
1752-63,  p.  57 ;  An  act  to  continue  the  same,  enacted  1756,  Stat.  X.  Y.,  ed.  1752-'63, 
fol.  100  ;  An  act  to  appropriate  the  money  raised  by  divers  lotteries  for  erecting  a  col- 
lege and  pest-house,  enacted  1756,  Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  17.">2-'6:i,  p.  IH  ;  An  act  to 
prevent  the  briuging  in  and  spreading  of  infectious  distempers  in  this  colony,  en- 
acted 1758,  Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1752-'63,  p.  137  ;  An  net  to  regulate  the  practice  of  physio 
and  surgery  in  the  city  of  New  York,  euaetod  1760,  Stiit.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1752-"ti3,  p.  188; 
An  act  to  revive  an  act  to  prevent  the  bringiiia;  in  and  spreading  of  infeetious  distem- 
pers in  this  colony,  with  an  addition  thereto  regnlatiug  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox  enacted  1763,  Stat.  N.  Y^.,  ed.  17.V2-'63,  p.  4IV2 ;  An  act  coutiuuing  the 
foregoing  act,  enacted  1767,  Stat.  N.  Y.,  p.  4;)-( ;  An  act  for  the  better  support  of 
the  hospital  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Ninv  York  for  poor  and  indigent  persons,  en- 
acted March  24,  1772,  Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  17();i-'7;!,  p.  60li ;  An  act  to  prevent  infectious 
distempers  in  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Dutcliess,  aud  Orange,  and  regulating  inoc- 
ulation therein,  enacted  1772,  Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  176  !-'73,  p.  G.tJ ;  An  act  for  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pos  in  the  city  of  Albany,  enacted  1773, 
Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  17(i3-'73,  p.  720;  An  act  to  repeal  au  act  to  prevent  infectious  dis- 
tempers in  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Dutchess,  and  Orange,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  borough  and  town  of  Westchester  and  manor  of  Phillipsbovough,  enacted  1773,, 
Stat.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1763-73,  p.  791. 
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HONORS  TO  MEDICAL  MEN. 

Dr.  John  Pott  was  made  temporary  head  of  the  government  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia  in  1628.  Gerardus  Beekman,  also  Oadwallader  Col- 
den,  both  physicians,  were  acting  governors  of  New  York  at  a  later 
period. 

There  were  live  physicians  in  the  Congress  that  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  :  Josiah  Bartlett,  Benjamin  Bush,  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton, Oliver  Wolcott,  and  Lyman  Hall. 

The  second  and  third  presidents  of  Harvard  and  the  first  of  the  Col- 
lege of  ijfew  Jersey  were  from  the  ranks  of  medicine.  The  numerous 
high  and  responsible  positions  held  by  professional  men  before  and  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  in  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
States,  show  the  special  fitness  of  medical  men  of  the  period  for  such 
trusts. 

SMALL  NUMBER  OF  TRAINED  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  duplication  of  professions  and  diversity  of  vocation  in  the  same 
person  served  to  retard  the  founding  of  medical  institutions  by  reducing 
the  number  of  those  possessing  special  executive  talent,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  to  interest  themselves  in  such  enterprises. 

The  number  at  any  one  time  of  highly  educated  and  pre-eminently 
skillful  physicians  in  a  country  hks  ever  been  limited  and  must  always 
be  so. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  these  new  settlements  were  not  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  cultured  physicians,  who  had  passed  through  the 
long  courses  of  training  then  considered  necessary  to  entitle  theni  to 
practice  the  art  of  healing,  to  draw  them  hither  in  any  considerable 
numbers. 

New  countries  and  pioneer  settlements  are  usually  overrun  by  adven- 
turers ;  indeed,  these  new  fields  invite  the  most  adventurous  and  least 
qualified,  to  the  credit  of  humanity,  and  some  who  were  unpleasantlj' 
familiar  with  the  processes  of  the  law  in  their  native  land  became  useful 
and  exemplary  citizens  in  the  New  World. 

The  public  records  of  that  period  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  hordes 
of  charlatans.  One  writer  says:  "The  quacks  abound  as  the  locusts 
of  Egypt;"  Another  says  of  New  York  :  "  That  place  boasts  the  honor 
of  above  forty  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
are  mere  pretenders  to  a  profession  of  which  they  are  entirely  igno- 
rant." 1 

BEGINNINGS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  PROTECTION. 

In  Virginia  an  effort  was  made  to  protect  the  people  against  excessive 
charges,  and  yet  encourage  educated  practitioners.    The  earhest  law 
enacted  in  any  of  the  colonies  relating  to  medical  men  that  I  have  seen 
1  New  York  Independent  Eefleotor,  1753. 
4  M  P 
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is  the  act  passed  by  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1639.    This  act  was  re- 
vised in  1645-'46.' 

'  In  the  colony  of  Oonnectient  in  particular,  and  in  other  rural  commu- 
nities, where  the  empiric  seldom  repaired,  the  absurdities  of  Indian 
practice  became  popular. 

The  earliest  fee-bill  tliat  I  have  seen  was  thiit  established  by  an  act 
passed  by  the  colony  of  Virginia,  August,  1736,  entitled  "An  act  for 
regulating  the  fees  and  accounts  for  practicers  of  physic,"  which  allowed 
a  difference  of  nearly  oae  half  in  favor  of  physicians  who  had  taken  a 
degree  in  some  university  over  those  who  had  served  an  apprentice- 
sljip  ouly,^ 

■Whereas  by  the  ninth  act  of  asaembly,  held  the  Slst  of  October,  1639,  consideration 
being  had  and  taken  of  the  immoderate  and  excessive  rates  and  prices  exacted  by  prac- 
titioners in  physioli  and  cliirurgery,  and  the  complaints  made  to  the  then  assembly  of 
the  bad  ooasequence  thereof,  it  so  happening  through  the  said  intollerable  exactions 
that  the  hearts  of  divers  masters  were  hardened  rather  to  suffer  their  servants  to  per- 
ish for  want  of-fit  means  and  applications  than  by  seeking  relief  to  fall  into  the  bands 
of  griping  and  avaricions  men  ;  it  be  apprehended  by  snch  masters,  who  were  more 
swayed  by  politick  respects  than  Xian  (Christian)  dnty  or  charity,  that  it  was  the  more 
gainful!  and  saving  way  to  stand  to  the  hazard  of  their  servants  than  to  entertain  the 
certain  charge  of  a  physitian  or  chirnrgeon,  whose  demands  for  the  most  parte  exceed 
the  purchase  of  the  patient ;  it  was  therefore  enacted,  for  the  better  redress  of  the  like 
abuses  thereafter,.,untill  some  fitter  course  should  be  advised  on,  for  the  regulating 
physitians  aad  cMrurgeons  within  the  colony,  that  it  should  be  lawful  and  free  for  any 
person  or  persons  in  such  cases  where  they  should  conceive  the  acco't  of  the  physi- 
tian or  clairurgBOu  to  Ije  unreasonable,  either  for  his  pains  or  for  his  druggs  or  medi- 
cines, to  arrest  the  said  physitian  or  chirnrgeon  either  to  the  quarter-coart  or  connty- 
court  where  they  inhabitt,  where  the  said  phisitian  should  declare  upon  oath  the  true 
value,  worth)  and  quantity  of  his  druggs  and  niiedicines  administered  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  pit.,  (patient,)  whereupon  the  court  where  the  matter  was  tryed  was  to  ad- 
judge, and  allow  to  the  said  phisitian  or  chirnrgeon  such  satisfaction  and  reward  as 
they  in  their  discretions  should  think  fitt. 

And  it  was  further  ordered,  that  ■when  it  should  I^  sufficiently  proved  in  any  of  the 
said  courts  chat  a  phisitian  or  chirnrgeon  had  neglected  bis  patient,  or  that  he  had  re- 
fused, being  thereunto  required,  hishelpe  or  assistance  to  any  person  or  persons  in  sick- 
ness or  extremity,  that  the  said  phisitian  or  chirnrgeon  should  be  censured  by  the  said 
court  for  such  his  neglect  or  refusal,  which  said  act,  and  every  jclauso  therein  men- 
tioned and  repeated,  this  present  grand  assembly  to  all  intents  and  purposes  doth  re- 
vive, ratifie,  allow,  and  conflrme,  with  this  only  exception  tliat  the  pits,  (or,  patients) 
shall  have  their  remedy  at  the  oouuty-oourts  respectively,  unless  in  case  of  appeal. — 
Enacted  Gr.  Assem.  Ta.,  sess.  1645-'66,  (Hening's  Statutes  atLarge,  vol.  1,  pp.  316,317.) 

'  An  act  for  regulating  tbe  feoa  and  accounts  of  the  praotlcers  In  physic. 
I.  'Wher'oas  the  practice  of  physic  in  this  colony  is  most  commonly  taken  up  and  fol- 
lowed by  surgeons,  apothecaries,  or  snch  as  have  only  served  apprenticeships  to  those 
trades,  who  often  prove  very  unskilful  in  the  art  of  a  phisician ;  and  yet  do  demand 
excessive  foes  and  exact  unreasonable  prices  for  their  mediciues  which  they  administer, 
and  do  too  often,  for  the  sake  of  making  up  long  and  expensive  bills,  load  their  patients 
with  great  quantities  thereof,  than  are  necessary  or  useful,  concealing  all  their  compo- 
sitions, as  well  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  their  practice,  as  of  the  true  value  of  what 
they  administer :  which  is  become  a  grievance,  dangerous  and  intolerable,  as  well  to 
the  poorer  sort  of  people,  as  others,  &  doth  require  the  most  effectual  remedy  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit : 
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Although  partial  recognition  of  the  profession  and  protection  of  the 
people  had  been  secured  in  several  of  the  colonies,  and  particularly  in 
some  of  the  large  cities,  by  legislation,  the  first  well-considered  act  reg- 
ulating the  practice  of  physic  was  that  passed  in  New  York,  June  10, 
1760,1  which  required  all  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  New 

II.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  lieutenant-goverrior,  council,  and  hiirgeasea  of  the  present 
general  assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  no  practicer  in  phisic,  in  any  action  or  suit  whatsoever,  here- 
after to  be  comnienced  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  colony,  shall  recover,  for  visiting 
any  sick  person,  moTn  than  the  rates  hereafter  mentioned:  that  is  to  say — 

Surgeons  and  apothecaries,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  those  trades, 
shall  be  allowed  : 

£    s.    d. 

For  every  visit  and  prescription  in  town,  or  within  five  miles 0    5    00 

For  every  mile  above  (ive  and  under  ten 0     1     00 

For  every  visit  of  ten  miles 0  10    00 

And  for  every  mile  above  ten 0  GO    06 

With  an  allowance  of  all  ferriage  in  their  journeys. 

To  surgeons,  for  a  simple  fracture  and  cure  thereof 2  00    00 

For  a  compound  fracture  and  cure  thereof 4  00     00 

But  those  persons  who  have  studied  physio  in  any  university,  and  talten 

any  degree  therein,  shall  be  allowed  for  every  visit  and  prescription  in 

town  or  within  five  miles 0  10    00 

If  above  five  miles,  for  every  mile  more  under  ten 0     1    00 

For  a  visit,  if  not  above  ten  miles 100    0  0 

And  for  every  mile  above  ten 0  01    00 

With  an  allowance  of  ferriages,  as  before. 

III.  And  to  the  end  the  true  value  of  the  medicines  administered  by  any  practicer 
in  phisic,  may  be  bet'er  linown,  and  judged  of,  Beit  further  enacted,  ity  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  whenever  any  pills,  bolus,  portion,  draught,  electuary,  decoction,  or 
any  medicines,  in  any  form  whatsoev^er,  shall  be  administered  to  any  sick  person,  the 
person  administering  the  same  shall,  at  the  same  time,  deliver  in  his  bill,  expressing 
every  particular  thing  made  up  therein ;  or  if  the  medicine  administered  be  a  simple) 
or  compound,  directed  in  the  dispensatories,  the  true  name  thereof  shall  be  expressed  in 
the  sanie  bill,  together  with  the  quantities  and  prices,  in  both  cases.  And  in  failure 
thereof,  sucli  practicer,  or  any  apothecary,  making  up  the  prescription  of  another^ 
shall  be  nousuited,'in  any  action  or  suit  hereafter  commenced,  which  shall  be  grounded 
upon  SHch  bill  or  bills:  Nor  shall  any  book,  or  account,  of  any  practicer  in  phisic,  or 
any  apothecary,  be  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence,  before  a  court ;  unless  the  arti- 
cles therein  contained,  be  charged  according  to  the  direction  of  this  act. 

IV.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  this  act  shall  continue 
and  be  in  force,  for  and  during  two   years,  next  after  the  passage  thereof  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  assembly.— (Hening's  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  iv,  pp.  ' 
509,510.) 

'  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  physick  and  surgery  in  the  olty  of  New  York,  passed  June  10,1760. 

Whereas  many  ignorant  and  unskilful  persons  in  physick  and  surgery,  in  order  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  do  take  upon  themselves  to  administer  physick  arid  practice  surgery 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  endangering  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  patients, 
and  many  poor  and  ignorant  persons  inhabiting  the  said  city,  who  have  been  persuaded 
to  become  their  patients,  have  been  great  sufferers  thereby ;  for  preventing  such  abuses 
for  the  future — 

L  Be  it  enacted  by  Us  honor  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  council,  and  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  it  is  hereby  enucted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  publica- 
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York  to  obtain  a  license  certifying  qualifications  from  His  Majesty's 
council,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  King's  attorney-general,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city. 
A  general  law  was  passed  in  New  Jersey  in  1772,'  closely  patterned 

tion  of  this  act  no  person  whatsoever  shall  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  the 
said  city  of  New  York  before  he  shall  first  have  been  examined  in  pbysick  and  surgery, 
and  approved  of  and  admitted  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  council,  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  the  King's  attorney-general,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  time  being,  or  by  any  three  or  more  of  them,  taking  to  their  assistance  for  such 
examinations  such  proper  person  or  persons  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fie. 
And  if  any  candidate,  after  due  examination  of  his  learning  and  skill  in  pbysick  and 
surgery  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  approved  and  admitted  to  practice  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  or  both,  the  said  examiners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  give,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  to  the  person  so  admitted  as  aforesaid,  a  testimon  iai  of  bis  exam- 
ination and  admission,  and  in  the  form  following,  to  wit : 

"To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come  or  may  concern  ; 

"  Know  ye,  that  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
the  lientenant-governor,  and  council,  and  the  general  assembly,  made  and  published  at 
New  York,  the  tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty,  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pbysick  and  surgery  in  the  city 

of  New  York,'  have  duly  examined ,  physician  (or)  surgeon,  or  physician  and 

surgeon,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  and,  having  approved  of  his  skill,  have  admitted  him  as 
a  physician  (or)  surgeon,  (or)  physician  and  surgeon,  to  practice  in  the  said  faculty  or 
faculties  throughout  this  province  of  New  York. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  subscribed  onr  names  and  afiSxed  our  seals  to  this 
instrument,  at  New  York,  this day  of ,  anno  Domini  one  thousand ." 

11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any  person  shall  practice 
in  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  or  both  as  a  physician  and  surgeou, 
without  such  testimonial  as  aforesaid,  he  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  the  sum 
•of  five  pounds,  one-half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  sne  for 
the  same  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  church-wardens  and  vestrymen  of  the  said  city 
for  the  use  of  ther  poor  thereof,  the  said  forfeiture  to  be  recovered  with  costs  before 
the  mayor,  recorder,  or  any  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  who  are  hereby 
empowered  in  a  summary  way  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  any  suit  brought  for  such 
forfeiture,  and  to  give  judgment  and  to  award  execution  thereupon  :  Provided,  That  this 
act  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  or  persons  administering  plivsick  or  practiotug 
surgery  within  the  said  city  before  the  publication  thereof,  or  to  any  person  having 
His  Majesty's  commission  and  employed  in  his  service  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

'  An  act  to  leguUte  tlio  practice  of  physio  anil  surgery  within  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  p.issed  Sep- 
tember 96.  177a. 

Whereas  many  ignorant  and  unskilful  persons  in  physio  and  surgery,  to  fain  a 
subsistence,  do  take  upon  themselves  to  administer  physio  and  practice  surgery  in  the 
colony  of  Nisw  .Jersey,  to  the  endangering  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  patients,  and 
many  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  who  have  been  persuaded  tp  become  their  patients, 
have  been  great  sufferers  thereby  ;  for  the  prevention  of  such  abuses  for  the  future: 
Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  govviiior,  council,  and  general  assembly,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  same.  That  from  and  after  the  publication  of  tliis  act  no  person  whatso- 
ever shall  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  within  this  colony  of  New  Jersey  before 
he  shall  first  have  been  examined  in  physio  or  surgery,  approved  of  and  admitted  by 
any  two  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  time  being,  taking  to  their  assist, 
anco  for  such  examination  such  person  or  persons  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  shall 
think  fit;  for  which  service  the  said  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
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after  tliat  of  New  York,  but  more  specific  and  strict  in  its  requirements, 
placing  the  licensing  power  with  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  so  applying;  and  if 
any  candidate,  after  due  examination  of  his  learning  and  sliill  in  physic  and  surgery, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  approved  and  admitted  to  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  or 
both,  the  said  examiners,  or  any  two  or  more,  shall  give,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  to  the  person  so  admitted  as  aforesaid,  a  testimonial  of  his  examination  and 
admission  in  the  form  following,  to  wit : 
"To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come  or  may  concern  : 

"  Know  ye,  that  we  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  the  governor,  council,  and  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  made  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  King  George  the  Third,  entitled 
'An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  within  the  colony  of  New  Jer- 
sey,' hav,ing  duly  examined ,  of ,  physician  or  surgeon,  or  physician  and  sur- 
geon, to  practice  in  the  said  faculty  or  faculties  throughout  the  colony  of  New  Jersey. 
In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  and  affixed  our  seals  to 
this  instrnnient,  at ,  this  day  of ,  anuoque  Domini  17 — ." 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any  pe'rson  or  per- 
sons shall  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  or  both,  within  the  colony  of  New  Jersey 
without  such  testimonial' as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  olfence 
the  sum  of  five  pounds ;  one-half  thereof  to  the  use  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  nse  of  the  poor  of  any  city  or  town- 
ship where  snch  persons  shall  so  practice  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  this  act,  to  be  re- 
covered in  any  court  where  sums  of  this  amount  are  cognizable,  with  costs  of  suit. 

Sec.  3.  *  *  *  Provided  always,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  person  or  persons  administering  physio  or  practicing  surgery  before  the  publi- 
cation hereof,  within  this  colony,  or  to  any  person  bearing  His  Majesty's  commission 
and  employed  in  his  service  as  a  physician  and  surgeon:  And  provided  always,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  hinder  any  person  or  persons  from 
bleeding,  drawing  teeth,  or  giving  assistance  to  any  person,  for  which  services  such 
persons  shall  not  be  entitled  to  make  any  charge  or  receive  any  reward  :  Provided  also, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  be  construed  to  hinder  any  skilful  physician  or  surgeon 
from  any  of  the  neighboring  colonies  being  sent  for,  upon  any  particular  occasion, 
from  practicing  on  snch  occasions  within  this  colony. 

Sec."4.  And  be  itfnrthei-  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  any  person  now  prac- 
ticing physic  or  surgery,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be  licensed  as  by  this  act  is  directed, 
shall  deliver  his  account  or  bill  of  particulars  to  all  and  every  patient  in  plain  English 
words,  or  so  nearly  so  as  the  articles  will  admit  of;  all  and  every  of  which  accounts 
shall  be  liable,  whenever  the  patient,  his  executors,  or  administrators  shall  require,  to 
be  taxed  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 
county,  city,  or  borough  wherein  the  party  complaining  resides,  calling  to  their  assist- 
ance such  persons  therein  skilled  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  every  physician,  sur- 
geon, or  mountebank  doctor  who  shall  come  into  and  travel  through  this  colony,  and 
erect  any  stage  or  stages  for  the  sale  of  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind,  shall  for 
every  snch  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  proclamation-money,  to 
be  recovered  in  any  court  where  the  same  may  be  cognizable,  with  costs  of  suit : 
one-half  to  the  pcrsoa  who  will  prosecute  the  same  to  effect,  the  other  half  to  the 
use  of  the  poor  of  any  city,  borough,  township,  or  precinct  where  the  same  offence 
shall  be  committed. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tlie  authority  aforesaid.  That  this  act,  and  every 
clause  and  article  herein  contained,  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  and  from  thence  until  the  end  of  next  session  of  the  general  asseilibly,  and 
no  longer. — (Laws  of  New  Jersey,  folio-edition,  1776,  p.  376.) 
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EISE   OP  HOSPITAiS. 

Hospitals,^  or  institutions  similar  in  character  to  the  infirmaries  of  the 

'The  word  "hospital"  is  derived  from  the  latin  Aospes,  a  guest,  a  stranger.  "  Hostel" 
and  "  hotel "  have  the  same  derivation.  A  hospital  in  cloisters  was  an  extra  apartment 
or  room,  a  place  of  shelter  for  strangers,  equivalent  in  purpose  to  our  hotel,  to  the 
^evu&oxel  of  the  Greeks  and  the  hospilium  of  the  Eomaus.  Although  it  is  to  the 
Christians  that  wo  must  look  for  the  full  development  of  institutions  having  for  their 
purpose  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  still  the  germs  of  all  our  benCA^olent  institU" 
tious  seem  to  have  had  an  existence  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  The  sick  were  treated  in  the  first  temple  erected  to  Esculai)ius  as  early  as 
1134  B.  C,  at  Titanus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  Young  candidates  for  the  priestly 
office  were  also  taught  in  them  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  temple  of  Esculapins,  at 
Cos,  being  the  most  famous,  had  accommodations  for  the  sick.  It  is  probable  that  the 
institution  established  by  Antoninus  at  Epidorus,  a  hundred  years  before  Christ,  was 
of  the  same  character.  One  existed  on  the  island  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  to  which  siek 
slaves  were  taken  to  be  healed.  There  was  a  public  building  at  Delos,  on  the  island 
Ehenaea,  of  the  character  of  a  hospital,  which  was  occupied  by  aged  women.  At  a 
later  period,  buildings  seem  to  have  been  erected  near  the  temples  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  sick  persons  visiting  them.  At  Jerusalem  there  was  a  large  building  named 
Bethesda,  or  "a  house  of  mercy,"  for  the  accommodation  of  the  infirm. 

The  term  "  hospital"  is  first  used  in  connection  with  curative  establishments  in  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome. 

The  first  hospital  which  attained  any  permanent  celebrity  was  established  and  richly 
endowed  by  the  Emperor  Valens,  at  Caesarea,  between  the  years  370  and  380  A.  D. 

To  either  St.  Ephraim,  who  died  in  381,  or  St.  Fabiola,  is  due  the  credit  of  founding 
infirmaries,  which  were  supported  by  charitable  contributions,  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  treating  the  siek,  The  good  Bishop  Nonus,  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  founded 
a  hospital  in  460.    Another  was  opened  at  Rome  about  the  same  time. 

The  Taberna  Meritoria,  at  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  sort  of,  asylum 
for  invalids.  Hospitals  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  were  much  encouraged  by  the  early 
Christians.  The  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  speaks  of  them  as  institutions  well  knowni 
and  deserving  support  and  encouragement.  St.  Chrysostom  established  a  hospital  at 
Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Basilius  established  a  hospital 
in  Cappadocia  in  370.  Paula,  a  rich  Christian  lady  of  Rome,  established  one  about  the 
same  year  in  Jerusalem.  In'Rome  alone,  in  the  ninth  century,  there  were  twenty-four 
hospitals.  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  established  hospitals  for  invalid 
soldiers  at  Constantinople.  The  H6tel  des  Invalides  of  Paris  aurt  the  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital of  England  are  of  this  character.  The  H6tel-Diou  in  Paris  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  f  Hospitallers  de  Saint  Antoiuo  do  Vieunois,  in 
1198;  l'H6pital  des  PetitesMaisons,  1564;  the  Hdpital  de  la  Charity,  1602;  Hopital  St. 
Louis,  1607 ;  Notre  Dame  de  la  Piti6, 1612 ;  Hospice  de  I'Accouehemeut,  16-io ;  Hospice 
Incurables  Femmes,  1634 ;  Hospice  Bioolri,  1634,  as  a  retreat  for  disabled  soldiers ;  La 
Maison  de  Chariiui,  1641 ;  Hospice  des  Enfants  Tronvc's,  U\i>i< ;  Hospice  de  la  Salp6trifere 
1656.  In  Germany,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  nud  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  Ber- 
n,  were  (latablished  as  early  as  1208;  St.  Gertrude  Hospital,  1405,  remodeled  in  1734; 
Hospes  pour  les  Enfans,  1687.;  Hfttel  de  Refuge,  1699 ;  Maisou  d'Orange,  1704  ;  Charity, 
1710  ;  Invalid  House,  1748, 

From  allusions  in  liistory,  it  is  almost  certain  that  institutions  known  as  hospitals  were 
maintained  at  other  important  localities  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  or  the  sick 
requiring  attentiori.  A  foundling-hospital  was  established  at  Milan  in  787,  .and  a  hospital 
for  orphans  at  Constantinople  in  1090,  The  earliest  hospital  founded  in  Groat  Britain 
was  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  1122 ;  but,  for  the  throe  centuries  that  followed,  no  other  of 
note  was  founded  in  that  empire.    In  the  sixteenth  century,  two  institutions  were 

ounded  iu  Great  Britain :  one,  Bethlehem,  oommonly  called  Bedlam,  (1547,)  for  lunatics, 
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present  time,  have  probably  existed  from  an  early  period  in  the  world's 
history,  and  certainly  from  about  the  period  that  Christian  charity  was 
taught  by  its  divine  Master  in  person. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  that  hos- 
pitals specially  intended  for  the  care  of  the  sick  became  popular  and 
recognized  institutions  important  to  large  cities. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  every  monastery  had  its  almonry,  where  one- 
tenth  of  its  revenues  were  dispensed  to  the  poor  and  sick ;  hence  the 
origin  in  many  instances  of  the  almshouse,  from  which  grew  up  the 
infirmary  and  pharmacy.  The  monks  were  our  earliest  botanists,  and 
in  their  gardens  grew  not  only  table-vegetables,  but  medicinal  plants; 
and  in  distribution  of  these  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  may  be  traced 
the  earliest  development  of  the  office  of  the  dispensary  and  the  apothe- 
cary of  the  present  day.' 

and  St.  Thomas's,  (1553,)  as  a  general  hospital.  There  were  none  established  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  there  were 
twelve  founded  by  that  nation,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1729  levied  a  tax  of  six- 
pence on  each  seaman  trading  in  America,  for  the  support  of  the  Royal  Hospital.* 

Twenty-three  have  been  founded  during  the  iirst  half  of  the  present  century.  From 
the  slow  rise  of  hospitals  proper  in  Europe,  it  will  not  seeiti  strange  that  they  developed 
into  a  system  bnt  slowly  in  America.  In  1639  there  was  a  small  hospital  established 
at  Quebec,  which  was  probably  the  earliest  in  America.  In  1658  one  existed  in  New 
Amsterdam.  In  1701,  the  year  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Detroit,  a  "  pest-house  " 
was  provided  for  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  171T  a  hospital  for  eoutagious  diseases  was 
built  at  Boston,  in  the  same  State.  In  1751  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  Philadelphia, 
was  chartered,  with  a  department  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  hospital  of  the  city 
of  New  York  was  chartered  in  1771.  In  1772  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Will- 
iamsburg, Va.,  was  chartered.  Since  then  they  have  multiplied  so  steadily  that, 
besides  extensive  State-hospitals  for  the  insane,  there  are  found,  in  every  large  city  of 
the  Union  and  in  almost  all  of  our  chief  towns,  institutions  of- this  class  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  for  the  relief  of  infirmities,  aud  for  the  proper  care  of  wounds.  It  is 
to  such  curative  establishments  that  the  term  "  hospital"  is  usually  restricted  in  this 
country,  though  in  Great  Britain,  as  iu  Europe  generally,  it  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  nearly  all  charitable  institutions. 

'  The  term  "  apothecary  "  is  derived  from  the  Greek  airoQfiKi],  shop  or  store.  The 
keeper  of  a  warehouse,  or  magazine,  was  formerly  called  an  apothecary.  Duriug  the 
early  periods  of  history,  physicians  undoubtedly  prepared  their  own  medicines ;  but,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  and  the  development  of  the  sciences  in  every  country,  it  seems  to 
become  necessary,  or  at  least  adds  to  the  convenience  of  the  physician,  to  intrust  the 
preparation  of  medicine  to  the  hands  of  persons  skilled  as  apothecaries  or  pharmacists 
Galen  had,  in  Rome,  a  drug-shop  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  about  A.  D.  181,  when  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  other  edifices  were 
destroyed.  The  art  of  preparing  medicines  became  a  distinct  branch  in  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,'aud  to  it  some  physicians 
devoted  themselves.  It  continued  as  the  employment  of  particular  individuals,  and 
thus  the  pursuit  of  the  physician  became  separated  from  the  art  of  the  apothecary. 
Mantias,  a  pupil  of  Herophilus  in  Alexandria,  is  credited  with  being  the  author  of  the 
first  pharmacopceiau  Heras,  of  Cappadocia,  wrote  a  work  on  pharmacy,  (B.  C.  49.) 
Throughout  the  East,  but  particularly  in  Alexandria,  where  learning  of  various  kinds 
was  cultivated  to  a  high  degree,  the  study  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  was  principally 

*Penn's  Archives,  voL  i.,  p.  451. 
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There  is  no  better  index  to  the  actual  condition  of  civilization  and 
the  development  of  Christian  charity  among  a  people  in  any  age  than 
the  care  they  take  of  their  sick  and  destitute.  One  of  the  complaints 
of  the  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam  to  the  home-government,  in  1649,  was 
that  they  had  no  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  sick.' 

These  complaints  must  have  been  eifective,  for  an  institution,  serving 
this  purpose,  and  known  as  the  Old  Hospital  or  the  Five  Houses, 
was  sold  by  the  governor  of  New  York  in  1680  for  £200,  after  it  had 
become  unserviceable  and  better  buildings  had  been  supplied. 

pursued  by  the  Arabians.  The  caliph  Almansor  (754  A.  D.)  is  said  to  have  founded  in 
Bagdad  the  first  public  apothecary  or  drug-shop. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  persons  who  prepared  preserves  and  con- 
fectionery at  court  or  for  the  nobility,  according  to  formulas,  were  known  by  this  name. 
Apothecaries,  as  oorapouuders  of  medicines,  were  first  legally  established  in  Italy  by 
an  edict  of  Frederick  II,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  about  1220.  Edward  III,  in  1345, 
conferred  a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  upon  Coursus  de  Gangelaud,  an  apothecary  of 
London,  in  recognition  of  his  attendance  upon  him  during  an  illness  in  Scotland. 
This  is  tl;e  first  notice  of  the  recognition  of  an  apothecary  in  England.  In  1457  a 
patent  was  granted  for  establishing  an  apothecary  in  Stuttgart.  In  France  the  stat- 
ute authorizing  the  apothecaries  was  issued  in  August,  1484,  by  Charles  VIII.  Until 
1511  no  distinctive  law  was  made  in  Great  Britain  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  profession  of  medicine.  In  1540  four  physicians  were  appointed  to 
examine  all  "  wares,  drugs,  and  stuffs  "  sold  by  apothecaries.  The  apothecaries  were 
incorporated  by  James  I,  April  9,  1606,  being  united  with  'grocers,  from  whom  they 
were  separated  by  a  new  act  in  1617.  Up  to  1815  their  authority  was  confined  to 
Londou,  after  which  it  was  extended  to  England  and  Wales.  This  corporation  has 
the  power  to  confer  licenses  on  its  members,  who  are  thus  invested  with  the  right  to 
administer  medicine  as  well  as  to  prepare  and  sell  it  in  the  shops.  Thus  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  practitioners  of  Great  Britain  are  only  apothecaries.  The  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Loudon  has  also  a  charter  and  the  right  to  grant  diplomas,  which  are, 
however,  honorary  and  confer  no  right  to  practice.  In  France  the  old  corporation  of 
apothecary-druggists  has  dissolved,  and  a  corporation  of  pharnuiciens  has  taken  its 
place,  but  simply  as  compounders  of  medicines.  This  is  true,  also,  of  Italy,  Prussia, 
and  Germany.  In  our  own  country  there  is  no  law  defining  or  limiting  the  spliere  of 
the  vocation  of  the  apothecary. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  came  into  existence  in  the  following  manner :    - 

In  1816  Lyman  Spalding,  M.  D.,  of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling 
a  national  pharmacopceia  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and  in  January,  1817, 
submitted  his  project  to  the  New  York  City  Medical  Society,  with  a  view  to  Secure  the 
co-operation  and  authority  of  all  medical  societies  and  collogea  for  the  perfection  of 
the  work.  He  suggested  that  a  convention  in  each  of  the  four  grand  geographical 
divisions  of  our  country  be  held,  and  that  each  adopt  a  pharmacopceia,  which  should 
be  submitted  to  a  convention,  to  moet  in  the  city  of  Wiisliingtou,  to  revise  and  com- 
plete tlie  work.  Tlie  convention  assembled  and  perfected  in  a  most  acceptable  man- 
ner their  laborious  work.  A  reKuliitinii  was  at  the  same  time  adopted  that  a  conven- 
tion should  meet  in  that  city  every  ten  years  for  the  ivvisiou  of  the  National  Pharma- 
copoeia, which  was  adopted  and  lina  been  pursued  ever  since.  The  National  Pharma- 
copoiia,  bott(!r  known  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  tlH^  United  States  of  America,  has,  since 
1833,  been  known  chielly  na  "Wood  &  Bache's  United  States  Dispensatory."  These 
authors  state  that  they  have  adopted  as  a  basis  for  their  work  the  general  arrangement 
agreed  upon  by  the  national  convention  in  the  pharmacopceia.  Decennially  a  general 
revision  of  it  is  made,  which  incorporates  all  the  new  therapeutic  ageuta  of  import- 
ance, thus  keeping  it  oven  with  the  times. 

■  New  York  Colonial  Records. 
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This  was  probably  the  first  hospital  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  general  hospital  chartered  in  the  colonies 
was  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  in  1751,  There  was  a 
provision  in  the  charter  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  which  has  since  been 
extended  to  two  large  State-institutions  for  this  class.  Inl769  measures 
were  taken  in  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  hospital, 
which  was  chartered  in  June,  1771. 

Dr.  Samuel  Bard  deserves  the  honor  of  suggesting  this  public  charity. 
The  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Williamsburgh,  Va.,  chartered  in  1772 
and  opened  the  following  year,  was  the  first  special  and  independent 
institution  in  this  country  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  This  completes 
the  list  of  chartered  hospitals  under  colonial  rule,  although  post  and 
temporary  military  hospitals  had  previously  existed  for  the  treatment 
of  soldiers  and  other  employes  of  the  government  in  the  several  colonies. 

Provisions  of  a  temporary  character,  for  the  treatment  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  especially  of  small-pox,  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as 
emergencies  demanded,  by  all  the  colonies;  and  in  some  provisions  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  inoculating-hospitals. 

A  pest-house,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  swept 
ofE  by  a  flood  in  1752,  with  fifteen  persons  in  it,  some  of  whom  were 
drown  ed.i 

The  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  for  the  distribution  of  medicines  among 
the  poor,  was  opened  in  1786  and  that  of  New  York  chartered  in  1791. 

AUTOPSY. 

Dissections  were  seldom  performed  prior  to  1760,  except  by  stealth,, 
and  even  an  autopsy  was  rarely  permitted,  except  when  suspicion  had 
arisen  that  death  was  the  result  of  foul  play.  In  1690  Governor 
Slaughter,  of  New  York,  died  suddenly,  and  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  made  by  Dr.  Johannes  Kerfbyle,  assisted  by  five  other  physi- 
cians, to  determine  if  he  had  been  poisoned,  which  is  the  first  recorded 
case.  The  detailed  statement  of  the  physicians  employed  in  this 
autopsy  gives  evidence  that  they  possessed  a  good  degree  of  proficiency 
for  such  investigations.^ 

'Ramsay's  History  of  South  Caroliua. 

'The  taking  of  the  testimony  of  medical  men  as  experts  by  coroners' j  uries  and  crim- 
inal courts,  in  oases  of  sudden  or  violent  death,  is  of  much  more  recent  practice  than 
might  be  inferred.  The  first  criminal  code  in  Europe  that  contained  statutory  provisions 
directing  the  taking  of  medical  testimony  in  aU  cases  where  death  was  occasioned  by 
violent  means  was  formed  or  adopted  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  Ratisbonne,  in  1532. 
This  code  laid  the  foundation  for  legalized  autopsies  in  criminal  oases,  for  it  is  only  by 
such  means  that  the  medical  man,  who  is  sworn  by  the  coroner  "  diligently  to  inquire 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  deceased  came  to  his  death,"  can  answer  knowingly  and 
correctly. 

The  office  of  coroner  is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter  granted  in  the  year  925  A.  D.  by 
King  Athelston  to  the  authorities  of  Beverly.  The  powers  and  duties  of  coroners  are 
defined  and  provided  for  in  the  common  law  and  in  special  enactments  of  the  differ- 
ent States. 
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MIDWIFERY. 

Up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, as  it  was  called,  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  women,  medi" 
cal  meu  being  called  in  only  in  difficult  and  protracted  cases. 

Dr.  John  Maubray  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  public  teacher 
of  midwifery  in  Great  Britain,     His  first  work  was  published  in  1723. 

Dr.  James  Lloyd,  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1754,  was  the  first  regu- 
larly-educated physician  in  Massachusetts  to  devote  himself  to  obstet- 
rical practice. 

Dr.  Attwood  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  physician  in  New  York  to 
publicly  announce  himself  as  devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  obstet- 
rics.   This  was  in  1762,  some  years  anterior  to  the  revolutionary  war 

Dr.  William  Shippen,  jr.,  immediately  on  his  return  from  the  leading 
European  schools,  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  ability  to  this  branch 
of  the  profession,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  first  public  teacher  of  mid 
wifery  in  America. 

In  South  Carolina  this  department  of  practice  was  first  assumed  by 
Dr.  John  Moultrie,  who  commenced  practice  in  Charleston  as  early  as 
1733,  and  for  forty  years  was  the  most  celebrated  physician  and  popular 
obstetrician  in  the  State  or  in  the  South.  It  is  probable  that  his  devo- 
tion to  obstetrics  antedates  that  of  any  other  physician  in  America. 

THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  THE  APOTHECAEY. 

Dr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  1765  the  first  American  phy- 
sician to  adopt  and  publicly  advocate  the  theory  that  medical  men 
should  confine  themselves  to  prescribing  remedies,  leaving  to  the  apoth- 
ecary the  compounding  of  medicines.  This  system  was  gradually 
adopted  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  remains  the  general  practice 
of  the  regular  profession,  except  in  the  remoter  country-districts. 

This  division  of  labor  only  became  an  established  practice  in  Great 
Britain  about  1750.  In  1754  the  College  of  Pby.sicians  and  Surgeons 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  their  fellows  and  licentiates  taking  upon  them, 
selves  the  duties  of  the  apothecary  and  in  1765  issued  an  order  against 
the  pursuit  of  specialties. 

Even  in  the  larger  towns  during  colonial  times  medical  practice  was 
laborious  and  unremunerative.  The  physician  often  had  to  ride  from 
20  to  100  miles  on  horseback  to  see  a  patient.  It  was  at  a  compara- 
tively late  date  that  the  doctor's  gig  or  "chair"  was  introduced,  even 
into  cities.  The  compounding  of  prescriptions  and  the  selling  of  drugs 
was  then  often  necessary  to  the  country-doctor,  and  to  some  extent  is 
still  so,  but  has  been  pretty  generally  eliminated  from  the  other  duties 
of  the  physician  in  the  towns. 

FEES. 

In  rural  regions  the  physician's  fees  were  often  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  in 
farm-produce,  and  his  remuneration  was  so  uncertain  that  he  was  fre- 
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quently  obliged  to  combine  farming  with  his  professional  vocation. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  clerical  profession  at  that  period,  as  farm-  or 
glebe-lands  was  attached  to  nearly  all  the  colonial  churches. 

In  fact,  in  those  earlier  days  of  the  Republic,  a  single  industrial  pur- 
suit could  seldom  be  relied  upon  for  a  livelihood,  and  success  and  thrift 
were  frequently  proportionate  to  the  diversity  of  occupation  ;  whatever 
the  principal  one  might  be,  the  second  was  ordinarily  agriculture.  The 
instances  were  few  where  medical  men  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
Eevolution  acquired  large  fortunes  solely  from  their  professional  voca- 
tion. It  is  true  that  we  had  many  wealthy  physicians,  but  their  fortunes 
were  generally  acquired  by  inheritance  or  by  judicious  investments  and 
fortunate  speculations. 

MEDICAL  TlTLES.i 

The  title  of  the  medical  practitioner  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries, 
and  the  popular  meaning  of  words  and  titles  has  so  changed  that  the 
original  signification  is,  in  some  instances,  almost  lost.  Thus,  in  English 
history  we  have  record  of  the  following  appellations  having  been  used  : 
Physician,  leech,  mire  of  myre,  barbers,  barber-surgeon,  chirurgeon, 

surgeon,  and  doctor.    Neither  surgeons  nor  physicians  of  the  present 

_ 

'The  appellations  or  terms  by  which  physicians  have  been  known  at  different  periods 
in  different  countries  are  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  comment.  The  words  "doctor" 
and  "physician,"  though  of  classical  origin  and  occurring  in  all  the  languages  of 
Western  Europe  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  have  in  the  English  language  alone 
acquired  their  peculiar  applioation  to  the  practitioners  and  professors  of  thehealingart. 

The  term  "  physician  "  is  of  Greek  origin,  being  derived  from  (jivaig,  nature.  From  the 
Greek  it  was  transplanted  into  the  Latin  and  thence  into  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Provengal,  French,  German,  and  English.  But  both  in  the  origiual  Greek  and 
all  the  derivative  languages,  except  the  English,  the  word  has  retained  its  proper  sig- 
nification, that  of  '■  naturalist,"  "  natural  philosopher,"  or  "  chemist."  The  word  "  physi- 
cian "  in  French  is  never  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  exclusively  use  the  corresponding 
English  term.  And,  singularly  enough,  the  word  "  physician "  in  English  has  entirely 
lost  its  original  meaning  and  appertains  wholly  to  the  medical  fraternity.  The  fact  that  | 
in  the  middle  ages  the  functions  of  the  medical  practitioner  were  united  with  those  of 
the  priest,  the  chemist,  and  the  apothecary,  and  that  the  professor  of  the  healing  art 
was  almost  the  only  one  conversant  with  the  operations  of  physical  nature  to  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  of  those  days,  was  probably  the  cause  and  occasion  whence 
arose  the  peculiar  application  of  the  term  in  our  language. 

The  word  "  doctor"  has  shared  almost  the  same  fate.  It  is  a  Latin  word,  derived 
from  Soceo,  to  teach;  and,  both  in  its  parent  tongue  and  through  all  its  derivations  in 
the  so-called  Latin  or  Romanic  languages,  it  has  retained  its  original  and  appropriate 
meaning,  that  of  teacher.  To  the  English  tongue  alone  is  confined  the  use  of  the  term 
as  applicable  to  the  medical  practitioner;  and  with  us  it  has  become  the  most  common 
designation  for  that  purpose,  though  it  has  not  lost  its  original  meaning  entirely  or  as 
exclusively  as  has  the  word  "  physician." 

The  Hebrew  word  for  physician  was  ii2\  (rophe,)  from  the  verb  meaning  to  smv,  to 
mend.  Gesenius,  in  giving  examples  of  the  application  of  the  word,  records  Luther's 
joke,  in  which  he  calls  physicians  "unseres  Serrn^ottes  Schuster  "—the  cobblers  of  the 
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day  iu  Great  Britain  are  called  doctors,  but  are  spoken  of  as  surgeon 
or  Mr.  In  the  United  States,  however,  they  are  almost  invariably  de- 
nominated doctor. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  we  find  the  title  Dr.  substituted  for 
surgeon  and  physician  in  America  is  in  New  England,  about  1769.  Since 
that  period  it  has  become  common  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  popular  appellation  of  "  doctor"  is  now  almost  exclusively  given  by 

Lord  God.  The  Greek  iarpo^  is  from  lao,  to  heal;  the  Latin  medicua,  from  medeor,  also 
meaning  to  heal  or  to  cure ;  and  from  the  Latin  come  immediately  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  medico  and  the  French  m^deoin. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  in  France,  according  to  CoUette,  practitioners  of  medicine 
were  commonly  called  "  myres,"  an  appellation  which  continued  to  be  used  for  several 
centuries.  It  was  also  iu  popular  use  in  England.  Its  derivation  has  been  traced  both 
to  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages :  Latin,  minis,  admirable,  extraordinary ;  and 
Greek,  /lipov,  an  ointment. 

Our  earliest  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  appellation  for  the  physician  (also  often  applied 
to  the  priestly  office)  was  the  word  '•  leech,"  from  the  Saxon  laec,  one  who  provides,  who 
cures,  and  the  active  verb  lacenian,  to  treat  with  medicaments,  to  heal. 

"Her  words  prevailed,  and  then  the  learned  leech, 
His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay, 
And  all  things  else  the  which  his  art  did  teach," 

— Spenser,  Faerie  Q,ueene, 
t 
"  The  hoary,  wrinkled  leech  has  watched  and  toiled, 
'Tried  every  health<restorlng  herVand  gum, 
And  wearied  out  his  painful  skill  in  vain.',' 

— Sowe. 

This  term  appears  to  have  been  the  one  in  common  use,  not  only  daring  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  of  English  history,  but  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. It  is  yet  common  enough  in  poetry,  but  not  often  found  out  of  it  in  that 
acceptation.  Its  disuse  was  due  to  the  same  cause  which  occasioned  the  supersedure  of 
many  other  Anglo-Saxon  words  :  the  introduction  of  Norman,  French,  and  Latin  appel- 
lations. The  medical  practitioner  then  began  to  be  styled  "physician"  among  the 
educated  classes  and  "doctor"  by  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  a  distinction 
which  yet  obtains  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  English  language  is  full  of  instances  of  words  which  have  lost  their  proper  sig- 
nificance and  have  been  appropriated  to  uses  beyond  the  scope  of  their  original  mean- 
ing. There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  deflection  than  the  title 
of  doctor ;  and  it  is  curioi^p  to  trace  the  cause  of  it. 

Both  the  words  "physician"  and  "doctor"  are  of  frequent  use  in  Shakespeare,  and 
to  the  same  purpose  as  at  the  present  time.  King  James's  Bible,  published  in  156^, 
which  is  followed  in  this  respect  by  tho  Catholic  version  known  as  the  Douay,  and  all 
subsequent  versions,  never  uses  the  word  "  doctor"'  iu  the  sense  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. It  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  iu  that  of 
the  New  Testament  it  occurs  several  times ;  never  in  the  meaning  of  a  professor  of  the 
healing  art,  but  uniformly  and  invariably  in  its  more  natural  meaning  of  teacher;  that 
is,  teacher  of  the  Imo,  (of  Moses,)  a  title  somewhat  analogous  to  our  title  of  doctor  of 
divinity. 

The  word  "  physician  "  occurs  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  same  sense 
which  wo  attribute  to  it  now.  The  most  ancient  allusion  to  members  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  them  in  any  historical  record  extant 
occurs  in  Genesis,  chap.  50,  verse  8,^  where  it  is  stated  that  Joseph  employed  them 
to  embalm  the  body  of  his  father,  preparatory  to  its  transmission  to  the  ancestral  bury- 
ing-place  of  his  family,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron, 
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the  people  to  the  medical  practitioner,  when  speaking  to  him,  and  the 
term  physician  used  more  generally  when  speaking  o/him. 

MEDICINE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Carolinas,  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  furnished  numer- 
ous valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  medicine  and  natural 
history,  and  for  some  years  led  all  the  States  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

As  early  as  1738,  Doctors  Maubray,  surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  and 
Kirkpatrick  introduced  and  conducted  successfully  general  inoculation 
at  Charleston.  The  practice  was  at  various  times  resorted  to  subse- 
quently. 

John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  settled  in  Charleston  in  1730, 
was  an  accomplished  physician,  and  published  in  1743  Observations 
on  the  Weather  of  Charleston  and,  later.  An  Account  of  the  Excre- 
tions of  the  Human  Body.  In  1753  he  published,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  p.  370,  "  A  description  of 
the  American  yellow  fever."    He  died  in  1760,  aged  52  years. 

Dr.  William  Bull  was  the  first  native  South  Carolina  physician  of 
note,  and  the  first  American,  who  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  This  was 
granted  at  Leyden  in  1734,  his  thesis  being  on  "  Colica  pictonum."  He 
died  July  4,  1791,  aged  82. 

Lionel  Chalmers,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  well-educated  physician, 
settled  in  Charleston  prior  to  1740.  In  L754  he  published  An  Essay 
on  Opisthotonos  and  Tetanus  and  in  1768  an  article  on  fevers,  in 
which  he  adopted  the  "  spasmodic  theory."  In  1776  he  published  a 
work  in  two  volumes  on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina. 
He  died  in  the  year  1777,  at  the  age  of  62. 

Dr.  John  Moultrie  was  the  next  South  Carolinian  who  received  the 
degi-ee  of  M.  D.,  which  was  granted  in  1749,  from  Edinburgh.  His 
thesis  was  "  De  febra  flava." 

For  the  ten  years  intervening  between  1768  and  1778,  there  were  ten 
natives  of  South  Carolina  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi 
cine  at  Edinburgh.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State. 

Alexander  Gardner,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  settled  in  Charleston  in 
1750.  In  1754  he  wrote  a  description  of  a  new  plant,  Gardenia, 
which  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Medical  Observations  and  En- 
quiries, p.  1.  In  1764  he  published  an  account  of  the  Spigelia  mary 
landiea,  or  Carolina  pink-root,  and  in  1772  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  paper  in  the  philosophical  transactions.  He  died  in 
London  in  1792,  aged  64. 

Vaccination  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in  February,  1802, 

by  Dr.  David  Ramsey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 

his  day  and  was  several  times  elected  to  the  State-  and  national  legis- 

atures.    During  the  absence  of  President  Hancock,  at  which  time  Dr. 
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Ramsey  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress,  lie  was  appointed  president  pro 
tempore  of  tliat  body,  and  filled  the  chair  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock— nearly  a  year.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1749,  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1765,  and  in  1772^  received  the  deg^ree  of  M.  B.  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  wrote  a  number  of  historical  works  of  decided  merit  and 
also  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army.'  He  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  pistol-shot,  fired  by  one  Anson  More,  in  May,  1815. 

OAEOL.INA  SURGEONS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  physicians  of  South  Carolina  served  in  a  professional 
capacity  in  the  Continental  Army  : 

Samuel  J.  Axon,  Robert  Brownfleld,  Mathan  Brownson,  John  Carnej 
Peter  Fayssoux,  Henry  C.  Flagg,  Oliver  Hart,  James  Houston,  Charles 
Lockman,  James  Martin,  William  Neufville,  Joseph  Prescott,  Jesse  H. 
Ramsey,  William  Read,  Sylvester  Springer,  William  S.  Stevens,  Fred- 
erick Gunn,  Benjamin  Tetard,  Thomas  T.  Tucker,  Samuel  Vickers,  and 
John  Wallace. 

David  Oliphant  served  a  short  time  as  deputy  director-general  of  the 
Army,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  resigned  in  1776,  as  he  was  appointed 
to  a  judgeship  in  that  year.  He  was  afterward  elected  to  the  State 
assembly  of  South  Carolina. 

'A  Review  of  the  Improvemeiits  and  Progress  of  Medicine  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

In  the  Carolinas  -the  following  enactments  were  made  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ments :  An  act  relating  nnto  the  office  and  duty  of  a  coroner,  and  settling  and 
ascertaining  the  fees  of  same,  enacted  1706,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  2,  p.  269  ;  An  act 
for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the  spreading  of  contagious  distempers,  enacted 
1712,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  2,  p.  383  ;  An  act  for  preventing  as  much  as  may  be  the  spread- 
ing of  contagious  dis  tetnpera,  enacted  1721,  Stat.  8.  C,  vol.  3,  p.  127 ;  Au  act  for 
the  better  preveuting  the  spreading  of  the  infection  of  small-pox  in  Charleston,  en- 
acted 1738,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  3,  p.  513 ;  Acts  additive  to  the  act  for  preveuting  as  much 
as  may  be  the  spreading  of  contagious  distempers,  enacted  1747,  1752,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol. 
3,  pp.  694-771 ;  An  act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  and  contagious  distem- 
pers in  Charleston  enacted  1749,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  3,  p.  720  ;  An  act  for  the  further  pre- 
venting the  spreading  of  con  fcagious  and  malignant  distempers  in  this  province,  enacted 
1752,  Stat.  S.  C.,vol.  3,  p.  773;  An  act  appropriating  for  a  pest-house  and  other  pur- 
poses, enacted  1754,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  4,  p.  10  ;  An  act  for  preventing  as  nuich  as  maj 
be  the  spreading  of  contagious  and  malignant  distempers  in  this  province,  and  re- 
pealing the  former  acts  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose,  enacted  1759,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  4, 
p.  78;  An  act  for  preventing  as  much  as  m.ay  be  the  coutiuu.anoe  of  the  small-pox  in, 
Charleston,  and  the  further  spreading  of  that  distemper  in  this  province,  enacted  1760, 
Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  4,  p.  106 ;  An  act  for  preventing  as  much  as  may  be  the  spread 
ing  of  the  small-pox,  enacted  1764,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  4,  p.  182 ;  An  act  reviving  and 
amending  the  act  of  1759,  Stat.  S.  C,  vol.  4,  p.  572;  An  act  appointing  coroners, 
enacted  1715,  Stat.  N.  C,  ed.  1791,  p.  10;  An  act  to  prevent  malignant  and  infec- 
tious distempers  being  spread  by  shipping,  importing  distempered  persons  into  this 
province,  and  other  purposes,  enacted  1755,  Stat.  N.  C,  ed.  1791,  p.  170 ;  An  act  to 
oblige  vessels  having  contagious  distempers  on  board  to  perform  their  quarantine 
enacted  1774,  Stat.  N.  C,  ed.  1791,  p.  270 ;  Statute  de  officio  ooronatoris,  English  stat- 
ute in  force  in  North  Carolina,  p.  13 ;  Statute  for  the  relief  and  ordering  of  persons  in- 
'eoted  with  the  plague,  English  statute  in  force  in  North  Carolina,  p.  353. 
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Eobert  Eose  and  Burgeon  Vaughn  served  to  the  close  of  the  war,  iu 
a  regiment  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  first  and  second  regiments 
of  South  Carolina  troops. 

Dr.  Louis  Mattel,  a  native  of  France  and  a  well-educated*  physiciauj 
practiced  near  Monks  Corner,  in  •  South  Carolina,  for  many  years.  In 
1756  he  removed  to  Charleston  and  practiced  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
Savage.    He  died  about  the  year  1775. 

Joseph  Rush,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  physician  of  the  Eevolntion^ 
settled  after  the  war  to  practice  on  St.  John's  Island,  S.  0.  He  served 
as  surgeon  under  Commodore  Barry.  His  death  took  place  Decem- 
ber 20,  1817. 

Alexander  Baron,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1768,  immigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Charleston  the  following  year. 
His  acquirements  attracted  attention,  and  Drs.  Millengen,  Oliphant, 
and  Wilson,  practitioners  of  extensive  business  at  the  time,  assisted  to 
introduce  him.     He  died  in  Charleston,  July  9,  1819,  aged  74. 

John  Lochman,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevoliftion,  died  in  Charleston,  Au- 
gust 16, 1819.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  William  Butler,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  physician  of 
distinction  in  the  Edgefield  district.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  A. 
P.  Butler.     He  died  November  15,  1821,  aged  67. 

Tucker  Harris,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  studied  med- 
cine  with  Lionel  Chalmers,  in  Charleston.  He  received  his  medical  de 
gree  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  he  entered  the  mil 
tary  service  as  a  surgeon,  and  continued  in  this  position  until  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.     He  died  July  6,  1821,  aged  76. 

Eobert  Wilson  and  his  son  Samuel  were  practitioners  of  reputation 
during  two  generations  in  Charleston.  The  latter  died  April,  1827,  aged 
.about  70. 

William  Eead,  a  surgeon  in  the  Eevolution,  died  at  Charleston  April  20, 
1845,  aged  91.  He  was  appointed  by  Congress,  May  15,  1781,  hospital- 
physician  for  the  department  of  the  South. 

Lyman  Hall,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College  of 
1747,  having  studied  medicine,  settled  in  Burke  County,  Ga.  He  after- 
ward became  governor  of  the  State.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  during 
the  Eevolution,  and  was  sent  by  St.  John's  parish  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1775  and  had  the  honor  of  signing  the  immortal  document 
that  signalized  our  independence. 

NORTH  CAEOLIKA. 

The  materials  for  a  medical  history  of  this  State  are  few.  Neither 
the  population,  the  character  of  her  public  institutions,  the  size  of  her 
cities,  nor  the  operations  of  the  revolutionary  war  centered  much 
within  her  boundaries. 

Hugh  Williamson,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  exten- 
sive information  and  fine  professional  acquirements,  was  an  ardent  and 
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influential  patriot  in  the  EevolutioD  ;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  militia  under 
General  Caswell ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  dis- 
played his  abilities  as  an  able  writer  upon  every  subject  that  lie  handled. 
He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1819,  aged  83. 

James  Brehra,  during  the  revolutionary  war  a  surgeon  in  the  infant 
navy,  was  a  skillful  physician  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  and  a  taste 
for  scientific  studies.  He  practiced  his  profession  with  success  for 
nearly  forty  years  at  "Warrenton,  where  he  died,  April  8,  1819,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Lancelot  Johnson,  a  surgeon  of  theEevolution,  died  in  Caswell  County, 
N.  C,  September  19,  1832.  He  served  in  the  Ninth  North  Carolina 
Eegiment,  which  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  South. 

Robert  Williams  died  in  Pitt  County,  N.  C,  October  12,  1840,  aged 
82.  He  had  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Eevolution.  He  was  an  able 
physician  and  a  gentleman  of  superior  intelligence  and  ability.  His  pub- 
lic services  were  numerous,'and  he  took  part  in  the  committee  from 
North  Carolina  that  ratified  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  of  North  Carolina,  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1776,  and,  having  studied  medicine,  entered  the  Army  as  a  surgeon's 
mate.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  war  he  settled  at  the  High  Hillg 
of  the  Sahtee,  where  he  practiced.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Meck- 
lenburg, was  elected  to  Congress,  and  while  occupying  a  seat  in  that 
body  was  chosen  governor  by  the  legislature  of  his  State.  He  died  at 
Salisbury,  March  8,  1808,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  medical  men  of  North  Carolina  rendered  assistance  to 
the  American  revolutionary  army  in  their  professional  capacity : 

Joseph  Blyth,  James  Fergus,  James  W.  Green,  and  Solomon  HoUing. 

Surgeon  Samuel  Curtis  died  March  31,  1822,  in  HiUsboro'  County. 

David  Love  was  surgeon  of  the  North  Carolina  brigade  and  was 
captured  by  the  enemy  August  1, 1781,  and  confined  in  New  York. 

William  McClure  and  William  McLain  entered  the  Army  as  early 
as  1775  or  1776.     He  died  at  Lincoln,  N.  C,  October  25, 1828. 

EARLY  MEDICAL  TRAINING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Though  the  New  England  States  did  not  lead  in  medical  education 
their  chronicles  contain  the  earliest  authentic  mention  of  medical  mat- 
ters and  instruction  in  America. 

Giles  Firmin,  as  early  as  1647,  it  would  seem,  delivered  lectures  or 
readings  on  human  osteology,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  first  "  anat- 
omy "  in  the  country,  "  which  he  did  make  and  read  upon  very  well." 
Dr.  Firmin  returned  to  England  in  1G54,  was  ordained  a  minister,  and 
died  in  1697,  aged  80  years.^ 

In  1771,  twelve  yea'rs  before  the  medical  department  was  organized,  a 
'New  England  Historical  arid  Geneological  Registers,  vol.  iv,  p.  11. 
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number  of  undergraduates  of  Harvard  banded  themselves  together  for 
the  secret  study  of  practical  anatomy.  Secrecy  was  a  necessity,  as  dis- 
section and  desecration  were,  In  those  daj^s,  synonymous  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  In  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  other  States,  the  prac- 
tice was  a  felony  for  sixty  years  later. 

Who  the  instructor  of  this  class  was  is  left  to  conjecture.  Possibly  it 
was  Joseph  Warren,  afterward  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  had  re- 
cently completed  his  medical  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  period,  and  was  beginning  to  practice  in  Boston. 
His  brother  John,  in  1783,  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  senior- 
class  referred  to. 

CONNECTICUT  PHYSICIANS. 

Phineas  Eiske,  born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  practiced  medicine  at  Had- 
dam,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  1738,  aged  85.  He  was  the  fourth  graduate 
of  Yale  College  in  1704.  He  was  a  minister  and  contemporary  with 
Dr.  Jared  Eliot  and  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  success  in  curing  epi- 
lepsy and  insanity. 

Moses  Bartlett  practiced  medicine  in  Portland,  Conn.,  for  over  30 
Tears  and  died  in  1766.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Phineas  Fiske, 
with  whom  he  studied  both  medicine  and  theology. 

Abijah  Moores  practiced  medicine  for  many  years  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
where  he  died  in  1759. 

Eliot  Eawson,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  practiced  medicine  with 
success  for  many  years  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1770. 

Thomas  Levenworth,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  died  at  Woodbury, 
where  he  practiced  for  years.     He  died  in  1673. 

James  Hurlburt,  a  native  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  died  at  Wethersfield, 
April  11,  1774,  aged  56.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  became  addicted  to  the  extreme  use  of 
opium.  He  was  a  favorite  preceptor  for  some  years  with  young  men 
stujiying  medicine,  all  of  whom  retained  great  respect  for  his  judgment 
and  learning. 

David  Atwater  was  a  surgeon  in  General  Wooster's  brigade.  He  was 
killed  in  May,  1777,  in  the  capture  of  Danbury  by  the  British.  The 
general  was  also  killed  in  the  engagement. 

iSdward  Sutton  was  a  surgeon  in  the  northern  department  during  the 
war,  but  died  of  dysentery,  while  in  service,  September  6,  1776. 

Abriham  Peet,  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  after  studying  his  pro- 
fession, settled  at  Canaan,  where  he  had  a  large  practice.  He  died  in 
the  year  1786,  at  the  age  of  47. 

Norman  Morrison,  a  highly-educated  physician,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
came  to  America  and  settled  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1740,  but  in  a 
couple  of  years  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  acquired  a  large  practice, 
which  he  retained  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
5  M  P 
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Josepli  Perkins,  a  native  of  liforwich,  Conn.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon,  practiced  his  profession  in  his  native  place,  where  lie 
died  1794,  aged  90.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1727.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  his  time, 
performing  with  success  many  daring  and  capital  operations. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  a  native  of  Windsor,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in 
1747,  was  not  only  a  good  physician,  but  an  ardent  patriot  during  the 
Eevolutiou,  and  held  many  important  offices.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  public  prac- 
tice.   He  died  December  1,  1797,  aged  71. 

Elihu  Hubbard  Smith  was  a  native  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  New  York  City,  September  19,  1798.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale ;  studied  medicine  and  settled  in  New  York.  Associated  with 
Doctors  Mitchell  and  Miller,  he  started  the  first  medical  journal  in  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  New  York  Medical  Eepository. 

Doctor  Campbell  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  in  Colonel  CIi;xpinan'.s 
regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers  in  1778  for  coast-duty. 

Dr.  Blias  Carrington,  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  in  October,  1776,  as  one  of  a  board  to  examine 
applicants  for  the  positions  of  surgeons  and  surgeon's  mates  in  the  Armj". 

Dr.  Abel  Castine,  of  Farrington,  Conn.,  served  as  a  surgeon  during 
the  Eevolution.    He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  December  23,  1831. 

Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  of  Connecticut,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revo- 
lution. After  the  war  he  settled  at  Hartford.  In  1803  he  ligated  the 
carotid  artery. 

John  Dickinson  was  a  physician,  and  died  in  Middleton,  1811,  aged 
82.    He  had  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  was  greatly  esteemed. 

Connecticut  had  many  physicians  of  high  literary  and  professional 
attainments  and  some  who  were  noted  for  their  large  classes  of  private 
students.  In  this  colony  there  are  numerous  examples  of  the  clerical 
and  medical  professions  combined  in  the  same  individual,  and  among 
the  latest  of  this  class  was  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  who  died  iu  1703. 

Daniel  Porter,  celebrated  as  a  bone-setter  and  general  practitioner, 
was  allowed  an  increase  of  salary  in  1670,  on  the  implied  condition  that 
he  would  "instruct  some  meet  person  in  the  art  for  whit-li  he  w<is  so  dis- 
tinguished." 

The  first  medical  degree  j>ranted  on  tliis  continent  is  believed  to  be 
tliat  conferred  on  Daniel  Turner  by  Yale  College,  in  1720.  As  this  de- 
gree was  an  honorary  one  and  intended  to  be  complimentary  to  Doctor 
Turner,  who  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  college,  it  was  wag- 
gishly interpreted  to  signify  miiltnm  donavif. 

The  medical  dopaTtment  of  Yale  College  was  not  regularly  organ- 
ized until  1813.  Q'his  colony  was  qnite  celebrated,  from  its  first  settle- 
ment, for  the  number  of  its  intelligent  physicianvS,  and  next  to  Massa- 
chusetts advocated  the  most  advanced  theories  of  public  education. 
Many  of  her  physicians,  from  their  superior  acquirements  and  skill,  occu- 
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pied  respousible  positions  under  the  government  in  colonial  times,  and 
in  the  Army  during  the  Revolution  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  literature  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  John  Ely  established  a  hospital  at  Saybrook,  in  1770,  for  the  inoc- 
ulation of  the  small  pox,  (the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,) 
which  he  conducted  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  with  good  success. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  of  American  troops  during  the  revolutionary 
war.    Died  in  1800,  aged  63. 

Benjamin  Gale,  a  native  of  Lang  Island,  born  1715,  published  a  trea- 
tise in  1750  on  inoculation  in  America  and  advocated  the  preparation 
of  the  patients  by  a  course  of  mercury.  This  was  a  meritorious  work, 
and  attracted  attention  from  the  profession  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America.  He  published  also  in  1763  an  essay  on  "  The  bite  of  the  rattle- 
,pake."    He  died  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  1790. 

Jared  Eliot,  a  physician  of  distinction,  was  also  a  minister.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1706  and  died  April  22,  1763,  aged  78 

Josiah  Rose,  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  studied  medicine  in  Boston 
and  was  a  leading  physician  and  surgeon  of  his  day.  He  had  five  sons, 
who  studied  medicine  and  were  surgeons  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
died  in  1786,  aged  70. 

Drs.  John  Bird,  of  Litchfield  ;  Perry,  sr.,  of  Woodbury  ;  James  Pot- 
ter, of  New  Fairfield  ;  and  William  Jepson,  of  Hartford,  were  all  promi- 
nent physicians  in  colonial  times  and  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

John  Bulkley,  a  native  of  Colchester,  combined  the  two  professions  of 
j, medicine  and  theology ;  was  an  exceedingly  popular  and  influential  per- 
son throughout  the  State,  and  held  various  offices  of  honor  and  trust. 
He  died  in  1754,  aged  50. 

Drs.  John  Simpson,  John  Noyes,  John  Watrous,  and  John  Eose  all 
held  honorable  positions  as  surgeons  in  the  revolutionary  array. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  Haven  was  instituted  in 
1784  and  published  a  volume  of  cases  and  observations  in  1788,  which 
is  among  the  earliest  publications  of  the  kind  in  our  country. 

John  Osborne,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  1713.  He  was 
a  distinguished  physician,  scholar,  and  poet,  and  was  an  alumnus  of 
Harvard,  in  which  institution  he  was  proffered,  but  declined,  a  tutor, 
ship.  Having  studied  medicine,  he  practiced  at  Middletown  until  his 
death.  May  3, 1753. 

Dr.  John  Osborne,  his  son,  was  born  March  17, 1741,  and,  after  prac- 
ticing medicine  at  Middletown  sixty  years,  died  in  June,  1825.  He  was 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  army  in  1758,  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war.    He  became  a  learned  botanist  and  chemist. 

Isaac  Mosely  graduated  from  Yale  in  1762,  studied  medicine,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Glastonbury.  His  adherence  to  the  British  cause  led 
to  his  removal  to  England.  He  was  tbe  author  of  a  medical  essay  which 
attracted  considerable  professional  attention. 
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Blizur  Hale,  of  Glastonbury,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1742  and,  liav- 
ing  studied  medicine,  settled  in  his  native  town  to  practice.  He  died 
May  27,  1790,  after  having  assiduously  performed  the  duties  of  his 
calling  forty-four  years.  He  once  represented  that  town  in  the  gener.d 
assembly. 

His  son,  Elizur,  also  a  practitioner,  died  in  Glastonbury,  December 
G,  1796. 

Elisha  Phelps  and  llev.  Moses  Bartlett,  practitiouer.s  of  medicine, 
resided  at  Portland  from  1733  to  1766.  The  latter  studied  both  medi- 
cine and  theology  with  Dr.  Phineas  Fiske,  of  Haddam,  himself  a  medi- 
co-theologian. 

Dr.  Aaron  Eoberts,  of  Cornwell,  serveil  throughout  the  revolutionary 
^var  as  a  surgeon  and  in  1783  removed  to  New  Britain,  where  he  died 
November  31,  1793,  aged  62. 

Moses  Bartlett,  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Bartlett,  also  a  physician,  stud- 
ied medicine  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  of  Willingworth,  (now  C3linton.) 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  commenced  practice  in  Portland.  Died 
in  1810.  His  brother  also  studied  under  Dr.  Gale,  and  located  and  prac- 
ticed in  Ashfleld,  Mass. 

Asaph  Coleman,  a  native  of  Colchester,  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  by  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  in  1774.  He  located  at 
Glastonbury,  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  entered  tlie 
Continental  Army  as  surgeon  to  the  Connecticut  troops.  He  was  several 
times  elected  representative  to  the  general  assembly.  Died  November 
15,  1820,  aged  73. 

Dr.  John  Dickisou,  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Dickison,  of  Norwalk,  com- 
menced practice  at  Wallingford,  but  by  invitation  of  the  selectmen  re- 
moved to  Middletown,  where  he  acquired  a  good  reputation  and  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  As  a  representative,  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
ture during  the  struggle  for  independence.  After  that  period  he  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  1793  was  appointed  judge  of 
probate,  and  in  1796  judge  of  the  county-court,  both  of  which  oflioes  he 
retained  until  his  death,  in  1811,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  agv. 

Elisha  Belcher  was  born  in  Preston,  (now  Lebanon,)  in  the  year  1757, 
and,  having  received  a  good  preliminary  education,  studied  medicine. 
At  the  commencement-  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  appointed 
surgeon's  mate  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  during  that  momentous 
struggle  participated  in  many  battles,  and  was  finally  i)romoted  to  a 
surgeoncy.  He  settled  at  (ireenwich  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  not  only  did  his  repiilation  extend  to  the  limits  of  his  own  county, 
but  reacluMl  those  oi'  VVcst,chester County,  in  the  adjoining  State,  (New 
York.)     He  died  in  December,  IS25,  at  the  age  of  0!). 

Eneas  Munson  was  born  at  New  Haven,  June  -'4,  1734,  and  died  June 
l(i,  1826.  He.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1753  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed tutor  ill  tlia,t  institution.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
in  the  army,  during  the -war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  but,  sooii 
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leaving  the  military  service,  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  the  study 
of  which  he  began  under  Dr.  John  Darby,  of  Bast  Hampton.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  settled,  at  Bedford  ;  served  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  Continental  Array,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society  ;  in  1760  moved  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  where  he 
died. 

Amos  Skeele  entered  the  Continental  Army  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Being  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  he  left  the  military  service 
anddetermined  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  He  studied  in  Litchfield  and 
afterward  with  Dr.  Hastings,  of  Bethlehem.  He  began  the  x^ractice-  at 
Haddam,  but,  after  practicing  in  several  places,  finally  settled  at  Chico- 
pee,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  March  2, 1843,  at  the  age  of  93. 

Robert  Usher,  a  niative  of  East  Haddam,  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Huntingdon,  of  Windham,  and  began  practice  in  1762  at  Chatham.  In 
January,  1776,  he  entered  the  Continental  Army  as  surgeon  of  Colonel 
Wadswoi-th's  regiment,  and  served  some  time  in  that  capacity,  and 
died  in  the  year  1820,  aged  77. 

CONNEOTICUT   SURGEONS  IN   THE   REVOLXJTION. 

The  following-named  physicians  of  Connecticut  served  in  their  pro- 
fessional capacity  in  the  American  revolutionary  army  :  David  Adams, 
Isaac  Brunson,  Noah  Coleman,  Timothy  Hosmer,  Timothy  Mather,  John 
Noyes,  John  Eose,  John  Simpson,  Justus  Storrs,  John  E.  Watrous, 
Samuel  Lee  of  Windham,  Aaron  Eoberts  of  New  Britain,  Albigeren; 
Waldo  of  Windham,  Laurett  Hubbard  of  Hartford,  and  Isaac  Smith  of 
Grreenwicli. 

Jared  Potter  and  Witham  Gould  were  commissioned,  July  3, 1776,  sur- 
geon and  surgeon's  mate,  respectively,  of  Col.  William  Douglas's  regi- 
ment. 

Surgeon  David  Holmes  died  March  20,  1779. 

Thomas  Sliinner  was  commissioned  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Army  in  1775  or  early  in  1776. 

The  names  of  many  other  Connecticut  physicians  deserving  of  men- 
tion might  be  added  if  time  and  space  permitted.  No  legislation.that 
is  deemed  remarkable  in  its  effect  on  the  profession  has  been  enacted 
in  the  State.' 

'  The  following  laws  wore  enacted  in  Coaneoticut  during  the  colonial  governrneut: 
An  act  providing  in  case  of  contagious  sickness,  enacted  1711,  Stat.  Conn.,  ed.  1715,  p. 
160;  An  act  to  prevent  the  small-pox  being  spread  in  this  colony  by  pedlars,  hawkers, 
and  petty  chapmen,  enacted  1722,  Stat.  Conn.,  p.  270  ;  Physicians  and  chirurgeons  to 
he  exempt  from  perforniiog  military  duty,  enacted  1722,  Stat.  Conn.,  p.  78,  act  regu- 
lating militia;  Physicians  and  chirurgeons  to  be  taxed  and  rated  as  others,  enacted 
1722,  Stat,  Conn.,  p.  282;  An  act  amending  the  act  of  1711,  enacted  1728,  Stat.  Conn., 
p.  352 ;  An  act  providing  in  all  cases  of  contagious  sickness,  enacted  1729,  Stat.  Conn., 
1750,  p.  225 ;  An  act  providing  in  case  of  infectious  diseases,  enacted  1732,  Stat.  Conn., 
p,  391 ;  An  act  additive  to  the  act  of  1729,  requiring  that  all  goods  coming  from  infected 
places  be  aired  .before  exposure  for  sale,  enacted  1752,,Stat.  Conn.,  ed.  1769,  p.  265 ;  An 
act  additive  to  the  foregoing,  providing  for  vessels  coming  from  iiifeotod  ports,  enact"d 
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EARLY  PHYSICIANS   IN   EHODE   ISLAND. 

Dr.  John  Clark,  formerly  a  pbysician  of  London,  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Khode  Island.  He  originally  settled  in  Bostoa,  but  was  banish«d, 
and,  with  Koger  Williams,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  new  region  to  the 
s)uth.  When  the  church  in  that  colony  was  organized,  in  164:4,  he 
was  appointed  pastor  and.in  1049  was  made  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
colony.  He  died  at  Newport,  April  20,  1676,  at  the  age  of  67  years, 
leaving  a  reputation  unsurpassed  for  purity  of  life. 

Dr.  William  Hunter,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name,  came  to  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1752.  He  lectured  upon  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  years  1755 
.  and  1756,  not  only  to  medical  men  and  students,  but  to  the  literary  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  of  Newport.  He  also  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  An  oil-portrait  of  the  doctor  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  State-Department,  in  Washington,  who  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Haliburton,  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Hunter,  was  his  rival  in  talent 
and  professional  ability. 

Dr.  Bowen,  a  physician  of  eminence,  resided  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  early  as  1640,  probably  coming 
in  with  the  second  party  from  Massachusetts. 

In  1663,  Oapt.  John  Cranston  was  licensed  by  the  general  court ''  to 
administer  physicke  and  practice  chirurgerie,"  and  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  the  following  words  :  "And  is  by  this  court 
styled  doctor  of  physick  and  chirurgery  by  the  authority  of  this  the 
general  assembly  of  this  colony,"  (Rhode  Island.)  This  may  be  claimed, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  first  medical  degree  conferred  in  America. 

Pierre  Ayrault,  a  French  refugee,  who  settled  in  the  colouy  in  the 
year  1686,  was  a  practitioner  of  physic. 

Drs.  John  Bret  and  Thomas  Moffatt  enjoyed  medical  reputation  as 
early  as  1761.  The  estate  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  British  pro- 
clivities, was  forfeited  in  1775. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Bowen,  the  originator  of  the  order  known  as  the  Dangli- 
ters  of  Liberty,  was  practicing  his  profession  in  Rhode  Island  in  176G. 

Jabez  Brown,  a  native  of  Seekonk,  R.  I.,  was  prarticing  medicine  at 
Providence  as  early  as  the,  year  1700. 

A  son  of  his,  Jabez  Brown,  and  Benjamin  West,  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine, assisted  Joseph  Brown,  of  Providence,  in  determining  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  that  town  during  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  1769. 

John  Mawney,  a  medical  student,  rendered  professional  services  to 

1756,  Stat.  Conn,,  1769,  p.  281 ;  An  act  additive  to  the  same,  reRiilating  inoculation, 
enacted  1760,  Stat.  Conn.,  1769,  p.  298;  An  act  additive  to  the  same,  concerning  inocu- 
lation, enacted  1760,  Stat.  Conn.,  1769,  p.  300 ;  An  act  additive  to  the  same,  concerning 
inoculation,  enacted  1761,  Stat.  Conn.,  ed.  1769,  p.  302 ;  An  act  reviving  the  original  act 
of  1729,  with  all  its  additions,  enacted  1769,  Stat.  Conn., ed.  1769,  pp.  305-34-1;  An  act  for 
the  suppression  of  mountebanks,  (dealers  in  quack  mediciues,)  enacted  1773,  Stat  Conn 
p.  389. 
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Diiddingtoa,  who  was  wouacled  ia  aa  expeditioa  comuiaaded  by  Gapt. 
Abraham  Whipple,  in  1772. 

Jonathan  Arnold,  a  physician  of  Providence,  was  a  deputy  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1776,  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  claims  of 
the  King.  In  1782  he  sustained  Mr.  Howell  in  his  protest  against  the 
infringement  by  Congress  upon  the  rights  of  the  State  and  was  re- 
elected to  Congress  in  the  following  year. 

Isaac  Senter,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  K.  H.,  was  studying  medicine 
at!N"ewport  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  him  ; 
and,  filled  with  patriotic  ardor,  he  immediately  joined  the  Rhode  Island 
troops  as  surgeon  of  a  regiment.  He  accompanied  the  secret  expe- 
dition of  General  Arnold  to  Quebec  in  1775  and  kept  a  private  journal 
of  the  march.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  afterward  released. 
In  1779  he  retired  from  the  Army,  and  commenced  practice  at  Crans- 
ton, and  subsequently  removed  to  Newport.  Prom  the  former  town  he 
was  sent  as  a  representative  to  the  general  assembly.  He  was  ap- 
pointed physician  and  surgeon-general  of  the  State,  and  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  literature  of  medicine;  one,  An  Account  of  a 
Singular  Case  of  Ischuria,  published  in  18th  vol.  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London.     He  died  in  1799. 

Eichard  Bowen  was  a  physician  in  practice  at  Seekonk,  R.  L,  as  early 
as  1680.  His  residence  was  in  proximity  to  Providence  and  he  visited 
the  sick  of  that  place. 

Norbert  Felician  Vigneron  was  a  native  of  France ;  was  an  educated 
physician ;  emigrated  with  his  family  and  settled  in  Newport,  E.  I.,  in 
1690;  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
1794,  aged  95.  His  son,  Charles  Antonius  Vigneron,  also  studied  medi- 
icine,  and  practiced  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  ITew  York,  where  he  died  of 
small-pox  in  1772.  A  son  of  the  late  Stephen  Vigneron  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Navy  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  was  lost  at 
sea. 

Thomas  Redman,  a  native  of  England,  was  educated  to  the  profession 
of  medicine.  In  1680  he  settled  to  practice  at  Newport  and  was  a  pop- 
ular physician.     He  died  in  1727,  aged  80. 

Joseph  Hewes,  a  surgeon  during  the  revolutionary  war,  practiced  at 
Providence.  He  was  the  preceptor  of  many  young  men  who  rose  to 
eminence  in  the  profession.     He  died  September  30,  1796,  aged  83. 

Sylvester  Gardner,  a  native  of  South  Kingston,  E.  I.,  died  at  New- 
port, August  8,  1796,  aged  69.  He  had  received  a  good  classical  and 
medical  education.  He  settled  to  practice  in  Boston,  where  he  acquired 
wealth.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  sided  with  Great  Britain, 
and  abandoned  all  his  property.  After  peace  was  restored  he  returned 
to  Newport  and  again  engaged  in  practice  with  success  and  reputation. 

Daniel  Lee,  a  physician  of  some  note,  died  of  yellow  fever  at  West- 
erly, Washington  County,  R.  I.,  September  10, 1798,  aged  41. 

William  Bradford,  a  native  of  Plympton,  Mass.,  was  an  accomplished 
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pliysician,  and  practiced  for  half  a  century  in  Bristol,  E.  L,  where  he 
died  July  6,  1808,  aged  79.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hon.  W- 
Bradford,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  In  addition  to  his  practice  as  a 
physician  he  studied  law,  and  for  years  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  State  and  an  ardent  patriot  iu  the  Revolution. 

Bphraim  Bowen,  qualifying  himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
settled  in  Providence,  E.  1.,  where  he  spent  a  long  and  useful  life.  He 
died  October  12,  1812,  aged  96. 

Daniel  Peck  Whipple,  a  native  of  Ehode  Island,  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  serving  part  of  the  time  in  the  Navy  and  part  in  the 
Army.    He  died  in  Cumberland,  E.  I.,  May  19,  1814. 

Amos  Throop,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  studied  medicine  and  settled 
in  Providence,  E.  1.,  and  engaged  actively  in  practice  until  his  death, 
April,  1814,  aged  70.  He  was  the  first  physician  in  Providence  who  set 
up  as  an  obstetrician.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Ehode  Island 
Medical  Society.    He  also  filled  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  State. 

Peter  Turner,  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  Colonel  Green's  Rhode  Island 
regiment.  He  had  settled  to  practice  at  Greenwich.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  practice,  which  was  large  and  lucrative  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  February  14,  1822,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Pardon  Bowen  was  born  in  Providence,  E.  I.  He  was  a  physician  of 
great  eminence ;  was  a  graduate  of  Ehode  Island  College  (now  Brown 
University)  and  a  surgeon  in  the  Eevolution.  He  was  through  life  a 
close  observer  and  wrote  some  valuable  papers,  one  particularly  on 
yellow  fever.    He  died  at  Norwich,  E.  I.,  aged  69. 

Samuel  Tenny,  a  native  of  Byfield,  Mass.,  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  studied  medicine.  He  rendered  medical  services  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  served  as  a  surgeon  iu  the  American  Army 
iu  Colonel  Israel's  Ehode  Island  troops.  At  the  olose  of  the  war  he  set- 
tled at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  the  year 
1816.  He  was  judge  of  probate  for  many  years  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Congress  iu  1800,  and  served  to  1S07.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1816. 

The  following  gentlemen  served  as  surgeons  in  the  Rhode  Island  i»ro- 
vincial  troops  during  the  French  and  Indian  war:  John  B.iss,  (who  was 
also  a  chaplain,)  Benjamin  Brown,  Thomas  .Alouroe,  Christopher  Nich- 
ols, and  Thomas  Eodmau. 

John  Bartlett,  Nicholas  N,  Boi^Mrf,  Johu  Chat-e,  Joseph  Ehodes,  Eb- 
enezer  Eichraond,  Ltni  Wueaton,  John  Parish,  and  Joseph  Bowen,  who 
served  as  surgeons  in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  were  all  resi- 
dents of  this  State.' 


'The  only  act  passed  by  tbu  colouial  governmout  of  Rhode  Island  of  interest  in  our 
present  inquiry  is  one  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  small-pox  and 
other  contagious  diseases  iu  this  State,"  which  was  enacted  in  1743  and  revived  and 
revised  in  1746.— (Stat.  R.  I.,  otl.  1798,  fo'.  335.) 
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MEDICAL   SCIENCE   ELSEWHERE. 

Going  farther  southward,  we  find  in  New  Yorls:  the  earliest  recorded 
instance  of  a  demonstration  from  the  cadaver  for  the  instruction  of 
students. 

In  1750  Drs.  Middleton  and  Bard  injected  and  dissected  the  body  of 
au  executed  criminal  before  their  students.  In  the  same  city  Dr.  Samuel 
Glossy,  a  Dublin  graduate,  began  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy. 

In  the  Jerseys,  Thos.  Wood,  surgeon,  in  1752,  advertised  through  the 
New  York  press  "A  course  on  osteology  and  myology  in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,"  of  about  one  month's  continuance,  to  be  followed,  if  proper 
encouragement  was  given,  by  a  "  Course  on  angiology  and  neurology," 
and  conclude  with  performing  all  the  operations  on  the  dead  body. 

EARLY   PHYSICIANS   IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  earliest  physician  in  New  Jersey  of  whom  we  have  any  record 
was  Abraham  Peirson,  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, England.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1632  and  immigrated  to 
Boston  in  1639.  He  removed  to  Southampton,  R.  I.,  and  subsequently, 
in  1667,  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  that  town.  He 
died  August  7,  1678. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  a  native  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  was  the  first 
president  of  Princeton  College  (formerly,  the  college  of  New  Jersey) 
and  the  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
also  a  practicing  physician  of  considerable  repute  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  last  century.     He  died  October  7,  1747,  aged  59  yeai'S. 

William  Turner  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  N.  T.  Pinquerou,  a  French, 
man  from  the  province  D'Artois,  who  had  settled  in  Newport,  E.  I.,  in 
1690,  and,  having  finished  his  studies,  removed  to  Newark,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  probably  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred subsequently  to  1750. 

Daniel  Cox  was  a  physician  in  extensive  practice  in  London,  but  it  is 
doubtfiil  if  he  practiced  in  America.  In  1690  he  purchased  the  greater 
part  of  West  Jersey,  and  was  constituted  governor  of  his  grant.  He  ap- 
pointed a  deputy,  however,  rather  than  relinquish  his  professional  busi- 
ness, and  eventually  sold  his  right  to  Sir  Thomas  Lane. 

Dr.  Jacob  Arents,  a  Hollander,  waS  naturalized  in  the  year  1716,  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Newark  from  that  time  until  the  year  1750. 

John  Eockhill,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Bnr- 
hngton  County,  March  22, 1726,  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia.  He  settled  at  Pittstown  in  1748  and 
enjoyed  a  remunerative  and  extensive  practice  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
He  died  April  7,  1798. 

Dr.  John  Gerard  Shults  practiced  medicine  in  ^Essex  County  as  early 
as  1730.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Holland,  who  came 
originally  to  New  York,  but  subsequently  removed  to  New  Jersey. 

Elijah  Bowen,  the  earliest  practitioner  of  medicinfe  in  Cumberland 
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County,  begau  practice  at  Shiloh  in  1730  and  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  September  26,  1773,  at  an  advanced  age.    Tradition  . 
says.that  he  used  vegetable-remedies  only. 

Dr.  Elijah  Bowen,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  Cohansey  in 
1714,  and  died,  December  21,  1765,  at  the  age  of  51,  at  Hopewell.  Like 
his  father,  he  obtained  his  remedies  from  the  vegetable-kingdom. 

Dr.  Seth  Ward,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  Greenwich  In  1760 
and  practiced  until  his  death,  which  occurred,  February  27,  1774,  at  the 
age  of  38  years. 

Gersham  Craven  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1765  and,  having 
attended  medical  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  located  at 
Eangoes,  in  1771,  where  he  became  popular  and  very  successful  in  his 
profession.    He  died,  May  3, 1819,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Jonathan  Elmer  was  born  at  Cedarville,  November  2!j,  1715,  and,  liav- 
ing  finished  his  preliminary  education,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia.  He  attended  the  first  course 
of  lectures  delivered  in  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, received  the  degree  of  M.  B.  in  1708,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Eoadstown,  but  afterward  removed  to  Bridgeton. 
In  1771  the  degree  of  M.  B.  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  1772  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  Cumberland  County,  but  was  deposed  for  expressed 
hostility  to  British  encroachments.  He  was  also,  respectively,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Provincial  and  Continental  Congresses,  an  officer  in  the 
American  revolutionary  army,  clerk  of  the  county,  judge  of  probate,  a 
United  States  Eepresentative,  and  Senator.  He  died  September  3, 1814, 
aged  72  years. 

Dr.  Robert  Halsted  was  born  September  13,  1740,  and  dred  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  1825.  He  was  an  able  physician,  and  having  rendered  serv- 
ices to  the  continental  soldiers  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  British  on  the 
information  of  a  tory  neighbor. 

Thomas  Ewing,  the  great  grandson  of  Finley  Ewing,  an  Irish  patriot 
who  had  been  presented  with  a  sword  by  King  William  for  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  was  bora  at  Greenwich,  September  13,  1748. 
He  received  a  classical  education  and  begau  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  of  Greenwich;  but  upon  completing  his  studies  re- 
moved to  Cape  May,  where  he  commenced  practice.  After  the  death  of 
his  preceptor  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and  practiced  there  until 
his  death,  which  was  caused  by  consumption,  October  7,  1782.  He  re-, 
ceived  an  appointment  as  surgeon,  and  afterward  as  major,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army  and  served  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Dr.  Deanoy  ])raic.tice(l  medicine  at  Newark  as  early  as  the  year  1748. 

Dr.  George  Andrew  Veisselius,  a  native  of  Germany  or  Holland,  immi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1749  and  located  himself  ab  Three  Bridges, 
where  he  afterward  married.  He  was  a  skillful  and  successful  physi- 
cian. After  his  death,  in  1767,  his  wife,  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
woman,  was  frequently  called  upon  by  her  neighbors  for  medical  advice.. 
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Dr.  Uzal  Johuson,  barn  April  17,  1751,  died  May  22,  1827,  was  a 
practitioner  of  medicine.  He  wa,s  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in 
1775,  but  declined  the  position  and  entered  the  British  army.  Being 
lame,  he  always  rode  in  a  small-wheeled  carriage,  npon  the  panels  of 
which  was  emblazoned  the  motto  "Non  nunquam  paratus." 

Dr.  Caleb  Halsted,  son  of  Dr.  Eobert  Halsted,  was  born  in  Eliza- 
beth, September  5,  1752,  and  died,  August  18,  1827,  at  the  age  of  75 
years.  He  was  a  leading  physician  of  his  day  and  rendered  professional 
services  to  many  French  families  of  the  nobility  who  settled  in  and 
about  Elizabeth.  When  General  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  came  to  this 
comitry,  in  1825,  he  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  doctor,  then  in  his  seventy-third 
year. 

Ebenezer  Elmer,  brother  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer,  was  born  at  Cedar- 
ville,  in  1752.  Having  received  a  classical  education,  he  studied  medicine, 
but  before  completing  his  course  he  entered  the  Army  as  an  ensign, 
which  position,  however,  he  resigned,  in  1777,  for  an  appointment  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  Army.  In  1789  he  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  afterward  a  Eepresentative  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  was  also  a  general  of  militia  during  the  war  of  1812. 
He  held  at  various  times  during  his  life  numerous  State-  and  Federal 
ofdoes  and  died,  October  18,  1843,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 

John  Darby,  a  Presbyterian  divine  and  also  a  physician,  practiced  med- 
icine at  Parsippany  as  early  as  1750.  He  died  in  1805,  aged  80  years. 
His  son,  Henry  White  Darby,  having  graduated  at  one  of  the  eastern 
colleges,  studied  medicine  and  practiced  at  Parsippany,  where  he  died,  in 
December,  1806,  at  the  age  of  48  years. 

John  Hanna,  a  native  of  Ireland,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1755,  studied  medicine  and  theology,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Bethlehem,  but  subsequently  at  Kingwood, 
Pittstown,  and  Alexandria,  at  which  latter  place  he  died,  IJ^'ovember  4, 
1801,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  He  maintained  a  good  reputation  as  a 
physician. 

Lewis  Howell,  a  twin  brother  of  Kichard  Howell,  governor  of  I^ew 
Jersey,  was  born,  October  25,  1754,  in  Delaware,  and  removed  to  Cum- 
berland County,  New  Jersey,  with  his  parents,  where  he  shortly  after- 
ward commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer.  In 
1777,  having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  commissioned  a  surgeon  in 
the  ConlTinental  Army.  On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  at  Monmouth  Court-Honse,  and  died  on  the  day 
of  the  battle. 

Dr.  John  Condict,  born  at  Orange,  July  15,  1755,  was  a  practitioner 
with  large  professional  business.  He  was  a  surgeon  and  afterward  a 
colonel  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  also  a  member  of  the  5few  Jersey 
legislature.    • 

George  Campbell  was  born  in  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  August  15, 1758, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  studied  medicine  under  Doctor 
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MoFarliii.  He  immigrated  to  America  while  the  revolutionary  war  was 
ia  progress  ami  entered  the  American  Army  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  close' 
of  the  war  he  commenced  practice  in  Franklin  and  soon  acquired  a  large 
and  remunerative  business.  In  1818  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
which  caused  his  death  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Isaac  Morse,  a  C^uaker,  descended  of  noble  ancestry,  was  born  at 
Rah  way,  August  5,  1758,  and  died  at  Elizabeth,  July  2:5,  1S25.  He 
was  a  student  under  Dr.  William  Barnet.  He  was  very  popular  as  a 
citizen  and  his  reputation  as  a  physician  was  'good. 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  a  native  of  England,  practiced  at  Eoadstown  i)re- 
viously  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred,  May  25, 1759,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  is  said  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  an 
Indian  chief. 

Samijel  Moore  Shute  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  in  1762,  and, 
although  but  14  years  old  at  the  breaking-ont  of  the  Eevolution,  his 
name  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  revolutionary  war  as  an  officer  in 
the  Army.  After  leaving  the  military  service  he  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer  as  a  student  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies 
settled  in  Bridgeton,  where  he  died  August  30,  1810,  at  the  age  of  51 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  the  town  and  was  ap- 
pointed surrogate  of  Cumberland  County  by  the  governor  of  that  State. 

Dr.  Bernard  Budd  was  one  of  the  fourteen  original  founders  of  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1766  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1790.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
reputation  as  such  was  second  to  none  of  that  period.  His  son,  John  C. 
Budd,  was  born  May  26,  1762,  at  Morristown,  and  died  January  12, 
1845.  His  medical  studies  were  prosecuted  under  Dr.  John  Condict,  of 
Orange,  and  he  was  a  skillful  practitioner. 

Oliver  Barnet  practiced  medicine  at  Xew  Germantown  as  early  as 
1765.  He  acquired  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  physician,  but  his  pa- 
tients often  complained  of  his  excessive  charges.  He  died  Decembpr 
23,  1809,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  amassed  a  for- 
tune of  over  eighty  thousand  dollars  from  his  professional  business. 

John  D.  Williams  was  born  November  5,  1765,  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Daniel  Barret,  and  commenced  practice  at  Connecticut  Farms. 
He  married  a  sister  of  the  elder  Governor  Pennington  and  was  appoint- 
ed a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was  the  tirst  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society  and  died  January  5,  1S20. 

The  first  resident  physician  of  Flemington  was  Dr.  Creed,  who  prac- 
ticed there  as  early  as  1765. 

Aaron  Formau,  a  practitioner  of  nu'dicine,  was  born  February  4, 
1745,  in  Wales,  and,  having  immigrated  to  this  country,  died  in  Hunter- 
don County,  January  11,  1805.  Hu  was  a  prominent  physician  and 
surgeon,  careful  of  his  reputation  and  proud  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a   practitioner  of  medicine   at  Newark,  died 
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1)l.  Paul  xMicblau,  a  physician  of  liiizabetli,  was  enrolled  a  member 
ol'  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1773. 

Dr.  lohabod  Buruet,  a  native  of  Scotland,  practiced  medicine  in  lilliz- 
abeth.  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  90.  His  son,  William  Bur- 
net, was  born  December  2,  1730,  and  joined  the  American  Continental 
Army  (at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  independence)  as  a 
surgeon  and  in  the  fall  of  1775  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Hospital.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  later  was  constituted  physician  and  surgeon-general  of  the  eastern 
district,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
died  in  1791,  aged  61. 

,  Dr.  John  Griffith  was  practicing  physic  at  Eahway  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  medical  society  and  was  president  of  it  in  1790. 

Eobert  Patterson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  kept  a  store  in  Bridgeton  in 
1773,  but,  abandoning  the  mercantile  business,  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  and  after  completing  a  course  of  studies  entered  the  Army 
as  an  assistant  surgeon.  Cumberland  County  became  the  theater  oi 
Ms  professional  labors  after  his  leaving  the  Army.  In  1779  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
later.  Director  of  the  Mint,  by  President  Jefferson ;  and  finally,  in  1819, 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Died  in 
1821,  aged  82. 

Mathias  Peirsou  was  born  in  Orange,  June  20,  1734,  and  spent  his 
life  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  town.  He  died  May  9,  1808. 
aged  74.  Descendants  of  his,  bearing  the  same  name,  still  adorn  the 
profession  in  New  Jersey  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Dr.  Edward  Pigot  was  one  of  the  earliest  physicians  of  Essex  County, 

Drs.  William  Barnet,  William  Burnel,  Jabez  Campfield,  Moses  G.  El- 
mer, Jacob  Harris,  Otto  Bodo,  Benjamin  Stockton,  and  Garrett  Tunison 
were  surgeons  to  the  Nevv  Jersey  troops  in  the  Continental  Army. 

POEMATION  OF  3IEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

In  'Saw  Jersey  a  general  or  State  medical  society  wms  organized  on 
tlie  voluntary  principle  in  1766  and  was  incorporated  by  the  State  in 
1790.  This  was  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  medical  association  of  the 
country,  and  the  only  one  tl^at  has  survived  which  is  known  to  have 
preserved  records  and  transactions  that  antedate  the  Eevolution. 

Their  desire  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education  is  evident, 
as  rules  were  prescribed  to  its  members  at  an  early  day  in  reference  to 
receiving  medical  apprentices  under  their  charge.' 

Its  regulations  provided  that  "  The  apprentice  must  be  refused  nnlei-s 

'  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  the  founders  and  original  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  -which  was  established  July  20, 1766  : 

Eobert  McKean,  Christopher  Manlove,  John  Cockran,  Moses  Bloomfield,  James  Gilli- 
land,  William  Burnet,  Jonathan  Dayton,  Thomas  Wiggins,  William  Adams,  Bernard 
Budd,  Lawrence  van  Derveer,  John  Griffith,  Isaac  Harris,  Joseph  Sacket. 
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be  has  a  comi^etent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
rudiments  of  Greek  and  will  serve  not  less  than  four  years,  one  of 
which  may  be  spent  abroad,  and  pay  one  hundred  pounds,  proclama- 
tion-money, as  ai)prentice-fee."  The  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey,  in 
1772,  for  the  first  time,  passed  a  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  province,  requiring  all  practitioners  of  medicine  to  be  examined 
and  licensed  under  the  direction  of  at  least  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  upon  due  examination  of  his  learning  and  skill  in 
physic  and  surgery.  This  law  followed  closely  the  stipulations  and  pre- 
served the  spirit  of  an  act  passed  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  in  1760, 
for  the  regulation  of  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  seems  to 
have  exercised  a  good  influence. 

John  Morgan,  immediately  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  in  1765,  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  a  medical  society,  called  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  which  was  the  first  in  Pennsylvania.  An  American 
medical  society  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1783,  of  which  Dr.  William 
Shippen  was  president  and  Dr.  Henry  Stuber  secretary.  I  have  seen  no 
record  of  its  labors. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  was  established  in  1787, 
and  has  always  been  the  supporter  of  high  ethics  in  the  profession,  and 
has  done  much  in  this  regard.  It  has  published  numerous  volumes  of 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profession.'  The  Delaware  State 
Medical  Society  was  organized  in  1776.  The  Medical  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  formed  in  1781.  The  South  Carolina  Medical  Association 
was  founded  1789  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1794.  The  Medical 
Society  of  New  Hampshire  was  formed  in  1791;  the  Medical  Society 
of  Connecticut  in  1784.  The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  was  incorporated  in  1799. 

EAELY  PHYSICIANS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thomas  Wynne,'  a  Welsh  physician,  and  his  brother,  also  a  physician, 
settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1682.  They  came  with  William  Penn  in  the 
Welcome.^  He  had  a  taste  for  public  affairs  and  was  elected  member  of 
the  provincial  assembly. 

Griffith  Owen  was  an  English  physician  and  among  the  early  follow- 
ers of  I'enn.  He  amputated  an  arni  in  1699  at  Chester.'  He  died  in 
1717,  aged  70.     He  left  a  son,  a  physician  in  practice. 

John  Goodson,  also  an  linglish  physician,  was  in  active  practice  in 
riiiladelphia  as  early  as  1700. 

Dr.  Hodgson  was  also  pracl,i('iiig  at  the  same  period  in  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Jones,  a  physician  of  note,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  June  13, 

'  Carson'M  History  of  the  University  of  Peuusylvania,  p.  •->v!v!. 
-'Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
3  Carson's  History  of  the  Univorsity  of  Pennsylvania. 
■•Journal  of  the  life  of  Tlmnias  Story,  p.'.>45. 
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1682,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  original  immigrants  to  tins  colony. 
He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne. 

Evan  Jones,  a  brother  of  the  former,  came  to  the  colony  about  the 
same  time  and  was  a  prominent  physician. 

Christopher  Witt,  a  physician  of  extensive  learning,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1704.  He  was  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  the  vulgar  sus- 
pected him  of  being  a  conjurer.    He  died  in  1769,  aged  90. 

John  Kearsley,  an  Euglish  physician,  arrived  in  the  colony  about 
1711  ^and  Thomas  Graeme  iu  1719.  Graeme  was  a  highly-educated 
physician  and  distinguished  citizen.  He  was  a  popular  member  of  the 
assembly  and  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  building  of  Christ  Church  and  left  a  valuable  estate  to 
endow  a  widows'  hospital.     He  died  in  1772,  aged  82. 

Lloyd  Zachary,  as  early  as  1720,  was  in  practice. 

Owen  Griffith,  a  young  man  of  promise  in  the  profession,  diediu  1731, 
aged  25. 

William  Gardiner,  a  native  of  Germany,  having  been  educated  as  a 
physician,  immigrated  to  America  and  settled  ia  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where 
he  practiced  with  reputation  until  he  died  in  1756,  aged  45. 

Phineas  Bond,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  regularly  educated  to 
medicine  in  Europe.  He  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  and  settled 
to  practice  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  rose  to  eminence  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  country.     He  died  in  1773,  aged  56. 

Cadwallader  Evans  was  born  in  Philadelphia .;  studied  medicine  and 
graduated  in  England.  He  settled  in  his  native  place.  In  1759  he  was 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  position  which 
he  held  with  abiliiy  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1773,  aged  57. 

John  Bartram,  a  native  of  Delaware  County,  Pal,  and  a  son  of  a 
physician  of  the  same  name,  who  was  killed  by  the  Whitoc  Indians  in 
North  Carolina,  studied  medicine  and  settled  in  Phi!ade]i>hia.  He  was 
an  eminent  botanist,  and  explained  and  explored  almost  all  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  settled  parts  of  Xorth  America.  His  contributions  to 
the  science  of  botany  and  natural  history  were  numerous  and  valuable. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1777. 

Thomas  Cadwallader,  M.  D.,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia;  received 
a  good  classical  education  ;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Evan  Jones ;  he 
also  attended  lectures  in  Europe.  He  was  the  first  physician  in  Phila- 
delphia to  make  dissections  and  subsequently  assisted  Dr.  Shippen  in 
his  lectures  before  his  class.  He  was  among  the  earliest  contributors 
to  medical  literature  in  America.  In  1745  he  published  an  "  Essay  on 
the  iliac  passion."  He  was  one  of  the  first  corps  of  physicians  appointed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1751.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all. 
He  died  November  14,  1779,  aged  72. 

Adam  Simon  Kuhn,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  brought  when  a  child 
with  his  father,  who  settled  as  a  farmer  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1733. 
Having  studied  medicine  he  practiced  in  Lancaster.    He  was  a  good 
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classical  scholar  and  a  man  of  fiae  natural  abilities  and  a  great  sup- 
porter of  public  education.    He  died  July  23,  1780,  aged  66. 

George  Glentworth,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was  educated  to  the 
medical  profession  in  Europe,  graduating  in  Edinburgh,  in  175.j.  In 
1758  he  was  a  junior  surgeon  in  the  British  army.  He  took  sides  with, 
the  patriots  in  the  Ilevolutiou  and  was  commissioned  surgeon  in  the 
American  Army  and  assisted  in  extracting  the  ball  that  wounded  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  at  Brandywine.    He  died  in  1792. 

James  Hutchinson,  a  practitioner  of  Bucks  (Jouuty,  Pa.,  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793.  He  was  a  physician  of  superior 
acquirements  and  an  excellent  chemist.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  He  held  at  one  time  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  materia 
medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  Preston  Moore  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and  son  of  Dr. 
"Nicholas  Moore,  president  of  the  True  Society  of  Traders,  who  came  to 
America  with  William  Penn.  He  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  was 
a  good  physician  and  of  good  business-habits.  He  inherited  large  landed 
property  from  his  father  and  was  treasurer  of  the  general  assembly.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  contributors  and  one  of  the  first  physicians  appointed 
to  attend  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July 
15,  1785,  aged  76. 

David  Jackson,  a  surgeon  of  the  revolutionary  war,  died  in  Philadelphia 
September  17,  1801.  He  was  the  father  of  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  Irvine,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  educated  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  was  for  some  years  a  surgeon  in  the  British  navy.  Having 
resigned,  he  immigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  On  the 
breaking-out  of  the  Eevolution  he  took  part  with  the  colonies  and  filled 
numerous  important  posts  as  surgeon  and  as  commander,  with  a  rank  as 
high  as  major-general.  He  was  elected  to  and  served  in  Congress  from 
1786  to  1788.    He  died  July  30,  1804,  in  Philadelphia. 

Absalom  Baird,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  !;e\o- 
lution.     He  died  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  October  27,  1805. 

John  Eedman,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  educated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  and  graduated  at  Leyden  in  1748.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  corps  of  physicians  in  1751  appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
a  post  he  held  until  1780.  He  possessed  fine  literary  aei|uiremeuts,  was 
a  close  reasoner  and  a  most  excellent  and  judicious  practitioner,  and 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  profession  in  Philadelphia.  lu  1759 
he  published  a  defense  of  inoculation  and  advised  the  use  of  mercury  in 
preserving  the  patient.  1  le  was  the  first  president'of  tlie  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,    lie  died  March  19, 1807. 

John  Wilkins,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  surgeon  in  Col.  Wil- 
liam Butler's  regiment  in  the  Eevolution.  He  was  subsequently  in  the 
commissary-department  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  therefore 
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better  known  as  General  Wilkins.    He  died  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
in  April,  1816. 

Nathaniel  Bedford  was  a  well-educated  English  surgeon  who  [settled 
in  Pittsburg  as  early  as  1783,  probably  the  first  educated  physician 
to  settle  there.  He  practiced  there  with  success  during  the  remainder 
of  Bis  life  and  died  about  1815.  Dr.  Peter  Moway  was  his  successor  in 
practice. 

George  Logan  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  grandson  of  James 
Logan.  He  received  a  good  classical  education  and  then  studied  medi- 
cine and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1779.  He  settled  to  practice  at  his  homestead,  "  Stouton,"  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  combined  agriculture  with  the  duties  of  his  profession.  He 
was  popular  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  citizen;  was  sent  several  times 
to  the  State-legislature.  In  1798  he  went  to  France  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  prevent  hostilities  between  that  nation  and  the  United 
States,  and  no  doubt  accomplished  some  useful  purpose  to  that  end.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  from  1801  to  1807.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  other  local  associations.  He 
died  April  9,  1821. 

Stephen  Munroe  was  one  of  the  early  physicians  in  Fayette  County, 
Pa.  He  practiced  in  Sutton,  where  he  died,  September  9,  1826,  at  an 
advanced  age.  ' 

John  Morgan,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1735  and  in  1757  re- 
ceived the  first  literary  honors  conferred  by  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 
Previous  to  his  graduation  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  John  Eedman,  and  having  completed  his  studies  entered  the  Provin- 
cial Army  as  a  lieutenant  and  surgeon  in  the  war  -syith  the  French  and 
Indians ;  left  the  Army  in  1760  and  sailed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  his  medical  education.  In  1762  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  He  went  to  Paris,  made 
an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  and  was  elected  member  of  several  learned 
societies.  After  his  return  home  he  began  ijractice,  was  the  co-founder 
with  Dr.  Shippen  of  the  medical  department  of  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  elected  professor  of  theory  and  practice. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress director-general  and  physician-in-chief  to  the  hospital  of  the 
American  Army,  but  was  afterward  removed  on  groundless  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him.    He  died,  October  15, 1789,  in  his  fifty -fourth  year. 

His  publications  were  "A  discourse  on  the  institution  of  medical 
schools  in  Philadelphia,"  1765  ;  "  A  prize  essay  on  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages of  a  perpetual  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;"  "A 
recommendation  of  inoculation,"  in  1776 ;  "  Vindication  of  his  public 
character  as  director  of  the  general  hospital,"  1777 ;  and  a  number  of 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  an 
institution  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Dr.  Prentice,  of  Carlisle,  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery, 

6  MP 
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and  rendered  professional  aid  to  the  wounded  of  the  English  army  after 
an  engagement  with  the  French  and  Indians,  in  April,  1756.  Dr.  Jami- 
son, surgeon  of  the  provincial  troops,  participating  in  the  battle,  was 

missipg. 

Adam  Kuhn,  son  of  Dr.  Adam  Simon  Kuhn,  was  born  in  Germantown, 
November  17,  1741,  and  died  July  5,  1817,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  and  studied  medicine  with  his  father  until 
the  year  1701,  when  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  entered  the  University  of 
Upsal,  under  the  celebrated  LinnDeus.  After  studying  there  one  year, 
he  matriculated  at  Edinburgh,  whence  he  obtained  his  degree,  June  12, 
1767.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  the  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
and,  subsequently,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  on  the  committee  of  safety 
and  board  of  examining  surgeons  and  was  director-general  of  the  hos- 
pital for  'New  Jersey  troops.  He  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  societies  then  in  existence. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  born  on  his  father's  plantation, fourteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  December  24,  1745,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  April  18, 
1813,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  before  he  com- 
pleted his  fifteenth  year  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Eedman 
and  William  Shippen,  to*  the  former  of  whom  he  was  apprenticed  for 
six  years.  In  1766  he  sailed  for  Europe,  matriculated  at  Edinburgh, 
and  graduated  in  1768  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  At  dif- 
ferent times  he  filled  various  chairs  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
also,  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia ;  was  physician-general  of  the  hos- 
pital of  the  middle  military  department;  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
for  draughting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1770,  and  as  such  his 
name  is  attached  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous and  varied  writer,  his  works  treating  upon  nearly  all  branches 
of  science.  He  had  great  power  for  original  observation  and  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  genius  on  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  United  States 
which  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  has  not  eft'aced. 

The  first  regularly-bred  physician  of  Dauphin  County  was  Dr.  McLel 
land,  of  Greeucastle.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  practice,  whicli 
extended  over  an  area  of  sixty  miles. 

Dr.  William  Shippen,  sr.,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Shippen,  the  immi 
grant.  He  studied  medicine  and  practiced  with  success  and  reputatior 
in  Philadelphia  during  a  long  life.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  th( 
College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Philo 
sophical  Society  and  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvanij 
Hospital.  He  also  served  a  term  as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  diec 
November  4,  1801,  aged  89. 
Dr.  William  Shippen,  son  of  the  above-named,  of  Philadelphia,  wai 
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boru  iQ  1736  and  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1754.  He 
spent  three  years  after  his  graduation  in  the  study  of  medicine  with  his 
father,  and  at  the  age  of  21  sailed  for  Europe,  entered  at  Edinburgh,  re- 
ceived the  doctorate  degree,  and  returned  to  his  native  city  in  the  year 
1762.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  commenced  a  course  of  medical 
lectures  on  anatomy  in  1762.  He  occupied  at  different  times  several 
chairs  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1776  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Continental  Army 
as  Medical  Director-General,  but  resigned,  in  1781,  that  position,  in  order 
to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  medical  school,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  faculty.  His  death,  which  occurred  July  11,  1808,  was 
hastened,  it  is  believed,  by  grief  at  the  death  of  his  only  sou. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  a  meuaber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  13,  1761.  At  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
although  prohibited  from  participating  on  account  of  religious  scruples, 
he  assisted  the  American  surgeons  in  attending  the  wounded,  which  was 
probably  the  foundation  of  his  future  avocation.  He  studied  medicine 
with  Drs.  John  Jones  and  John  Redman  and  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1782  with  the  degree  of  M.  B.  In  1783  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  and,  having  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1786.  While  in  Great 
Britain  he  was,  for  two  successive  years,  president  of  the  Eoyal  Med- 
ical Society  of  Edinburgh  and  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Inves- 
tigation of  Natural  History.  On  his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary.  Was  a  member  of  nearly 
all  the  learned  societies  in  the  city  and  was  elected  to  various  profes- 
sorships in  J. the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Died  of  typhns-fever, 
January  22,  1818. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SXJRGEONS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Pennsylvania 
Served  in  the  American  Continental  Army  as  surgeons : 

William  Adams,  Eichard  Allison,  Absalom  Baird,  Reading  Beatty, 
Thomas  Bond,  James  Brown,  Andrew  Caldwell,  James  Davidson,  Rob- 
ert Harris,  Robert  Johnson,  Andrew  Ladley,  William  Magaw,  Hugh 
Martin,  Matthew  Mans,  Thomas  McCalla,  Samuel  A.  McCoffrey,  Alex- 
ander McCosky,  John  McDowell,  Robert  Nicholson,  Peter  J.  Peres,  Samuel 
Piatt,  John  Rogne,  John  A.  Saple,  William  Smith,  George  Stevenson, 
Alexander  Stewart,  Christopher  Taylor,  Joseph  Thompson,  Garrett 
van  Wagenner,  Robert  Wharry,  John  Wilkins,  and  Aaron  Woodruff.' 

'  I  find  upon  examination  that  the  following-entitled  laws  were  enacted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  period  of  the  colonial  government :  An  act  to  prevent  sickly  vessels 
coming  into  this  government,  enacted  1700,  Stat.  Pa.,  ed.  1775,  fol.  12 ;  An  act  vest- 
ing the  Province  Island,  and  the  buildings  thereon  erected  and  to  be  erected,  in 
trustees,  and  for  providing  an  hospital  for  such  sick  passengers  as  shall  be  imported 
into  this  province,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious   distempers,  enacted 
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Christian  Eeineck  was  killed  at  Paoli,  Pa.,  in  the  service.  Abel  Morgan, 
a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolntion,  died  July,  1795,  Eobert  Nicholson,  of 
York  County,  Pa.,  a  surgeon  in  the  Eevolution,  died  August  15,  1798, 
Charles  McCarter,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  died  in  1800.  John 
Eogers,  a  surgeon,  died  in  New  York,  July  29,  1833.  Samuel  Sackett, 
a  surgeon,  died  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  February  13, 1833. 

Surgeons  John  Lockman  and  Henry  Malcolm  died  in  Philadelphia 
County,  the  former  August  16, 1819,  and  the  latter  April  18, 1831. 

Surgeon  John  Eamsey  died  JTovember  4,  1776.  Surgeon  Christopher 
Eeinick  died  September  21,  1777.  Dr.  John  E.  B,  Eogers  died  in  New 
York,  January  29, 1833.  He  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Pennsylvania  troops. 

In  Pennsylvania  dissections  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  if  not  anterior  to,  certainly  as  early  as,  1751,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Cadwallader,  a  native  of  that  city,  who  completed  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  European  schools. 

He  published  in  1740  an  essay  on  the  "  Dry  gripes,  with  the  method 
of  curing  the  cruel  distemper ;"  printed  and  sold  by  B.  Franklin,  Phila- 
delphia, 1745.  It  is  probable  that  the  doctor's  early  dissections  were  to 
further  illustrate  his  investigations  in  these  diseases  and  that  they 
therefore  antedate  all  the  autopsies  for  pathological  studies  in  the 
United  States.  \ 

Thomas  Bond  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  He  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Annapolis.  Having  acquired  proficiency  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  settled  to  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  1734.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  college  which  preceded  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Franklin  gave  him  credit  for  originating^  the  project 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  was  large-minded,  well-informed, 
and  painstaking  in  everything  that  related  to  his  profession,  and 
he  published  in  1754,  in  the  London  iledical  Observations  and  En- 
quiries, an  account  of  a  "worm  bred  in  the  liver,"  and  in  1759  a  paper 
on  the  use  of  "  bark"  in  scrofulous  cases.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Evans  pub- 
lished in  1754,  in  Medical  Observations  and  Euquiries,  an  account  of  a 
cure  performed  with  electricity. 

Dr,  William  Shippen,  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  was  the  first  physician 
in  America  to  systematize  and  give  a  full  scientific  course  of  lectures 
on  anatomy. 

He  says  in  his  letter  to  the  trustees  in  September,  1765:  "The  institu- 
tion of  medical  schools  in  this  country  has  been  a   favorite   object, 

1742,  Stat.  I'll.,  ed.  1775,  fol.  194 ;  An  act  for  the  pioUibitiug  the  iinportatiou  of  German 
or  other  pasaengers  in  too  groat  quantities  in  any  one  vessel,  enacted  1749,  Stat.  Pa., 
ed.  1775,  fol.  222;  An  act  to  ouoonrage  the  establishing  of  an  hospital  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  poor  of  this  province,  and  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  luuatioks,  enacted 
1751,  Stat.  Pa.,  ed.  1775, /ol.  228 ;  An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  of  1749,  regarding 
the  importation  of  Germans  and  others,  enacted  1765,  Stat.  Pa.,  ed.  1775,  fol.  312; 
An  act  to  prevent  infectious  diseases  being  brought  into  this  province,  enacted  1774, 
Stat.  Pa.,  ed.  1775,  fol,  505. 
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occupying  my  attention  for  seven  years,  and  it  is  three  years  since  I 
first  proposed  its  expediency  and  practicability."^ 

The  fee  of  admission  to  his  course  was  "five  pistoles;  and  any  gentle- 
men who  incline  to  see  the  subject  prepared  for  the  lectures  and  learn 
the  art  of  dissecting,  injecting,  &c.,  are  to  pay  five  pistoles  more."  The 
interest  of  these  lectures  was  enhanced  by  tfie  use  of  a  set  of  large 
anatomical  crayon-paintings  and  models,  a  then  recent  munificent  gift 
of  Dr.  Pothergill,  of  London,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

The  annals  of  the  province  contain  the  names  of  many  medical  men  who 
were  eminent  in  the  profession  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  Eevolution 
and  who  were  all  zealous  to  advance  and  promote  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  medicine  and  medical  institutions,  but  our  space  will  not  per- 
mit a  reference  to  them. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

This  excellent  institution,  chartered  iuFebruary,  1751,  had  its  origin  in 
the  benevolent  mind  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  but  the  measure  was  ably  sec- 
onded and  its  accomplishment  promoted  by  the  philanthropic  Franklin 
and  many  liberal-minded  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  this  institution  had  been  from  its 
inception,  and  for  more  than  a  century,  identified  with  the  progress  of 
clinical  medicine  in  America. 

Six  physicians  and  surgeons  were  appointed  in  1751,^  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  receive  patients  in  a  temporary  building.  In  February, 
1752,  the  first  patients  entered.  The  new  building  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  be  in  condition  to  receive  patients  in  December,  1756. 

PEST-HOUSES. 

A  hospital,  or,  as  it  was  called,  a  "pest-house,"  was  erected  on  Fish- 
er's Island,  afterward  called  Province  Island.  Hitherto,  deserted  or 
vacant  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  were  used  as  temporary  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  of  patients  with  contagious  diseases. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1766,  at  the  age  of  23,  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
be  inoculated,  a  cottage,  being  rented  for  the  purpose  away  from  the 
city,  near  Schuylkill  Eiver. 

A  pest-house  in  Massachusetts  was  established  as  early  as  1701.  The 
necessity  for  hospitals  of  this  character  was  caused  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  small-pox.  Temporary  hospitals  of  this  character  were 
opened  in  most  of  the  colonies  in  which  cities  of  any  considerable  size 
existed. 

CLINICAL  INSTKUCTION. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  the  steadfast  patron  and  through  life  one  of  the 
attending  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  gave  clinical  iu- 

'  History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  55. 

'Physicians  and  surgeons  first  appointed  to  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1751 :  Drs. 
Lloyd  Zaohary,  Thomas  Bond,  Phineas  Bond,  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Samuel  Preston 
Moore,  and  John  Redman.— (G.  B.  Wood's  Centennial  Address,  p.  12.) 
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struction  to  his  class  of  students  at  the  bed-side,  from  the  opening  of 
the  institution,  and  in  December,  1766,  he  submitted  a  nobly-conceived 
and  well-written  paper  to  the  trustees,  which  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served in  the  minutes  of  the  journal  of  the  institution,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  advantages  and  value  of  such  bedside-instruction  to  medical 
students  and  recommends  the  opening  of  the  institution,  under  proper 
regulations,  to  all  medical  students  coming  to  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

Out  of  the  movement  that  inaugurated  regular  clinical  instruction 
was  developed  the  idea  of  founding  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  which  has  become  a  great  repository  of  medical  literature 
and  an  institution  of  great  service  to  the  earnest  student. 

The  plan  adopted  was  that  the  fees  for  clinical  instruction  given  in 
the  hospital  should  be  devoted,  as  the  doctor  snggested,  to  procuring 
books  and  preserving  them  for  reference  in  the  library. 

The  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  have,  therefore,  the 
credit  of  originating  two  most  important  measures  for  the  advancemeut 
of  medicine,  namely,  clinical  instruction  and  the  founding  of  the  public 
medical  library  in  the  western  continent. 

The  New  York  Hospital  library  was  started  in  August,  1776. 

EARLY  PHYSICIANS  IN  MARYLAND. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  hardy  and  vigorous  constitutions  of  the  first 
voyageurs  to  the  shores  of  Maryland,  Father  White,  in  his  narration, 
remarks  that  "  during  the  entire  voyage  no  one  was  attacked  with  any 
disease ;"  but  that,  at  Christmas,  some  having  partaken  immoderately  of 
wine,  which  was  freely  distributed,  thirty  were  seized  with  fever,  twelve 
of  whom  died.' 

Among  the  early  doctors  who  resided  in  Maryland,  Dr.  Gerrard  is 
mentioned  as  the  lord  of  St.  Clement's  manor,  who,  it  is  said,  in  1642, 
upon  the  ground  of  some  claim,  seized  the  key  belonging  to  the  chapel 
near  the  fort  at  St.  Mary's,  erected  aud  used  by  the  Catholics,  and  in 
which  also  it  is  probable  the  Anglo-Catholics  or  Episcopalians  worshiped 
before  the  arrival  of  any  of  their  ministers.' 

This  joint  use  of  the  same  building  for  worship  by  separate  Protestant 
denominations,  at  different  hours,  was  at  that  period  not  unusual,  and 
indeed  it  is  still  continued  even  by  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  to  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Jacob  Lumbrozo,  a  Jew  physician  in  Maryland  in  1649,  was 
accused  of  blaspheming,  but  escaped  a  trial  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
don accompanying  the  proclamation  in  favor  of  Eichard,  the  son  of  the 
lord  protector,  which  was  issued  a  few  days  after  the  accusation.^ 

•Annals  of  Annapolis,  p.  22. 

"  Davis's  Day  Star,  p.  33. 

-  Davis's  Day  Star,  pp.  6E-60. 
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Dr.  Luke  Barber  accompanied  Governor  Stone  in  his  expedition  in 
1654:  against  the  Puritans  of  Anne  Arundel,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
them  to  a  submission  and  obedience  to  Lord  Baltimore's  government, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Herring's  Creek  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Coursey 
were  deputed  to  go  on  before  them  to  Providence  (now  Annapolis)  with 
a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Anne  Arundel.i  In  1658  he 
was  a  member  of  the  provincial  court  held  at  St.  Mary's,*  and  in  1659 
was  one  of  the  councilors  or  members  of  the  upper  house  of  assembly.^ 

In  1678,  Edwards  Husbands,  a  physician,  was  debarred,  under  £200 
penalty,  from  practicing  his  profession*  on  account  of  an  alleged  attempt 
to  poison  the  governor  ahd  council ;  and,  for  menacing  and  cursing  the 
assembly,  was  ordered  to  be  whipped.  But  he  probably  escaped  the  fine 
which  was  imposed  on  him  and  the  prohibitioA  to  practice,  by  Lord 
Baltimore's  dissent  to  the  act.^ 

Drs.  George  Buchanan  and  George  Walker  were  among  the  commis 
sioners  appointed  in  1729,  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  erecting  a  town 
on  the  north  side  of  Patapsco,  in  Baltimore  County,  and  for  laying  out 
into  lots  60  acres  of  land  in  and  about  the  place  where  one  John  Flem- 
ing now  lives,"  which  is  the  present  city  of  Baltimore." 

Dr.  Buchanan,  a  native  of  Scotland,  purchased  lands  and  practiced 
medicine  in  Baltimore  County  as  early  as  1723.'  In  1745  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  when  the  towns  of  Bal- 
timore and  Jonestown  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  Baltimore 
Town.8 

Dr.  Walker,  with  his  brother  James,  had  practiced  medicine  in 
Anne  Arundel  for  some  years,  but  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1715,  where 
he  died,  in  1743.^ 

Dr.  Dennis  Claude  was  living  in  Annapolis  as  early  as  1747,  and  re- 
sided in  the  house  that  was  formerly  the  Annapolis  Coffee-House." 

There  was  also  a  street  at  this  time  in  Annapolis  bearing  the  name  of 
Doctor."  Dr.  Samuel  Owens  was  chosen  delegate  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1757,  and  again  in  1758. 

Dr.  William  Lyon  was  a  resident  and  land-owner  in  Baltimore  in  1759. 

Drs.  John  and  Henry  Stevenson  were  in  Baltimore  prior  to  1763, 
The  former  conducted  an  extensive  and  prosperous  trade  with  the  parent 
and  other  European  countries.  The  latter  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  built  a  large  and  elegant  residence  near  the  York  road.^* 
In  1768  Dr.  H.  Stevenson  converted  this  splendid  house,  which  on  that 
account  was  termed  "  Stevenson's  folly,"  to  the  very  laudable  purpose  of 

'Annals  of  Annapolis,  p.  47.  ^ Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  26. 

'Davis's  Day  Star,  p.  66.  « Ibid.,  p.  27. 

•  '  Griffith's  Sketches,  Early  History  of  Maryland,  p.  18. 
^  Bacon's  Laws,  enacted  1678.  '"  Annals  of  Annapolis,  p.  120. 

•'Sketches,  Early  History  of  Mrayland,  p.  29. 
"Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  14.  ,  "  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

'Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  1.5.  '-  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  41. 
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a  small-pox-inflrmary,  by  appropriating  part  of  it  for  the  reception  of 
young  gentlemen,  whom  he  inoculated  successfully  before  the  pracitice 
liad  become  general.  The  practice  of  vaccination  was  promptly  intro- 
duced into  Maryland ;  and,  through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Dr.  James 
Smith,  thirty  years  later,  general  and  free  vaccination  was  aided  by  the 
State.i  In  1776  Dr.  Stevenson,  when  the  colonies  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, withdrew  from  the  country.  He  was,  however,  considered  a 
man  of  sterling  worth. 

Charles  Carroll  was  a  practitioner  in  Annapolis  as  early  as  1752.  In 
this  year  he  had  laid  out  and  si^rveyed  an  addition  to  the  town  ,and  the 
lots  were  advertised  for  sale. 

Gustavus  Brown,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  an  educated  physician, 
and  served  as  surgeon*  in  the  British  army.  In  1708  he  came  to  Mary- 
land. In  1711  he  married  a  daughter  of  Gerard  Foulke,  a  gentleman 
of  large  wealth.  The  doctor's  practice  was  large  and  lucrative,  often 
extending  far  into  the  State  of  Virginia.  He  left  numerous  descend- 
ants and  a  line  of  able  physicians  by  his  name,  "Gustavus."  He  died 
at  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  1765,  aged  76. 

Thomas  B'oble  Stockett,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Eevolution.  His  ancestral  place  was  near  Annapolis,  where  he  settled 
after  the  war  and  acquired  a  large  professional  business.  He  died  May 
16, 1802,  aged  55. 

Alexander'Mitchell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  well-qualified  physi- 
cian, practiced  his  profession  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  for  some  years,  and 
where  he  died  September  28,  1804,  aged  36. 

Gustavus  Brown,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  a  physician  of  wide- 
spread professional  fame,  and  died  at  his  residence,  "  Uich  Hills,"  near 
Port  Tobacco,  in  1804,  aged  56.  His  medical  degree  was  received  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  practice  for  many  years  was  verj- 
large.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  General  Washington  and  was  one  of 
the  physicians  who  were  with  him  in  his  last  illness. 

John  Nelson,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  died  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in 
May,  1806.    He  married  a  Miss  Washington,  of  Virginia. 

John  Archer,  a  native  of  Harford  County,  Md.,  was  a  patriot  in  the 
Eevolution  and  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  was  a  graduate 
in  the  first  medical  class  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1768,  and  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine.  He  was 
an  influential  citizen  and  held  many  positions  of  honor  in  his  State.  An 
unbroken  line  of  physicians  of  his  desi'ondauts  reside  and  practice  with 
reputation  in  Maryland,  lie  died  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  September 
28, 1810,  aged  69. 

Charles  Alexander  Warfield,  a  patriot  and  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion, died  at  Bushy  Park,  Anno  Aruudell  County,  Md.,  July  20,  1813. 
He  was  one  of  the  band  who  burned  the  cargo  of  tea  in  the  harbor  of 
Annapolis  just  before  the  outbreak  6f  the  Eevolution. 
'  Griffith's  History  of  Maryland,  p.  61. 
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Richard  Henry  Courts,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  practiced  his 
profession  afterward  in  Prince  George's  County,  Md.,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1809. 

Philip  Thomas,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  an  eminent  physician  who 
practiced  at  Frederick,  Md.  He  was  president  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  25, 1815. 
He  was  68  years  of  age. 

William  Somerville  practiced  medicine  for  many  years  in  Calvert 
County,  Md.  He  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  died,  February  18 
1816,  aged  54. 

Barton  Tabbs,  a  native  of  St.  Mary's  .County,  Md.,  was  a  surgeon 
during  the  revolutionary  war  in  the  Maryland  line,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Smallwood.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  an  accomplished  physi- 
cian.   He  died  in  St.  Mary's  County,  October  30,  1818,  aged  61. 

James  Murray  died  at  his  residence  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  December  17, 
1819,  aged  80.  He  had  been  a  prominent  physician  in  that  place  for 
nearly  60  years. 

John  T.  Sliaaf,  a  native  of  Frederick  County,  Md.,  was  a  practitioner 
of  distinction  at  Annapolis  towards  the  close  of  the  last  ceutury.  He 
then  returned  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  he  practiced  with  success 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  April  30,  1819,  at  the  age  of  65. 

John  Peter  Ahl,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  died  in  Baltimore,  July 
12, 1827,  aged  78. 

The  following  physicians  were  practicing  in  or  near  the  town  of  Balti- 
more in  1771 :  Drs.  Lyon,  Hultz,  Stenhouse,  Weisenthall,  Pue,  Steven- 
son, Boyd,  Craddock,  Haslet,  Gray,  and  Coulter.^ 

T)r.  Weisenthall  was  a  Lutheran  and  assisted  in  erecting  a  church  in 
17  73 

In  1774  the  Congress  that  had  assembled  at  Philadelphia  recommend- 
ed the  appointment  of  town-  and  county-committees  throughout  the  colo- 
nies; and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1774,  Dr.  John  Boyd  was  appointed 
on  the  committee  representing  Baltimore  Town  and  County,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  attend  the  committee- meetings  at  Annapolis, 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  for  Baltimore.' 

In  1774  Drs.  Hultse,  Weisenthall,  Craddock,  and  Haslet  were  the 
attending  physicians  to  the  poor  of  Baltimore  County.* 

In  1775  James  McHenry,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  in  company  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Continental 
Army ;  he  having  made  some  progress  in  medicine,  was  appointed  sur- 
geon.^ 

In  1775  Dr.  John  Smith,  of  St.  Mary's  County,  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  John  Connolly,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  who  had  concocted 
a  plan  by  which  he  could  raise  an  army  in  the  western  parts,  and  there- 

'Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  49.  *  Anuals  of  Baltimore,  p.  59. 

2  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  36.  ^  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  64. 

^  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  58. 
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by  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  prov- 
inces. The  plan  was  admirably  conceived  and  might  have  succeeded, 
•were  it  not  for  the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  colonists,  who,  having  received 
intelligence  of  their  designs,  effected  their  arrest  in  Frederick  County- 
Congress  directed  that  the  prisoners  should  be  forwarded  to  Philadel- 
phia. This  was  accordingly  done,  under  a  special  guard  of  ten  men  com- 
manded by  Dr.  Adam  Fisher.  Dr.  Smith,  during  the  journey,  escaped, 
but  -was  subsequently  retaken,  and  the  prisoners  were  safely  landed  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  1776  Dr.  Patrick  Kennedy,  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepepdence, 
retired  from  the  country,  not  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  struggle,  but 
openly  avowing  before  his  departure  that,  if  he  could  not  assist,  he 
■would  not  oppose  them.  He  was  a  man  of  great  private  virtue,  and 
■was  held  in  high  repute  by  the  citizens. 

Gustavus  Brown  Horner,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.  He  was  a  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution.  After  the  war  he  settled  at  War- 
ren ton,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  large  section  of  the  State,  and 
was  the  chief  surgeon  for  years  in  all  important  operations.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State-legislature,  was  presidential  elector,  and  held  other 
offices  to  which  he  wias  chosen  by  an  admiring  community.  He  died  July 
24, 1815,  aged  51. 

MARYLAND   SURGEONS  IN   THE   REVOLUTION. 

Drs.  Jonathan  Calvert,  Levin  Den  wood,  Samuel  Bdmonston,  John  L. 
Elbert,  Ezekiel  Hanie,  Elisha  Harrison,  Samuel  T.  Keene,  William 
Kilty,  Alexander  Lajournade,  James  Mann,  David  Morrow,  Samuel 
.  Morrow,  Eichard  Pindell,  Alexander  Smith,  Thomas  Tillotson,  Walter 
Warfleld,  and  G-erard  "Wood,  all  citizens  of  Maryland,  served  as  surgeons 
in  the  American  revolutionary  army.^ 

Clement  Smith,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  died  in  Prince  George's 
County,  Md.,  December  10,  1831,  aged  75. 

Wilson  Waters,  a  surgeon  of  the  revolutionary  war,  died  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md.,  February  5,  1836,  aged  78. 
,   Charles  Worthington,  a  surgeon  of  the  Revolution,  died  in  George- 
town, D.  C,  September  10,  1836,  aged  76. 

John  Tilden,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  and  a  minister  as  well  as  a 
physician,  in  New  Town,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  practiced  there  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  July  21, 1838.    He  was  78  years  of  age. 

'The  following  onaotments  were  miulo  in  the  colony  of  Maryland:  An  act  for 
tippointing  coroners  In  oacb  respective  county,  enacted  1666,  Bacon's  Laws  of  Mary- 
land ;  An  act  establishing  coroners'  fees,  enacted  1731,  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland ;  An 
act  to  prevent  the  spreading  and  infection  of  the  small-pox  from  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Amos  Woodward,  merchant,  enacted  1731,  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland ;  Au  act  to  oblige 
infected  ships  and  other  vessels  coming  into  this  province  to  perform  quarantine, 
enacted  1766,  Stat.  Md.,  od.  1765-'74,  fol.  l58;  An  act  to  continue  the  foregoing  act, 
enacted  1769,  Stat.  Md.,  1765-74,  fol.  158 ;  An  act  to  prevent  infection  from  the  ship 
Chance,  enacted  1774,  Stat.  Md.,  ed.  176,')-'77,  fol.  393. 
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Henry  Mayuadier,  a  sargeon  of  distinction  in,  the  revolutionary  war^ 
died  at  Annapolis,  November  11,  1849,  aged  93. 

Dr.  Daniel  Jennifer  was  commissioned  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental 
Army  August  26,  1776. 

Ennals  Martin  received  from  the  State  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  ten  shillings  and  nine  pence  sterling  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  meritorious  services  as  a  surgeon. 

EARLY  PHYSICIANS   OP  DELAWARE. 

Henty  Fiske,  a  native  of  Ireland,  immigrated  to  America  and  settled  to 
practice  medicine  at  Lewes,  Del.,  where  he  died  1748.  His  practice  was. 
extensive  and  lucrative,  he  often  being  seut  for  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  exercised 
a  good  influence  over  his  section  by  giving  practical  examples  of  im- 
provements, so  that  his  place  was  called  by  his  neighbors  "Paradise." 

Charles  Eidgely,  a  native  of  Dover,  Del.,  who,  after  acquiring  profi- 
ciency in  medicine,  settled  to  practice  in  1758,  died  Xovember  25, 
1785,  aged  47.  He  was  not  only  a  good  physician,  but  was  possessed  of 
a  vast  fund  of  Imowledge  in  almost  everything  that  related  to  the  well- 
being  of  man.  He  was  frequently  sent  to  the  legislature.  Some  years 
before  the  Eevolution  he  was  judge  of  Kent  County ;  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  framed  the  new  constitution,  in  1776,  for  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Matthew  Wilson,  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  was  a  ijractitioner 
of  medicine  in  Lewes,  Del.,  for  many  years.  He  studied  both  medicine 
and  theology,  and  died  in  1790,  aged  61.  He  was  a  man  of  active 
brain,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  animated  by  benevolent  impulses 
through  life ;  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  spolse  with  effect  against 
the  stamp-act.  He  contributed  many  papers  on  medical  subjects  :  "A 
therapeutic  alphabet,"  which  was  never  published ;  "  The  history  of 
a  malignant  fever  which  prevailed  in  Sussex  County,  Del.,  in  1774,"  &c. 

John  McKinly,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  well-educated  physician 
who  settled  and  practiced  his  profession  with  success  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  He  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  community ;  was  the  first 
governor  of  the  State  under  the  new  constitution.  He  died  August  31, 
1796,  aged  72, 

Edward  Miller  was  a  native  of  Delaware,  but  in  1796  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Charles  Eidgely  and 
attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  was  a  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  Revolution  nearly  a  year,  in  the  large  hospital  at  Baskin- 
ridge,  N.  J.,  and  was  surgeon  for  some  time  on  a  vessel  employed  as- 
cruiser  and  bringing  dispatches  to  France.  In  1793,  when  yellow  fever 
was  epidemic  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Rush,  presenting  the^ 
theory  of  the  domestic  origin.  In  1796,  with  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith  and 
Dr.  Mitchell,  he  projected  the  publication  of  the  Medical  Repository,  the 
first  medical  journal  in  America.    He  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the 
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learned  societies  of  the  day  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in 
the  country.    He  died  of  typhus  pneumonia  March  17,  1812,  aged  72. 

G-eorge  Monro,  a  native  of  New  Oastle,  Del.,  was  a  physician  of  note 
in  Wilmington  during  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  died  October 
11,  1819,  aged  59.  Towards  the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  surgeon 
in  one  of  the  Virginia  regiments. 

James  Sykes,  a  native  of  Dover,  Kent  County,  Del.,  practiced  medi- 
cine in  the  same  place  with  success  during  life,  dying  October  18,  1822, 
aged  61.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Clayton,  of  Bohemia  Manor, 
He  was  a  very  popular  surgeon  and  certainly  a  successful  lithotomist. 
In  1814  he  removed  to  New  York,  but  in  a  few  years  returned  to  his 
native  town.  He  was  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  was  a  State-senator. 

George  Stevenson,  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  practiced  with  great 
repute.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  He  died  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  May  15, 1829,  aged  69. 

James  Jones  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  studied 
and  practiced  his  profession  in  Duck  Creek  Hundred,  where  he  died 
April  29, 1830,  aged  74. 

X  John  Miller,  a  native  of  Dover,  Del.,  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  died  February  28, 1777,  aged  25  years. 

The  early  medical  history  of  Delaware  is  much  merged  into  that  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  as  the  visits  of  the  physicians  of  the  lat- 
ter States  often  extended  into  the  former. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  most  prominent  medical  men  of  the  State  was 
James  Tilton,  who  was  born  in  Kent  County,  June  1, 1745.  Having  re- 
■ceived  a  preliminary  classical  education,  he  entered  the  medical  school 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1771  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  graduating  class  of  that  institution  and  having  received 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  1768. 

In  1776  he  entered  the  Army  as  a  surgeon,  but  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  hospital-department,  in  which  he  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1785  he  was  made  commissioner  of  loans  and  at  the  breaking-out  of 
the  war  of  1812  was  appointed  physician  and  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congress  sitting  at  Philadelphia. 
He  died  near  Wilmington,  May  14, 1822.  Seven  years  previous  (when 
at  the  age  of  70)  he  had  his  leg  amputated  on  account  of  disease  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Eeuben  Gilder  and  Henry  .Latimer,  of  this  State,  served  as  surgeons 
in  the  Continental  Army  and  John  B.  Cutting  as  apothecary.  The  last- 
named  died  February  3, 1S31,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Joshua  Clayton,  a  native  of  Delaware,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1799  at 
an  advanced  age.  He  was  an  intelligent  physician  and  a  most  exem. 
plary  citizen.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  when  Peruvian  bark  was 
scarce,  he  was  led  to  use  a  combination  of  the  bark  of  the  poplar  {Liro- 
dendron)  and  the  dogwood  {Oonius  florida)  as  a  substitute,  and  with 
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good  results,  he  thought.  He  was  president  of  the  State  for  many 
years,  and  after  the  war,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was 
chosen  governor.    He  was  also  United  States  Senator. 

aEORaiA  SURaEONS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Jacob  V.  Egbert,  Jame^  Houston,  James  B.  Sharpe,  Benjamin  Tetard, 
and  John  G.  Wright,  physicians  of  Georgia,  served  as  surgeons  in  the 
Continental  Army. 

SURGEONS  NOT  LOCATED. 

John  Applewhaite ;  John  Wingate,  who  died  iu  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  July  25, 1819 ;  Felix  Texier ;  John  Eoberts,  who  died  in  Franklin 
County,  Kentucky,  April  21,  1821 ;  Elisha  Skinner,  who  died  in  Penob- 
scot County,  Maine,  November,  1827 ;  John  Knight ;  Corbin  Grifln,  who 
was  surgeon  of  the  hospital  at  Yorktown,  and  Ezra  Green  served  as 
surgeons  to  the  Americain  Army  during  the  revolutionary  war,  biit  of 
what  States  they  were  citizens  previous  to  entering  the  military  service 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 

SURGEONS  AT  BUNKER  HILL. 

The  following-named  physicians  were  attached  to  the  American  forces 
and  rendered  professional  assistance  to  the  patriots  at  the  batitle  of 
Bunker  Hill :  Isaac  Foster,  John  Hart,  Walter  Hastings,  David  Jones, 
David  Townsend,  Obadiah  Williams,  and  Lieut.  Col.  James  Bricket.  The 
last-mentioned,  although  an  oflcer  of  the  line,  gave  surgical  aid  to  the 
wounded  in  that  memorable  battle.^ 

Able  physicians  were  located  throughout  the  colonies  not  specially 
mentioned.  They  possessed,  however,  no  large  centers  of  population 
or  leading  educational  institutions  around  which  to  cluster  and  gain 
permanent  professional  recognition.  Their  works,  when  noticed,  have 
gone  to  swell  the  reputation  of  the  profession  in  general  in  America. 

ENDEMICS  AND    EPIDEMICS. 

The  following  list  of  diseases  comprises  the  names  of  those  that  most 
frequently  and  severely  afflicted  the  early  settlers  in  America  and  which 
the  colonial  physician  was  called  upon  to  treat.  The  mortality  attending 
some  of  these  diseases,  when  the  epidemic  proved  to  be  wide-spread,  was 
very  great,  and  would  be  alarming  at  the  present.  That  the  diseases 
here  enumerated,  or  most  of  them,  have  prevailed,  either  in  an  endemic 
or  in  an  epidemic^  form,  at  different  times  and  places,  cannot  be  doubted  ;. 

'In  Delaware,  in  1726,  a  law  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  infected  vessels  coming 
into  this  Government,"  and  which  was  revised  in  1797,  was  enacted,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  I  can  discover  appertaining  to  either  hygiene  or  medicine  passed  during  the 
period  of  the  colonial  Government.— Revised  Stat.  Delaware,  vol.  1,  fol.  98. 

'The  term  epidemic  is,  I  apprehend,  often  applied  unadvisedly  and  where  the  facts 
when  examined  do  not  justify  its  use.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  past,  hut  the 
profession  has  adopted  no  definite  rule  for  its  application.    What  degree  of  prevalence 
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but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  I  have  included  all, 
and  none  but  those  that  are  entitled  to  be  mentioned, 

I  have  omitted  many  localities  where  particular  diseases  were  said  to 
be  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  because  it  appeared  to  me  the  facts  did 
not  justify  the  application  of  the  term.  I  must  ask,  therefore,  that  the 
lists  be  taken  as  nearly  approximating  the  data  collected. 

It  would  occupy  unnecessary  space  to  give  all  the  authorities  in  every 
instance  from  which  the  facts  have  been  collated.^  I  have  adopted  the 
simplest  possible  form,  by  grouping  the  facts,  by  taking  the  name  of 
the  disease,  and  then  giving  the  name  of  each  locality  and  the  year  of 
its  appearance  with  severity  and  re-appearance  at  that  place.  Although 
the  list  is  incomplete,  it  will  possess  interest.^ 

of  a  disease  should  entitle  it  to  be  so  deaominatedf  New  Orleans,  a  city  that,  per- 
haps, has  been  constrained  to  declare  the  existence  of  epidemics  prevailing  within  its 
boundaries  oftener  than  other  within  the  United  States,  has  acted  upon  the  idea  that 
■where  any  particular  disease  caused  more  deaths  than  occurred  from  all  other  causes 
and  diseases,  then  the  unusual  and  chief-prevailing  disease  has  been  declared  to  be 
epidemic.  It  is  neealess  to  say  that  in  the  use  of  the  term  a  larger  latitude  is  given 
than  statistical  accuracy  demands. 

1  The  following  are  some  of  the  works  consulted :  Webster  on  Epidemics,  Smith  on 
Typhus,  Morris  Scarlet  Fever,  Tennent's  Epistle,  Thaoher's  History  of  Medicine,  Gal- 
lup on  Epidemic  Diseases  of  Vermont,  Ramsey's  State  of  Medicine  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  numerous  State-  and  local  histories. 

^Small-pox:  New  England,  1618, 1622, 1638, 1721, 1730,  1752;  New  York,  1721,1731, 
1752;  Salem,  Mass.,  1633,  1711,1792;  New  Jersey,  1730,1752,1764;  Charleston,  S.  C, 
1699, 1700,  1717, 1732,  1738,  1760 ;  Philadelphia,  1730,  1731,  1732,  1736, 1756 ;  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  1748,  1765;  Boston,  1631,1633,  1639,  1645,  1647,  1649,1666,1677,1678,1689, 
1701, 1702, 1721,  1730, 1752, 1764, 1776,  1792  ;  Pennsylvania,  1661, 1663,  1732, 1757  ;  Vir- 
ginia, 1748,  1752, 1764 ;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1757  ;  Maryland,  1730, 1757, 1764 ;  Annapolis, 
Md.,  1757. 

Nervous  fever :  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  1793  ;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1746. 

Tellow  fever  :  New  London,  Conn.,  1798  ;  Wilmington,  Del.,  1798;  Boston,  Mass.,  1691, 

1693. 1796. 1798  ;  HoUistou,  Mass.,  1741 ;  Nantucket,  Mass.,  1763 ;  New  Desisu,  Md.,  1797 ; 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1798;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1746;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  llUiS.  1702, 1732, 1741, 
1743,1791,1795,1798,1799;  Chester,  Pa.,  1798;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1699, 1741, 1762, 1793, 

1797. 1798. 1799  ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  1795,  1797  ;  Charlestou,  S.  C,  1699, 1700,  1703, 172S, 
1732, 1739, 1745, 1748,  1749, 1753,  1755, 1758, 1702,  179-1,  1795, 1796, 1797, 1799, 1800  ;  New 
Orleans,  La.,  1769,  1791,  1793,  1794,  1795,  1797,  1799,  IHOO ;  Mobile,  Ma.,  1705,  1766; 
Pensaoola,  Fla.,  1764. 

Plague,  (probably  yellow  fever  :)  New  Haven,  1704  ;  Philadelphia,  1740, 1762, 1778, 
1780,  1794,  1797,  1798;  New  York,  1702,1743,  1745,  1794,  179.-.,  1796,1798;  Baltimore, 
1783,  1794,1797;  Mill  River,  Conn.,  1795 ;  Nantucket,  1763;  Martha's  Vineyard,  1763; 
Virginia,  1660,  1695,  1737,  1740;  Mohogan  ludiaus,  1745,  1746;  Jlarcus  Hook,  Wil- 
mington, (Del.,)  New  Castle,  (Del.,)  Duck  Creek,  Bridgeton,  (X.  J.,)  Woodbury, 
(N.  J.,)  1798;  Norfolk,  Conn.,  1797,1798;  Boston,  1693,  1698,179.-.,  1798;  Portsmouth, 
New  London,  1798;  Wilmington,  N.  C,  1796  ;  Charleston,  1728,  1732,  1740,1746,  1796, 
1797  ;  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1796 ;  Providence,  1797 ;  Conneotiout,  1662, 1683. 

ScarlaUna:  Conneotiout,  1751,  1793, 1794  ;  Vermont,  1767,  1793,1796,1797;  Windsor 
Bethel,  Stookbridge,  Barnard,  Royalton,  Woodstock,  Randolph,  1795;  Philadelphia,  1746| 
1764,  1783, 1789, 1793, 1794;  Kingston,  Mass.,  1735 ;  Boston,  1702,  1735, 1795 ;  Ulster,  17S5  ; 
New  England,  1787 ;  New  Haven,  1793,  1794  ;  New  York,  1792,  1793,  1794 ;  Salem, 
Mass.,  1783;  Charlestown,  1784;  North  Fairfield,  1793  ;  Massachusetts,  1793, 1796 ;  Hart- 
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REASONS  FOR  STUDYING  ABROAD. 

If  the  supply  of  really  competent  teacher^  was  limited  under  the 
conditions  and  wants  of  our  new  country,  the  student-class  which  could 
have  been  drawn  together  at  any  one  of  the  colonial  capitals  was  also 
small.  The  rivalries  natural  between  the  different  communities  pre- 
vented concert  of  action  and  a  concentration  of  resources. 

The  lines  of  travel  between  the  States  were  then  undeveloped,  and  it 
was  almost  as  easy  for  a  medical  student  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  attend 
the  University  of  Padua  or  Leyden  as  to  have  attended  a  school,  if  one 
had  existed,  in  a  remote  province  in  America, 

jDuring  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  attractions  of 
those  continental  seats  of  learning  were  unsurpassed  and  their  author- 
ity in  science  absolute.    To  Leyden  in  particular,  that  Athens  of  the 

ford,  1794;  New  Hampshire,  Me.,  .1796;  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1792, 1793, 1794 ;  Litchfield, 
1793;  New  Jersey,  Redbrook,  1789. 

Dysentery.  North  America,  1752,  1758;  Woodbury,  Conn.,  1749;  Hartford,  Conn., 
1751;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1751,  1773, 1795 ;  Middletown,  Conn.,  1775 ;  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  1795;  New  York,  1709,  1739,  1776;  Danbury,  1775;  Mt.  Independence,  1776; 
Georgetown,  Md.,  1793;  Derby,  1794;  Salem,  Mass.,  1773;  Coventry,  Conn.,  1793; 
Stamford,  Conn.,  1745  ;  Connecticut,  1749;  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1749;  Cornwall,  Conn., 
1749  ;  Virginia,  1635 ;  Hanover,  Vt.,  1798;  Farmington,  Vt.,  1798 ;  Bennington,  Vt.,  1782, 
1788;  Vermont,  1776;  Rutland,  1796;  Landgate,  Vt.,  1798;  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1798;  Port- 
land, 1797;   Shefaeld,    1795;   Wilmington,  1795. 

Typhus  :  Hartford,  North  Haven,  East  Haven,  New  Haven,  (Conn.,)  1760  ;  Bethlehem; 
Conn.,  1760,  1797 ;  Windsor,  Royalton,  Bethel,  Randolph,  Pomfret,  Birmingham, 
Stockbrldge,  Arlington,  (Vt.,)  Norwich,  (Conn.,)  1798  ;  Woodstock,  Vt.,  1799  ;  Royalton, 
1798;  Cornish,  N.  H.,  1798  ;  Dover,  N.  H.,  1697  ;  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  1795  ;  Byberry, 
Morelaud,  (Pa.,)  1793. 

Malignant  fever :  New  York,  1745,  1787';  Fredericktown,  Md.,  1788 ;  Portland,  1797  ; 
.New  York,  1668. 

Angina  :  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1733,  1734,  1735;  Boston,  1735,  1769  ;  Northampton,  Mass., 
1787  ;  New  England,  1737,  1742,  1787 ;  Connecticut,  1751 ;  Long  Island,  1755  ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1736. 

Measles :  Massachusetts,  1713,  1739, 1769,  1773 ;  Charleston,  S.  C,  1747,  1759,  1772, 
1775;  Philadelphia,  1771,  1773,  1788,  1796;  Connecticut,  1740  ;  New  York,  1788,  1795  ; 
Vermont,  1788. 

Sore  throat :  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  1769 ;  Vermont,  1773,  1783 ;  Eastern  States,  1786; 
17R7;  Kingston,  (N.  H.,)  Exeter,  (N.  H.,)  Boston,  Chester,  1735;  America,  1773; 
Philadelphia,  1763. 

Influenza :  New  York,  1789 ;  Philadelphia,  1760,  1761,  1789 ;  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1760  ; 
Massachusetts,  1697,  1761,  1781,1789;  Vermont,  1789,1790,  1798;  Boston,  1734,  1737; 
Fairfield,  1697  ;  Charlestown,  1778. 

Catarrh:  Massachusetts,  1747,1756,  1772;  Vermont,  1781,1790;  New  York,  1789; 
Philadelphia,  1719, 1773,  1790,  1794  ;  Hartford,  1739,  1790  ;  Boston,  1789;  New  England, 
1655,  1658 ;  Albany,  1790. 

Croup  :  Middletown,  Conn.,  1775 ;  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1792 ;  Connecticut,  1659. 
Pleurisy:  New  York,  1749 ;  Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  1786;  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1712  ;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1719;  Philadelphia,  1794. 

JPever:  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1750 ;  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  1772;  Philadelphia,  1793;  Charleston, 
S.  C,  1739;    Holliston,  Conn.,  1742;  Boston,  1745;  New  York,  1619,  1732;  America, 
1638 ;  Connecticut,  1647 ;  Wood  Creek,  N.  Y.,  1709  ;  Charleston,  1761. 
Canker-rash  :    Vermont,  1787,  1796. 
John  Tennent,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  of  London,  iu  1738,  mentions  that  In 
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West,  and  to  the  eloquent  Booerhaave  and  his  able  confreres,  were 
turned  the  thoughts  of  those  who  aspired  to  enter  the  profession,  and 
by  travel  to  obtain  more  professional  knowledge  than  was  to  be  acquired 
at  home. 

After  the  death  of  Booerhaave,  Edinburgh,  with  CuUen  as  its  great 
light,  became  the  favorite  resort  of  American  students.  The  standard 
of  preparatory  training  then  required  was  much  higher  than  at  present, 
especially  in  the  languages,  for  most  of  the  text-books  were  written  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  all  lectures  were  delivered  in  Latin  prior  to  1746, 
when  Cullen,  who  dared  to  innovate  the  established  custom,  lectured  In 
English. 

Graduates  were  required  to  present,  publish,  and  defend  a  thesis  in 
one  of  the  learned  languages.  Such  high  requirements  virtually  closed 
the  doors  of  the  profession,  except  to  the  well-educated. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  an  institu- 
tion with  which  Oullen  united  in  1750,  organized  about  1700  and  not 
fully  established  until  about  1725,  was  the  first  under  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  achieve  eminent  success,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  distant 
colonies  were  backward  in  founding  medical  colleges. 

The  Wind-mill  Street  School  of  Anatomy  was  founded  by  the  Hunt- 
ers in  1770.  Prior  to  this  period  dissection  was  seldom  required  or  prac- 
ticed by  the  students,  they  being  merely  present  at  the  demonstrations 
of  the  professor  in  the  lecture-room,  where  he  often  taught  from  models 
and  drawings,  and  without  a  fresh  subject  before  him. 

FOTJNDING  OF  MEDICAi  SCHOOLS  AT  HOME. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  the  surroundings  of  medical  men  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  establishment  of  two  medical  schools  in  America  ap- 
pears highly  creditable  to  our  people,  who  had  an  ardent  craving  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  the]  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  of  that  period. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE   OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  already  mentioned,  both  natives  of  that 
city  and  graduates  of  Edinburgh,  had,  while  studying  their  profession 
abroad,  concerted  a  plan  for  establishing  a  regular  medical  school,  at 
an  early  day,  in  their  own  countiy. 

Virginia,  "  From  the  first  of  Juae  to  August  continued  periodical  fevers  iiud  intermit- 
tents  are  epidemical,  and  then  agues  precede  the  latter  till  October,  when  pleurisies  and 
peripncunionles  begin  to  bo  common,  and  continue  till  May  or  June,  tho'  seldom  epi- 
demic."—(John  Tennent's  epistle  tolDr.  R.  Mead,  p.  12.) 

■Hi  lions  fever:  Philadelphia,  1778,  1780. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  New  England  were  the  following :  Alviue  fluxes, 
Saint  Anthony's  fire,  asthma,  atrophy,  catarrh,  colic;  inflammatory, slow, nervous,  and 

mixed  fevers;  pulmonary  oonsumption,;quinzy, rhoumatism.-(Wiuterbotham's  Amer- 
ica, vol.  2,  p.  3.) 
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Their  plan  when  presented  at  home  was  received  with  favor,  and  in 
1765  the  medical  department  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (a well- 
established  literary  institution,  founded  in  1749)  was  organized  under 
two  professorships,  which  comprised  all  the  branches,  the  one  in  the 
name  of  "  theory  and  practice  of  physic,"  held  by  Dr.  Morgan;  the 
other  in  "  anatomy  and  surgery ,"  filled  by  Dr.  Shippen.' 

The  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  was  fully  organized  in  May,  1765, 
although  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  earlier  beginning,  as  a  systematic 
course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  had  been  delivered  to  respectable  classes 
from  the  year  1762. 

The  College  of  Kew  York  was  founded  in  1767  and  fully  organized  in 
1768.  Dr.  Samuel  Glossy,  however,  had  commenced  a  private  course  of 
anatomical  lectures  in  1764.  

While  high  honor  is  due  to  the  New  England  colonies  for  their  early, 
generous,  persistent,  and  judicious  efforts  in  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion and  literature,  they  accomplished  less  for  medical  science  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  in  the  last  century,  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  of  Dr.  Shippen,  on  anatomy,  already  al- 
luded to,  was  given  to  twelve  students,  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  his  own 
office,  and  continued  every  year  to  increased  classes,  from  1762  until 
1765,  when  the  college  opened,  after  which  he  taught,  in  addition  to 
anatomy,  surgery  and  obstetrics.  It  was  about  this  period  that  a  mob 
attacked  his  anatomical  rooms,  on  account  of  his  leadership  in  teaching 
anatomy  and  persisting  in.  the.  dissection  of  the  human  body  for  such 
purposes,  in  the  face  of  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

His  subjects  at  this  time  were  supplied  from  the  few  criminals  and 
suicides,  which  latter  had  been  granted  by  public  and  governmental 
authority. 

The  "doctors'  mob"  in  1788  marked  the  last  serious  resistance  of  the 
populace  to  the  teaching  of  practical  anatomy  in  America,  although 

'It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  of  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
the  great  universities  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  the  older  ones  among  them.  But  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a  number  of  them  acquired  importance  and 
influence.  Then  it  was  that  the  custom  of  conferring  degrees  and  academic  honors  was 
established  and  became  general.  The  degree  of  bachelor  was  the  first  conferred ;  then 
master ;  then  doctor ;  and  the  same  gradation  is  still  retained.  The  first  degree  of 
doctor  was,  I  believe,  conferred  by  the  University  of  Bologna,  about  A.  D.  1130. 
Iruerius,  the  "  Lucerna  juris,"  who  died  at  Bologna  in  1150,  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
the  first  formula  for  the  degree  "Juris  utHusqm  doctor,"  which  was  conferred  upon 
Bulgarus.  The  University  of  Paris  adopted  the  degree  in  1145.  The  first  recipients  of 
the  degree  of  "Sacra:  tlieologicn  doctor''  were  Peter  Lombard,  who  died  in  1164,  and  Gil- 
bert de  la  Potr^e,  the  two  leading  divines  of  their  day. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  a  learned  antiquary,  born  in  1561,  thinks  the  title  "doctor"  was 
not  nsed  till  after  the  publication  of  Lombard's  Sentences,  about  1140,  and  affirms 
that  "  such  as  explained  that  work  to  their  scholars  first  received  the  appellation  of 
doctors." 

Others  claim  that  Bede,  surnamed  "the  venerable,"  who  died  in  735,  aged  63,  was 
the  first  doctor  of  Cambridge,  and  that  John  Beverly,  a  learned  bishop,  who  founded 
7  M  P 
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eaatjtments  long  remainerl  unrepealed,  ia  the  statutes  of  some  of  the 
States,  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  colleges  in  procuring  material 
for  the  dissecting-room,  but  they  have  been  either  repealed  or  become 
obsolete. 

This  desultory  narration  of  the  attempts  at  instruction  in  anatomy 
and  surgery  covers  the  fifteen  years  beginning  with  1750  and  brings 
us  to  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  Eevolution,  The  times 
were  then  (1765)  ripe  for  a  higher,  a  better-organized,  and  a  more  effi- 
cient home  professional  education.  Men  eminently  fitted  for  the  under- 
taking were  at  hand  and  the  era  of  systematic  public  teaching  in  nied- 
icine  opened  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the 
North  American  provinces. 

A.  third  chair  was  filled,  in  1708,  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn 
as  professor  of  materia  medica  and  botany.     Dr.  Thos.  Bond,  a  native 

a  college  at  Oxford  and  died  in  721,  was  the  first  at  that  university ;  but  Spelinan  will 
not  allow  that  "  doctor"  was  the  name  of  any  title  or  degree  in  England  prior  to  the 
reign  of  King  John,  about  1907. 

The  title,  from  its  earliest  use,  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  different  faculties,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  doctors  contending  with  knights  for  precedence ;  which  disputes 
were  in  many  instances  terminated  by  advancing  the  doctors  to  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  degree  of"  doctor"  was  a  certificate  that  the  person  receiving  it  was  competent 
to  teach  the  branch  for  which  it  was  conferred.  The  faculties  recognized,  in  which  the 
degree  was  given,  were  theology,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  (or  polite  lit- 
erature.) Philosophy  and  the  arts  could  not  in  any  country,  and  least  of  all  in  England, 
become  professions  with  a  numerous  following.  The  individual  who  had  pursued  his 
studies  so  far  as  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  in  them  either  went,  further,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  or  else  became  attached  to  the  nni\  ersi- 
ties,  and  never  became  so  familiar  with  the  people  as  to  fix  upon  his  class  tUe  popular 
appellation  of  "doctor."  The  title  was  well  known  and  frequent  in  the  profession  of  law, 
but  only  of  the  civil  or  Eoman  law,  prevalent  in  Southern  Europe.  The  common  law  of 
England  was  never  taught  in  the  English  universities  until  a  quite  recent  date,  not 
150  years  ago ;  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the  common  law  never  existed.  The  English 
were  the  only  people  of  modern  times  who  produced  a  system  of  law,  original  and 
entire  in  itself  and  wholly  differing  from  the  common  civil  law  which  obtains  elsewhere 
throughout  Christendom.  Even  in  the  earliest  times,  the  English  were  particularly 
jealous  to  guard  against  any  inroads  on  their  system  of  common  law  by  the  Koman 
or  civil  lawyers,  and  hence  their  schools  of  jurisprudence  were  not  est.iblished  at  any 
of  the  academic  colleges,  but  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  near  Westminster  Hall,  where, 
in  their  peculiar  way  and  in  antagonism  to  the  schools  of  civil  law,  they  gave,  instead 
of  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor,  the  rank  of  barrister  and  sergeant,  titles  now  well 
known  iu  Engliiud  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession. 

Hence  the  title  of  doctor  could  never  Imvo  been  popularly  applied  to  the  lawyers. 
To  the  fiioultios,  therefore,  of  divinity  nuil  medieiue  must  its  coinmun  use  necessarily 
have  been  oonflaod.  But  the  doctoriite  of  the  clergyman,  though  it  yot  exists  and  is  in 
frequent  use,  was  and  is  sunk  in  his  character  of  priest  or  bishop,  and  other  reverential 
appellations,  derived  from  their  spiritual  fnnotious,  as  father,  friar,  (brother,)  &c.,  or 
indicative  of  their  olBoe  in  the  church,  as  bishop,  curate,  abbot,  prior,  pastor,  &c.; 
and  the  title  of  doctor  remained  in  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  medical 
fraternity,  and  conveyed  the  idea  that  they  were  appointed  by-  authority  to  give 
directions  for  tha  mnnagini.)  it  of  the  sick  and  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
medicines. 
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of  Maryland,  already  mentioned,  had. been  in  1768  elected  professor  of 
clinical  medicine. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Eash,  iu  1769,  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry. 

By  these  five  gentlemen  medical 'teaching  was  conducted  until  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  British  army,  in  1777.  In  some  of 
the  sessions,  the  classes  numbered  above  thirty  students. 

Three  of  the  professors  accepted  places  in  the  Continental  Army  and 
Navy — Shippen,  Morgan,  and  Eush.  The  number  of  graduates,  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  Philadelphia  school,  was  but  twenty-eight,  all  of 
whom  received  the  bachelor's  degree.  Four  of  those,  however,  again 
■presented  themselves  iu  1771,  and,  having  published  a  thesis  in  Latin 
and  having  passed  an  examinatiou  in  public  in  the  same  language,  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that,  when  there  was  no  standard  of  pre- 
paratory education  demanded  of  a  student  before  commencing  the  study, 
nor  any  obligation  to  give  evidence  of  due  knowledge  and  professional 
qualifications  to  allow  them  the  privilege  to  practice,  preliminary  edu- 
cation would  certainly  become  lowered  in  the  profession. 

Many  went  directly  from  their  preceptor's  office  and  commenced  their 
professional  career,  without  attending  lectures  or  obtaining  even  a 
license  from  any  department  of  the  Government.  The  necessities  of  a 
new  country  and  the  limited  pecuniary  means  of  students  pleaded  in 
their  favor  with  the  community  and  induced  them  generally  to  com- 
mence th»  practice  of  their  profession  after  attending  one  course  of 
lectures  or  receiving  the  "  bachelor's  degree." 

The  cares  of  a  home  and  of  a  practice  already  acquired  in  a  rural 
and  sparsely-settled  country  prevented  many,  every  way  worthy  of  the 
honor,  from  returning  to  the  college  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  Two  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1768-71 — Jonathan 
Potts  and  James  Tilton — became  distinguished  physicians  and  held  im- 
portant and  responsible  positions  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
revolutionary  Army.  The  bachelors,  in  graduating,  participated  in  the 
public  exercises,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  in  Latin. 

Since  1812  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  the  only  one  granted 
in  any  of  our  American  medical  colleges. 

Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  address  at  the  commencement  of  the  college  in 
1765,  said : 

"Perhaps  this  medical  institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America, 
though  small  in  its  beginning,  may  receive  a  constant  accession  of 
strength  and  annually  exert  new  vigor. 

"  It  may  collect  a  number  of  young  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ities, and  so  improve  their  knowledge  as  to  spread  its  reputation  to  dif- 
ferent parts. 

"By  sending  these  abroad,  duly  qualified,  or  by  exciting  an  emulation 
among  men  of  parts  and  literature,  it  may  'give  birth  to  other  useful  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  nature  or  occasional  rise  by  its  example  to  numer- 
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ous  societies  of  difi'erent  kinds,  calculated  to  spread  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge through  the  whole  American  continent,  wherever  inhabited." 
A  part  of  this  prediction  soon  received  its  verification. 

EARLY   PHYSICIANS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nathaniel  Kogers,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  .studied  medicine 
and  practiced  in  his  native  place.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  studied  with  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Ipswich.  His  practice  was  very 
large  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  11  io,  at  the  age 
of  45. 

Nathaniel  Sargent,  a  native  of  New  England,  practiced  medicine  in 
Portland,  N.  H.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Packer  and  commenced 
to  practice  in  Hampton,  but  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Pierce  he  removed  to 
Portland,  where  he  died,  in  June,  1762. 

Dr.  Ezra  Carter,  a  native  of  the  State,  died  at  Concord,  where  he  had 
practiced  his  profession,  September  17,  1794,  aged  48.  He  studied  with 
Dr.  Ordway,  of  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Dr.  William  Coggswell,  of  N.  H.,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  West  Point  until  1785,  when 
it  was  closed. 

Petetiah  Warren,  a  surgeon  of  the  Revolution  settled  to  practice  at 
Berwick,  Me.  He  was  from  New  Hampshire,  and  served  as  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  Second  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  in  1776.  In  1785  he  sailed 
from  Salem,  Mass.,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  never  returne*. 

Clement  Jackson  practiced  medicine  with  distinctioa  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H,,  through  a  long  life.-  He  died  in  1788,  aged  82,  His  son,  Hall 
Jackson,  also  studied  medicine  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  iwofession. 
He  died  in  1797. 

William  Parker  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution  ;  after  the  war  he 
settled  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  acquired  a  leading  business,  which 
he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  September  15, 1798, 
from  an  attack  of  yellow  fever. 

Josiah  Bartlett  was  a  good  physician  and  an  ardent  patriot  in  the 
Revolution.  Having  completed  his  professional  studies  he  commenced 
to  practice  in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  21.  He  enjoyed  a  large 
practice,  was  exceedingly  popular  as  a  citizen,  was  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Congress,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  was  governor  of  the  State,  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
and  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Ho  was  able  and  faithful  in  every 
position.    He  died  of  paralysis,  May  19,  1795,  aged  65. 

•Toshua  Brackett,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  physician  of  ex- 
cellent ability  ;  resided  and  practiced  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
died,  July  17,  1802,  aged  69.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1752.  His  medical  studies  were  prosecuted  under  Dr.  Clement  Jack- 
son. Tie  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
1  Discourse  iipon  the  Institution  of  Middle  Schools  in  America,  p.  58. 
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ciety.  The  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
alma  mater  in  1793.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Bartlett  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Hew  Hampshire  Medical  Society.  He  gave  143  volumes  of  valuable 
books  to  the  State  Medical  Society  to  form  a  library.  His  wife  subse- 
quently gave  a  donation  of  $1,500  towards  the  same  purpose. 

Ezra  Green  was  a  surgeon  of  the  Eevolution,  who  after  the  war  set- 
tled and  practiced  his  profession  at  Dover,  IJT.  H.,  with  success  until 
near  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1847,  at  the  age  of  101 
years  and  28  days.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1765.  He  was 
for  a  time  surgeon  on  board  the  Ranger,  commanded  by  Paul  Jones. 

Dr.  Samuel  Curtis,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  was  a  surgeon  on  board  the 
frigate  Hancock,  commanded  by  Oapt.  John  Manly.  He  also  served  on 
other  vessels  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  Eevolution.  He  died 
March  27,  1822,  aged  74. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE   OP   NEW   YORK. 

In  New  York,  in  1708,  the  second  medical  college  in  the  New  World 
was  fully  organized  as  a  department  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1754.  Like  the  Philadelphia  school,  it 
came  into  being  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  physicians  who  had 
already  been  engaged  in  private  instruction.  Dr.  Clossy  having  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  in  1763. 

Drs.  Middleton  and  Clossy  were  elected  to  the  chairs  of  theory  of 
physic  and  anatomy;  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  were  Drs.  Samuel 
Bard,  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic;  James  Smith,  of  chemistry  and 
materia  medica ;  John  V.  B.  Tennant,  of  midwifery,  and  John  Jones,  of 
surgery. 

The  four  professors  last  named  were  Americans  and  had  completed 
their  education  in  European  universities.  Seldom  has  a  school  opened 
with  so  numerous  and  competent  a  corps  of  teachers.  Of  the  seven 
branches  usually  taught  at  the  present  day,  this  institution  had  six. 
Physiology,  the  seventh  branch,  was  not  then  sufficiently  matured  to 
justify  a  separate  chair,  and  clinical  medicine  was  not  included  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  general  hospital  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was  laid  July  27,  1773, 
and  the  building  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  just  as  it  reached 
completion,  in  1775,  and  before  it  had  been  occupied. 

The  curriculum  of  study  in  these  schools  was  modeled  upon  that  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  nearly  all  the  professors  had 
graduated.  The  standard  of  requirements  governing  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  degrees  was  high  and  about  the  same  in  each. 

The  medical  department  of  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts,  was 
■organized  and  lectures  began  in  1782. 
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The  organization  of  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College, 
E.  H.,  was  completed  in  1797. 

These  four  were  the  chief  medical  schools  organized  in  America  up  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
hundreds  of  all  grades. 

nULES'  OF  ADMISSION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

It  will  sufflce  to  indicate  the  most  important  rules  adopted  on  this 
point.  First,  such  students  as  hare  not  taken  a  degree  in  arts  must 
give  evidence  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  certain  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  Secondly,  three  years  after  matriculation,  an 
examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree  will  be  allowed  to  students  who 
have  taken  one  complete  course  of  lectures.  Thirdly,  one  year  after 
obtaining  the  primary  degree  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion for  the  doctorate,  if  he  shall  be  32  years  of  age,  shall  have 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  have  published  and  publicly 
defended  a  treatise  upon  some  medical  subject.  Fourthly,  the  mode  of 
examination  shall  follow  that  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  of 
Europe. 

DATE   OF  FIRST   DEGREES. 

The  first  bachelor's  degree  conferred  in  America  was  granted  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1768  and  in  New  York  in  1769.  The  first  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine  was  conferred  in  New  York  in  1770  and  in  Philadelphia 
in  1771 .  The  first  medical  degree  conferred  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh was  in  1705. 

ANNUAL   SESSIONS. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  generally  began  in  September  and 
closed  in  May  or  June.  Dr.  Shippen's  course  in  anatomy  embraced 
sixty  lectures.  The  practice  of  delivering  introductory  lectures  was  in 
vogue  from  the  first,  and  two  or  more  of  them  pronounced  at  the  open- 
ing of  these  schools  were  printed  and  are  still  in  existence. 

Copies  of  the  published  thesis  of  the  first  graduates  are  also  extant.' 

The  cost  to  a  student  of  taking  a  bachelor's  degree  was  not  far  from 

60  of  the  money  of  the  present  day.. 

PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

To  those  who  have  noted  the  conditions  and  events  in  the  colonies,, 
narrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  affecting  the  medical  profession,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  means  and  facilities  available  to  young  men  prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  profession,  before  the  Revolution,  were  so  meager  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  either  the  practitioner  or  student  of 
the  present  day.  As  a  general  fact,  in  early  times  the  young  man  was 
apprenticed  to  his  preceptor  lor  from  three  to  seven  years,  the  student, 

'  See  Catalogue  of  Library  of  the  Surgeou-Geaeral's  Office^  ~^ 
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too,  iu  most  cases,  beginning  professional  studies  at  the  early  age  of 
from  li  to  JS.  It  will  naturally  be  inferred  from  this  that  many  of  the 
students  were  less  qualified  by  preparatory  education  for  commencing 
professional  studies  than  was  desirable.  Indeed,  it  was  noff  an  unusual 
thing  that  the  student,  in  addition  to  his  medical  reading,  was  at  the 
same  time  receiving  instruction  in  the  languages,  either  at  an  academy, 
from  his  medical  preceptor,  or  some  neighboring  clergyman.  This  was 
l^articularly  true  in  rural  districts.'in  which  the  higher  schools  or  acade- 
mies were  scarce.  The  usages  of  European  countries  were,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  brought  over  by  the  early  settlers  and  made  the  basis  of 
social  customs,  professional  regulations,  and  local  laws.  In  the  Old 
World,  it  had  been  the  practice  for  centuries  for  the  medical  student  to 
be  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  about  seven  years  to  his  preceptor.^  This 
custotn,  although  gradually  yielding,  lingered  longest  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  smaller  towns,  whence  came  most  of  our  early  settlers. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  profession  of  medicine  was  still 
iu  vogue  iu  America  up  to  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
and  in  some  of  the  States  to  a  late  period.  Many  young  men  of  good 
preparatory  education,  with  ample  pecuniary  means  to  pursue  their 
professional  studies,  were  indentured  for  terms  of  years.  This  indenture- 
ship  was  a  sort  of  servitude  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  and  contracted 
that  he  should  be  taught  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  aud  that  he 
should  give  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  study  and  to  whatever  other  busi- 
ness-interests his  preceptor  might  require  of  him.  With  great  propriety 
this  always  included  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  aud  the  prepar- 

'  The  system  or  practice  of  apprenticing  yoatlis  for  a  term  of  years,  usually  seven, 
originated  at  a  period  when  the  genteel  professions,  trades,  and  most  other  pur- 
suits were  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  corporate  institutions.  The  custom  of 
conducting  professions  and  busi-ness  through  guilds  and  corporations  became  so  gen- 
eral iu  the  fifteenth  century  as  almost  to  paralyze  individual  energies.  They  were,  in 
England,  finally  restricted  in  their  powers  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  guilds,  of 
a  semi-military  character,  probably  had  their  origin  in  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  where  the 
trades-people  had  to  defend  themselves  against  the  rapacity  of  the  lords.  These  associa- 
tions adopted  aud  fostered  democratic  and  independent  principles  of  government  in  their 
societies.  In  progress  of  time,  in  different  countries,  they  became  the  strong  arm  for 
protecting  the  citizens'  rights  and  lib-prties.  Countries  where  the  guilds  of  various 
kinds  flourished  most  took  the  lead  in  reforms  that  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  By  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  guilds  were  common 
throughout  Europe,  particularly  iu  Italy,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  although 
they  were,  at  one  period  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  great  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  in  time  became  intolerable  aristocracies  and  oppressive  to  individual  industry 
and  enterprise,  so  that  their  restrlotiou  became  a  necessity.  The  lawyer,  as  well  as 
the  physician,  a  century  or  two  back,  in  receiving  a  young  man  as  a  student,  had  him 
indentured ;  anS,  although  seven  years  was  the  usual  time,  the  period  was  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  the  contracting  parties;  The  barrister  frequently  studied  sixteen 
years,  after  which  he  might  take  the  degree  of  sergeant— "serottertos  ad  legem."  In  our 
'  country,  instances  occurred  of  clergymen  taking  apprentices  to  teach  them  theology 
and  prepare  them  regularly  for  the  universities  of  particular  denominations. 
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ation  of  medicines.  Formerly  medicines  were  furnished  to  physicians  and 
drugstores  in  their  crude  form,  as  imported.  To  pulverize  bark  and  roots, 
to  make  and  spread  plasters,  to  make  tinctures,  ointments,  extracts,  and 
blue-mass,  &t!.,  was  the  arduous  labor  of  days.  The  students  were  com- 
monly intrusted  with  bleeding,  cupping,  pulling  teeth,  dressing  minor 
wounds,  attending  to  night-calls  in  the  office,  and  occasionally  visiting 
patients  with  their  preceptor. 

The  sparseness  of  population  iu  the  rural  districts,  the  limited  pecu- 
niary means  of  many  students,  and  their  inability  to  board  at  home  or 
to  find  boarding-places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  doctor's  ofiBce  necessitated 
the  student  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  preceptor's  family.  Kelations  of 
this  character  naturally  served  to  identify  intimately  the  student's  life 
with  all  that  affected  the  reputation  and  success  of  his  preceptor  and 
which  dignified  all  duties  and  labors. 

Prof.  Dunglison,  in  the  Medical  Student,  pages  59,  GO,  in  speaking 
of  the  student-life  in  the  ofi&ce  of  a  preceptor  in  England,  says :  "  He 
instructs  him,  moreover,  to  bleed,  glyster,  draw  teeth,  &c. ;  and  not  many 
years  ago  it  was  the  practice  in  some  of  the  country-places  of  England, 
and  perhaps  still  is,  to  require  that  the  medical  pupil  should  attend  to 
the  horse,  if  his  employer  kept  one,  see  that  it  was  regularly  groomed, 
fed,  and  watered,  and  bring  it  saddled  to  the  door  on  all  sudden  emergen- 
cies !  What  an  employment  for  the  future  member  of  a  liberal  and 
learned  profession !  and  what  a  waste  of  time  in  a  pupilage,  thus  un- 
necessarily protracted." 

What  is  here  given  as  a  picture  of  the  student's  life  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  profession  at  an  early  period  in  the  colo- 
nies. Dr.  John  Bard,  in  1732,  at  the  age  of  between  14  and  15  years, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  bound  apprentice  for  seven 
years  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  Philadelphia,  but 
a  man  of  unhappy  temper.  "  He  treated  his  pupils  with  great  rigor 
and  subjected  them  to  the  most  menial  employments,  to  which  Dr.  Bard 
has  been  heard  to  say  he  would  never  have  submitted  but  from  the 
apprehension  of  giving  pain  to  his  excellent  mother,  who  was  then  a 
widow  with  seven  children  and  a  very  moderate  income,  and  from  the 
encouragement  he  received  from  the  kindness  of  her  particular  friend, 
Mrs.  Kearsley,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  iu  terms  of  the  warmest  grati- 
tude, affection,  and  respect."  (Thacher's  Medical  Biography,  p.  97.)  Dr. 
Benjamin  liush,  in  17G0,  after  acquiring  a  classical  education,  was  ap- 
prenticed at  thti  age  of  15  to  Dr.  John  Eedman  for  six  years.  He  was 
in  daily  attendance  upon  the  shop  of  bis  preceptor,  and  it  was  during 
this  time  that  he  wrote  the  only  account  we  have  of  the  j-^llow  fever  in 
Philadelphia  of  1762.  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  of  Boston,  at  the  age  of  17, 
in  1745  commenced  his  medical  studies,  which  continued  for  nearly 
five  years,  under  Dr.  Clark,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  in  1 800,  "  com- 
menced his  pupilage  with  Dr.  Goforth  iu  his  sixteenth  year.  During  the 
next  three  years  his  chief  occupation  was  the  study  of  medicine,  the  run- 
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ning  of  errands,  the  compounding  of  drugs,  and  all  sack  employments  as 
befall  a  country  doctor's  boy,  student,  young  man,  or  whatever  else 
bluntness  or  courtesy  might  call  him."  (Mansfield's  Life  of  Drake,  p.  54.) 
It  would  be  quite  easy  to  add  the  names  of  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
can physicians  who  were  apprenticed  to  their  medical  preceptor. 

Prom  the  constant  struggle  that  was  incumbent  on  all  classes'  of 
society  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  life,  high  literary  culture  was 
exceptional  or  had  to  be  in  a  measure  overlooked,  even  by  the  medical 
profession.  There  were  but  a  few  towns  up  to  the  period  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  where  the  population  was  great  enough  to  bring  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  physicians  to  enable  them  to  form  a  society  either  for  profes- 
sional discussion  and  advancement  or  for  social  intercourse. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  colonies  in  1776  was  perhaps  not 
mucli  in  excess  of  3,000,000.  The  first  census  taken  by  authority  of 
Congress  was  in  1790,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be 
3,928,326.  In  1800  the  returns  gave  5,319,762.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  was  about  one  physician  for  every  800  of  the  population  in  towns 
and  one  for  about  every  ten  or  twelve  hundred  throughout  the  rural 
districts.^ 

There  were  probably  not  3,500  physiciaus  all  told  in  the  United  States 
when  the  colonies  declared  themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

^Tahle  of  the  toxvns  of  over  5,000  poimlaiiin  in  the  different  States  in  1790    and   1800, 
made  up  from  the  United  States  census-reports. 


Towns. 


Portsmotith,  N.  H 

Boston,  Mass 

*Grlouce8ter,  Essex  County,  Mass  . 

"Marbleliead,  Mass 

*N'ewburyport,  Mass 

'Salem,  Mass 

ProTidence,  E.I 

'Newport,  E.  I 

•Hartford,  Conn 

'MiddletOD,  Conn 

"New  London,  Conn 

*Norwalk,  Conn 

*Stonington,  Conn 

Albany,  N.  Y 

New  York ,  N.  T 

*Caaaan  Town,  Colambia  County, 

N.Y , 

'Connasacliarrie,       Montgomery 

County,  N.Y 

•Cambridge,  Washington  County, 

N.Y 

•Clinton,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y-. 


Population. 


1790.        1800. 


Ifi,  038 
5,317 
5,601 


7,  9ai 

6,380 
6,710 


33,  131 
6,692 
6,136 


5,339 
24,  937 
5,331 
5,211 
5,946 
9,457 
7,614 
6,539 
5,347 
5,001 
5,150 
5,196 
5,537 
5,289 
60,  489 


6,187 
5,208 


•Ballstown,  Albany  County,  N.  Y- 
*f  rederickstown,  Dutchess  Couu- 

ty,N.Y 

Fishkill, Dutchess  County, N.Y. 
Eennselaerwicktown,      Albany 

County,  N.Y 

Schenectady  City,  Albany  Coun- 

ty,N.Y 

Stephentown,   Albany    County, 

N^.Y    

"Stephentown,  Eennselaer  Coun- 
ty. N.  Y 

'Washington,  Dutchess  County, 

N.Y 

*Wat6rvliet,Albany  County,  N.Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md - 

Eichmoad,  Va .' 

•Charleston,  S.  C 

•Savannah,  G-a 

•Christiana,  Del 


Population. 


1790.       1800. 


7,333 


5,932 
5,941 


6,795 


5,189 
7,419 
45,  250 
13,  503 


16,  359 


6,168 
5,541 
5,389 


5,948 


70,  287 

26, 114 

5,737 

20,  563 

5,  lri6 

6,328 


The  Uiiitetl  States  census-returns  do  not  afford  the  data  for  aa  exact  statement  of  the 
populations  of  the  towns  of  the  different  colonies.  Some  of  the  towns  include  villages 
and  townships  or  even  a,  larger  civil  division.  This  is  offered  only  as  an  approximate 
list;  a  more  careffll  study  would  probably  add  to  it  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  and  a  few  other 
places  ought  perhaps  to  be  included.  Places  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  supposed 
to  comprehend  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  as  well  as  corporate  borough. 
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It  is  further  probable  that  there  were  not  much,  if  my,  over  350  who 
had  received  a  medical  degree. 

If  we  make  the  general  average  of  one  physician  for  every  800  of  the 
population,  it  would  give  us  4,970  physicians  in  1790,  and  in  1800  the 
same  rate  of  physicians  to  total  population  would  give  6,649  physicians 
for  the  United  States ;  or,  if  we  adopt  the  ratio  of  ijhysicians  to  total 
population  furnished  by  the  late  census,  which  is  one  physician  to  every 
618  persons,  there  would  have  been,  in  1790, 6,324  physicians,  and,  in  1800, 
S,G08.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  even  the  first  estimate  is  too  high 
for  the  period  of  our  history  antedating  the  Eevolution.  There  were  but 
a  few  towns  then  with  a  population  of  over  5,000,  and  consequently  the 
opportunity  for  professional  intercourse,  even  if  the  medical  practition- 
ers were  inclined,  was  not  great.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  pioneer  was 
constantly  battling  to  subdue  the  forest  and  protect  himself  against 
the  elements.  He  had  but  little  time  to  indulge  in  literary  pursuits  or 
to  enjoy  such  acquirements  in  others.  There  always  has  been;  and 
always  must  be,  a  relation  between  the  qualifications  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner of  a  country  and  the  degree  of  culture  and  the  necessities  for 
individual  labor  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  not  living 
in  all  the  colonies  400  physicians  who  had  received  medical  degrees;  and 
yet,  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  there  were  presumed  to  be  over  3,500  jwacti- 
tioners.  The  American  colleges  had  up  to  1776  in  the  aggregate  issued 
but  fifty-one  degrees,  including  that  of  bachelor  of  medicine.  At  the 
close  of  the  century,  those  who  had  received  degrees  from  American 
institutions  did  not  number  250,  but  probably  five  times  this  number  had 
attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  the  different  colleges,  and  who  were 
then  in  practice.  The  colonists  at  first,  it  would  seem,  rather  preferred 
to  patronize  the  medical  man  who  was  also  minister,  farmer,  merchant, 
or  mechanic  in  addition  to  being  a  physician.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  a 
population  in  a  new  country,  compelled  to  be  industrious,  frugal,  and 
primitive  in  their  habits,  should,  welcome  those  who  most  nearly  adopted 
their  own  mode  of  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  neither 
medical  clubs,  institutions,  quizzes,  nor  clinics  to  aid  the  medical  student; 
and  the  libraries  of  medical  men,  as  a  general  fact,  contained  but  few 
•works,  and  those  were  text-books  of  the  most  general  charactec^  There 
was,  perhaps,  not  a  medical  library  in  the  country  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion that  would  have  numbered  1,000  folumcs  and  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  did  not  have  50.  From  these  facts  the  advantages,  or  rather 
want  of  advantages,  of  the  early  medical  student  may  be  inferred.  The 
great  majority  of  practitioners  of  medicine  throughout  the  colonies  down 
to  the  Revolution  were  never  enabled  to  attend  lectures,  visit  hospital- 
clinics,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  walk  the  hospital,  for  such  institutions  did  not 
exist  in  this  country.  Students  having  concluded  the  term  for  which  they 
engaged  to  read  with  a  physician,  they  commenced  their  career  as  practi- 
tioners.   The  practice,  however,  was  quite  common  for  the  student  to 
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study  in  the  office  of  some  physician  enjoying  a  reputation  for  surgery  or 
for  the  treatment  of  fevers,  or  specially  noted  for  some  branch  of  his  pro. 
fession,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  to  go  to  the  office  of  another  who 
enjoyed  asimilarreputationfor  excellence  in  another  branch;  buttheusage 
was  general  that  the  young  physicians  left  the  offices  of  their  preceptors 
to  commence  practice.  In  but  a  few  States  were  licenses  or. certificates 
required,  and  these  were  easily  obtained.  The  doctor's  office,  too,  at 
that  period,  had  not  the  luxurious  appointments  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  generally  a  one-story  single  room,  joining  or  adjacent  to  the  doctor's 
house ;  the  exception  -was  for  it  to  have  two  rooms ;  these  were  kept  in 
order  by  the  students  themselves.  It  was  rarely  plastered ;  was  shelved 
around  the  walls  to  hold  bottles  and  medicine  and  the  few  medical  books 
the  doctor's  library  contained.  It  was  never  carpeted  and  was  too  often 
cheerless  in  the  extreme.  It  was  neither  inviting  to  the  student  nor  to 
the  patient,  nor  to  their  friends  who  had  to  visit  it.  The  paraphernalia  of 
saddle-bags,  overcoats,  buffalo-robes,  and  the  usual  outfit  of  the  country 
doctor  were  almost  everywhere  obtrusively  apparent  about  the  room. 

As  the  cabin  preceded  the  comfortable  farm-dwelling  and  the  school - 
house  and  academy  preceded  the  college,  just  so  the  primitive  medi- 
-cal  men  preceded  the  more  cultured  and  accomplished  physicians 
of  a, later  period.  It  will  always  follow  that  the  higher  and  more  gen- 
eral the  standard  of  education  in  a  country,  the  higher  will  be  the  stand- 
ard of  professional  acquirements  demanded  by  the  public. 

We  have  stated  elsewhere  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
war  but  two  medical  colleges  had  been  organized  in  the  United  States.^ 

The  war  of  the  Eevolution  gave  great  impetus  and  energy  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  colonies.  The  experience  gained  by  the  medical  men 
who  served  in  the  Army  elevated  their  views,  gave  them  confidence  in 
the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties,  endeared  them  to  the  public, 
and  made  them  almost  oracles  in  the  communities  in  which  they  resided. 
This  spirit  of  gratitude  also  created  friends  for  the  profession  in  the 
various  legislatures,  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  which  were  more 

'For  political  reasons  the  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  abrogated 
in  1779,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  chartered  and  a  faculty  organized.  In 
1789  the  powers  and  privileges  were  restored  to  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  bat  leav- 
ing the  university  with  its  endowments  from  confiscated  estates  and  all  the  powers  at  first 
granted.  The  two  schools  continued  their  separate  course  until  the  close  of  the  yearl791. 
Whole  Dumber  of  graduates,  including  the  bachelor  and  doctor's  degree,  from  College 
of  Philadelphia,  from  1765  to  its  union  with  the  university,  38.  Whole  number  of  grad- 
uates from  the  organization  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  close  of  the  century, 
131.*  The  first  medical  college  organized  in  New  York  was  under  the  patronage  of 
King's  College  in  1768 ;  the  chairs  all  became  vacant  in  1776.  Up  to  this  period  there 
had  been  14  graduates  receiving  the  bachelor's  or  doctor's  degree.t  In  1787  the  name 
of  the  college  was  changed  to  that  of  Columbia  College  and  measures  taken  to  organ- 
ize a  new  faculty,  which  was  not  completed  until  1792.    From  1792-'93  to  1800  there  were 

*  History  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  318. 
t  Medical  Eegister  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1863,  p.  167. 
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just  and  protecting  in  their  character  and  popularized  the  more  recent 
and  thorough  modes  for  the  scientific  study  of  medicine.  Hitherto  dis- 
sections of  the  human  body  were  very  offensive  to  the  public  sentiment, 
but  the  war  greatly  lessened  this  prejudice,  and  the  last  vestige  of  this 
opposition  manifested  itself  in  1788  in  New  York,  and  from  that  time 
forward  medical  schools  have  not  been  interfered  witb  In  using  in  a 
proper  way  fitting  subjects  iu  the  dissecting-room.  From  this  period, 
also,  may  be  dated  the  greatest  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  law-makers 
for  the  encouragement  of  medical  colleges,  medical  societies,  and  cura- 
tive institutions.  This  of  itself  inspired  the  ambition  of  youths  in  every 
community  to  enter  a  profession  that  was  so  honored,  and  there  to  win 
distinction.  During  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Eevolution  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  medi- 
cal students  in  the  country,  and  no  less  than  five  additional  colleges,  or 
rather  medical  faculties,  organized ;  but  in  1800  we  find  only  four  of 
them  in  actual  existence,  welcoming  within  them  the  medical  students 
of  America.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  number 
of  our  medical  students  who  went  to  Europe  to  complete  their  education 
became  fewer.  The  colleges,  too,  were  increasing  the  number  of  distinct 
chairs  or  professorships  and  the  facilities  for  the  student  were  being 
increased.  The  number  of  medical  works  that  were  being  published 
in  the  country  was  noticeably  on  the  increase,  many  of  them  being 
printed  at  interior  towns  of  the  different  States,  where  since  1800 
scarcely  any  book  had  been  published.  It  is  true  that  these  publica- 
tions were  chiefly,  and  often  with  comments,  editions  of  French  and 
'  English  works.  Few  original  ones,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
were  made  by  American  authors;  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  century  but 
one  original  medical  journal  was  published  iu  the  country. 

INTBERUPTION  FROM   WAR. 

The  promising  career  of  these  institutions  was  early  iuterrnpted  by 
the  stirring  events  which  ushered  in  the  Eevolution. 

in  this  school  225  matriculants  and  15  M.  D.  graduates.*  Iu  1TS7  Nicholas  Komayne 
established  a  respectable  private  medical  school  and  continued  it  as  such  until  1791 
without  issuing  degrees,  when  hcassociated  with  him  a  few  others.  They  first  applied  for 
recognition  and  powers  to  grant  degrees  from  the  University  of  Now  York.  This  not 
being  granted,  they  accepted  powers  from  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1793.t  I  am  n  ot  able  to  state  what  number  graduated  from  this  school ;  but,  as 
the  organization  was  not  long  continued,  there  were  but  very  few.  The  medical  faculty 
of  Harvard  University,  up  to  the  close  of  tlio  ceutury^  granted  but  9  medical  diplo- 
mas.t  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  which  organized  its  medical  faculty  in  1796,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  century  had  granted  but  5  medical  degrees.}  The  whole  number 
of  medical  degrees  granted  by  all  seven  of  those  medical  faculties,  up  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  amounted  to  only  about  212. 

*  iDsugnral  Discourse,  Rutgers  College,  by  Hosack,  p.  85. 

t  Mauley's  Address  as  Pre8ld«ut  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society,  1827. 

J  College  Catalogue. 

§  College  Catalogue, 
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Political  excitement  and  the  preparations  for  war  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens.  Inter  arma  silent  doctores.  Some  of  the  professors 
continued  to  impart  instruction  for  a  time  and  none  were  indifferent  to 
the  struggle,  while  most  of  those  who  were  natives  of  this  country 
received  important  commissions  either  from  the  colonial  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Since  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  when  we  had  less 
than  4,000,000  population  and  but  ,two  medical  colleges,  these  institu- 
tions have  so  multiplied  in  the  land,  that  now,  with  a  population  of 
perhaps  40,000,000,  there  is  scarcely  a  State  that  has  not  one  or  more 
flourishing  medical  schools.  In  the  aggregate  there  are  now  over  one 
hundred  medical  teaching  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The  classes 
attending  these  various  colleges  number  about  7,000,  with  an  annual 
list  of  graduates  of  over  2,000. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  M. 
Wyckoff  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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LETTER. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  .C,  October  13,  1877. 

Sir  :  The  plaa  of  preparation  for  the  Oeutennial  Exhibition  under- 
talien  by  this  Bureau  embraced  a  special  report  on  the  progress  of 
medical  education  during  the  century.  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  of  this  city,, 
had  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  medical  educa- 
tion prior  to  the  Eevolution,  which  was  published  by  the  Bureau  in  1874. 
After  consultation  with  him  and  others  a  request  to  prepare  the  medical 
portion  of  the  educational  history  for  the  century  was  addressed  to  N.  S. 
Davis,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  as  one  eminently  fitted  to  perform  such 
a  task- successfully  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  medical  profession.  . 
Dr.  Davis  cheerfully  undertook  the  work,  for  which  his  previous  labors, 
educational  and  historical,  specially  qualified  him. 

The  report  on  public  libraries  was  the  first  portion  published  of  the 
historical  series  intended  to  bring  the  progress  of  education  ia  the 
United  States  down  to  the  Centennial  year.  Dr.  Davis's  work  on  medical 
education  is  the  second  subject  ready  for  the  printer. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  increase  of  public  and  professional 
interest  in  advancing  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Dr.  Davis's  monograph  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
this  end,  while  it  will  afford  this  Office  the  means  of  replying  to  many 
inquiries  addressed  to  it  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  hereby  to  recommend  its  immediate  publication. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHiq^  EATO:ivr, 


The  Hon.  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 


Commissioner. 


C.  SCHUKZ, 

Secretary. 


PREFACE. 


Soon  after  dommsaciug  tlie  work  of  compiliag  the  foUowiag  history 
au  invitation  was  received  to  deliver  an  address,  on  the  progress  of  medi- 
Ical  education  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  century,  before  the 
'International  Medical  Congress,  which  had'  been  called  to  assemble  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1876.  In  performing  that  duty,  the  same 
facts  and  iu  some  instances  the  same  language  were  used  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  In  1850,  the  writer  published  a  small  volume,  entitled 
"  History  of  medical  education  and  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
from  tie  first  settlement  of  the  British  colonies  to  the  year  1850."  Only 
one  edition  was  printed,  and  that  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  market 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  I  have,  therefore,  copied  fre§ly  from  such 
parts  of  it  as  would  aid  me  in  preparing  the  present  work,  without  using 
quotation  marks,  or  always  making  marginal  references. 

N.  S.  DAVIS. 
)hica.go,  III.,  July,  1877. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATIOX  AND  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  medtoal  profesiioa  in  this  and  every  other  civilized  country  is  so 
closely  connected  with,  the  social  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  status  of  education  and  general  science 
on  the  other,  that  its  progress  in  the  past  and  its  position  in  the  pres- 
ent are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  attention.  This  is  preeminently 
true  concerning  the  profession  in  this  country,  whose  institutions  have 
all  had  their  origin  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
their  development  in  the  midst  of  an  educated  and  free  people. 

The  history  of  the  medical  profession  and  its  institutions  during  the 
colonial  period,  extending  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  has  been  so 
fully  developed  in  the  work  of  Dr.  James  Thacher,  entitled  "American 
Medical  Biography,"  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1828,  in  which  he 
gave  what  he  calls  "A  succinct  history  of  medical  science  in  the  United 
States  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country ; "  in  the  paper  entitled 
''History  of  American  Medicine  before  the  Revolution,"  by  John  B. 
Beck,  M.  D.J*  in  the  first  chapter  of  a  volume  entitled  "History  of 
Medical  Education  and  Institutions  in  the  United  States,"  &o.,t  and 
more  recently  in  a  monograph  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  written  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,t  that  I  need 
not  include  that  period  in  my  present  work.  From  the  date  of  the  first 
English  settlement  in  1607,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
thirteen  separate  colonies  had  been  established,  embracing  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Massachusetts  to  ^Georgia,  inclusive,  and  all  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Distributed  over'  this 
wide  extent  of  territory  there  had  accumulated  about  three  million  people, 
among  whom  there  were  between  three  thousand  and  thirty-five  hun- 
dred engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Of  these,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  not  more  than  four  hundred  had  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  a  medical  college,§  and  most  of  these  had  received  their  collegiate 
education  and  honors  in  Europe.  Only  two  medical  colleges  had  been 
organized  in  the 'colonies,  viz,  the  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  now 

•  See  TraDsaotions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  New  York. 
t  See  History  of  Medical  Education,  by  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  1851. 
t  See  Contribations  to  the  Annals  of  Medical  Progress  and  Medical  Kduoation  in  the 
United  States,  before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence,  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  1874. 
J  Ibid.,  page  106.  „ 
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the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1765 ; 
and  the  medical  department  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  New 
York,  in  1768.  But  only  fifty-one  medical  degrees  had  been  conferred 
by  both  these  institutions  prior  to  the  year  1776,  when  active  operations 
were  suspended  by  the  progress  of  the  war.  In  all  the  colonies  there 
were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  cities  and  towns  having  over. five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  these  were  so  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  with  such  limited  means  for  communication,  that  the  attendance  on 
a  medical  college  or  on  the  meetings  of  medical  societies  was  surrounded 
with  delays  and  difficulties  but  little  thought  of  at  the  present  day. 
The  same  condition  of  the  country  often  compelled  those  practising  in 
the  smaller  and  more  remote  settlements  to  combine  other  occupations 
with  their  practice.  |Iu  the  New  England  colonies  the  offices  of  phy- 
sician and  clergyman  were  often  united  in  the  same  person,  and  in  all 
the  colonies  it  was  common  for  the  physician  to  occupy  a  part  of  his 
time  and  increase  his  income  by  engaging  to  some  extent  in  agriculture. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  want  of  roads,  and  means  of  communication,  there  was  an 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  to  attend  at  least  one  course  of 
medical  college  instruction,  and  a  large  proportion  had  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  with  some  practitioner  of  note  before  entering  upon  the 
active  duties  of  the  profession.  Only  three  medical  societies  are  known 
to  have  been  organized  daring  the  colonial  period  of  our  history.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  State  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey, 
which  was  organized  in  July,  1766.  It  appears  that  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  this  a  society  called  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  was 
formed  in  that  city,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  John  Morgan, 
who  had  returned  from  Europe  in  1765.  It  did  not  probably  survive 
t'je  war  for  independence,  and  is  not  known  to  have  left  any  permanent 
record  of  its  doings.  The  Delaware  State  Medical  Society  was  organized 
in  1776. 

In  nearly  all  the  colonies  laws  had  been  enacted  concerning  topics  of 
interest  to  the  profession.  Most  of  these  lliws  were  designed  either  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  colonies  from  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
contagious  diseases,  from  injury  by  ignorant  and  reckless  midwives, 
from  exorbitant  charges  by  physicians,  or  for  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick  and  insane.  In  only  two  of  the  colonies  were  laws 
enacted  to  define  the  qualifications  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  with 
provisions  for  enforcing  an  observance  of  the  same.  The  general 
assembly  of  New  York,  in  1760,  ordained  that  "no  person  whatsoever 
should  practise  as  physician  or  surgeon  in  the  city  of  New  York  before 
he  shall  have  been  examined  in  physio  and  surgery,  and  approved  of 
and  admitted  by  one  of  Hie  Majesty's  counsel,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  King's  attorney  general,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  the  time  being,  or  by  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
taking,  to  their  assistance  for  such  examination  such  proper  person  or 
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persons  as  they  ia  their  cliscratioa  shall  see  fit."  Sach  candidiites  as 
were  approved,  reoetved  certiaoates  conferring  the  right  to  practise 
physic  or  surgery,  or  both,  thr9ughout  the  whole  province,  and  a  penalty 
of  £j  was  prescribed  for  all  violations  of  this  law.*  A  similar. act  was 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  1772.t  Although  most 
of  the  colonies  had  provided  temporary  hospitals  for  seamen,  immigrants, 
the  victims  of  small  pox  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  the  first  permanent 
general  hospital  for  the  sick  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1752. 
It  was  aided  by  a  grant  of  £2,000  from  the  colonial  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; a  further  grant  of  £3,000  was  made  by  the  provincial  assembly 
in  1762.-  The  building  was  so  far  completed  in  December,  1756,  that 
patients  were  admitted.  |  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent, with  Drs.  Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Samuel  Preston 
Moore,  John  Eedman,  and  Phineas  Bond  as  associates.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond,  from  the  opening  ef  the  institution,  introduced  his  class  of  stu- 
dents for  bedside  instruction,  and  thereby  became  the  first  regular  clin- 
ical lecturer  in  America.  A  lecture  introductory  to  his  clinical  course 
delivered  November,  1766,  informs  the  reader  that  a  copy  of  it  has  been 
placed  upon  the  minute-book  of  the  hospital.  The  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital Library  was  begun  in  1763,  and  was  for  a  century  the  most  im- 
portant collection  in  the  country. 

In  1767  the  colonial  government  of  New  York  was  induced  to  grant 
a  charter  for  a  general  hospital,  and  an  organization  was  effected  and  the 
work  commenced  by  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  1773.  But  the 
building,  when  nearly  completed,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1775,  and 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  not  rebuilt  until 
1791. 

From  this  very  brief  glance  at  the  condition  of  medical  matters  in  the^ 
colonies,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  commencement  of  our  history  as  an 
independent  nation,  in  1776,  there  were  three  or  four  thousand  practi- 
tioners supplying  three  million  people,  distributed  over  thirteen  States, 
extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  and 
containing  two  medical  colleges,  two  organized  medical  societies,  and 
one  permanent  general  hospital.  In  noting  the  progress  of  the  profession 
during  the  century  which  has  intervened  since  that  date,  we  shall  ar- 
range the  work  under  the  following  heads,  namely^,  educational  institu- 
tions, including  colleges  and  hospitals,  and  social  or  society  organizations. 

I.— MEDICAL  COLLEGES  AND  HOSPITALS. 

The  credit  of  delivering  the  first  public  lectures  on  anatomy  to  a  class  of 
medical  students  in  this  country,  illustrating  them  by  dissections  of  the 

*See  History  of  Medical  Education  and  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  by  N.  S. 
Davie,  M.  D.,  page  22. 

•  tFor  interesting  details  concerning  the  more  prominent  meriibers  of  the  profession, 
laws,  customs,  &o.,  in  the  colonies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Annals  of  Medical 
Progress,  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  Washington,  1874. 

[  G.  B.  Wood's  Centennial  Address,  1851. 


human  body,  has  beea  awardeij  Dr.  William  Hanter,  pf  Newport,  B.  I., 
who  gave  instruction  to  classes  in  anatomy  from  1-752  to  1755.  He  was 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  relative  of  tbe  celebrated  John  and  Williiim 
Hunter,  of  London.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Oad- 
wallader  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1745,  and  was  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  students  in  anatomy 
bet/ween  that  period  and  1751.  But  whether  his  teaching  was  accom- 
panied by  dissections.of  the  human  cadaver  does  not  appear.  Drs^  John 
Bard  and  Peter  Middleton  also  dissected  the  human  body  for  purposes  of 
medical  instruction,  in  New  York  City,  in  1750.  Dr.  William  Shippen, 
jr.,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  protracted  period  of  study  in  thq 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  commenced  a 
course  of  anatomical  lectures  at  his  father's  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1762,  which  was  attended  by  a  class  of  twelve  pupils,  The  lectures 
were  illustrated  by  actual  dissections,  the  fee  for  the  course  being  5 
pistoles.*  For  seeing  the  subject  prepared  for  the  lectures,  anfl  learning 
the  art  of  dissecting,  injections,  &G.,  5  additional  pistoles  were  charged. 
He  also  had  the  use  of  a  series  of  anatomical  plates  and  casts,  donated 
by  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  of  London,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  t  Dr. 
Shippen  continued  his  courses  of  anatomical  lectures  annually  until  the 
organization  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Philadelphia  College  in 
1765.  During  his  last  two  years  in  Europe  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  John 
Morgan,  who  had  been  educated  in  Philadelphia  and  had  served  one  or  two 
years  as  surgeon  in  the  provincial  anny,  who  resigned  his  positiou  in  the 
army  and  sailed  for  London  in  1760.  Both  these  gentlemen  became  favor- 
ite pupils  of  the  Hunters  in  London  and  took  their  degrees  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Shippen  in  1761,  and  Dr.  Morgan  in 
'  1763.  It  was  while  they  were  together  in  London  that  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a  decided  purpose  to  bring  about  on  their  return  home  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  medical  college  in  Philadelphia.  This  par- 
pose  was  not  only  clearly  shown  by  expressions  in  their  correspondence 
with  friends  while  in  Europe,  but  was  still  more  plainly  indicated  in  Dr. 
Shippen's  introduction  to  his  first  course  of  lectures,  on  anatomy  in  1762. 
They  not  only  took  special  pains  to  qualify  themselves  for  success  in  teach- 
ing, but  they  evidently  received  encouragement  from  some  of  the  more 
eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Thus  Dr 
John  Fothergill,  when  he  sent  a  valuable  series  of  anatomical  plates  and 
casts  as  a  gift  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  wrote  to  James  Pember- 
ton,  in  April,  1762,  as  follows:  "In  the  want  of  real  subjects  these  will 
have  their  use,  and  I  have  recommended  it  to  Dr.  Shippen  to  give  a 
course  of  anatomical  lectures  to  such  as  may  attend.  He  is  very  well 
qualified  for  the  subject,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  an  able  assist- 
ant.  Dr.  Morgan,'  both  of  whom,  I  apprehend,  will  not  only  be  useful  to 

•The  Spanisli  pistole  ia  at  present  worth  about  four  dollars;  it  was  formerly  some- 
what more  valuable. 

+  See  History  of  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  bv  Josenh 
■Carson,  M.  D.,  pages  42, 43.  ■>  •    i         if 
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the  province  in  their  employmentj  but  if  suitably  countenanced  by  the 
legislature  will  be  able  to'ereot  a  school  of  physic  amongst  you  that  may 
draw  students  from  various  parts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies," 
&c.*  It  is  known  that  the  plans  formed  by  Dr.  Morgan  in  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  college  in  America  were  also  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Hunter,  Watson,  and  Cullen.  Hon.  Thomas  Penn, 
of  London,  who  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution,  dated  London, 
February  15, 1765,  not  only  recommending  Dr.  Morgan,  but  also  advis- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  proposed  medical  school  as  a  department 
of  that  college,  t 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL   COLLEGE  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  College  of  Philadelphia  had  been  founded  in  1749,  and  received 
a  charter  from  the  proprietaries  of  the.  colony,  Thomas  and  Eichard 
Penu,  in  1753.  Its  management  was  entrusted,  in  1765,  to  a  board  of 
trustees  twenty-four  in  number,  embracing  several  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens,  live  of. whom  were  physicians,  namely,  Thomas  Bond,  Phineas 
Bond,  Thomas  Gad  wallader,  William  Shippen,  sr.,  and  John  Redman. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  board  of  trustees  thus  composed  gave 
ready  attention  to 'the  proposition  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  schcfbl,  and  at  a  meeting  held  May  3,  1765,  Dr.  Morgan  was 
unanimously  elected  "  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic ;" 
thus  creating  the  first  medical  professorship  in  Atnerica.f  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  same  board  of  trustees,  held  September  23,  1765,  Dr. 
William  Shippen,  jr.,  was  unanimously  elected  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery.  This  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  immediately- 
followed  by  an  official  announcement  published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  September  26,  1765,  as  follows  : 

As  the  necessity  of  cultivating  medical  knowledge  in  America  is  allowed  by  all, 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  inform  the  public  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  two  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  that  useful  science,  viz,  anatomy  and  materia  medica,  will  be 
delivered  this  winter  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  great  reason,  therefore,  to  hope  that 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  will  encourage  the  design  by  recommending  it  to  their 
pupils,  that  pupils  will  themselves  be  glad  of  snoh  an  opportunity  of  improvement, 
and  that  the  public  will  think  it  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention  and  patronage. 

In  order  to  render  these  courses  the  more  extensively  useful,  we  intend  to  Introduce 
into  them  as  much  of  the  theory 'and  practice  of  physic,  of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and 
surgery  as  can  be  conveniently  admitted. 

From  all  this,  together  with  an  attendance  on  the  practice  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  students  will  be  able  to  prosecute  their 
studies  with  such  advantage  as  will  qualify  them  to  practise  hereafter  with  more  satis- 
faction to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the.  community. 

The  particular  advertisements  inserted  below  specify  the  time  when  these  lectilres 

'History  of  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  University,  by  Joseph  Carson, 
M.  D.,  p.  42. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

t History  of  the-  College  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Wood,  in  vol.  iii,  Memoirs  of  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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are  to  commence,  aad  contain  the  various  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  eacli  course,  and 
the  terms  on  which  pupils  are  to  be  admitted.  * 

WILLIAM  SHIPPEN,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Swrgery  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 
JOHN  MORGAN,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.,  &c., 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Altboagli  only  two  professors  were  appointed,  their  lectures  were 
made  to  iaclude  most  of  the  branches  then  regarded  as  essential  to 
qualify  a  student  to  practise  the  healing  art;  this  preparation  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  clinical  teaching  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  arrangement  continued  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  during  which  time  the  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of 
medicine  became  more  systematic,  and  the  trustees  of  the  college,  at  a 
ipeeting  held  July  27,  1767,  adopted  definite  rules  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ferring, of  medical  degrees,  as  follows  :* 

FOR  A  bachelor's  DEGREE  IN  PHYSIC. 

1.  It  is  required  that  such  students  as  have  not  taken  a  degree  in  any  college  shall, 
before  admission  to  a  degree  in  physic,  satisfy  the  trustees  and,  professors  of  the  college 
concerning  their  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  such  branches  of  mathematics 
and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  as  shall  be  judged  requisite  to  a  medical 
education. 

3.  Each  student  stiall  attend  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  in  anatomy,  materia 
medioa,  chemistry,  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  and  one  course  of  clinical  lec- 
tures, and  shall  attend  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  one  year,  and 
may  then  be  admitted  to  a  public  examination  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  provided  that, 
on  previous  examination  by  the  medical  trustees  and  professors,  and  such  other  trus- 
tees and  professors  as  choose  to  attend,  such  student  sha^l  be  judged  fit  to  nadergo  a 
public  examination  without  attending  any  more  courses  in  the  medical  school, 

3.  It  is  further  required  that  each  student,  previous  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  shall 
have  served  a  sufficient  apprenticeship  to  some  reputable  practitioner  in  physic,  and 
be  able  to  make  it  appear  that  he  has  a  general  knowledge  in  pharmacy. 

roR  A  doctor's  degree  in  physic 

It  is  required  for  this  degree  that  at  least  three  years  have  intervened  from  the  time 
of  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  that  the  candidate  be  full  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  that  he  shall  write  and  defend  a  thesis  publicly  iu  the  college,  unless  he  should 
be  beyond  seas,  or  so  remote  on  the  continent  of  America  as  not  to  Jae  able  to  attend 
without  manifest  inconvenience ;  in  which  case,  on  sending  a  written  thesis,  such  as 
shall  be  approved  of  by  the  college,  the  candidate  may  receive  the  doctor's  degree  ;  but 
his  thesis  shall  be  printed  and  published  at  his  own  expense.  ' 

This  scheme  of  a  medical  education  is  proposed  to  be  on  as  extensive  and  liberal  a 
plan  as  in  the  most  respectable  European  seminaries ;  and  the  utmost  provision  is  made 
for  rendering  a  degree  a  real  mark  of  honor,  the  reward  only  of  distinguished  learning 
and  abilities. 

In  January,  17G8,  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  was  elected  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  botany ;  and  the  following  year  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry.^ 

*  See  History  of  Medical  Department  of  Universiry  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Joseph  Car- 
son, M.  D,,  p.,60. 
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These  appoiutments,  together  with  the  previous  adoptioa  of  the  fore- 
going regulatioas  coacerniug  qaaliflcations  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  physic,  may  be  considered  as  completing  the  organization 
of  this  important  school  of  medicine. 

The  announcement  of  the  college  session  of  1769-70  promised  full 
courses  of  instruction  in  all  the  then  recognized  branches  of  medical 
science,  and  a  session  of  six  months'  duration.  The  faculty  stood  as  fol- 
lows: 

John  Morgan,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

William  Shippen,  jr.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery. 

Adam  Kuhn,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  botany. 

Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

Thomas  Bond,  M.  U.,  professor  of  clinical  medicine. 

AH  these  except  the  last  named  were  young  msn  who  had  recently 
taken  their  degrees  at  the  TJaiversity  of  Edinburgh.  While  abroad, 
they  had  taken  special  pains  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  their 
respective  departments,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  their  alma  mater 
was  the  model  after  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  fashion  the  new 
medical  college. 

The  first  medical  degree  conferred  in  America  was  that  of  bachelor  of 
medicine.  This. degree  was  conferred  on  tea  young  men  by  the  Phila- 
delphia College  at  the  public  com  mencement,  June  21, 1768.  At  thje  com- 
mencement June  30th,  1769,  the  same  degree  was  conferred  on  eight 
students.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  first  conferred  by  this 
college  at  the  commencement  in  June,  1771,  on  four  students  who  had 
taken  the  bachelor's  degree  in  1763.  The  inaugural  theses  were  then 
required  to  be  written  in  the  Latin  language  and  published  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  established  ia  1767. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  as  now  fully 
organized  and  under  the  rules  we  have  quoted,  continued  its  regular 
annual  course  of  instruction  with  a  steadily  increasing  reputation  until 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  British  army  in  1777. 
The  principal  exception  in  regard  to  regularity  was  the  omission  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  course  during  the  winter  of  1772-'73,  on  account  of  his  absence 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  appears  to  have  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  funds  for  the  college.  Owing  to  the  disturbedstate  of  society 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war  for  independence,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  college,  and  especially  the  number  applying  for 
degrees,  was  less  than  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  the  col- 
lege was  opened. 

The  session  of  1776-'77  was  broken  up  and  the  more  valuable  movable 
materials  of  the  college  were  privately  removed  to  places  of  safety  by 
the  provost  and  members  of  the  faculty.  Most  of  the  medical  professors 
filled  important  places  in  connection  with  the  American  Army.  Drs. 
Morgan  and  Shippen  successively  acted  as  medical  director  general,  and 
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Dr.  Eul^h  was  medical  director  of  the  middle  department,  and  was  one  of 
tlie  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  while  Dr.  Bond  rendered 
important  aid  in  the  establishment  and  direction  of  military  hospitals. 

THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  THE  UKIVEESITY. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  resume  the  courses  of  medical  instruction  in 
the  college  in  1779,  but  owing  to  political  differences  and  suspicions  the 
charter  was  abrogated  by  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  dated  Novem- 
ber 27, 1779,  the  officers  removed,  and  its  property  transferred  to  a  new 
institution.* 

This  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  with  a  liberal  charter  and 
larger  endowments,  was  called  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

llev.  John  Ewing,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  be  provost,  and  an  effort 
Tvas  immediately  made  to  organize  the  medical  department  by  offering 
those  who  had  held  professorships  in  the  college  the  same  positions  in 
■connection  with  the  new  university.  Dr.  William  Shippen,  jr.,  was  the 
only  one,  however,  who  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
university,  finding  themselves  unable  to  fill  the  other  places  satisfac- 
torily, passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  former  medical  professors  of  the 
college  to  examine  such  candidates  for  graduation  as  might  apply  to  them 
for  that  purpose.  This  request  appears  to  have  been  complied  with,  and 
at  the  public  commencement  held  June  27,  1780,  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine  was  conferred  on  William  W.  Smith  and  EbenezerCrossby, 
and  that  of  doctor  of  medicine  on  David  Eamsay,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Army,  and  at  the  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

Although  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
deprived  it  of  a  legal  existence,  and  the  refusal  of  most  of  its  former 
medical  faculty  to  accept  chairs  in  the  university  left  the  latter  without 
an  adequate  number  of  teachers,  yet  regular  annual  courses  of  medical 
instruction  continued  to  b6  given  by  Drs.  Thomas  Bond,  William  Ship- 
pen,  jr.,  Benjamin  Kush,  and  Adam  Kuhn,  and  a  few  medical  degrees 
were  conferred  at  each  annual  commencement  of  the  university. 

The  officers  and  friends  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  however,  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  act  abrogating  its  charter  and  confiscating  its 
property  as  illegal  and  unjust;  and  in  1783  it  was  reorganized  by  a  new 
election  of  trustees  and  faculty,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  repeal  the  former  act. 

In  1785  Dr.  Benjamiu  Franklin,  who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  college,  returned  from  his  service  as  foreign  minister,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  newly  elected  board  of  trustees.  He  lent  the  whole  force 
of  hisinfluence  in  aid  of  his  old  colleagues  and  in  favor  of  such  legislation 
as  would  restore  to  the  college  its  charter  and  property.  Under  such  ad. 
vocacy  the  legislature  of  the  State  was  finally  induced,  in  March,  1789 
•  See  History  of  the  Uuiveraity  of  Pennsylvania,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D, 
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to  repeal  the  act  of  abrogation  and  restore  the  college  to  all  its  rights  and 
privileges,  bat  leaving  the  university  in  existence  with  its  endowment 
from  confiscated  estates  the  same  as  before.  As  soon  as  the  act  of  restor- 
ation was  passed  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  proceeded  to  again 
organize  all  its  departments.  Eev.  Dr.  Smith  was  reelected  provostj 
and  all  the  medical  professors  were  invited  to  resume  their  respective 
professorships,  as  held  at  the  time  of  the  abrogation  of  the  charter 
nearly  ten  years  previous.  The  invitation  met  with  a  cordial  response ;, 
but  the  death  of  Dr.  John  .Morgan^  in  October,  1789,  and  the  resignation ' 
of  Dr.  Adam  Knhn  in  the  same  month,  led  to  such  changes  that  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  college,  as  fully  formed  in  November  of  that  year, 
contained  the  following  names :  ,  • 

William  Shippen,  jr.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery. 
Benjamin  Eush,  M.  D.,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 
Caspar  Wistar,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  the  institutes  of 
physic. 
Samuel  P.  Grifiltts,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 
Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.  D.,  protfessor  of  natural  history  and  botany. 
In  the  meantime  Dr.  Shippen  continued  to  hold  the  same  chairs  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  that  of  chem- 
istry ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  that  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
Two  institutions  were  thus  brought  into  a  fair  and  active  competition 
in  a  field  affording,  at  that  time,  a  patronage  too  limited  for  one. 

The  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  not  only  reinstated  a  fall 
corps  of  medical  professors,  but  they  revised  their  former  rules  in  regard 
to  medical  requirements.  These  rules,  as  adopted  in  1767,  provided 
for  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  as  well  as  that  of  doctor 
of  medicine.  The  student  was  permitted  to  apply  for  the  first,  after 
"  a  sufficient  apprenticeship  to  some  reputable  practitioner  in  physic/' 
attendance  on  "  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  in  anatomy,  materia 
medica,  chemistry,  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  one  course  of 
clinical  lectures,"and  attendance  on  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  one  year,"  It  was  expected  by  the  founders  of  the  college  . 
that  those  who  took  the  bachelor's  degree  would  return  after  three 
years  of  study  and  practice  and  take  the  higher  degree  of  doctor.  But 
experience  proved  this  expectation  fallacious,  as  very  few  of  those  who 
entered  into  practice  after  receiving  the  first  degree  ever  returned  for" 
the  second.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  bachelor's  degree  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  revised  regulations  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
November  17, 1789,  and  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  were  as 

follows : 

1.  No  person  sball  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
until  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  ,of  twenty-one  years,  and  has  applied  himself  to  the  , 
study  of  medicine  in  the  college  for  at  least  two  years.  Those  students  candidates 
■who  reside  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  within  five  miles  thereof,  must  have  been  the 
pupils  of  some  respectable  practitioner  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  those  who  may 
2  M  E 
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come  from  the  country,  and  from  any  greater  distance  than  five  miles,  mnst  have 
studied  with  reputable  physicians  there  for  at  least  two  years. 

2.  Every  candidate  siiall  have  regularly  attended  the  lectures  of  the  following  pro- 
fessors, viz :  of  anatomy  and  surgery ;  of  oheniistry  and  the  institntes  of  medicine ;  of 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy ;  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  the  botanical 
lectures  of  the  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany ;  and  a  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 

3.  Each  candidate  shall  signify  his  intention  of  graduating  to  the  dean  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  at  least  two  months  before  the  time  of  gradnatiou,  after  which  he  shall 
be  examined  privately  by  the  professors  of  the  different  branches  of  medicine.  If 
remitted  to  his  studies  the  professors  shall  hold  themselves  bonnd  not  to  divulge  the 
same ;  but  if  he  is  judged  to  be  properly  qualified,  a  medical  question  and  a  case  shall 
then  be  proposed  to  him,  the  answer  and  treatment  of  which  he  shall  submit  to  the 
medical  professors.  If  these  performances  are  approved,  the  candidate  shall  then  be 
admitted  to  a  public  examination  before  the  trustees,  the  provost,  vice  provost,  pro- 
fessors, and  students  of  the  college ;  after  which  he  shall  offer  to  the  inspection  of 
each  of  the  medical  professors  a  thesis,  written  in  the  Latin  or  English  language,  (at 
his  own  option,)  on  a  medical  subject.  'I'his  thesis,  approved  of,  is  to  be  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  candidate,  and  defended  from  such  objections  as  may  be  made  to  it  by 
the  medical  professors  at  a  commencement  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
degrees  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  every  year. 

Bachelors  in  medicine  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine 
shall  publish  and  defend  a  thesis  agreeably  to  the  rules  above  mentioned. 

The  different  medical  lectures  shall  commence  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, the  lectures  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  aboat  the  same  time, 
and  the  lectures  on  botany  on  the  first  Monday  in  April. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

President  of  Board  of  Trusteea. 
WILLIAM  SMITH, 
Provost  of  the  College  and  Secretary  of  Board  of  "Prustees.' 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  adopted  very  similar 
regulations  regarding  courses  of  lectures  and  time  of  study  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  but  they  continued  also  to  confer  the 
degree  of  bachelor,  as  before. 

One  hundred  and  four  medical  students  were  in  attendance  on  the 
lectures  during  the  college  term  of  1790-'91,  and  appear  to  have  been 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  schools. 

The  disadvantages  arising  fr  om  a  division  of  the  patronage  between 
the  two  collegiate  institutions  were  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked,  and 
friends  of  both  before  long  instituted  measures  for  an  amicable  nuioD. 
The  efforts  made  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  September  30,  1.791,  uniting  the  college  and  university  on 
terms  which  had  been  previously  agreed  to  by  both  the  parties  in 
interest.  The  name  adopted  for  the  united  institution  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  John  Ewing  was  elected  provost  and 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  all  the  professors 
in  the  medical  departments  of  the  two  previous  institutions  were  elected 
professors  in  the  new  one. 

The  fall  medical  faculty  of  the  university,  as  thus  constituted,  was 
arranged  as  follows : 


•History  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  pp.  95  96. 
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William  •  Shippen,  jr.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery. 

Caspar  Wistar,  M.  D.,  adjunct. 

Adam  Kahn,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.,  professor  of  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical 
medicine. 

James  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

Samuel  P.  GrifiQtts,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  phar- 
macy. 

Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.  D.,  professor  of  botany  and  natural 
history. 

The  university,  as  now  reorganized,  ceased  to  confer  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine,  and  left  it  optional  with  the  medical  students 
whether  they  should  attend  the  lectures  on  natural  history  and  botany, 
but  in  all  other  respects  adopted  the  "  rules  respecting  a  medical  educa- 
tion and  the  conferring  of  degrees  in  medicine"  which  we  have  already 
given  as  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1789. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  an  introductory  lecture  to  his  course,  commenced  in 
November  following  the  enactment  of  the  legislature  consolidating  the 
two  colleges  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
mented as  follows :  "  I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings  should  I 
proceed  to  the  subjects  of  the  ensuing  course  of  lectures  without  first 
congratulating  you  upon  the  union  of  the  two  medical  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  a  charter  founded  upon  the  most  liberal  concessions 
by  the  gentlemen  who  projected  it,  and  upon  the  purest  principles  of 
patriotism  in  the  legislature  of  our  State.  By  means  of  this  event  the 
ancient  harmony  of  the  different  professors  of  medicine  will  be  restored, 
and  their  united  efforts  will  be  devoted  with  accumulated  force  towards 
the  advancement  of  our  science." 

We  have  thus  sketched  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  cl  earness  the 
progress  of  medical  instruction  from  its  beginnings  in  Philadelphia  to 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
formal  election  of  the  faculty  as  above  named,  in  January,  1792;  but 
more  iu  detail  than  we  deem  it  desirable  to  treat  other  colleges,  for  the 
reason  that  this  one  has  served  sd  largely  as  the  model  after  which  all 
our  medical  colleges  have  been  formed,  and  because  this  institution 
continued  to  occupy  a  leading  position  in  the  work  of  medical  educa- 
tion until  the  present  time. 

OTHEK  EARLY  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  cause  of  medical  education  was  thus  progressing  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  profession  in  New  York  was  not  idle.  The  zealous  efforts 
of  Drs.  Bard,  Middleton,  and  others,  aided  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  with 
Philadelphia,  effected  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  procured  for  it  a  charter  from  the  colonial  government  in 
1767.    The  first  hospital  building,  which  had  been  nearly  completed  but 
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was  not  readyjfor  occupancy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1772,    This,  with 
the  early  and  long  continued  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British  army, 
prevented  all  renewal  of  the  work  until  the  close  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence.   Work  was  resumed  after  peace  was  restored  and  suitable 
"buildings  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1791.    The  institu- 
tion continued  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  the  Kew  York  Hospi- 
tal and  a  board  of  governors,  and  remained  until  the  last  few  years  one 
of  the  most  important  public  hospitals  in  this  country.    Its  origin  was 
largely  dne  to  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Samuel  Bard  and  Peter  Middleton, 
through  whose  personal  labors  were  added  liberal  pecuniary  contributions 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  building,  from  the  provincial  governor,  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  the  corporation  of  the  city,  the  legislature  of  the  province, 
and  many  private  citizens.    Except  the  valuable  lot  on  which  it  stood, 
all  this  was  lost  by  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  building  as  it  approached 
completion.    The  efibrts  of  the  same  parties  to  organize  a  medical  school 
in  connection  with  King's  College,  which  had  been  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York  several  years  previously,  were,  however,  attended  with 
better  success.    A  full  medical  faculty  was  organized  in  1768,  composed 
of  Samuel  Glossy,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy ;  John  Jones,  M.  D., 
professor  of  surgery ;  Peter  Middleton,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology 
a.nd  pathology ;  James  Smith,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia 
medica ;  John  V.  B.  Tennent,  M.  D.,  professor  of  midwifery ;  and  Sam- 
uel Bard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  physic.    The  first 
courses  of  lectures  were  given  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1768-'69,  at 
the  close  of  which,  in  May,  1769,  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine  was 
conferred  by  the  trustees  of  the  college  on  Samuel  Kissam  and  Robert 
Tucker ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  succeeding  college  term,  in  May,  1770,  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  was  conferred  upon  one  or  both  of  the  same 
parties.    These  are  stated  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck  and  several  other  writers  to 
have  been  the  first  medical  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  in  America.* 
This  is  correct,  however,  only  as  it  relates  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine;  for,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  on  ten  students  at  the 
college  commencement  in  June,  1768,  but  did  not  confer  its  first  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  until  June,  1771.    We  have  been  unable  to  procure 
a  copy  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  medical  department  of  King's 
College,  or  the  requisites  for  graduation,  but  from  the  fact  of  conferring 
both  degrees,  and  other  indications,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  did 
not  differ  materially  from  those  relating  to  the  same  subject  in  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.^ 

The  prosperity  of  the  institution,  however,  was  not  at  first  commensu- 
rate with  the  known  respectability  and  learning  of  its  professors;  for  N. 
Eomayne,  M.  D.,  informs  us  that,  in  1774,  six  years  after  its  organization,  ' 
only  "about  twenty-five. persons  attended  the  anatomical  lectures,  some 

*  See  History  of  American  Medicine  before  tlie  Revelation,  by  J.  B,  Beck,  M.  D.,  in 
Transactions  of  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  vol.  5,  p.  141. 
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of  wliom  were  stiuleats  from  the  West  ludies."  This  want  of  patronage 
Ms  been  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  or  governors  of  the 
college,  but  with  what  justice  we  are  entirely  unable  to  determine.  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind, 
caused  by  the  controversies  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  and 
the  near  approach  of  actual  war,  had  more  to  do  with  the  retarding  of  its 
prosperity  than  any  other  causes;  and  as  New  York  was  one  of  the  earliest 
localities  actually  occupied  by  the  British  in  the  military  conflict,  the 
operations  of  the  medical  school  were  entirely  suspended,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  became  separated,  some  to  responsible  duties  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  American  Army,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
strife  some  were  cut  off  by  death.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  army,  attempts  were  made  to 
revive  the  medical  department  of  King's  (the  name  of  which  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  changed  to  that  of  Uolumbia)  College.  Through  some 
mismanagement  the  attempt  not  only  failed,  but  was  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances that  gave  rise  to  a  strong  popular  outbreak,  commouly  called 
the  "  doctors'  mob."  This  arose  from  a  suspicion  that  some  bodies  had 
been  stolen  from  the  graveyard  for  dissection.  The  rabble  broke  into 
the  dissecting  rx)om  of  the  college,  and  finding  several  subjects  partially 
anatomized  they  exhibited  the  fragments  to  the  multitude  without,  which 
so  increased  the  excitement  that  all  law  and  order  were  trampled  under 
foot,  for  two  or  three  days.  Several  medical  gentlemen  were  grossly 
insulted,  and  a  few  of  the  students  were,  for  a  brief  period,  confined  in 
prison  for  personal  safety. 

To  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  profession,  to  serve  the  poor,  and  to  improve  medical  science, 
several  of  the  more  enlightened  young  members  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  in  1787  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
to  establish  an  apothecary  shop  at  the  public  expense,  and  freely  gave 
their  professional  services  to  the  sick  poor ;  in  other  words,  they  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  what  would  now  bewailed  a  public  free  dis- 
pensary. Among  the  more  prominent  engaged  in  this  enterprise  were 
William  Moore,  M.  D.,  Nicholas  Eomayne,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  Kissam,  M. 
D.,  Wright  Post,  M.  D.,  and  Valentine  Seaman,  M.  D.  They  not  only 
bestowed  gratuitous  attetidance  on  the  poor,  but  added  therewith  lec- 
tures on  most  of  the  branches  of  medicine,  thus  constituting  this  dis- 
pensary the  first  institiition  connected  with  practical  instruction  in 
medicine  under  the  corporation  of  the  city.  So  great  was  their  success 
that  in  1790  more  than  fifty  students  attended. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  an  inde- 
pendent school  under  the  name  of  the  College  of  Physicians  arid  Sur- 
geons. This  not  proving  successful  at  the  time,  another  effort  was  made 
to  revive  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College.*  In  the  autumn 
of  1791  the  private  association,  under  the  superintendence  of  Nicholas 

,     '  See  Annals  of  Medical  Progress,  p.  108. 
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Eomayne,  introduced  no  fewer  than  sixty  medical  students  into  the  col- 
lege, and  thereby  prevailed  on  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  make  a 
grant  of  $30,000  to  the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
enlarge  their  buildings,  &c.  In  the  following  year  the  medical  faculty 
was  reorganized  with  Richard  Bay  ley,  M.  D.,  Wright  Post,  M.  D.,  Samuel 
Eogers,  M.  D.,  William  Hammersly,  M.  D,,  Henry  Nicoll,  M.  D.,  and 
Benjamin  Kissam,  M.  D.,  as  professors,  and  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.,  as  dean 
of  the  faculty.  Some  of  these  appointments  were  so  unsatisfactory  to 
the  students  that  many  of  them  abandoned  the  college  and  erased  their 
names  from  the  register.  Indeed,  such  were  the  internal  jealousies  and 
outward  prejudices,  that  the  institution,  though  it  maintained  an  exist- 
ence until  1810,  never  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  equal  to  the 
private  association  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence,  the  subject  of  medi- 
tjal  instruction  began  to  attract  attention  in  the  New  England  States. 
In  1782  John  Warren,  M.  D.,  commenced  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy, 
which  were  continued  several  years,  and  were  attended  by  many  of  the 
students  in  Harvard  College.  Some  liberal  donations  to  the  college 
from  wealthy  and  enlightened  friends  of  medical  instruction  were  made 
about  this  time,  and  in  1783  the  college  organized  a  regular  faculty 
consisting  of  John  Warren,  M.  I}.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery ; 
Aaron  Dexter,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia  mediea ;  and 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  M.  D.,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine.* This  organization  was  popular  and  attracted  the  attendance  of 
a  small  class  of  medical  students  annually  until  1810,  when  the  medical 
department  was  moved  from  Cambridge,  to  Boston,  where  it  soon  at- 
tained a  higher  degree  of  prosperity,  and  has  since  continued  the  lead- 
ing medical  school  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
was  organized  in  1797,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Nathan  Smith, 
M.  D.,  who  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  and  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  taught  all  the  brsfnches  with  signal  ability.  Only  a  small  number 
of  students  attended  during  the  first  few  years  after  its  opening,  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  medicine  having  been  conferred  on  from  one  to  eight 
candidates  annually,  but  only  one  receiving  the  higher  degree  of  doctor 
during  the  whole  period. 

The  very  limited  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  medical  school  of 
Columbia  College,  in  New  York,  led  many  members  of  the  profession  in 
that  city  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  another 
and  independent  medical  college.  In  accordance  with  their  wishes,  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  gra  nted  a  charter  for 
a  new  college  in  1807,  to  be  located  in  the  city,  and  called  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.     This  school  was  placed 

*Dr.  Ezekiel  Heraey,  of  Hingham,  bequeathed  £1,000  aod  his  widow  alike  sum, 
for  the  support  of  a  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1786  Abner  Hersey,  M.  D., 
of  Barnstable,  and  John  Cuming,  M.  D.,  of  Concord,  gave  each  £500  for  the  same 
purpose. — (Thacher's  Medical  Biography,  p.  31.) 
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auder  tbe  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  whole  Medical 
Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  Hew  York,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  was  conferred  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  college.  The  first 
course  of  lectures  was  given  in  the  winter  of  1807-8  to  a  class  of  fifty- 
three  students. 

In  1810  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College  was  finally  dis- 
continued, leaving  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons  the  only  one 
in  the  State,  with  a  class  of  students  numbering  eighty'two,  and  the 
following  able  faculty : 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.,  president. 

David  Hosack,  M.  D.,  vice  president  and  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  and  clinical  medicine. 

William  James  McNeven,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

Saimuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  botany. 

Yalentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery. 

John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children. 

Wright  Post,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy. 

The  rapid  prosperity  which  the  friends  of  the  institution  and  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  anticipated  was  not  realized.  The  very  numerous 
board  of  trustees,  being  mostly  medical  practitioners  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  college,  soon  became  distracted  by  opposing  counsels  and 
jealousies  which,  extending  to  the  members  of  the  faculty,  caused  much 
difficulty,  and  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  college  and  the 
progress  of  medicine  in  that  city. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore, 
was  incorporated  in  1807,*  and  was  at  once  supplied  with  an  able  faculty, 
consisting  of  John  B.  Davidge,  M.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  and  Nathaniel  Potter,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  assisted  by  John  Shaw,  M.  D.,  of  Maryland,  and 
James  Cocke,  M.  D.,  of  Virginia.  This  institution  met  with  fair  suc- 
cess, preserved  its  organization,  and  is  among  the  leading  colleges  of 
the  country. 

Ki:suM:^  and  geneeal  remaeks. 

By  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first  thirty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence,  which  included  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  seven  medical  colleges  were  organized  and 
located  as  follows :  two  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  New  York,  one  in  Boston, 
one  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  one  in  Baltimore.  The  two  in  Philadelphia 
were  speedily  merged  into  one,  and  one  of  those  in  New  York  was  discon- 
tinued in  a  few  years.    We  find,  therefore,  only  five  medical  schools  in 

*  As  early  as  1804  John  B.  Davidge  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery,  . 
which  he  extended  so  as  to  include  anatomy  and  surgery,  to  a  class  of  six  students  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 
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existence  in  the  United  States  in  1810,  with  an  aggregate  number  of 
medical  students  in  attendance  of  abjut  650,  of  whom  about  100  received 
either  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  were  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  three 
public  general  hospitals  had  been  established,  namely,  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  in  Philadelphia;  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  New  York  City; 
and  the  Charity  Hospital,  in  New  Orleans.*  The  first  proved  a  very 
important  aid  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  attracting  medical 
students  to  Philadelphia  by  the  clinical  instruction  which  it  afforded,  as 
inaugurated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  soon  after  it  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients. 

With  a  single  exception,  these  medical  schools  were  organized  as  de- 
partments of  universities  or  colleges  of  literature  and  science  previously 
established ;  and  all  but  this  one  began  with  a  small  number  of  profess- 
ors, making  it  necessary  that  one  should  teach  two  and  sometimes  three 
branches  of  medicine  during  each  annual  college  term.  For  this  reason 
more  than  any  other  the  medical  college  terms  were  made  to  commence 
generally  in  October  and  continue  until  the  following  May  or  Jane. 

All  these  schools  adopted  at  first  the  policy  of  conferring  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  medicine  on  students  who  had  studied  medicine  with  some 
respectable  practitioner  not  less  than  two  years  and  attended  all  the 
medical  instructions  in  the  college  one  year,  or  rather  one  college  term; 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  after  three  years  of  study  and  two 
annual  college  terms.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  colonial 
period  of  our  history,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  subsequent  to  the 
achievement  of  our  national  independence,  it  was  the  universal  custom 
for  young  men  who  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  to  become  reg- 
ularly apprenticed  to  some  practitioner  for  a  term  of  three  or  four  years 
during  which  time  the  preceptor  was  entitled  to  the  student's  service* 
in  preparing  and  dispensing  medicines,  extracting  teeth,  bleeding,  and 
other  minor  surgical  operations,  and,  when  more  advanced  in  studies,  in 
attending  on  the  sick ;  as  a  return  for  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 
student  detailed  and  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  medi- 
cine. Many  of  the  more  eminent  practitioners  frequently  had  several 
students  in  their  ofiSoes  at  one  time,  constituting  a  small  class,  who 
were  drilled  as  regularly  in  their  studies  as  they  would  be  in  college. 
In  some  instances  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  extended  to  six  and 
seven  years,  and  was  made  to  commence  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  All  these  customs  were  brought  by  the  immigrants 
from  the  parent  country,  and   their  perpetuation  here  was  rendered 


•  la  1784,  Don  Androa  Almouoster  oomraenoeii  the  ereotioa  of  a  pablio  general  hos- 
pital iu  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  site  of  the  one  biowa  down  in  the  great  storm 
of  1779.  It  was  called  the  New  Charity  Hospital,, and  cost  $114,000.  As  Louisiana 
became  one  of  the  States  of  onr  Union,  by  purchase,  iu  1S03,  this  hospital  must  be  rec- 
ognized with  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
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more  necessary  by  the  sparseaess  of  the  populatioa  aud  the  difQculty 
of  access  to  medical  schools.* 

In  the  midst  of  sach  customs,  and  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history 
wheu  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other  means  of  speedy  transit  were 
unknown,  and  even  post  coaches  were  rare,  it  was  entirely  reasonable 
that  the  first  idea  of  a  medical  college  should  be  to  furnish  the  means] 
for  a  rapid  review  of  the  several  branches  of  medical  science,  aided  by/ 
such- experiments  and  appliances  for  illustration  as  could  be  commanded, 
and  the  whole  concentrated  into  as  small  a  part  of  the  year  as  possible. 
The  idea  of  the  founders  of  medical  schools,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  this  count  ry,  was  to  make  them  supplement,  but  not  supersede,  the 
work  of  the  preceptor  and  the  medical  apprentice.  The  study  of  anat- 
omy by  dissections,  the  illustration  of  chemistry  by  experiments,  the 
clinical  observations  of  disease  at  the  bedside,  were  capable  of  being 
carried  on  in  the  offices  of  preceptors  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
But  by  combining  several  preceptors,  each  eminently  qualified  in  some 
one  department,  in  a  college  faculty,  with  access  to  anatomical  rooms, 
chemical  laboratory,  and  hospital  for  the  sick,  all  the  branches  of  medi- 
cine then  recognized  could  be  very  well  reviewed,  in  the  form  of  didactic 
instruction,  in  five  or  six  months  of  the  year.  It  was  expressly  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  here  indicated,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and 
labor,  that  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Conferring  its 
first  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  the  year  1705,  it  rose  rapidly  to 
distinction  among  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  furnished  the  model  after 
which  all  the  first  niedical  schools  in  this  country  were  organized,  as  it 
was  the  alma  mater  of  nearly  all  their  first  professors.  Assuming  that 
the  student  would  serve  from  two  to  four  years  of  his  apprenticeship  to 
his  preceptor  before  resorting  to  a  medical  school,  the  several  professors 
very  naturally  arranged  their  courses  of  instruction  to  begin  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  generally  in  September  or  October,  and  to  be  completed 
in  time  for  the  public  commencement  and  conferring  of  degrees  in  the 
following  May  or  June ;  and  as  the  bachelor's  degree  was  generally  con- 
ferred after  attendance  on  one  full  coarse  of  college  in  struction  in  the 
several  branches  taught,  no  gradation  or  consecutive  order  of  studies 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  college  course.  The  addition  of  one  or 
two  years  more  of  study,  including  a  second  course  of  college  instruction, 
entitled  the  applicant  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. At  the  first  organization  of  all  the  medical  schools  to  which  t 
have  thus  far  alluded^  provision  was  made  for  conferring  the  degrees  of 
both  bachelor  and  doctor  of  medicine.  Bat,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
degree  of  bachelor  was  abandoned  by  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in 
1789,  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1791,  and  by  all  the  medi- 
cal colleges  in  this  country  after  1813.    The  whole  number  of  medical 

*See  Contributions  to  the  Annals  of  Medical  Progress,  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  page 
103. 
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•degrees  conferred  by  the  seven  medical  schools  whose  origin  is  here 

traced,  prior  to  1810,  probably  did  not  exceed  six  hundred. 

Very  many,  however,  served  their  regular  apprenticeship  with  a 

;  preceptor,  attended  one  course  of  college  instruction,  and  entered  npon 

^  practice  without  a  college  degree ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  entered 

upon  the  responsible  duties  of  practice  with  the  simple  certific'ate  of  their 

preceptor,  without  ever  seeing  the  inside  of  a  college. 

We  shall  not  fully  appreciate  the  relations  of  the  medical  schools  to  the 
needs  of  tlie  profession,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  unless  we  consider 
also  the  coincident  condition  of  the  different  branches  of  medical  science. 
To  the  active  workers  of  the  present  generation,  a  medical  college  with 
only  three  or  four  professors,  or  with  one  professor  attempting  to  teach 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  mid^vifery,  all  in  one  college  term  of  five  or  six 
months,  would  appear  hardly  less  than  absurd.  If  we  remember,  how- 
ever, that  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  prin- 
•cipal  medical  works  in  use  were  the  writings  of  Sydenham,  Boerhaave, 
and  GuUen  ;  the  physiology  of  Haller ;  the  anatomy  of  Oheselden  and 
Munro ;  the  surgery  of  Sharp,  Pott,  and  Jones ;  the  midwifery  of  Hun- 
ter and  Bmellie ;  and  the  materia  medica  of  Lewis,  we  shall  readily  see 
that  the  field  of  medical  study  was  limited  in  comparison  to  that  which 
now  opens  before  the  student.  At  that  time  surgery  had  only  begun 
to  be  recognized  as  a  department  distinct  from  anatomy.  We  learn 
from  an  introductory  lecture  by  James  Spence,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  professor 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that  "  so  late  as  1777,  when  the  college 
of  surgeons  petitioued  the  patrons  to  institute  a  separate  professorship 
of  surgery  in  the  university,  they  were  opposed  by  Munro,  then  profess- 
or of  anatomy,  as  interfering  with  his  subject;  and  he  succeeded  in 
getting  his  commission  altered  so  as  to  include  surgery,  which  was  thus 
madd  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  anatomical  course,  and  continued  to  be  so 
taught  (if  it  could  be  said  to  be  taught)  until  the  institution  of  the 
chair  of  surgery  in  1831."  It  was  not  until  June  4,  1805,  that  surgery 
was  separated  from  the  chair  of  anatomy,  by  the  appointment  of  Philip 
Syng  Physick,  M.  D.,  as  professor  of  surgery,  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  professorships,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  depart- 
ment of  midwifery  was  still  later  in  gaining  recognition  as  a  distinct 
•branch  of  medicine.  At  the  request  of  Caspar  Wistar,  M.  D.,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  midwifery  in  the  univer- 
sity on  the  death  of  Dr.  Shippen,  in  1808,  the  trustees  separated  the 
chairs,  And  in  1810  appointed  Thomas  Ohalkley  James,  M.  D.;the  first 
professor  of  midwifery  in  that  college.  And  yet  it  was  not  lyitil  three 
years  later,  October  11,  1813,  that  he  was  formally  recognized  as  a  full 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  attendance  on  his  lectures  rendered  obliga- 
tory upon  the  students  who  applied  for  a  degree.  In  New  York,  bow- 
ever,  midwifery  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  branch  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities  m  which  medical  schools  had  been 
organized;  for  in  the  first  medical  faculty  appointed  in  connection  with 
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King's  College,  in  1768,  Dr.  John  V.  B.  Tennent  was  made  professor  of 
midwifery,  apparently  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  the  other  professors. 

The  foregoing  facts  arp  suflacient  to  show  the  limited  field  of  medical 
science  cultivated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  compared 
Yith  the  same  field  at  the  present  time.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  5  medical  schools — embracing  the  medical  departments 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  of  Harvard  University,  removed  in 
1810  to  Boston;  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover;  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore;  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York — which  were  either  reorganized  or  founded  de 
novo  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  our  history  as  an  independent  nation, 
were  established  on  as  liberal  a  basis,  and  were  as  well  adapted  ito  the 
then  existing  wants  of  the  profession  and  the  people,  as  any  that  have 
been  organized  since.  As  a  general  rule  they  commenced  with  a  small 
number  of  professors,  but  as  the  different  departments  of  professional 
knowledge  became  better  developed,  and  the  work  of  instruction  more 
thoroughly  systematized,  there  was  shown  that  tendency  to  make  divis- 
ions of  labor  by  the  creation  of  new  chairs  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

In  this  respect  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  leading  school, 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  all  the  rest.  Commencing  with  only 
two  professors,  Drs.  Morgan  and  Shippen,  aided  by  the  clinical  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  Bond  in  the  hospital,  in  1765,  the  number  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  chairs  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica  in  1768-'69,  and 
on  the  merging  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1791-^92,  the  number  of  chairs  was  increased  to  six  by 
the  addition  of  professorships  of  institutes  of  medicine  and  of  botany 
and  natural  history.  A  further  addition  took  place  by  the  creation  of- 
aa  independent  chair  of  surgery  in  1805,  and  one  of  midwifery  in  1810. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  OK  OE&ANIZED  SINCE  1810. 

During  the  year  1810,  a  medical  department  was  established  in  con- 
nection with  Tale  College,  in  New  Haven,  but  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures was  not  commenced  until  three  years  later.  It  was  organized  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  schools  connected  with  Harvard  and  Dartmouth. 
The  first  class  of  medical  students  for  the  college  term  of  1813-'14  num- 
ered  37,  of  whom  three  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the 
commencement  in  1814.  The  first  faculty  in  this  school  was  headed  by 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who  had  already  gained  a  high  reputation  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  sur- 
gery, and  obstetrics,  with  Dr.  Eli  Ives  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
botany,  and  lecturer  on  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  professor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  as  colleagues.    To  these  were-  soon  after  added  Dr.  Jonathan 
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Kuight,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  lecturer  on  obstetric 
and  ^neas  Munson,  M.  D,,  professor  of  institutes  of  medicine.  Wi 
this  able  faculty  the  school  rapidly  acquired  reputation  and  a  fair  sha 
of  professional  patronage.  As  proof  of  this  we  find  the  number 
medical  students  attending  the  college  term  of  1822-23  to  have  been  9 
of  whom  28  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  close  of  tl 
term. 

In  1812  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  incorporated 

second  medical  college  under  the  name  of  the  College  of  Physiciains  an 

Surgeons  of  thoi  Western  District  of  the  State  of  New  York.    It  wi 

located  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  a  small  village  then  on  the  wes 

ern  borders  of  civilization.    The  legislature  of  the  State  appropriate 

$15,000  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  first  coun 

of  instruction  was  given  in  1813-'14  to  a  class  of  33  students.    The  flri 

professors  appointed  were  Lyman  Spalding,  M.  D.,  who  had  been  a  pup 

of  and  assistant  to  Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Dartmouth  College,  West 

Willoughby,  M.  D.,  James  Hadley,  M.  D.,  and  John  Stearns,  M.  D.    Tl 

first  was  appointed  president  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  anatomy  an 

surgery  and  lecturer  on  institutes  of  medicine ;  the  second,  professor  < 

obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children ;  the  third,  professor  ( 

chemistry  and  materia  medica;  and  the  fourth,  professor  of  theory  an 

practice  of  physic.    Dr.  Spalding  soon  after  removed  to  the  city  of  Ne 

York,  and,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  divide  his  time  between  the  tw 

places,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  and  the  chair  c 

surgery  by  Joseph  White,  M.  D.,  of  Cherry  Valley,  while  the  chair  ( 

anatomy  and  physiology  was  given  to  James  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  an 

that  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  medical  jurisprudenc 

-was  assigned  to  T.  Eomeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  the  two  latter  of  Albany.    O 

the  death  of  Dr.  White,  in  1832,  his  chair  was  filled  for  a  short  time  b 

one  of  his  sons,  and  subsequently  by  John  Delamater,  M.  D.    At  a  sti 

later  period  Dr.  Willoughby,  having  reached  a  ripe  age  and  an  enviabj 

reputation,  resigned,  and  Eeubeu  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  was  elected  a  men 

bar  of  the  faculty  in  1836.    Under  the  influence  and  labors  of  thes 

eminent  men  the  school  attained  a  good  reputation,  and  was  attendei 

by  classes  numbering  from  114  to  217,  until  1840,  when  the  whole  facult, 

resigned  on  account  of  the  opening  of  medical  colleges  in  Albany  ani 

Geneva  under  charters  granted  by  the  State  legislsCture,  by  which  th 

patronage  would  be  so  divided  as  to  give  neither  of  the  schools  a  res 

sonable  support.    From  that  date  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur 

geons  of  the  Western  District  ceased  to  exist.     During  the  twenty -sevei 

years  of  its  history  it  afforded  instruction  to  3,123  students,  and  erad 

uated589.    '  '  >         & 

In  1818  Tiieodore  Woodward,  M.  D.,  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  aided  by  Sela 
Gridley,  M.D.,  succeeded  in  organizing  a  medical  college  in  that  tow: 
under  the  name  of  the  .Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine.    It  received 
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charter  from  the  legislature  of  that  State,  ia.l835,  and  the  faculty,  when 
organized,  consisted  of — 

William  Tally,  M.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  physic  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

Theodore  Woodward,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

Alden  March,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Jonathan  A.  Allen,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  phar- 
macy. 

Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
•      Atnos  Eaton,  esq.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  1818  to  24  students.     The 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  by  the  Middlebury  College, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  medic,al  faculty,  until  1827,  after  which  it 
was  conferred  directly  by  the  faculty  under  its  amended  charter.    In 
1835  the  faculty  of  this  school  commenced  giving  two  separate  courses 
of  instruction  each  year,  one  commencing  in  the  autumn  and  one  in  the 
spring.    The  school  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity  until  1837, 
when  its  courses  of  instruction  were  suspended  for  a  few  years.*    At  a 
subsequent  period  the  faculty  was  reorganized 'and  regular  instruction 
was  resumed,  and  continued  until  1854;  it  graduated  in  all  350  students.! 
In  1817  a  medical  school  was  fully  organized  as  a  department  of  the 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  chiefly  tlirongh  the  influence 
of  B.  W.  Dudley,  W.  H.  Eichardson,  and  James  Blythe.    Many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  fill  the  various  chaifs  of  medicine  in  .this  institution,  from 
the  appointment  of  Samuel  Brown,  M.  D.,  in  1799.  to  the  professorship  of 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  chemistry.    In  1801,  Frederick  Eidgley,  M.  D., 
was  elected  professor  of  medicine.    In  1805,  James  FishbacK,  M,  D.,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice.    Walter  Warfield,  M.  D., 
was  made  professor  of  midwifery  and  surgery  in  1809.     The  faculty  was 
recast  and  another  efi'ort  was  made  to  open  the  medical  department  in 
1809;  still  another  one,  with  new  encouragement  in  1815  but  without 
success  until  1817-18,  when  the  faculty  was  organized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  M,  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery ; 
Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica ;  William  H.  Eichard- 
son, M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children; 
James  Blythe,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry;  and  Samuel  Brown,  M.  D., 
professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.    Twenty  students  attended 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  only  one  of  whom  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  commencement.    At  the  close  of  this  term  Dr. 

*  See  Statistics  of  Medical  Colleges,  in  Transactions  of  MedicaJ  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  T.  R.  Beck,  M.  D.,  1840. 

tThis  college  had  throughout  its  existence  a  most  excellent  faculty,  and  proved  to 
he  a  great  feeder  of  the  medical  institutions  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  claas 
during  the  last  year  numbered  91  matriculates. 


Drake  regigaed  and  returned  to  Cincinnati,  bat  again  filled  the  same 
chair  in  1823,  and  oa  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Brown  in  1825  he  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  chairof  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  0.  W.  Short,  M.  D. 
was  elected  professor  of  materia  medica  and  medical  botany ;  and  Charlei 
Galdwell,  M.  D.,  to  the  chair  of  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  medi 
cine.  As  thus  organized  the  faculty  imparted  to  the  school  a  high  repu 
tation,  and  attracted  to  its  halls  large  classes;  that  for  the  college  tern 
of  1825-'26  numbering  281 ,  65  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  term 
Although  many  changes  took  place  in  the  faculty,  the  prosperity  of  tht 
school  was  maintained  for  twenty-five  years,  after  which  it  rapidlj 
declined  and  at  length  ceased  to  exist.* 

When  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  left  the  Transylvania  University,  in  the  spring 
of  1818,  he  immediately  commenced  his  efforts  to  organize  a  medical 
college  in  Cincinnati.  An  act  passed  the  State  legislature  in  January, 
1819,  incorporating  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  He  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  faculty,  with  himself  in  the  chair  of  practical  medicine,  and 
a  course  of  instruction  was  given  to  a  small  class  of  students  during  thf 
autumn  and  winter  of  1819-'20.  Sharp  differences  soon  sprang  up  be 
tween  Dr.  Drake  and  his  colleagues,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wae 
compelled  to  lea«e  the  school.  As  subsequently  organized,  the  facultj 
consisted  of  Jedediah  Cobb,  M.  D.,  professor  of  institutes  and  practice 
of  medicine ;  Jesse  Smith,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery ; 
John  Moorhead,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  medical  obstet- 
rics ;  and  Elijah  Slack,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
The  school  thus  founded  acquired  reputation  slowly  but  permanently, 
though  in  the  midst  of  mucli  professional  rivalry  and  opposition,  and 
has  maintained  its  position  to  the  present  day.  Among  the  more  promi' 
nent  medical  teachers  who  have  at  different  times  been  connected  with 
its  faculty,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as  its  founders,  may 
be  named  John  Eberle,  M.  D.,  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  John  P.  Har- 
rison, M.  D.,  L.  C.  Rives,  M.  D.,  R.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  and  George  C. 
Blackman,  M.  D. 

In  1820  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  was  organized  as  a  department 
of'Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  with  three  professorships,  which  were 
filled  as  follows :  Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  professor  of  th  eory  and  practice 
of  physic  and  surgery;  John  D.  Wells,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology ;  and  Parker  Cleaveland,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
materia  medica.  The  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  1821  to  a 
class  of  twenty-one  students,  two  of  whom  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
Like  the  medical  departments  of  Dartmouth  and  Yale,  that  of  Bowdoin 
has  maintained  a  stable  and  houofable  progress  until  the  present  time, 
with  classes  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  annually. 

In  1821  a  medical  school  was  organized  in  connection  with  B  rown 
University,  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  but  was  soon  after  discontinued. 

•In  1850  the  Transylvania  Medical  School  intermitted  its  winter  sessiousin  Lexing- 
ton, to  establish  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  in  Louisville,  the  Transylvania 
school  being  conducted  as  a  summer  school  until  1859. 
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The  medical  school  of  the  Uaiversity  of  Vermont  was  organized  at 
Burlington  in  1822.  In  1827-'28  the  faculty  consisted  of  Henry  S. 
Waterhouse,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery  and  obstetrics;  William  Sweet- 
ser,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of  materia^ 
medica ;  George  W.  Benedict,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry ;  and  John  Bell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  school  did  not  attract  sufficient  patronage  to 
afford  a  fair  support,  and  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years.  It  was 
subsequently  reorganized  with  a  full  faculty,  and  has  continued  to  give 
instruction  to  small  classes  annually  until  the  present  time. 

In  1823  a  medical  school  was  organized  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  under  the 
charter  of  Williams  College,  called  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution. 
The  establishment  of  this  school  was  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  H.. 
H.  Childs,  M.  D.,  who  had  been  an  active  and  influential  practitioner  iu 
that  place  for  twenty  years.  On  the  first  organization  of  the  school  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  and  Chester 
Dewey,  A.  M.,  professor  of  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  natural 
philosophy ;  and,  in  1826-'27,  their  colleagues  were  John  P.  Batchelder,. 
M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery  and  physiology  ;  John  D.  Wells,  M.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology;  John  Delamat^,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
pharmacy,  materia  medica,  and  obstetrics ;  and  Stephen  W.  Williams,. 
M.  D.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  first  class  of  medical 
students  in  1823  numbered  84,  seven  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of 
the  college  term.  In  1825  the  number  in  the  class  had  increased  to  112^ 
and  the  graduates  to  21.  It  thus  early  attained  a  good  degree  of  pros- 
perity, which  was  pretty  steadily  maintained  for  forty  years,  during 
nearly  all  of  which  time  its  founder,  Prof.  Henry  H.  Childs,  continued  to- 
occupy  the  chair  of  practice.  Whenever  vacancies  occurred  in  other 
chairs  they  were  generally  filled  with  men  of  abilityj  until  1867,  when 
the  college  was  closed.  The  building  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  town  authorities  and  occupied  by  a  high  and  grammar  school  until 
April,  1876,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1824  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  was  organized  at 
Charleston.  During  the  colonial  period  of  our  history  South  Carolina 
was  peculiarly  favored  with  physicians  of  a  high  order  of  attainment; 
ande  ven  after  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence  a  larger  proportion  of 
her  physicians  were  regular  graduates  of  European  colleges  than  in  any 
other  State.  The  names  of  John  Lining,  Lionel  Chalmers,  David  Eam- 
say,  Alexander  Garden,  James  Moultrie,  Alexander  Baron,  and  Samuel 
Wilson  will  always  make  the  early  history  of  medicine  in  that  State 

illustrious. 
The  faculty  of  the  new  college,  when  fully  organized,  consisted  of  thfr 

following : 
James  Kamsay,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery, 
John  Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy. 
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S.  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  o 
physic, 

Thomas  G.  Prioleau,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  o 
women  and  children. 

Henry  Rutledge  Frost,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica. 

Edmund  Kavenel,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

Stephen  Elliot,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  botany  and  natural  history. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  been  organ- 
ized under  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  in  1817  with  two  boards  ol 
examiners,  one  in  Charleston  and  the  other  in  Columbia.  The  college 
was  also  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  society,  much  in  the  same 
way  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Xew  York  was  undei 
the  control  of  the  medical  society  of  the  county.  The  first  course  ol 
instruction  was  given  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1824-'25  to  a  class 
of  50  students.  The  reputation  and  patronage  of  the  college  increased 
rapidly,  the  class  of  1830-'31  numbering  131,  59  of  whom  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  In  1829  an  additional  chair,  that  of  pathological  and 
surgical  anatomy,  was  created  and  filled  by  John  Wagner,  M.  D.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Eamsay,  in  1832,  Dr.  Wagner  was  transferred  to  the  chaii 
of  surgery,  which  he  filled  with  credit  until  his  death  in  1841.  Bat  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  college,  differences  began  to  develop  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  State  Medical  Society  as  the  governing  body. 
These  increased  until,  in  1832,  the  whole  faculty  resigned,  and  their 
places  were  filled  by  other  persons.  The  old  faculty  immediately  ob- 
tained an  independent  charter  from  the  State  legislature,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1833  commenced  a  new  college,  called  the  Medical  College 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  first  class  of  students  numbered 
103,  leaving  a  much  smaller  number  in  attendance  in  the  older  college. 
The  latter  after  a  few  years  was  discontinued,  while  the  former,  under  a 
charter  independent  of  the  State  Medical  Society  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  country  and  stood  high  when  its  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  1861.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war  the  organization  of  the  Medical  College  was  revived,  but  chiefly 
with  new  men  in  the  faculty.  Several  of  those  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  school  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  his- 
tory were  dead,  s  nd  others  had  been  pushed  to  other  fields  by  the  fbr- 
tunes  of  war.    lue  new  faculty  in  1874-75  was  composed  as  follows : 

R.  A.  Kinloch,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery and  clinical  surgery. 

J.  P.  Ohazal,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology. 

C,  U.  Shepard,  jr.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

F.  L.  Parker,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy. 
J.  Ford  Prioleau,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
F.  Peyre  Poroher,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
and  of  clinical  medicine. 
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Manning  Simons,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

The  medical  department  of  Columbian  College,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, was  organized  in  1825,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Sewall,  M.  D.,  and  Frederick  May,  M.  D.  This  college  was  chartered  by 
Congress  in  1821,  an  d  some  appointments  to  the  medical  faculty  were  made 
the  same  year.     Six  professorships  were  established  and  filled  as  follows : 

Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Thomas  Henderson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine. 

James  M.  Stougfiton,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery. 
,  Frederick  May,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics. 

N.  W.  Worthington,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica. 

Edward  Cutbush,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

The  annual  courses  of  instruction  were  given  regularly  for  nine  years 
to  classes  of  medical  students  varying  in  number  from  30  to  50,  the 
whole  number  of  graduates  during  that  period  bfiing  81.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  school  were  suspended  from  1834  to  1838,  but  were  resumed 
in  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year  under  the  name  of  the  National  Med- 
ical College,  yet  still  retaining  the  relation  of  medical  department  of 
what  had  now  become  Columbian  University.  Under  this  name  and 
organization  it  has  continued  its  annual  courses  of  instruction,  except 
for  two  years  during  the  war,  to  classes  varying  from  28  to  55  in  num- 
ber until  the  present  time. 

From  the  reorganization  of  the  Universi  ty  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  for  independence,  to  1825,  it  was  the  only  medical  school 
in  Philadelphia.  Its  unusual  prosperity  excited  the  envy  as  well  as  the 
admiration  of  many  even  of  its  own  alumni,  who  became  ambitious  to 
excel  as  teachers  in  medicine.*  Prominent  among  these  were  George 
McClellan  and  John  Bberle,  both  of  whom  began  to  give  private  courses 
of  medical  instruction  in  that  city  between  the  years  1822  and  1825,  and 
soon  boldly  advocated  the  establishment  of  another  medical  college.  In 
the  winter  of  1825  a  charter  or  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  under 
which  the  new  medical  school  was  organized  in  connection  with  Jeffer- 
son College,  a  flourishing  literary  institution  at  Cannonsburg,  and  hence 
the  new  medical  school  took  the  name  of  Jeffe'rs,on  Medical  College.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  first  faculty  consisted  of  the  following 
members : 

John  Eberle,  M.  D.j  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  clinical 
medicine, 

George  McClellan,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery. 

— — i 

*  The  first  effort  to  establish  a  second  college  in  Philadelphia  was  iu  1816.  In  the 
winter  of  1818-'19,  W.  P.  C.  Barton,'  M.  D.,  fitted  up  a  lecture  room  attached  to  the  rear 
of  his  residence,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  materia  medica  and  botany.  This  same 
year  he  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  charter  for  a  medical  school, 
but  suc^  influences  were  brought  to  bear  that  the  movement  was  defeated.  Measures 
were  ripening,  however,  and  others  became  interested  in  the  cause,  for  a  more  vigorous 
and  persistent  effort. 
3  M  E 
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Nathan  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

F.  S.  Beattie,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  mi 
wifery. 

B.  Eush  Ehees,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica. 

Jacob  Green,  A.  M.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

The  first  course  of  college  instruction  was  commenced  in  the  autumn 
1825  to  a  class  of  110  students,  20  of  whom  received  the  degree  of  doct 
of  medicine  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  work  of  establishing  the  nc 
college  not  only  encountered  the  active  opposition  of  the  faculty  ai 
more  Immediate  friends  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  ali 
■  unpopular  with  a  large  majority  of  the  profession  in  Philadelphi 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  and  the  warui  controversies  to  which  th( 
gave  rise,  the  classes  of  students  did  not  increase,  but  rather  the  revere 
during  the  first  five  years.  With  the  h  ope  of  increasing  the  repntatic 
of  the  school,  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  was  engaged  to  give  tl 
course  on  p  ractical  medicine  during  the  college  term  of  1830-'31,  Th 
expedient  not  only  failed  in  its  object,  but  resulted  in  the  resignation 
both  Eberle  and  Drake  and  their  return  to  the  West  during  thesuccee 
ing  year.  Their  places  were  immediately  filled,  and  two  years  later  tl 
prosperity  of  the  college  began  to  increase  rapidly,  the  class  in  atten 
ance  during  the  session  of  1835-'36  numbering  364.  Notwithstani 
ing  this,  objections  to  its  founder.  Dr.  McClellan,  became  so  strong  thi 
in  1838  the  board  of  trustees  felt  constrained  to  declare  all  the  professo 
ships  vacant,  and  in  refilling  them  omitted  his  name  from  the  list.  Snl 
sequently  the  reputation  of  the  school  became  largely  identified  with  th 
names  of  Thomas  Muter,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  O.  D.  Meigs,  E.  J.  Dunglison,  J 
H.  Dixon,  and  S.  D.  Gross,  and  it  has  kept  to  the  present  time  in  tl 
front  rank  of  American  medical  colleges. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlotte 
ville,  was  chartered  by  the  State  in  the  year  1819,  and  organized  in  tl 
year  3  825.  The  organization  of  this  school  differed  in  some  important  r 
spects  from  that  of  all  the  other  medical  colleges  in  the  country.  Instea 
of  having  a  full  faculty  of  six  or  seven  professors,  and  giving  its  instru 
tion  in  didactic  lectures  extendingonly  through  four  or  five  monthsof  eac 
year,  the  faculty  was  made  to  consist  of  only  four  professors,  the  annui 
term  of  instruction  nine  months,  and  the  method  of  teaching  was  by  rec 
tations  and  demonstrations,  as  in  other  departments of-scientific  and  lite 
ary  study.  The  general  arrangemeutof  classes  and  professorships  will  I 
understood  from  the  university  catalogue  for  1875-'76,  which  says :  "  Tl 
length  of  the  session  (ujne  months)  renders  it  convenient  and  eligible  1 
distribute  the  subjects  of  instruction  among  a  smaller  number  of  profes 
ors  than  in  the  other  medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  whose  sessioi 
are  only  four  or  five  months  long.  Thus,  to  one  professor  are  assigne 
physiology  and  surgery;  to  another,  human  anatomy  and  materia  medict 
to  a  third,  chemistry  and  pharmacy ;  and  to  a  fourth,  medical  jurispn 
dence,  obstetrics,  and  the  practice  of  medicine.    This  distribution  re) 
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ders  it  practicable  to  bring  the  dififerent  subjects  to  the  attention  of  the 
student  in  their  natural  and  successive  order.  The  arrangement  of  the 
lectures  is  such  that  he  acquires  a  competent  knowledge  of  anatomy 
physiology,  and  chemistry  before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  which  can  only  be  studied 
properly  in  the  lights  shed  upon  them  by  the  former."  The  graduation 
of  the  student  is  made  to  depend  "upon  satisfactory  evidences  of  attain- 
ments only,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  may  have  been  at- 
tending the  lectures." 

The  Medical  School  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  or  as  it  is  more  gener- 
ally called,  the  Winchester  Medical  College,  was  organized  at  Winches- 
ter in  1826.*  Like  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
it  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  a  long  course  of  annual  instruction  with 
a  small  number  of  professors.  The  first  faculty  consisted  of  John  G. 
Cooke,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  obstetrics ; 
Philip  Smith,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica:  H.  H.  McCuire,  M. 
D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  A.  F.  Magill,  M.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  and  chemistry.  The  annual  college  term  continued  from 
October  1  to  June  1.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  small 
and  never  subsequently  increased  suflSciently  to  give  the  school  ade. 
qaate  support.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Statistics  of  Medical  Colleges 
published  by  T.  Eomeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  in  1839,  and  although  included  in 
the  list  contained  in  the  full  report  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Stewart  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1849,  no  statistics  concerning  the  number  of 
students  or  graduates  are  given  by  him.  Since  the  war  it  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

In  1827  the  Washington  Medical  College  was  organized  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  the  first  course  of  instruction  was  given  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1827-'28.  Its  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Washington 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  until  1833-'34,  when  it  received  an  independent 
charter  from  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  The  following  facts  are  taken 
from  a  full  history  of  the  institution  furnished,  in  manuscript,  by  John 
F.  Monmonier,  M.  D.  The  faculty  as  first  organized,  in  1827,  was  com- 
posed of  Horatio  G.  Jameson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery ;  Samuel 
Annan,  M.  U.,  professor  of  anatomy;  W.  W.  Handy,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  obstetrics;  Samuel  E.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica; 
James  H.  Miller,  M.  D.,  professor  of  practice  of  medicine;  and  Henry 
Vethake,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry.  After  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures was  completed  the  professor  of  chemistry  resigned  and  Dr.  James 
B.  Eogers  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  faculty  as  thus  organ- 
ized continued  regular  annual  courses  of  instruction  to  small  classes 
until  th6  reception  of  an  independent  charter  in  1833,  when  they  under- 
took to  erect  new  college  buildings  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  work 
of  the  college,  and  room  fofr  hospital  patients  for  clinical  purposes. 
During  the  progress  of  this  work  Professors  Annan,  Eogers,  and  Jame- 
'  Tliacher's  American  Medical  Biography,  p.  75. 
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son  resigned,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  the  election  of  J.  C.  S. 
Monknr,  M.  D.,  B.  Foreman,  M.  D.,  and  J.  E.  W.  Dunbar,  M.  D.  The 
new  college  and  hospital  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  but  the  classes  of  students  did  not  increase  in  numbers,  as  had 
been  expected  from  the  better  accommodations  and  clinical  facilities,  and 
consequetitly  little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  paying  the  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  faculty  in  constructing  the  building.  Consequently,  after 
occupying  it  until  1848,  it  was  abandoned  to  its  creditors,  and  the  col- 
lege moved  to  another  building. 

In  1839  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  supplementary  to 
the  original  charter  granted  in  1833,  by  which  university  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  college,  authorizing  the  organization  of  the  three  other 
faculties  or  colleges,  namely,  those  of  law,  divinity,  and  arts  and  sciences, 
with  such  j^cademic  or  preparatory  schools  as  might  be  deemed  essential 
to  the  support  of  said  higher  faculties.  Nothing,  however,  was  done 
under  this  supplementary  charter,  the  medical  faculty  alone  continuing 
its  regular  courses  of  instruction  to  small  classes  until  1853,  when  finan- 
cial embarrassments  had  again  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
a  suspension  of  all  further  active  operations.  During  the  interval  from 
1836  to  18S3  the  chair  of  surgery  was  occupied  successively  by  Valen- 
tine Mott,  M.  D.,  George  Bell  Gibson,  M.  D.,  Reginald  E.  Wright,  M.  D., 
and  W.  Willis  Baxley,  M.  D. ;  that  of  practice,  by  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D., 
and  John  O.  S.  Monkur,  M.  D.;  that  of  anatomy,  by  W.  T.  Leonard,  M. 
p.,  and  A.  Showden  Piggott,  M.  D.;  that  of  obstetrics,  by  G.  G.  M. 
Koberts,  M.  D.;  and  that  of  chemistry,  by  Reginald  E.  Wright,  M.  D. 
The  original  charter  vested  in  the  corporators,  consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  faculty  and  their  successors,  full  power  to  control 
the  institution  in  all  its  relations.  It  also  provided  a  board  of  visit- 
ors, consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  with  power  to  perpetuate  their 
own  organization  and  to  advise  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  college  ;  but  their  action  was  merely  advisory.  There  was 
no  State  or  municipal  control  exercised  over  the  institution,  and  no 
grants  of  public  money  or  other  pecuniary  aid  were  given  it,  except  for 
hospital  purposes.  In  1867  circumstances  appeared  favorable  for  re- 
viving the  college,  which  was  done  under  the  name  of  the  Washing- 
ton University.  A  building  was  secured,  a  dispensary  for  the  poor 
opened,  and  the  first  course  of  lectures  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  1807.  The  new  faculty  consisted  of  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M. 
D.,  president ;  G.  0.  M.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of  obstet- 
rics ;  A.  J.  Foard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy; 
J.  r.  Logan,  M,  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine; 
Harvey  L.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics ;  IMartin  P.  Scott,  M.  D., 
professor  of  diseases  of  women  and  children  ;  Edward  Warren  M.  D., 
professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  surgery;  John  F.  Monmonier, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology ;  J.  G.  Moorman,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  and  hygiene;  Joseph  E.  Clagett,  M.  D.,  professor 
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of  materia  medina  and  therapeutics ;  Clarence  Morfit,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  medical  chemistry  aud  pharmacy ;  and  John  N.  Monmonier,  M.  D., 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The  reputation  of  the  faculty  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  favorable  for  attracting  students,  espiecially 
from  the  Southern  States.  The  ifirst  class,  consequently,  numbered  149 
students,  54  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  February, 
1868.  In  March,  1868,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  appro- 
priating $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  connection 
with  the  university.  The  comparatively  large  classes  for  1867-'68  and 
1868-'69  encouraged  the  faculty  to  erect  a  new  college  building  and  to 
make  themselves  responsible  for  the  necessary  funds.  To  relieve  them 
from  this  embarrassm..ent,  however,  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000,  on  the  conditions  that  the  faculty  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
property  and  provide  for  the  reception  of  beneficiary  students.  Under 
this  latter  condition  the  faculty  provided  for  the  reception  of  one  bene- 
ficiary student  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  recent  slavehold- 
ing  States;  and  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  attached  to  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $2,500  for  the  support  of  the  hospital,  beneficiary 
scholarships  were  offered  to  each  senatorial  district  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. IS"otwithstan ding  these  helps  aud  apparently  liberal  inducements 
for  patronage,  frequent  changes  took  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
faculty,  and  the  number  of  students  gradually  declined  from  155  in 
1868-'69  to  70  in  1875-'76,  and  the  graduates  from  83  in  the  former  year 
to  32  in  the  latter. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  located  at  Augusta,  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  1831,  and  the  first  course  of 
instruction  was  given  in  1832-'33.  This  college  was  organized,  in  1828, 
as  an  academy  of  medicine,,  by  Milton  M.  Antony,  M.  D.  Dr.  Antony 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  enlarged  views  as  to  the  sphere  of  duty 
and  the  measure  of  responsibility  of  the  college  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  education  in  the  profession.  In  1836  he  started  the  Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  first  medical  periodical  published  in 
the  South.  It  was  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  through  his  pen,  that  the  suggestion  for  hold- 
ing a  convention  of  the  faculties  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  in  1836,  was  made.  Although  nothing  was  immediately  accom- 
plished, the  discussion  ripened  into,  the  movements  which  organized  the 
American  Medical  Association.* 

The  WlUoughby  University,  Willoughby,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  was 
chartered  in  1834,  and  its  first  course  of  instruction  commenced  in  1835. 
The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  at  JSTew  Orleans; 
the  Medical  Institute  of  Geneva  College,  at  Geneva,  N.  T.;  the  medical 
department  of  Cincinnati  College,  at  Cincinnati, Ohio;  and  the  Vermont 
Medical  School,  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  were  chartered  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  States  in  which  they  were  located,  in  the  year  1835. 
*  See  History  of  American  Medical  Association. 
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The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was 
organized  in  1837,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  .the 
City  of  New  York  the  same  year. 

The  medical  department  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  Eichmond, 
Va.,  was  organized  in  1838.  The  Albany  Medical  College,  at  Albany, 
K  Y.,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1839.  The  Missouri  Medical  College,  at  St.  Louis,  was 
organized  in  1840,  and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  in  the  same  city, 
in  1841. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  granted  a  charter  for  the  EuSh 
Medical- College,  in  Chicago,  in  1837,  but  a  faculty  was  organized  and 
the  first  course  of  instruction  given  in  1843.  One  of  the  principal 
founders  of  this  school  was  the  late  Daniel  Brainard,  M.  D.,  who  held 
the  chair  of  surgery  in  it  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1866.  The  col- 
lege building  with  most  of  its  contents  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1871.  The  courses  of  instruction,  however,  were  continued 
to  good  classes,  and  an  elegant  new  college  building  was  completed  and 
occupied  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 

The  Cleveland  Medical  College  was  organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1843;  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1846;  and  Ihe  Starling  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1847.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  was  instituted  in  1849.  All  the  departments 
of  the  university  are  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents, 
and  the  professors  are  paid  salaries  from  the  public  funds  appropriated 
to  that  purpose,  and  consequently  are  not  dependent  on  fees  paid  by 
students.  The  latter  pay  no  annual  tuition  or  lecture  fees,  but  only  an 
initiation  fee  on  admission. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  were 
organized  in  1850. 

The  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  at  Eichmond,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Georgetown,  at  Washington,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  at  Cincinnati,  were  created  in 
1851.  The  Savannah  Medical  College,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  Miami 
Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  were  established  in  1852. 

The  Atlanta  Medical  College  was  commenced  at  Atlanta,  Ga,,  in  1855, 
and  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  at  San  Francisco,  in  1858. 

The  Chicago  MeJical  College,  medical  department  of  the  Northwest- 
ern University,  at  Chicago,  was  organized  in  1859,  and  its  first  course 
of  instruction  was  commenced  in  October  of  that  year.  It  was  first 
established  as  a  department  of  Lind  University  of  Chicago,  an  institution 
which  had  received  a  liberal  charter  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  It  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Medical  Department  of  Lind 
University  until'  the  spring  of  1864,  when,  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
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tween  the  medical  faculty  aad  the  trustees  of  the  university,  the  medi- 
cal school  became  a  separate  and  independent  institution,  organized 
under  the  general  incorporation  law  of  the  State,  and  with  the  name 
changed  to  the  Chicago  Medical  College.  In  1869  it  was  adopted  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Northwestern  University  as  the  medical  department 
of  that  institution ;  it  still,  however,  retaining  its  own  charter  and  board 
of  trustees. 

The  founders  of  this  college,  most  of  whom  are  still  active  members  of 
its  faculty,  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  place  college  medical  instruc- 
tion on  a  broader  and  more  systematic  plan  by  lengthening  the  annual 
courses  of  instruction ;  by  grading  the  students  on  tne  same  principles 
as  in  other  departments  of  learning,  with  the  branches  embraced  in  the 
curriculum  divided  into  series  corresponding  with  the  grading  of  the 
classes;  and  requiring  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  annual  course, 
instead  of  deferring  all  examinations  until  the  time  for  graduation.  The 
college  curriculum  was  made  to  embrace  three  courses  of  instruction, 
corresponding  with  the  three  years  of  study  required,  and  designated 
junior,  mi(Wle,  and  senior  courses. 

The  junior  course,  designed  for  the  first  year  of  medical  pupilage,  was 
made  to  embrace  descriptive  anatomy,  physiology  and  histology,  materia 
medica,  inorganic  and  practical  chemistry,  with  dissections  and  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

The  middle  course,  designed  for  the  second  year  of  medical  study,  em- 
braced general  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  organic  chemistry 
and  toxicology,  general  therapeutics,  surgical  anatomy  and  operations 
of  surgery,  medical  jurisprudence  and  hygiene,  orthopedic  surgery, 
psychological  medicine,  with  hospital  attendance. 

The  senior  course,  designed  for  the  third  year  of  medical  study,  era- 
braced  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery  and  military  surgery,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  hospital  and  dispensary  attend- 
ance, daily,  with  individual  training  in  auscultation  aud  percussion,  and 
in  the  use  of  all  the  instruments  and  appliances  required  for  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  full  annual  courses  of  instruction  in  these  several  departments 
were  given  between  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  the  third  Tuesday 
in  March  following,  the  instruction  to  the  three  classes  running  parallel 
through  the  whole  term.  Examinations  were  required  and  certificates  of 
progress  given  at  the  end  of  the  junior  and  middle  courses,  and  a  final  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  end  of  the  senior 
course. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  regular  annual  courses  of  instruction,  a 
supplementary  course  was  given  each  year,  extending  from  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  to  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  devoted  chiefly  to  clinical 
instruction  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
„tory,  with  didactic  lectures  on  special  topics. 
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The  establishment  of  this  school  was  the  first  attempt  in  this  country 
to  place  medical  college  education  upon  a  full  graded  and  systematic 
plan,  in  accordance  with  the  same  principles  that  govern  in  all  other 
branches  of  education.  It  also  made  actual  attendance  upon  hospital 
clinical  instruction,  during  at  least  one  college  term,  one  of  the  regular 
requirements  for  graduation.  The  plan  thus  adopted  in  the  beginning 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  making  such  changes  only  as 
would  render  the  system  more  complete  in  its  practical  working. 

The  school  has  had  a  regular  healthy  growth ;  its  first  classes  for  the 
term  of  1859-'eo  numbered  33,  of  whom  12  received  the  degree  of  M. 
D,,  and  those  for  1875-76,  numbered  148,  of  whom  53  graduated  at  the 
close  of  the  term. 

The  Medical  College  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  were  organized  in  1860;  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1861 -,  and  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  located  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  1864.  The  medical  department  of  the  Willamette 
University,  located  at  Salem,  in  Oregon  Territory,  was  coftmenced  in 
1866  ;  the  medical  department  of  Howard  University,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1867;  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Detroit  Medical  College  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1868. 
The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  the  Louisville  Medical  College,  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  at  Iowa  City;  and  the 
medical  department  of  the  Indiana  University,  at  Indianoplis,  all  had 
their  beginning  in  1869. 

The  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  at  Chicago,  and  the  medical 
depaTtment  of  Lincoln  University,  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  were  organized  in 
1870 ;  and  the  Free  Medical  College  for  Women,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1871. 

The  Medical  College  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  chartered  in  1S46,  was 
suspended  for  a  time,  and  reorganized  in  1872.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  the  Syracuse  University,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
were  incorporated  in  1872.  The  school  at  Syracuse  adopted  a  graded 
system  of  college  instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
College.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  California,  at 
San  Francisco,  was  first  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Toland  Med- 
ical College,  in  1864,  and  become  a  department  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  1873. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  and  the  Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital  at  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  were  organized  in  1873. 

Medical  schools  have  recently  been  established  in  Portland,  Me.,  and 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  exrct  dates  of  the  formation  of  which  are  not  at 
hand. 
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STATISTICAL  R:6sXJ]\tli!. 

Prom  the  foregoing  statistics  we  learn  that  during  the  thirty  years 
intervening  between  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence  and  1810, 
seven  medical  schools  were  organized  ;  in  the  thirty  years  intervening 
between  1810  and  1840,  twenty-six  new  medical  colleges  were  added  to 
the  list ;  and  in  the  thirty-five  years  since  1840  the  number  of  new  med- 
ical schools  created  is  forty-seven ;  making  the  whole  number  of  medical 
educational  institutions  established  in  the  United  States  during  the  first 
century  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  eighty.  We  have  not  included  in 
these  numbers  five  or  six  mere  abortive  attempts  to  form  medical 
schools  in  different  localities,  institutions  so  transient  as  to  leave  a 
record  difificult  to  trace.  Of  the  eighty  which  have  been  established, 
sixteen  have  been  discontinued  or  suspended,  leaving'  at  this  date,  1876, 
sixty-four  medical  colleges  in  active  operation  in  our  country. 

Of  these,  Maine  has  two ;  New  Hampshire,  one ;  Vermont,  three ; 
Massachusetts,  one ;  Connecticut,  one ;  New  York,  nine ;  Pennsylvania, 
four ;  Maryland,  three ;  Virginia,  two  ;  South  Carolina,  one ;  Georgia, 
three;  Alabama,  one;  Louisiana,  two;  Texas,  one;  Tennessee,  one; 
Kentucky,  three;  Missouri,  three;  California,  two;  Oregon,  one;  Iowa, 
two;  Illinois,  three;  Indiana, three ;  Ohio,  seven;  Michigan,  two;  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  three ;  leaving  thirteen  States  without  any 
medical  college  now  in  operation. 

Four  of  the  colleges  included  in  the  foregoing  enumeration  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  education  of  women  in  medicine ;  namely,  two  in 
New  York  City,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Chicago. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  medical  colleges  in  1810 
was  about  650,  of  whom  about  100  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  college 
terms  for  that  year.  The  population  of  the  United  States  at  that  time 
was  7,239,881.  In  1840  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  medical 
colleges  was  about  2,500,  of  whom  about  800  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  that  year  was 
17,069,453.  During  the  college  terms  of  1875-'76  the  whole  number  of 
medical  students  in  attendance  on  the  colleges  was  6,650,  of  whom  2,200 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  population  of  the 
States  at  the  same  time  was  over  40,000,000. 

Without  claiming  absolute  accuracy  for  the  foregoing  figures,  they 
are  sufficiently  close  for  all  the  purposes  of  comparison.  And  they 
show  clearly,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  medical  schools,  that  the  colleges  and  the  studepts 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  only  about 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
whole  number  engaged  in  teaching  as  professors  in  the  several  medical 
colleges  at  this  time  is  about  five  hundred.  In  the  foregoing  statistics 
are  not  included  colleges  or  schools  for  teaching  exclusively  dentistry, 
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pharmacy,  and  exclusive  dogmas  in  medicine.  Of  the  first  there  are 
eleven ;  of  the  second,  thirteen  ;  of  the  third,  eleven,  three  of  which  are 
called  eclectic  and  eight  homoeopathic. 

CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSES  OF  EARLY  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  readily  see  that  the  origin  of 
medical  schools  in  this  country  has  been  solely  from  individual  efforts, 
put  forth  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ambition  of  the  individual  or  the 
supposed  wants  of  the  country  demanded,  and  not"  from  any  well 
digested  scheme  or  offlcial  plan  of  professional  education  adopted  either 
by  the  States  or  by  the  General  Government. 

This  remark  is  true,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  medical 
schools,  but  equally  so  in  regard  to  their  continuance  and  multiplication 
to  the  present  time.  Whenever  the  legislature  of  any  State  has  been 
asked  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  medical  college,  the  request  has  generally 
been  complied  with  ;  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  such  requests 
have  been  denied,  the  parties  interested  have  seldom  found  difficulty  in 
forming  a  connection  with  some  literary  college  or  university  already 
having  authority  to  confer  degrees  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  general 
science.  Some  of  the  State  legislatures,  in  addition  to  liberally  grant- 
ing charters  for  medical  colleges,  have  also  occasionally  appropriated  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  but 
rarely  to  endow  professorships  or  to  defray  any  of  the  current  expenses 
of  such  institutions.  In  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  possibly  in 
one  or  two  other  State  universitiBS,  the  medical  professorships,  like 
those  of  the  other  departments,  are  sustained  by  the  income  from  the 
general  endowment,  independent  of  the  fees  paid  by  medical  students. 
We  may  say  in  general  terms,  therefore,  that  the  whole  system  of  medi- 
cal education  in  this  country,  represented  to-day  by  sixty-four  medical 
colleges  distributed  among  twenty-four  separate  States,  sustained  by 
the  active  work  of  over  five  hundred  professors,  and  annually  aiding 
in  the  professional  education  of  nearly  seven  thousand  students,  is  the 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  profession  itself— self  reliant,  and  almost 
wholly  self  sustained.  Originating  among  a  free  people,  under  the  laws 
of  various  educationally  independent  States,  apparently  striving  to  keep 
pace  in  the  increase  of  their  number  and  efficiency  with  a  population 
which,  in  one  century,  has  increased  from  threev  millions  to  forty  mil- 
lions, and  extended  over  a  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  circumstances 
of"  the  freest  competition,  these  schools  constitute  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  study. 

We  have  already  seen  that  our  medical  colleges  had  their  origin  at  a 
time  when  medical  science  and  art  occupied  a  far  narrower  field  than 
at  present— a  time  when  obstetrics  was  yet  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  un- 
lettered midwives;  surgery  an  appendage  to  anatomy;  and  organic 
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chemistry,  histology,  and  even  physiology,  as  now  recognized,  hardly 
known ;  a  time,  too,  when  it  was  the  universal  practice  for  regular 
students  of  medicine  to  apprentice  themselves  to  private  preceptors  of 
reputation,  from  whom  they  expected  to  receive  the  greater  part  of 
their  professional  education. 

The  great  and  pressing  need,  at  that  time,  was  for  schools  in  which, 
after  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  text  books,  the  rude  pharmacy  of  the 
preceptor's  office,  and  the  individual  experience  of  the  preceptor  him- 
self, during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  study,  the  student  could 
review  the  whole  in  connection  with  such  experimental  demonstrations 
as  could  be  given  only  in  the  laboratory,  the  dissecting  room,  and  the 
clinical  wards  of  the  public  hospital.  The  idea  of  the  college  was  to 
supplement,  not  supersede,  the  work  of  the  private  preceptor. 

Precisely  this  was  what  the  medical  colleges  were  originally  adjusted 
to  do,  and  they  fulfilled  the  object  well.  .  Although  originating  in  dif- 
ferent States,  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  in  direct  rivalry 
for  patronage,  on  which  they  depended  for  support,  they  were  remark- 
ably similar  in  their  organization  and  requirements.  At  first  the  num- 
ber of  professors  in  each  school  was  small,  and  the  college  term  eight 
or  nine  months ;  offering  the  bachelor's  degree  after  three  years  of  study 
and  one  college  term,  and  the  doctor's  degree  after  one  or  two  more 
years  and  a  second  course  of  college  attendance.  But  as  most  of  the 
students  lived  in  small  towns  and  country  districts,  remote  from  the 
colleges,  making  attendance  on  the  lectures  both  tedious  and  expensive, 
only  a  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  ever  reached  a 
medical  college,  and  most  of  those,  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree, 
never  returned  to  take  a  second  course  and  the  higher  degree  of 
doctor.  These  circum^ances  constituted  a  strong  inducement  for  the 
colleges  to  concentrate  the  annual  period  of  instruction  into  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  both  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  could  afford  the  means  of  attending,  and  the  number  who 
would  take  the  second  degree. 

Under  these  influences,  the  first  thirty  years  sufficed  to  cause  the 
bachelor's  degree  to  be  abandoned  by  all  the  schools,  the  number  of 
professors  in  each  school  to  be  doubled,  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
coHege  term  to  be  shortened  one-third.  And  in  twenty-five  years  more, 
from  the  same  causes,  aided  efficiently  by  the  fact  that  the  degrees  con- 
ferred by  the.coUeges  became  practically  recognized  throughout  the 
whole  country  as  a  sufficient  license  to  practise  medicine  in  all  its  de- 
partments, the  colleges,  with  only  one  exception  worth  noting,  had  each 
from  five  to  seven  professorships  occupied  by  as  many  different  profess- 
ors, and  annual  college  terms  of  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks,  during  which 
the  students  in  one  class  listened  to  five  or  six  didactic  lectures  a  day, 
on  as  many  different  subjects,  besides  attending  to  dissections  and  clini- 
cal instruction  when  such  were  accessible. 
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The  requirements  for  tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  were  three 
years  of  study  with  some  regular  practitioner  of  medicine,  including 
attendance  on  two  courses  of  college  instruction,  such  as  just  described, 
the  one  being  simply  a  repetition  of  the  other ;  the  writing  of  a  thesis 
on  some  medical  subject ;  the  possession  of  a  good  moral  character ;  the 
attainment  of  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  the  sustaining  of  a  credita- 
ble examination  in  the  several  branches  of  medicine  at  the  close  of  the 
second  course  of  lectures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  requirements  there  was  no  reference  to 
any  standard  of  preliminary  education  to  be  attained  by  the  student 
before  entering  upon  his  professional  studies,  except  the  ability  to  write 
a  thesis.  The  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
the  writing  of  a  thesis  in  the  Latin  language  was  abandoned  on  the 
full  reorganization- of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  la  1792.  The 
relinquishment  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  botany,  as 
requirements,  soon  followed,  leaving  only  the  single  indirect  trace  of  any 
non-professional  education  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Under  these  condi  tions  and  tendencies,  by  the' end  of  the  second  thirty 
years  of  our  history  the  number  of  medical  colleges  had  increased  from 
five  to  forty-one ;  the  n  umber  of  students  attending  them,  from  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  twenty-five  hundred  ;  and  the  ratio  of  those  graduat- 
ing each  year,  from  less  than  one  ii^six  to  one  in  three. 

CHANGES  AND  RESULTS. 

Here  we  see  a  system  of  medical  colleges  originating  spontaneously 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  free  and  rapidly  increasing  people,  and  open 
to  the  most  unrestricted  rivalry,  actively  developing  two  apparently  op- 
posite results.  In  one  direction  the  schools  prqperly  vie  with  each  other 
in  increasing  the  number  of  their  professors,  in  full  consonance  with  the 
rapid  advancement  of  the  medical  sciences;  they  sagaciously  seek  out 
and  enlist  the  servi  ces,  as  teachers,  of  the  most  learned,  eloquent,  and 
industrious  men  to  be  found  in  the  profession ;  they  spend  time  and 
money  freely  in  filling  laboratories,  anatomical  rooms,  and  museums  with 
all  the  means  for  efficient  teaching  and  illustration.  So  far  their  free 
rivalry  has  reference  only  to  their  office  as  teaching  bodies,  institutions 
for  imparting  instruction,  and  is  productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  the 
profession  and  the  people.  But  the  anomaly  consists  in  the  fact  that,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  increasing  their  professors,  the  same  institu- 
tions were  rapidly  shortening  their  annual  courses;  cutting  off  all  collat- 
eral requirements  ;  failing  to  grade  the  branches  of  medical  study  as  they 
increased  in  number  and  extent,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  several  years 
of  pupilage ;  and  even  reducing  the  final  examination  to  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  asking  a  few  oral  questions  in  the  mysterious  "  greenroom.'* 

This  most  unfortunate  tendency  of  our  experiment  in  permitting  the ' 
freest  rivalry  in  the  establishment  of  medical  schools,  results  directly 
and  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  the  degrees  they  confer,  and  the  di- 
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plomas  they  give,  have  been  permitted  throughout  the  whole  country, 
■with  only  a  few  temporary  exceptions,  to  have  all  the  force  and  effect 
of  a  license  to  practise  medicine.  It  require  s  but  a  moderate  familiarity 
with  the  motives  that  govern  human  actions  to  see  clearly  that  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  entailments  of  estates,  and  where  the  great 
body  of  young  men  who  seek  the  professions  are  without  pecuniary  for- 
tunes, and  largely  dependent  on  their  own  industry  for  the  means  of 
education  as  well  as  reputation  and  fortune  in  after  life,  the  question 
"Where  can  I  get  the  degree  of  doctor,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  license 
to  practise  an  d  a  full  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  shortest  time  and  consequently  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  ?"  exerts  a  very  great  if  not  controlling  influence^iu 
determining  where  the  student  shall  attend  his  college  instruction.  Kot 
that  medical  students  are  a  whit  less  conscientious  in  their  desire  to 
fully  qualify  themselves  for  the  responsible  duties  of  our  profession  than 
those  who  seek  any  other  calling  in  life ;  but  present  necessity,  or  even 
convenience,  easily  controls  when  there  comes  with  it  the  flattering 
thought  that,  at  another  time,  after  having  earned  a  little  money  by 
practice,  all  deficiencies  can  be  supplied  by  a  season  of  reviewing  in  a 
school  of  the  largest  facilities. 

Just  on  this  half  unconscious  delusion,  hundreds  are  induced  to  go 
where  the  requirements  in  time  and  money  are  least,  regardless  of  all 
other  advantages.  The  medical  college  in  a  country  village,  remote  from 
all  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in  hospital  or  dispensary,  and  but 
scantily  supplied  with  subjects  for  dissection,  can  issue  to  its  graduates 
just  as  large  a  diploma,  couched  in  just  as  unintelligible  Latin,  and  hav- 
ing much  the  same  influence  with  the  people  as  the  school  in  a  metro- 
politan .city  whose  students  can  have  the  largest  facilities  for  clinical 
iind  practical  study.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  past  century  of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  about 
forty  medical  colleges  had  been  organized,  only  sixteen  of  which  were 
so  situated  as  to  afford  their  students  any  proper  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction ;  and  that  those  sixteen  were  resorted  to  by  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  attended  medical  colleges. 
The  generai  acceptance  of  the  college  diploma  as  full  admission  into 
the  profession,  thereby  uniting  in  the  hands  of  the  same  men  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  and  the  power  of  licensing,  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  sixty- 
four  medical  colleges  today,  one-third  of  them  are  so  located  that  they 
can  afford  their  students  no  advantages  for  clinical  instrudtion  worthy 
of  mention  ;  and  all  except  three  or  four  still  attempt  to-crowd  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  departments  of  medicine  upon  the  attention  of  mixed  or 
ungraded  classes,  in  annual  college  terms  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
weeks,  and  exact  only  two  such  strictly  repetitional  courses  for  gradu- 
ation. 
This  state  of  things,  in  regard  to  our  medical  schools,  is  made  still 
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worse  by  the  fact  tbat,  during  the  eentury  under  consideration,  the  sys- 
tem of  private  medical  pupilage  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  period,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  private  study 
under  a  master  was  a  protracted  and  serious  work,  and  the  resort  to  the 
college  was  simply  to  'review  and  more  fully  illustrate  that  work ;  but 
steadily,  as  medical  colleges  increased  in  number,  as  population  became 
more  dense,  and  as  steamboats  and  railroads  increased  a  thousandfold 
the  facilities  for  travel,  the  work  of  private  pupilage  relaxed.  Indentures 
of  medical  students,  as  pupils,  to  the  more  noted  practitioners  long  since 
ceased,  and  the  relations  of  student  and  preceptor  have  become  merely 
nominal  in  practice;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  consisting  in  little  more 
thfin  the  registry  of  the  student's  name  in  the  doctor's  office,  permission 
to  read  the  books  of  his  library  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  and  the  giving  of 
a  certificate  of  time  of  study  for  the  student  to  take  to  the  medical  col- 
lege where  he  expects  to  graduate. 

The  relative  positions  of  private  pupilage  and  collegiate  study  have 
undergone  a  complete  practical  reversal.  The  latter,  instead  of  review- 
ing  and  supplementing  the  former,  has  become  the  student's  chief  reli- 
ance for  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge;  and  hence,  to  have 
maintained  its  adaptation  or  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  profession, 
it  should  have  not  only  increased  the  number  of  its  professors  and  its 
means  for  communicating  knowledge,  but  also  the  length  of  its  annual 
courses,  and  the  division  or  gradation  of  its  classes  in  accordance  with 
their  period  of  study,  and  in  proportion  to  the  greatly  enlarged  field  of 
medical  knowledge  to  be  acquired. 

Such  would  have  been  to-day  the  grand  result  worked  out  by  our  ex- 
periment of  self  originating  and  self  sustaining  medical  schools,  had 
they  been  restricted  to  their  only  appropriate  functions  as  institutions 
for  imparting  medical  instruction  and  advancing  medical  science,  in- 
stead of  being  hampered  and  perverted  from  their  natural  course  by 
assuming  the  office  of  licensing  institutions;  aud  if  this  incubus  could 
be  removed  to-day  another  quarter  of  a  century  would  not  pass  before 
every  medical  college  in  our  country  would  have  its  annual  course  of 
instruction  extended  to  six  months,  its  curriculum  aud  classes  so  graded 
that  the  attention  of  each  student  should  be  restricted  to  the  branches 
adapted  to  his  period  of  advancement  in  study,  aud  nine-tenths  of  all  our 
medical  students  would  be  in  attendance  on  those  colleges  only  which 
should  aftord  proper  facilities  for  full  clinical  aud  demonstrative  instruc- 
tion. 

Let  the  only  question  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  when 
choosing  the  college  he  shall  attend,  be,  where  can  he  most  certainly 
obtain  that  amount  and  variety  of  medical  knowledge  which  will  en- 
able him  successfully  to  pass  the  examination  of  an  independent  board 
of  examiners,  acting  under  liberal  aud  proper  rules  and  modes  of  test- 
ing the  student's  knowledge,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  either 
frotfi  the  number  or  the  rivalry  of  our  medical  schools. 
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THE  EVIL  OP  UNITING  TEACHINa  AND  LICENSING  AND  ITS  EEFORM. 

The  injurious  tendencies  of  our  system  of  uniting  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  that  of  licensing  to  practice,  in  an  unlimited  number  of  inde- 
pendent medical  colleges,  were  seen  at  an  early  period,  and  clearly 
pointed  out ;  and  by  none  more  clearly  than  by  some  of  those  engaged 
as  teachers  themselves.  So  true  is  this  that  the  legislatures  of  some  of 
the  States,  in  organizing  and  regulating  their  respective  State  medical 
societies,  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  lessen  the  evil  by  legislation. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  in  South  Garolipa,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

As  early  as  1839,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  o^ 
fourteen  to  four : 

Eesolved,  That  the  right  of  teaching  ought  to  be  separated  as  maoh  as  possible  from 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees  or  license. 

The  following  year  a  committee,  consisting  of  James  E.  Manly,  M.  D., 
of  New  York  City  ;  {£.  Eomeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  of  Albany  j  and  John  McOall 
M.  D.,  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  same  society  an  able  and  interesting 
report  on  the  subject  of  medical  education,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
pertinent  and  significant  language : 

But  in  view  of  the  diploma  becoming  depreciated  by  the  rapid  establishment  of  new 
schools,  it  may  well  become  a  question  deserving  serions  consideration  whether,  at  no 
distant  period,  the  right  of  teaching  and  licensing  shonld  not  be  disjoined.  An  inci- 
dental difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  is  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  institutions  in  other  States  which  might  or  might  not  follow^  it,  and  thus  our  stu- 
dents be  induced  to  desert  our  own  colleges.* 

In  1837  the  same  view  was  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  or- 
ganize an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  and  of 
conferring  degrees  wholly  independent  of  the  business  of  teaching.  A 
petition  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  physicians,  residents  of 
that  city,  was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  asking  for  a 
charter  giving  legal  effect  to  their  organization,  but  the  charter  was  not 
granted,  and  the  project  failed. 

In  1844  the  subject  was  again  brought  prominently  under  considera- 
tion in  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  by  the  writer  of  these 
pages.  The  discussion  of  the  same  subject  was  continued  in  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  1855,  and  resulted  in  the  call  issued  by  that  society 
for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  medical  colleges  and  societies 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  held  in  New  York,  in  May,  1846,  and 
from  which  originated  the  American  Medical  Association. 

We  m  ake  these  historical  allusions  to  show  that  neither  those  en- 
gaged in  medical  teaching,  nor  the  profession  at  large,  have  been  un- 
mindful of  the  evil  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been  attached. 


•  See  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  1840. 
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let  it  still  exists  iu  all  its  force.  That  the  colleges  have  failed  to  keep 
themselves  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  profession,  in  regard"  to  the 
length  of  their  annnal  courses  of  instruction,  the  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  the  branches  included  in  their  curricula,  the  corresponding 
grading  or  division  of  their  classes,  and  the  exaction  of  a  reasonable 
standard  of  preliminary  education,  has  been  still  more  fully  appreciated 
and  acknowledged.  Ifot  only  is  this  appreciation  indicated  by  the 
criticisms  in  our  medical  periodicals  and  the  discussions  in  our  medical 
societies — and  by  the  more  general  efforts  of  the  colleges,  since  1850,  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  professors,  the  fulness  of  their  curricula, 
and  tbe  piecing  out  of  their  annual  courses  of  instruction  by  two  or 
three  weeks  of  preliminary  lecturing  at  the  beginning  and  short  spring 
courses  at  the  end  of  the  regular jterms,  all  of  which  the  student  might 
attend  or  not  as  he  chose — but,  in  a  still  more  formal  manner,  by  the 
proceedings  of  two  or  three  conventions  of  delegates  from  the  schools 
only,  in  which  all  the  defects  here  stated  relating  to  preliminary  educa- 
tion, inadequate  length  of  the  annual  courses  of  instruction,  and  the 
urgent  need  of  a  systematic  division  of  the  branches  taoght  into  groups 
appropriate  for  each  year  of  study,  and  the  consequent  grading  of  the 
classes,  with  annual  examinations  of  each  class,  have  been  fully  stated, 
and  a  thorough  plan  for  remedying  them  devised  and  urgently  recom- 
mended to  the  schools  for  their  adoption. 

The  first  of  the  conventions  to  which  we  allude  was  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  May,  1867,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  learned  president  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  second  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  May,  1870,  and  was  presided  over  by 
the  justly  distinguished  head  of  the  faculty  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  A  third  convention  of  less  formal  character  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  in  June,  1876.  If  you  ask  me  why  these  reasouable 
and  highly  important  recommendations  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  schools,  I  can  only  point  you  for  answer  to  the  paragraph 
already  quoted  from  the  report  on  medical  education  made  to  the  Xew 
York  State  Medical  Society,  in  1840,  by  that  learned  trio,  composed  of 
Beck,  Manley,  and  McOall ;  or,  more  directly,  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
faculty  of  each  school  frankly  acknowledges  the  defects  in  adaptation  to 
the  present  enlarged  field  of  medical  science  and  art,  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  profession,  each  waits  for  the  other  to  move  first,  lest  by 
placing  higher  require  ments  upon  the  time  and  resources  of  the  student 
it  should  cause  its  own  halls  to  be  deserted  for  those  of  its  less  exacting 
neighbor. 

The  efforts  in  this  direction,  however,  have  not  been  entirely  fruitless 
of  practical  results.  In  1859  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  now  the 
medical  department  of  the  Northwestern  University,  was  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  school 
with  a  thoroughly  graded  and  consecutive  system  of  instruction.  Its 
curriculum  was  made  to  embrace  thirteen  professorships,  arranged  in 
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three  groups,  one  appropriate  for  each  of  the  three  years  of  study  re- 
quired. The  students  attending  were  correspondingly  divided  into  three 
classes,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Each  class  was  required  to  devote 
its  time  thoroughly  to  the  group  of  branches  and  lectures  belonging  to 
its  year  of  advancement  in  study,  and  to  be  examined  fully  in  those 
branches  at  the  end  of  the  college  term.  Each  of  the  three  courses  was 
continued  six  months  of  the  year,  and  actual  attendance  on  hospital 
clinical  instruction  and  practical  work  in  the  chemical,  anatomical,  and 
microscopic  or  histological  laboratories  was  added  to  the  requisite  s  for 
eligibility  to  graduation.  The  very  satisfactory  success  of  this  institu- 
tion during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  its  present  prosperity  certainly 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  schem  e. 

In  1871  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  medical  institutions  in  our  country,  also  adopted  a 
fully  graded  system  of  instruction,  dividing  her  classes,  and  extending 
her  courses  of  instruction  throughout  the  collegiate  year,  and  has  con- 
tinued this  plan  to  the  present  time,  adding  annually  to  the  perfection 
of  its  details,  and  adding  also  to  her  own  prosperity  and  influence.  The 
new  medical  school  of  Syracuse  University,  New  York,  has  practically 
adopted  the  same  scheme;  and  the  annual  announcements  of  several  other 
medical  schools,  for  the  present  year,  including  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  important  institutions  in  the  country,  give  unmistakable 
evidence  of  their  having  taken  initial  steps  in  the  direction  of  this  most 
desirable  change. 

But  our  medical  schools,  aided  by  the  work  of  the  private  preceptor 
do  not  constitute  the  whole  educational  force  or  influence  operating  upon 
the  profession  in  this  country.  Our  social  or  society  organizations,  city, 
county,  district,  State,  and  national,  have  exerted  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  our  Ijistory  a  most  potent  influence  over  the  educational 
interests  of  the  profession. 

II.— SOCIAL  MEDICAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  including  medical  societies  among  the 
educational  Institutions  of  our  profession;  for  whatever  increases  the 
enterprise,  stimulates  the  spirit  of  philosophical  investigation,  or  adds 
an  item  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  profession,  or  what- 
ever elevates  it  in  the  scale  of  social  existence,  is  as  truly  a  part  of  its 
educational  means  as  is  the  study  of  its  text  books  and  the  frequenting 
of  its  schools.  The  latter  may,  indeed,  constitute  the  foundation,  but 
many  other  things  are  required  to  complete  the  superstructure  of  a  fair 
medical  education. 

And  among  these  other  things,  no  one  is  of  greater  importance  than 

well  organized  associations,  admitting  of  frequent  communication  and 

free  interchange  of  thought  among  their  members.    Such  associations 

not  only  elicit  observations,  stimulate  investigations,  and  save  from 
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oblivion  numberless  facts ;  but  they  counteract  the  selfish  feelings  o 
individuality,  they  diffuse  knowledge,  they  elevate  the  social  feelings 
and  they  embody  and  generalize  facts  that  would  otherwise  remaii 
isolated  and  useless. 

The  organization  of  the  Ifew  Jersey  S  tate  Medical  Society  in  1766 
and  that  of  Delaware  In  1776,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  firsi 
part  of  this  report.  The  next  important  step  in  this  direction  waf 
the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1781 
incorporating  the  Ma  ssachusetts  Medical  Society.  The  objects  set  fortl 
in  the  act  of  inoorporatio  n  were  the  promotion  of  medical  science  and 
the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertain!  ng  to  the  profession.  To  enable  II 
to  accomplish  these  desirable  objects,  the  society  was  authorized  tc 
appoint  a  board  of  censors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  all  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  profession  in  that  State,  and  grant  licenses  to 
such  as  were  found  qualified.  This  society,  together  with  that  formed 
in  New  Haven  in  1784,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Society,  chartered  in 
1791,  exerted  a  very  sal  utary  influence  over  the  profession  thr<Jnghout 
the  Eastern  States.*  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  individual  talent 
and  still  further  promote  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  a  wealthy 
and  enlightened  citizen  of  Boston,  Mr.  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  estab- 
lished in  1798  a  perpetual  legacy,  yielding  $133  per  annum.  Thirty- 
three  dollars  of  this  sum  were  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  anatomi- 
cal museum,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  to  be  awarded  annually 
as  premi  urns  for  medical  essays,  under  the  direction  of  the  fellows  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  The  noble  intentions  of  the  donor 
have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  society,  thereby  calling  into 
existence  annually  a  number  of  interesting  essays  which  now  embrace 
many  of  the  most  important  topics  belonging  to  medical  science.  , 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  also  enjoys  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  in  this  country  to  issue  a  regular  volume  of  transactions,  filled 
with  the  most  interesting  papers  read  before  it.  The  first  number  of 
the  transactions  was  published  previous  to  1800,  and  contained  papers 
written  by  B.  A.  Holyoke,  M.  D.,  of  Salem ;  "William  Baylies,  M.  D.,  of 
Dighton ;  Joseph  Orne,  M.  D.,  of  Salem ;  N.  W.  Appleton,  M.  D.,  of 
Boston ;  Edward  A.  Wyer,  M.  D.,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.j  Isa,ac  Eand,  M.  D., 
of  Cambridge;  Isaac  Eand,  jr.,  M.  D.,  of  Boston;  Joseph  Osgood,  M.  D., 
of  Andover;  Thomas  Welsh,  M.D.,  of  Boston;  and  Thomas  Kast,  M.  D., 
of  Boston. 

The  most  important  of  these  papers  were:  "An  account  of  the 
weather  and  epidemics  of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  for  the  year 
1786,  with  a  bill  of  mortality  for  the  same  year,"  by  E.  A.  Holyoke, 
M.  D.,  written  in  1787 ;  "A  case  of  empyema  successfully  treated  by 
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cephalus  iaternus,  by  operation,"  by  Isaac  Band,  jr.,  in  1789;  and  "An 
account  of  an  aneurism  of  the  thigh  perfectly  cured  by  an  operation, 
and  the  use  of  the  limb  preserved,"  by  Thomas  Kast,  in  1790.  The 
second  volume  of  the  society's  transactions  was  not  iiublished  until 
1808. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  was  formed  in  1787  and  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1789.  The 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  the  same  city  in  1789,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1792.  A  brief  history  of  the  last  named  society 
may  be  found  in  the  Medical  News  and  Library  for  January,  1843. 

The  medical  society  which  had  existed  in  Kew  Jersey  since  176& 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1790,  under  the  name 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  N'ew  Jersey.  The  act  of  in- 
corporation conferred  the  power  to  appoint  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  licensing  candidates  for  permission  to  practise  in  that 
State;  also  to  establish  district  or  county  societies,  whose  delegates 
were  to  constitute  the  parent  or  State  society.  The  term  of  study 
required  and  all  the  regulations  adopted  were  similar  to  those  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  1760  in  New  York. 

The  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  organized  in  1789  and 
incorporated  in  1794,  but  the  provision  for  examining  and  licensing  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  profession  was  made  in  1817. 

In  1799  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land was  incorporated,  with  power  to  elect,  "  by  ballot,  twelve  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  medical  and  chirurgical  abilities  in  the  State, 
who  shall  be  styled  the  Medical  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  State  of 
Maryland."  It  was  the  duty  of  this  board  "  to  grant  licenses  to  such 
medical  and  chirurgical  gentlemen  as  they,  either  upon  a  full  examina- 
tion or  upon  the  production  of  diplomas  from  some  respectable  college, 
may  judge  adequate  to  commence  the  practice  of  the  medical  and 
chirurgical  arts."  Under  a  supplementary  act  passed  in  1891  the  board 
of  examiners  required  all  graduates  of  medical  colleges,  as  well  as 
others,  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  license  before  being  authorized  to  prac- 
tise. The  penalty  for  violating  these  provisions  was  $50  for  each  offence, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  county  court  where  the  offender  may  reside;  and 
the  judges  of  those  courts  were  directed  to  present  the  several  acts 
relating  to  medicine  and  surgery,  annually,  in  charge  to  their  respective 
grand  juries.*  Every  person  licensed  by  the  examining  board  was,  by 
virtue  of  such  license,  constituted  a  member  of  the  State  society.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  Maryland  was  not  only  among  the  earliest  to  enact 
laws  to  protect  her  citizens  against  the  inroads  of  ignorance  and  empir- 
icism, but  also  that  her  laws  relating  to  this  subject  were  both  simple 
and  effectual. 

The  law  for  organizing  State  and  county  medical  societies  in  New 
York  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  April,  1806.    The 
*See  act  of  incorporation,  supplementary  acts,  &o.     18mo.    Baltimore,  ie22. 
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character  of  the  law  and  its  sanction  by  the  governor  were  chiefly  due 
to  the  enlightened  views  and  labors  of  John  Stearns,  M.  D.,  Alexander 
Sheldon,  M.  D.,  and  Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  who,  as  a  committee,  represented  the 
profession  in  the  counties  of  Saratoga,  Montgomery,  and  Washington. 
The  first  two  were  members  of  the  legislature  at  that  time,  and  were 
greatly  aided  in  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  by  Hon.  William  W.  Van 
Ness.  The  law  authorized  the  legally  qualified  physicians  and  surgeons 
•of  each  county  to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  named  after  the  county 
in  which  it  was  formed,  with  power  to  choose  ofiScers,  make  all  needful 
rules  for  the  government  of  its  members,  and  appoint  a  board  of  cen- 
sors to  examine  and  license  all  the  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
profession  in  their  respective  counties ;  but  no  one  could  be  admitted 
to  an  examination  until  he  had  given  evidence  of  having  studied  three 
years  with  some  practitioner,  and  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  A  State  medical  society  was  also  provided  for,  to  be  composed 
of  one  delegate  from  each  county  society,  and  such  permanent  members 
as  the  society  should  from  time  to  time  elect,  not  exceeding  two  in  any 
one  year.  It  was  required  to  meet  annually,  at  the  capitol  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  to  elect  officers  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  the 
interests  of  the  profession  should  require.  It  was  also  required  to 
divide  the  State  into  four  medical  districts,  and  |o  appoint  a  board  of 
censors  for  each,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  all  candidates  for  license 
to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  who  should  present  themselves,  after 
having  studied  the  required  length  of  time.  The  law  also  forbade  any 
one  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  and  collect  pay  for  his  ser- 
vices without  first  procuring  either  a  license  from  a  county  or  State 
society  or  a  diploma  from  some  regularly  organized  medical  college. 
Candidates  who  might  be  rejected  by  a  county  board  had  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  censors  of  the  State  society  for  another  examination ;  but 
not  vice  versa.  Within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  law  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State  had  a  regularly  organized  medical  society  with 
its  board  of  censors  and  the  commencement  of  a  library. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  State  society  was  held  at  the  capitol  in 
Albany,  in  February,  1807 ;  its  organization  was  completed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Thus  two  great  and  important  objects  were 
accomplished,  namely,  a  thorough  organization  of  the  profession  in  a 
manner  most  favorable  for  its  advancement  in  science  and  somal  eleva- 
tion, and  the  provision  for  having  all  candidates  examined  before 
admission  by  practitioners  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  class. 

In  the  same  year,  1807,  an  act  was  passed  making  some  farther  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  State  society,  and 
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In  May,  1812,  tlie  legislature  increased  the  foregoing  penalty  to  $25 
for  each  offence,  and  required  that  all  licenses  in  future  should  be 
deposited  in  the  cou  nty  clerk's  office.  The  proviso  exempting  from  pen- 
alty those  who  might  use,  for  the  sick,  such  roots  or  herbs  as  a,re  the 
growth  of  the  United  States,  though  evidently  designed  only  to  protect 
nurses  and  families  in  the  use  of  simple  domestic  remedies  yet  served 
the  purpose  of  covering  all  kinds  of  quackery,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  plead  the  uso  of  nothing  but  indigenous  remedies. 

In  1813  the  several  preceding  acts  were  revised  and  consolidated  into 
one  statute,  and  continued  without  alteration  until  1818,  when  the  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  increasing  the  term  of  medical  study  to  four  years ; 
but  one  year  might  be  deducted  if  the  student  had  pursued  classical 
studies  that  length  of  time,  after  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  had  attend- 
ed a  complete  course  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  each  of-  the  professors 
in  some  regular  medical  college. 

In  the  following  year  another  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  medical 
colleges  from  granting  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  to  any  student 
who  had  not  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  1818. 

The  next  law  of  importance  enacted  in  Kew  York  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1827.  This  leaves  the  term  of  study  and  the  conditions 
for  obtaining  a  license  or  a  diploma  essentially  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  twelfth  section  provides  that — 

No  person  shall  receive  from  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  a  diploma 
conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  unless  he  shall  have  pursued  the  study  of 
medical  science  for  at  least  three  years  after  the  age  of  ^ixteen  with  some  physician 
or  snrgeon  duly  authorized  by  law  to  practise  his  profession,  and  shall  also  have  attend- 
ed two  complete  courses  of  all  the  lectures  delivered  in  an  incorporated  medical  col- 
lege, and  have  attended  the  last  of  such  courses  in  the  college  by  which  he  shall  be 
recommended  for  his  degree. 

And  section  twentieth  declares  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years  can  be  entitled  to  practise  physic  and  surgery  in  that  State. 
Another  provision  of  this  law  required  all  regularly  licensed  physicians 
to  file  a  copy  of  their  license  or  diploma  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  become 
members  of  the  county  society  in  the  county  of  their  residence  before 
they  were  legally  entitled  to  collect  pay  for  their  services. 

The  foregoing  provisions  and  penalties  continued  on  the  statute  books, 
though  seldom  enforced  against  unlicensed  practitioners,  until  1843,  when 
the  penalty  for  practising  without  a  license  and  the  prohibition  of  power 
to  collect  fees  were  both  repealed,  but  leaving  the  provisions  regulating 
medical  education  and  organization  of  medical  societies  unchanged. 

The  laws  of  New  Jersey  were  so  amended  in  1816  as  to  prohibit  all 
unlicensed  persons  who  were  not  already  engaged  in  practice  frorh  en- 
tering upon  those  duties  in  that  State,  under  a  penalty  of  $25  for  each 
offence.  Such  persons  were  also  disqualified  from  collecting  any  com- 
pensation for  their  services.    And  instead  of  containing  the  neutralizing 
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proviso  which  we  have  notioed  in  the  laws  of  1813  and  1818,  in  New 
York,  the  New  Jersey  law  declared  that — 

This  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  all  irregular  bred  pretenders  to  the  heal- 
ing art,  under  the  names  or  titles  of  practical  botanists,  root  or  Indian  doctors,  or  any 
other  name  or  title  involving  quackery  of  any  species,  from  practising  their  deceptions, 
and  imposing  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Some  unimportant  alterations  in  the  medical  laws  of  New  Jersey  were 
made  by  the  legislature  in  the  years  1818, 1823, 1825, 1830, 1838,  but 
without  changing  essentially  their  more  important  provisions. 

The  Ehode  Island  State  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1812,  and 
that  of  Maine  in  1821.  The  regulations  adopted  in  all  the  New  England 
States  were  very  similar.  They  all  required  the  appointment  of  State 
or  district  boards  of  censors  for  examining  and  licensing  candidates  to 
practise  ;  also  some  degree  of  preliminary  education,  a  term  of  medical 
study  not  less  than  three  years,  and  the  attainment  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  In  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
boar  ds  of  censors  were  unconnected  with  the  medical  colleges  of  those 
States;  and  the  laws  required  all  persons  intending  to  commence  prac- 
tice, whether  educated  in  those  States  or  already  licensed  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  States,  to  apply  to  some  one  of  the  boards  of  censors 
for  a  license  before  they  were  authorized  to  enforce  payment  for  their 
services.  In  Connecticut  and  Maine  but  one  board  of  censors  was  es- 
tablished in  each  State,  which  was  authorized  to  examine  all  candidates, 
whether  for  a  license  or  the  higher  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  These 
boards  were  composed,  in  the  one  State,  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Tale 
College,  associated  with  an  equal  number  of  censors  appointed  by  the 
president  and  fellows  of  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  the 
president  of  the  society  being  always  one  of  the  number;  and,  in  the 
other,  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  an  equal  number 
of  censors  chosen  by  the  Maine  State  Medical  Society. 

In  1822  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware  passed  a  law  enabling 
the  medical  society  of  that  State  to  appoint  a  board  of  medical  exam- 
iners consisting  of  fifteen  members,  whose  term  of  office  was  to  continue 
five  years,  and  who  were  directed  to  examine  and  license  all  candidates 
found  qualified  to  practise  in  that  State.  The  requisites  for  admission 
to  an  examination  by  such  board  were  three  years'  study  with  some 
respectable  practitioner,  the  attendance  on  one  full  course  of  lectures  in 
some  medical  college,  and  the  attainment  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; 
but  graduates  of  respectable  colleges  were  licensed,  on  the  exhibition 
of  their  diplomas,  without  an  examination.  The  same  penalties  were 
enacted  against  unlicensed  practitioners  as  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  with  power  to  appoint  a  board  of  censors, 
composed  of  five  practitioners,  whose  duties  and  privileges  were  the  same 
as  those  appointed  by  the  Delaware  State  Medical  Society ;  and  the  same 
penalty  was  enacted  against  unlicensed  and  irregular  practitioners. 
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The  States  of  South  Caroliua,  G-oorgla,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  have  all  had  laws  of  a  similar  character  for  the  regulation  of 
medical  education  and  practice. 

In  1817  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  enacted  a  law  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  two  medical  boards  of  examiners,  one  in  Charleston 
and  the  other  in  Columbia.  They  were  required  to  examine  all  appli- 
cants for  permission  to  practise  in  that  State,  except  such  as  had 
received  a  diploma  from  some  medical  college,  and  to  grant  licenses  to 
those  they  deemed  qualified ;  and  every  person  practising  without 
such  license  or  diploma  was  liable  to  be  indicted  and  fined  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $500,  and  imprisoned  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months. 
These  regulations  continued  in  force  until  1838,  when  all  restrictions 
and  penalties  were  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  act  by 
which  a  fine  of  $500  was  provided  for  all  persons  who  should  practise 
physic  in  Georgia  without  a  license  from  the  board  of  physicians  was 
passed  in  1826,  and  continued  in  force  until  1835,  when  it  was  repealed. 
In  1839  the  examining  board  of  physicians  was  reorganized  and  again 
invested  with  power  to  examine  applicants  and  grant  licenses,  but  with 
the  following  proviso,  which  practically  nullified  the  whole  act : 

Provided  nothing  in  the  said  revised  act  shall  he  so  construed  as  to  operate  against 
the  Thomsonian  or  botanic  practice,  or  any  other  practitioner  of  medicine  in  this  State . 

In  Alabama  an  act  was  passed  in  December,  1823,  requiring  the 
establishment  of  five  boards  of  medical  examiners  in  the  State,  each 
consisting  of  three  members,  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  State  legislature.  Their  powers  and  duties,  in  regard  to  examining 
and  licensing  Cjandidates  for  admission  into  the  profession,  were  the 
same  as  those  existing  in  South  Carolina.  The  penalty  for  practising 
without  a  license  or  diploma  was  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  for  each 
offence.  But  the  examining  boards  were  all  abolished  between  1840 
and  1845,  which  operated  as  a  repeal  of  all  laws  on  the  subject. 

In  Mississippi,  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  very  similar 
to  those  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  were  enacted  by  the  first  legis- 
lature after  the  organization  of  the  State  government.  The  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  organized  in  accordance  with  a 
law  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1829.  The  laws  of  this  State  estab- 
lishing boards  of  examiners,  registering  licenses,  organizing  the  State 
society,  and  prohibiting  all  irregular  practice  were  very  complete  and 
efiBcient.  But  when  the  State  .constitution  was  revised,  in  1834,  the 
several  boards  of  examiners  were  omitted,  which  operated  as  a  repeal 
of  all  restraints  on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  State.  The  State 
medical  society,  however,  continued  its  organization,  though  with  less 
efficiency,  for  many  years  later. 

In  Louisiana,  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of  physio  and  surgery  were 
passed  in  1808  and  revised  in  1816  and  1820.  In  the  latter  year  two 
medical  boards  were  established,  one  for  each  supreme  judicial  district 
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in  the  State,  each  to  consist  of  six  members,  with  one  apothecary 
attached  to  the  board  in  the  first  district ;  and  all  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  It  was  the 
duty  of  these  boards  to  examine  all  candidates  for  license  to  practise  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  license  such  as  were  found  qualified ;  but 
those  who  had  graduated  at  some  respectable  medical  college  were 
permitted  to  obtain  a  license,  on  exhibiting  their  diploma,  without  an 
examination.  The  apothecary  attached  to  the  board  in  the  first  district 
was  to  examine  and  license  apothecaries,  who  were  under  the  same 
regulations  as  practising  physicians.  The  penalties  for  violating  the 
laws  of  this  State,  by  practising  without  a  license,  were  a  fine  of  $100 
for  the  first  offence,  and,  for  the  second,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200  and 
imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year.  The  attorney- general  was  re- 
quired to  prosecute  for  all  violations  of  the  law.  No  legal  provision  was 
made  for  organizing  a  State  medical  society. 

The  Tennessee  State  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1830,  with  a  board  of  censors  authorized  to  examine 
and  license  all  persons  who  might  present  themselves  for  examination 
touching  their  skill  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery;  but  no 
term  of  study  was  required,  and  no  penalties  were  provided  for  prac- 
tising without  a  license. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  laws  were  passed,  soon  after  the  re- 
spective State  governments  were  organized,  incorporating  State,  county, 
or  district  medical  societies,  with  power  to  appoint  censors  and  license 
candidates  to  practise,  very  similar  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  same 
subjects  in  Kew  York. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  reference  to  medical  legislation,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  medical  societies,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  our  national  history  the  legislatures  of  nearly  all  the 
States  then  existing,  except  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, had  enacted  laws  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  citi- 
zens from  the  impositions  of  ign  orance  and  empiricism,  and  of  promot- 
ing medical  science.  That  th  ese  were  the  real  motives  for  enacting  the 
laws  referred  to,  and  especially  the  first  one  named,  that  of  protecting 
the  citizen  against  imposition,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  preambles 
and  titles  attached  to  the  several  acts.  The  idea  of  protecting  the  pro- 
fession, or  of  investing  it  with  special  privileges,  was  the  discovery  of  a 
later  period,  and  was  diligently  fostered  by  all  the  advocates  of  the  vari- 
ous pathies  and  isms  of  the  day.  And  yet  so  persistently  did  the 
advocates  of  these  represent  to  the  politicians  and  legislators  of 
that  time  the  idea  that  all  the  penalties  and  restrictions  against  uned- 
ucated and  unlicensed  practitioners  were  only  designed  to  enable  the  reg- 
ular nrnfAMftinn    f,A  ftninv  a.  mnrinnrATr  nt  fViA  nrnAfina    anri    +rk  r^aat-rxint-   4-\ia 
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together  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  colleges,  and 
the  much  larger  proportion  of  students  who  obtained  diplomas  instead  of 
applying  to  the  examining  boards  for  license,  caused  such  boards  to 
become  neglected  and  practically^useless,  and  even  many  of  the  State 
medical  societies  ceased  to  maintain  an  active  existence. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  adverse  legislation  and  active  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  two  leading  systems  of  exclusive  dog- 
mas in  medicine  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  establishing  a  perma- 
nent national  medical  organization  begau  to  attract  attention  and  to 
assume  definite  shape.  The  first  distinct  proposition  for  a  national  con- 
vention emanated  from  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at 
Augusta,  and  was  advocated  in  the  columns  of  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  published  at  the  same  place,  as  early  as  1835.  The 
proposition  was  limited,  however,  to  a  call  for  delegates  from  medical 
colleges  only,  and  was  sustained  by  those  desiring  an  extension  of  the 
lecture  term  in  the  colleges  and  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  for 
graduation.  Although  the  project  elicited  considerable  discussion,  no 
action  was  taken  concerning  it  by  some  of  the  older  and  more  influen- 
tial schools,  and  consequently  no  convention  was  held.  The  topics 
involved,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  discussed  in  the  medical  periodi- 
cals, and  still  more  freely  in  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  State  and 
district  medical  societies.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  IS'ew  York,  in  February,  1839,  John  McGall,  M.  D.,  of 
TJtica,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  society : 

Whereas  a  national  medical  convention  would  advance,  in  tlie  apprehension  of  this 
society,  the  cause  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  our  land,  in  thus  affording  an 
interchange  of  views  and  sentiments  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects,  that  in- 
volving men's  health,  and  the  means  of  securing  or  recovering  the  same:  Therefore, 

Sesolved,  That  in  orir  opinion  such  convention  is  deemed  advisable  and  important, 
and  we  would  hence  recommend  that  it  be  held  in  the  year  1840,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  May  of  that  year,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  it  consist  of  three  delegates 
from  each  State  medical  society  and  one  from  each  regularly  constituted  medical  school 
in  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  society  be  and  they 
are  hereby  instructed  and  required  to  transmit,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  circular  to  that 
effect  to  each  State  medical  society  and  medical  school  in  the  United  States. 

This  proposition  was  approved  by  several  State  medical  societies,  and 
delegates  were  appointed  by  some  of  them,  but  the  societies  and  schools 
in  Philadelphia  did  not  respond,  and  no  convention  was  held.  The  sub- 
ject of  medical  education,  however,  continued  to  elicit  discussion  at 
nearly  every  meeting  of  medical  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  February,  18-44,  by  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
then  a  young  member  representing  the  Broome  County  society,  and  by 
Alexander  Thompson,  M.D.,  of  Cayuga  County,  both  advocating  a  higher 
standard  of  attainments  for  students  of  medicine,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  licensing  authority  from  the  colleges.    These  resolutions  led  to  much 
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discussion,  which  was  renewed  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  in  1845,;  anc 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
offered  by  the  present  writer:* 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  a  national  medical  convention  would  be  conducive  to  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 
there  is  no  mode  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object  without  concert  of  action  oi 
the  part  of  the  medical  colleges,  societies,  and  institutions  of  all  the  States:  Therefore 

Meaolvedt,  That  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  earnestly  recommends  a  nationa. 
•onvention  of  delegates  from  medical  societies  and  colleges  in  the  whole  Union,  to  con 
vene  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  year  1846,  for  th« 
purpose  of  adopting  some  concerted  action  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
preamble. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolntion 
into  eifeot.  t 

The  committee  appointed  iu  compliance  with  the  last  resolution  con- 
sisted of  F.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Bingham  ton,  and  James  McNaughton,  M, 
D.,  and  Peter  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  of  Albany.  The  committee  discharged 
its  duties  faithfully  and  successfully,  and  the  proposed  convention  was 
held  at  the  time  appointed,  May,  1846.  Delegates  were  present  from  the 
institutions  of  sixteen  States,  namely,  Vermont,  Xew  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Tennessee.  The  convention  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers :  Prof.  Jonathan  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  president : 
John  Bell,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Delafield,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York,  vice-presidents ;  and  Eichard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  of  Savannah,  and 
Alfred  Still6,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  secretaries.  The  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention were  continued  three  days,  during  which  all  the  great  questions 
pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  were  discussed  with  com- 
mendable order  and  liberality,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees on  the  following  subjects:  the  standard  of  preliminary  or 
general  education  necessary  to  qualify  individuals  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  medicine;  the  standard  of  medical  education  requisite  for 
graduation ;  a  nomenclature  of  diseases  ;  a  code  of  ethical  rules ;  and  a 
plan  of  organization  for  a  permanent  national  association.  All  these 
committees  were  to  report  in  full  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1847. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  at  the  appointed  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia, about  two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  took  their  seats,  repre- 
senting forty  medical  societies,  State  and  local,  and  twenty -eight  medical 
colleges,  embracing  the  institutions  of  twenty-two  States  and  those  oi 
the  District  of  Columbia.  All  the  committees  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  made  able  and  interesting  reports,  which  can  be  found  in  full 
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in  the  first  volume  of  Transactions  of  tlie  American  Medical  Agsocia- 
tion.  The  committee  on  permanent  organization  reported  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  which  were  adopted,  and  the  convention  was  resolved  into 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which  immediately  elected  the  follow- 
ing oflftcers:  President,  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania; 
vice-presidents,  Jonathan  Kuight,  M.  D.,  of  Connecticut,  Alexander  H. 
Stevens,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  James  Moultrie,  M.D,,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
A.  H.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  of  Tennessee ;  secretaries,  Alfred  Still6,  M.D,,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  J.  E.  W.Dunbar,  M.D. ,  of  Baltimore;  treasurer,  Isaac 
Hays,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  association,  as  thus  organized,  adopted 
the  code  of  ethics  which  has  since  become  the  universal  law  of  the  profes- 
sion in  this  country,  passed  resolutions  strongly  recommending  a  stand- 
ard of  preparatory  education  for  students  before  entering  upon  medical 
studies,  longer  annual  lecture  terms  in  the  colleges,  and  a  higher  standard 
of  medical  attainments  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  consti- 
tution adopted  made  the  association  essentially  a  representative  body, 
composed  of  delegates  from  medical  societies — State,  district,  and  local — 
medical  colleges,  and  permanent  hospitals  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Its  meetings  have  been  held  annually,  and,  as  the  constitution  prohib- 
ited the  holding  of  two  consecutive  meetings  in  the  same  city,  they  have 
visited  successively  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  stimulat- 
ing by  their  presence  the  formation  of  State  and  local  societies,  and 
bringing  into  closer  relations,  better  acquaintance,  and  greater  harmony 
the  profession  of  the  whole  country.  That  the  formation  of  the  national 
organization  gave  a  new  impulse  to  jjrofessional  organizations  in  all  the 
States  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  causes  already  ex- 
plained, for  ten  or  twelve  years  prior  to  such  organization  medical  soci- 
eties had  not  only  ceased  to  be  formed  in  new  localities,  but  many  of 
those  previously  existing  under  special  charters  were  maintaining  only  a 
nominal  existence ;  while  at  the  present  time  we  know  of  but  one  State 
in  the  Union  that  has  not  a  State  medical  society  as  well  as  many  afflliated 
local  socitties.  The  American  Medical  Association  and  nearly  all  of  the 
more  recently  formed  State  and  local  societies  are  purely  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, untramimelled  by  legal  enactments  or  charters,  but  all  adopt- 
ing and  being  governed  by  a  common  code  of  ethics,  and  animated  by 
common  purposes,  namely,  the  mutual  improvement  of  all  the  members 
and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and  usefulness  of  the  profession. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  city  societies  hold  meetings 
once  a  month,  the  county  and  district  societies  from  two  to  four  times 
a  year,  and  the  State  and  national  organizations  annually,  and  that,  at 
all  these  meetings,  cases  are  reported,  papers  read,  and  views  inter- 
changed freely  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  and  that  the  national  association  and  nearly  all  the  State 
societies  publish  all  the  more  important  contributions  of  their  members 
in  annual  volumes  of  transactions,  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  influence  of  these  social  organizations  on  the 
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education  and  usefulness  of  the  profession  cannot  be  easily  overesti- 
mated. The  value  of  these  organizations  is  not  restricted  to  the  pro- 
fession itself,  or  to  its  iadirect  influence  on  the  community  by  increasing 
the  learning  and  skill  of  their  members,  but  to  their  direct  influence  can 
be  traced  a  very  large  part  of  all  the  more  important  sanitary  measures 
by  which  the  health  of  cities,  towns,  and  even  whole  districts  of  country 
has  been  so  much  improved  in  modern  times.  The  establishment  of  mu- 
nicipal and  State  boards  of  health,  for  the  special  protection  of  the  people 
against  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  and  the  preservation  of  vital 
statistics,  is  preeminently  due  to  the  influence  of  our  medical  Rocieties. 
We  cannot  close  this  brief  chapter  on  the  history  of  our  medical  society 
organizations  better  than  by  quoting  the  following  from  the  first  page 
of  the  History  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  pub  ished  in  1855 : 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that  associated  action  coustitates  the  mainspring,  ttie 
controlling  motive  power,  of  modern  society ;  and  whoever  surveys  with  the  eye  of 
intelligence  the  praseat  aspect  and  tendencies  of  civilization,  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  It  is  by  the  association  of  capital  that  those  great  enter- 
prises for  facilitating  commerce  and  intercourse  among  States  and  nations  are  being 
prosecuted  with  an  energy  and  success  which  promise  to  break  through  the  strongest 
barriers  of  nature,  and  make  neighbors  of  nations  on  the  opposite  sides  of  our  globe. 
It  is  by  the  association  of  mind  with  mind,  in  the  church,  the  conference,  the  presby- 
tery, the  diocese,  and  the  general  convocations,  that  the  moral  force  of  Christendom  is 
stirred  up,  conoentra.ted,  and  brought  to  act  with  mighty  power  in  disseminating  the 
sublime  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  So,  too,  by  the  association  of  mind  with  mind, 
in  the  rapidly  recurring  anniversary  meetings  of  the  learned,  not  only  is  thought  made 
to  elicit  thought,  and  the  generous  ambition  of  one  made  to  kindle  a  kindred  impulse 
in  another,  but  the  rich  and  varied  fruits  of  many  intellects  are  brought  to  a  common 
storehouse,  and  made  the  common  property  of  all;  for  intellectual  treasnres,  unlike 
those  of  a  material  nature,  neither  become  monopolized  by  concentration,  lost  by  use, 
nor  diminished  by  diffusion  or  communication  to  others.  If  it  is  true  that  associated 
action  constitutes  so  prominent  an  element  in  the  progressive  tendencies  of  modern 
society  as  a  whole,  it  is  no  less  so  in  reference  to  the  several  classes  of  which  the  whole 
is  composed;  and  of  these  individual  classes  none  holds  a  more  important  or  influential 
relation  to  all  the  rest  than  that  which  is  made  up  of  the  active  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art.  Forced  by  the  nature  of  their  calling  to  become  preeminently  cultiva- 
tors of  the  whole  field  of  natural  science  and  philosophy,  while  they  have  the  freest 
possible  access  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  all  classes,  they  are  daily  exerting  an  in- 
flaenoe  over  t'le  physical  aud  intellectual  elements  of  .society  second  to  that  of  no 
other  class  in  Christendom.  Hence,  whatever  is  calculated  materially  to  influence  the 
character  of  the  medical  iirofession  is  worthy  of  one  page,  at  least,  in  the  historical 
records  of  our  race* 

Sob  History  of  American  Medical  Assoolatiou,  by  N.  S.  D.ivis,  M.  D.,  pp.  17,  1^. 
Lippiawft,  Giaiubo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1855. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Educaiton, 
IVashington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1874. 

Sir  :,  A  meeting  of  State-superintendents  and  others  was  held  in 
Washington,  November  13,  1872,  to  make  prehminary  arrangements 
for  the  representation  at  Vienna  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  A  full  report  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in  the 
Circular  of  Information  of  this  Bureau  for  November,  1872,  pages 
29-40. 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  resolved  (see  page  36  of  the  circular  above 
referred  to)  "that  we  consider  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  brief  statement,  embodying  clearly  the  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  American  free  school  to  the  American  Commonwealth ; 
and  we  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  such  a 
statement  shall  be  prepared  as  can  be  signed  generally  by  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  as  a  declaration  of  their  sentiments." 

The  preparation  of  this  statement  was  intrusted  to  Hon.  Duane 
Doty,  superintendent  of  city-schools,  Detroit,  Mich.  In  conjunction 
with  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  city-schools,  Samt  Louis, 
Mo.,  he  prepared  a  statement,  which  was  subsequently  submitted 
to  the  several  leading  educators  whose  names  are  hereto  affixed  in 
witness  of  their  approval  of  the  statement. 

Ahhough  this  was  not  prepared  and  agreed  upon  in  time  to  be 
used  at  Vienna,  yet,  in  view  of  the  constant  demands  made  upon  this 
Bureau,  especially  by  foreign  investigators,  for  a  statement  of  the 
school-system  m  this  country;  and  in  view  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  foreigners  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is  a 
national  system  of  education  under  control  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and,  moreover,  in  consideration  of  the 
dangers  that  have  been  and  are  threatening  the  welfare  of  the  free 
pubhc-school-systems  of  many  of  the  States,  a  clear  statement  of  such 
fundamental  principles  as  all  American  educators  can  agree  upon 
seems  most  timely,  as  furnishing  to  the  friends  of  education  every- 
where a  ready  means  of  refuting  the  false  assertions  of  those  who 
oppose  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  in  their 
several  localities. 
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The  free  public  education  of  the  children  of  the  United  States 
depends  everywhere  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  several  States 
and  by  the  citizens  of  those  States  in  their  several  localities.  The 
existence  of  a  republic,  unless  all  its  citizens  are  educated,  is  an  ad- 
mitted impossibility.  '1  he  scliool-systems  of  many  States  have  suffered 
from  the  results  of  the  war;  and  their  speedy  and  healthy  advance- 
ment to  the  greatest  efficiency  possible  is,  therefore,  of  vital  interest 
to  the  whole  country. 

For  the  above  reasons  and  as  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to 
this. Office  in  replying  to  constant  demands  for  such  information,  I 
recommend  the  printing  of  this  statement. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Comniisi  toner. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Approved  and  publication  ordered. 


B.  R.  COWEX, 

Acting  Secretary. 


STATEMENT 


THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 


IN 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 


I. 

The  American  school-system  is  an  organic  or  historic  growth, 
having  its  origin  in  attempts  made  to  supply  social  and  political  needs. 

II. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  powers  are  vested  in 
the  central  Government  of  the  nation,  unless  the  same  relate  immedi- 
ately to  the  support  and  defense  of  the  whole  people,  to  their  inter- 
course with  foreign  powers,  or  to  the  subordination  of  the  several 
States  composing  the  Union.  Mihtary' education  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  only  has  been  directly  provided  for  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  further  action  in  aid  of  education  has  been  hmited  to 
endowments  in  the  form  of  land-grants  to  the  several  States,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  or  to  found  colleges  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Universities  also  have  been  en- 
dowed by  the  United  States  Government  in  all  the  new  States  since 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  organized  in  1787^  Recently,  (in  1867,)  a 
•Bureau  of  Education  has  been  established  at  the  seat  of  Government 
and  a  national  Commissioner  appointed,  who  collects  statistics  and 
disseminates  valuable  information  relating  to  all  educational  subjects. 
To  the  several  States  individually  is  left,  for  the  most  part,  the  local 
administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  public  agen- 
cies for  the  well-being  of  the  civil  and  social  community  in  its  indus- 
trial, economical,  social,  and  spiritual  aspects. 

III. 

The  general  form  of  the  national  Government  is  largely  copied  in 
the  civil  organization  of  th'e  particular  Stales,  and  no  powers  or  func- 
tions of  an  administrative  character  are  ordinarily  exercised  by  the 
State  as  a  whole  which  concern  only  the  particular  interests  and  well- 
being  of  the  subordinate  organizations  or  corporations  into  which 
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the  State  is  divided  for  judicial  and  mifnicipal  purposes;  but  the/ 
State  usually  vests  these  local  powers  and  functions  in  the  corpora- 
tions themselves,  such  as  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  The  power 
of  the  State  over  these  local  corporations  is  complete;  but  they  are 
generally  allowed  large  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  a 
purely  local  character,  wjiile  the  State  ordinarily  confines  its  action 
and  legislation  to  matters  in  whicli  the  people  of  the  whole  State  are 
interested. 

IV. 

Citizenship  in  the  nation  is  defined  by  Articles  XIV  and  XV  of 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  is  uniform,  including  every 
native  and  all  naturalized  persons.  The  right  of  voting  and  holding 
office  is  not  inherent  in  citizenship,  but  is  given  to  such  as  the  States 
or  the  General  Government  determine,  except  that  neither  race  nor 
color  can  be  allowed  as  a  test.  Each  State-constitution  defines  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  political  functions  of 
holding  office  in  the  civil  government  and  electing  the  citizens  who 
are  to  fill  such  offices.  The  State,  in  its  entire  existence,  is  a  reflex 
of  the  people  thus  defined  as  its  electors.  In  their  hands  collectively 
is  vested  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  all  the  power  which  is  ex- 
pressed through  the  organism  of  the  State,  or,  less  directly,  through 
the  nation  itself  Upon  the  several  States  individually,  in  which  is 
vested  the  power  of  defining  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  who 
choose  by  ballot  the  representatives  that  make  and  execute  the  laws 
of  the  land,  rests  the  responsibility  of  making  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  those  charged  with  the  primary  political  functions.  This 
responsibility  has  been  generally  recognized  in  the  establishment,  by 
legislative  enactment,  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools,  supported 
in  part  by  State-school-funds  accumulated  from  national  grants  of 
lands  and  from  appropriations  made  from  the  State-revenue,  and  in 
part  by  local  taxation  or  assessment  made  upon  those  directly  bene- 
fited by  the  schools  themselves.  The  local  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  are  left  to  the  municipalities  or  to  the  local  cor- 
porate bodies  organized  for  the  special  purpose,  and  a  general  super- 
vision is  reserved  to  itself  by  the  State.  In  some  States,  compulsory 
educational  laws  have  been  passed;  not,  however,  requiring  those 
who  are  taught  in  other  way.s  to  resort  to  the  public  schools. 

The  State  arranges  the  school-system  and  designates  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  to  be  supported  and  managed  by  the  public  authori- 
ties and  sometimes  prescribes  more  or  less  of  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  taught ;  provides  how  districts  may  be  created,  divided,  or 
consolidated  with  others  and  how  moneys  may  be  raised  by  or  for 
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them ;  prescribes  their  organization,  officers  and  their  powers,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  filling  and  vacating  offices  and  the  functions 
of  each  officer;  prescribes  the  school-age  and  conditions  of  attend- 
ance ;  and  provides  in  some  cases  for  the  investment  and  application 
of  the  school-funds  derived  from  the  General  Government.  The 
local  municipalities  organize  school- districts  under  State-laws,  elect 
school-officers,  and  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  school-purposes.  The 
local  school-officers  examine,  appoint,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers 
when  not  otherwise  done,  build  school-houses,  procure  school-sup- 
plies, arrange  courses  of  study,  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  administer  the  schools. 


By  the  definitions  before  referred  to,  the  privilege  of  political  par- 
ticipation in  choosing  those  who  administer  the  government  of  the 
country  is  conferred  upon  the  people  at  large,  with  certain  general 
limitations  as  to  sex  and  age  and  certain  specific  liinitarions  regard- 
ing the  naturalization  of  aliens  (and,  until  recently,  in  some  States, 
regarding  race  or  color)  or  the  possession  of  property  or  intelligence, 
&c.  The  general  participation  of  all  the  people  in  the  primary  po- 
litical functions  of  election,  together  with  the  almost  complete  locali- 
zation of  self-government  by  local  administration,  renders  necessary 
the  education  of  all,  without  distinction  of  sex,  social  rank,  wealth,  or 
natural  abilities.     This  position  is  generally  recognized  in  theory  and 

practice. 

VI. 

In  proportion  to  its  degree  of  localization,  the  administration  ot 
the  government  becomes  charged  with  the  interests  of  civil  society, 
and  thus  directly  concerned  in  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth 
and  the  personal  well-being  of  the  individual  in  the  community.  The 
national  Government  and  the  State-governments  regard  education 
as  a  proper  subject  for  legislation,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
educated  intelligence  among  a  people  that  is  to  furnish  law-abiding 
citizens,  well  versed  in  the  laws  they  are  to  obey,  and  likewise  law- 
making citizens,  well  versed  in  the  social,  historic,  and  political  con- 
ditions which  give  occasion  to  new  laws  and  shape  their  provisions. 
But  the  municipal  or  local  corporations,  in  which  are  vested  the  direct 
control  and  management  of  educational  institutions  and  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  the  funds  necessary  for  their  support,  regard 
education  in  its  social  and  economic  aspects  as  well  as  in  the  more 
general  one  of  its  political  function.     Hence,  all  communities,  in  their 
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local  capacity,  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  State  in  their  pro- 
visions for  popular  education,  and  they  do  this  in  the  ratio  of  their 
grade  of  advancement  in  wealth  and  social  culture.  The  productive 
industry  of  the  community  is  known  to  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
diffusion  of  educated  intelligence  therein. 

VII. 

The  idea  of  the  state  and  the  idea  of  civil  society— ^-the  former  the 
idea  of  the  actualization  of  justice  and  the  latter  t^"""  "*"  '•'le  supply 
of  human  wants  and  necessities  through  the  creatio  itribution 

of  wealth — conspire,  by  general  consent,  in  the  production  of  the 
American  system  of  public  education;  and,  to  its  maintenance  and 
support,  the  property  of  the  community  is  made  to  contribute  by  taxa- 
tion. Both  the  preservation  of  property  by  the  actualization  of 
justice  and  the  increase  of  property  by  productive  industry  are 
directly  conditioned,  in  a  republic,  upon  the  educated  intelligence  of 
the  people.  This  is  so,  especially  in  that  species  of  incorporeal  prop- 
erty of  the  nature  of  franchises,  such  as  constitute  the  basis  of  those 
corporate  combinations  formed  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  creation  of  transit-facihties,  and  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation, (patent-rights,  charters  for  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  banks 
of  issue,  insurance-companies,  &c.)  These  franchises,  vested  in 
corporations,  incite  to  the  production  of  wealth  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  make  such  a  demand  upon  the  com- 
munity for  directive  intelligence  that  it  may  b'e  said  that  the  modern 
industrial  community  cannot  exist  without  free  popular  education 
carried  out  in  a  system  of  schools  ascending  from  the  primary  grade 
to  the  university.  And  without  a  free  development  of  productive 
industry,  enabling  the  individual  to  accumulate  the  wealth  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  life  faster  than  he  consumes  them, 
there  is  not  left  the  leisure  requisite  to  that  cultivation  of  intelligence 
needed  in  the  theoretical  discussion  and  comprehension  of  public 
affairs;  and  without  such  occupation  of  the  individual  with  public 
affairs,  a  democracy  could  exist  only  in  name. 

VIII. 

The  past  and  present  history  of  the  United  States  exhibits  a  process 
of  development  comprising  three  st.Tges: 

{a)  The  settlement  of  new  territory  by  pioneers  and  the  reduction 
of  the  wilderness  to  an  agricultural  country. 
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[h)  The  rise  of  commercial  towns  and  the  creation  of  transit-facili- 
ties in  the  new  regions. 

(c)  The  development  of  manufacturing  centers  and  the  ascendency 
of  domestic  commerce. 

In  consequence  of  this  constant  spectacle  of  the  entire  process  of 
founding  a  civilization  and  developing  it  from  the  rudimentary  stages 
up  to  the  completed  type,  there  is  produced  a  peculiar  phase  of  char- 
acter in  the  American  people.  There  is  always  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  to  build  anew  his  fortunes  when  disaster  has 
overtaken  him  in  one  locality. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  perpetual  migration  from  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  the  unoccupied  Territories,  there  are  new 
States  in  all  degrees  of  formation,  and  their  institutions  present  ear- 
lier phases  of  realization  of  the  distinctive  type  than  are  presented  in 
the  mature  growth  of  the  system  as  it  exists  in  the  thickly-settled  and 
older  States.  Thus  States  are  to  be  found  with  little  or  no  provision 
for  education,  but  they  are  rudimentary  forms  of  the  American  State, 
and  are  adopting,  as  rapidly  as  immigration  enables  them  to  do  so, 
the  type  of  educational  institutions  already  defined  as  the  result  of 
the  American  political  and  social  ideas. 

IX. 

The  education  of  the  people  in  schools  is  a  phase  of  education 
lying  between  the  earliest  period  of  family-nurture,  which  is  still  a 
concomitant  and  powerful  auxiliary,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neces- 
sary initiation  into  the  specialties  of  a  vocation  in  practical  life  on 
the  other.  In  America,  the  peculiarities  of  civil  society  and  the 
political  organization  draw  the  child  out  of  the  influence  of  family- 
nurture  earlier  than  is  common  in  other  countries.  The  frequent  sep- 
aration of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  from  the  old  stock 
renders  family-influence  less  powerful  in  molding  character.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  the  increased  importance  of  the  school  in  an 
ethical  point  of  view. 

X. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  lack  of  family-nurture,  the  school  is 
obliged  to  lay  more  stress  upon  discipline  and  to  make  far  more 
prominent  the  moral  phase  of  education.  It  is  obliged  to  train  the 
pupil  into  habits  of  prompt  obedience  to  his  teachers  and  the  prac- 
tice of  self-control  in  its  various  forms,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
prepared  for  a  life  wherein  there  is  litde  police-restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  constituted  authorities. 
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XI. 

The  school-discipline,  in  its  phase  of  substitute  for  the  family,  uses 
correc/ive  pumshment,  which  presupposes  a  feeble  development  of  the 
sense  of  honor  in  the  child.  It  is  mosriy  corporal  punishment.  But 
in  the  phase  wherein  the  school  performs  the  function  of  preparing 
the  pupil  for  the  formal  government  of  the  state,  it  uses  retributive 
punishment  and  suspends  the  pupil  from  some  or  all  the  privileges 
of  the  school.  In  this  phase  of  discipline,  a  sense  of  honor  is 
presupposed  and  strengthened. 

XII. 

In  commercial  cities  and  towns,  the  tendency  preponderates  towards 
forms  of  punishment  founded  on  the  sense  of  honor  and  towards  the 
entire  disuse  of  corporal  punishment.  This  object  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Syracuse,  and  some  other 
cities.  In  the  schools  of  the  country,  where  the  agricultural  interest 
prevails,  the  tendency  to  the  family-form  of  government  is  marked. 

XIII. 

A  further  difference  between  the  discipline  of  city -schools  and  that 
of  country-schools  is  founded  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  former 
schools  are  usually  quite  large,  assembling  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  pupils  in  one  building,  while  die  latter  have  commonly  less 
than  fifty  pupils.  In  the  former,  the  large  numbers  admit  of  good 
classification ;  in  the  latter,  classes  are  quite  small,  sometimes  con- 
taining only  a  single  pupil,  and  tlie  discipline  of  combination  is  con- 
sequently feebly  developed.  The  commercial  tone  pre\alent  in  the 
city  tends  to  develop,  in  its  schools,  quick,  alert  habits  and  readiness 
to  combine  with  others  in  their  tasks.  Military  precision  is  required 
in  the  maneuvering  of  clas.ses.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  (i)  punctu- 
ality, (2)  regularity,  (3)  attention,  and  (4)  silence,  as  habits  necessary 
through  life  for  successful  combination  with  one's  fellow-men  in  an 
industrial  and  commercial  ci\ilization. 

XIV. 

The  course  of  study  is  laid  down  with  a  view  to  giving  the  pupil 
the  readiest  and  most  tliorough  practical  command  of  those  con- 
ventionalities of  intelligcnre,  those  arts  and  acquirements  which  are 
the  means  of  directive  power  and  of  further  self-education.  These 
preliminary  educational  accomplishments  open  at  once  to  the  mine' 
of  the  pupil  two  opposite  directions:  [ci]  the  immediate  mastery  ovc 
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the  material  world,  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  directly;  {b)  the  initiation  into  the  means  of  association  with 
one's  fellow-men,  the  world  of  humanity. 

XV. 

[a)  The  first  theoretical  study  necessary  for  the  mastery  over  the 
material  world  is  arithmetic— -the  quantification  of  objects  as  regards 
numbers. 

In  American  schools,  this  is  looked  upon  as  of  so  much  importance 
that  more  time-is  given  to  it  than  to  any  other  study  of  the  course. 
Its  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  attention  and  accuracy  is  especially 
valued. 

After  arithmetic  follows  geography,  in  a  parallel  direction,  looking 
towards  natural  history.  Arithmetic  is  taught  from  the  first  entrance 
into  school,  while  geography  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  read 
well. 

XVI. 

{b)  The  first  theoretical  study  necessary  to  facilitate  combination 
of  man  with  his  fellow-men  is  reading  the  printed  page.  Accordingly, 
the  prevailing  custom  in  American  schools  is  to  place  a  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  child  when  he  first  enters  school  and  to  begin  his  in- 
struction with  teaching  him  how  to  read.  As  soon  as  he  can  read, 
he  is  able  to  begin  to  learn  to  study  books  for  himself,  and  thus  to 
acquire  stores  of  knowledge  by  his  own  efforts.  The  art  of  writing  is 
learned  in  connection  with  reading.  This  culture,  in  the  direction  of 
knowing  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  ideas  of  mankind,  is  continued 
throughout  the  course  by  a  graded  series  of  readers,  containing  selec- 
tions of  the  gems  from  the  Hterature  of  the  language,  both  prose  and 
verse.  This  culture  is  re-enforced  about  the  fifth  year  of  the  course 
by  the  study  of  English  grammar,  in  which,  under  a  thin  veil,  the 
pupil  learns  to  discern  the  categories  of  the  mind  and  to  separate 
them  analytically  from  modifying  surroundings  and  define  them.. 
The  common  forms  of  thought  and  of  its  expression  are  thus  mas- 
tered, and  in  this  way  the  pupil  is  to  some  extent  initiated  into  pure 
thought  and  acquires  the  abihty  to  resolve  problems  of  the  material 
world  and  of  his  own  life  into  their  radical  elements.  The  study  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  (and,  in  most  instances,  of  the  national 
Constitution)  carries  on  this  culture  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  nation  as  exhibited  in  its,  historic  relations. 

XVII. 

The  cardinal  studies  of  the  "common  school"  are:  (i)  reading 
and  writing,  (2)  grammar,  (3)  arithmetic,  (4)  geography ;  the  first  two 
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look  towards  mastery  over  spiritual  combination ;  the  latter  two,  over 
material  combination.  The  common  school  aims  to  give  the  pupil 
the  great  arts  of  receiving  and  communicating  intelligence.  Draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  are  taught  quite  generally  and  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  are  taught  orally  in  most  city-schools.  Declama- 
tion of  oratorical  selections  is  a  favorite  exercise  and  is  supposed  to 
fit  the  youth  for  public  and  political  life.  Debating  societies  are 
formed  for  the  same  purpose. 

XVIII. 

The  secondary  education,  carried  on  in  "  high  schools,"  "  acade- 
mies," and  "  seminaries,"  to  the  studies  of  the  common  school  adds : 
(i)  on  the  side  of  the  theoretical  command  of  material  means  :  (a) 
algebra,  geometry,  calculus,  and  some  forms  of  engineering,  (surveying, 
navigation,  &c.;)  [&)  natural  philosophy  or  physics,  (/.  e.,  nature  quan- 
titatively considered;)  {c)  physical  geography  or  natural  history, 
(nature  organically  considered.)  (2)  On  the  side  of  the  humanities: 
(a)  rhetoric,  (1^)  English  literature,  {c)  Latin,  (the  basis  of  the  En- 
glish vocabulary,  as  regards  generalization  and  reflection  as  well  as 
social  refinement,)  (d)  a  modern  language,  commonly  German  or 
French,  of  which  the  latter  serves  the  same  general  purpose  as  Latin 
in  giving  to  English-speaking  people  a  readier  command,  a  more 
intuitive  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  vocabulary  of  words  contributed 
by  the  Roman  civilization  to  modern  languages,  and  especiallv  to 
the  English,  (whose  vocabulary  is  chiefly  Roman,  though  its  gram- 
matical form  is  Gothic.) 

The  high  schools  generally  form  a  portion  of  the  free  public- 
school-system  ;  the  academies  and  seminaries  are  generally  founded 
and  supported  by  private  enterprise  or  religious  zeal,  and  are  not  con- 
trolled or  interfered  with  by  the  State,  although  many  of  them  are 
chartered  by  it  and  are  free  from  taxation. 

XIX. 

The  highest  form  of  school-education  is  found  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  scattered  through  the  country,  some  under  the  control 
and  support  of  the  State,  but  fiir  the  larger  number  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  rehgious  denominations  or  ])rivaic  endowment  and  tuition- 
fees  from  the  students.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  are  chartered  bv 
the  State,  and  their  property  is  exempt  from  taxation.  These  insti- 
tutions support  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses: 

(a)  Academic  course,  generally  of  four  years,  a  continuation   of 
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the  secondary  education,  as  herein  described,  embracing  a  course  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  higher  mathematics  and  some 
of  their  applications,  the  general  technics  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
also  of  the  social  and  political  sciences,  belles-lettres  and  universal 
history,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy;  {b)  a  scientific 
school;  [c)  a  law-school;  [d)  a  medical  school;  [e)  a  theological 
seminary ;  (/)  a  normal  school,  (for  the  training  of  teachers  ;  this  is 
seldom  found  except  in  State-universities,  but  is  usually  a  sepa- 
rate institution, .founded  by  the  State  or  municipality.) 

The  academic  course  is  the  college-course  proper;  when  united 
to  the  others,  it  forms  a  "university."' 

XX. 

The  general  system  of  instruction  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  text-books  and  the  prevalent  tendency  is  towards  giving  the  pupil 
an  initiation  into  the  method  of  using  the  printed  page  in  the  form  of 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  from 
the  recorded  experience  of  his  fellow-men ;  but  in  many  schools  and 
systems  of  schools  equal  or  greater  stress- is  laid  upon  the  practical 
method  of  conducting  investigations  for  the  pujpose  of  verification 
and  of  original  discovery. 

XXI. 

In  the  Northern  States,  the  colored  population  (being  small  in 
number)  usually  attends  the  same  schools  as  the  white  population. 
In  those  States  in  which  the  colored  people  are  very  numerous,  sepa- 
rate schools,  with  few  exceptions,  are  established  for  them. 

XXII. 

In  the  country,  girls  and  boys  attend  the  same  school ;  in  some  of 
the  older  cities,  the  sexes  are  educated  together  in  the  primary  schools, 
but  separated  in  the  grammar-  and  high  schools.  The  course  of  study 
is  generally  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  In  cities  of  most  recent 
growth,  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  prevails  from  the  primary  school 
up  through  the  higher  grades,  and  some  colleges  admit  both  sexes. 
There  are,  also,  colleges  established  for  the  education  of  women 

alone. 

XXIII. 

Private  schools,  supported  by  individual  enterprise  or  by  corpora- 
tions and  rehgious  denominations,  are  numerous,  and  the  course  of 
study  in  them  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools,  except  in 
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laying  more  stress  upon  certain  ornamental  branches,  such  as  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  French,  drawing  and  painting,  embroidery,  &c. 
These  schools  are  more  frequently  for  the  separate  education  of 
the  sexes  and  for  secondary  education.  Very  many  academies  and 
seminaries  have  been  founded  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  with  clergymen.  There  are  some  denominations  more 
or  less  hostile  to  the  public-school-system  because  of  its  secularity, 
and  these  favor  a  division  of  the  school-funds  so  as  to  allow  each 
denomination  to  carry  on  its  own  school-system. 

XXIV. 

Sectarian  instruction  is  not  given  in  the  public  schools.  Religious, 
particularly  sectarian,  training  is  accomplished  mainly  in  families  and 
'  by  the  several  denominations  in  their  Sunday-schools  or  in  special 
classes  that  recite  their  catechisms  at  stated  intervals  during  the 
week.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  open  or  close  the  public 
schools  with  Bible-reading  and  prayer.  Singing  of  religious  hymns 
by  the  entire  school  is  still  more  common. 

XXV. 
Free  evening-schools  are  common  in  cities,  to  provide  means  of 
improvement  for  adults  and  for  youths  who  are  prevented  from 
attending  the  day-schools  by  reason  of  some  useful  employment. 
Special  attention  is  given  in  them  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
to  certain  industrial  studies,  such  as  book-keeping,  line-drawing,  &c. 

XXVI. 

Schools  for  unfortunates,  including  reform-schools  for  vicious 
children,  asylums  for  the  blind,  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots,  and 
orphans,  are  usually  established  by  the  State-government  directly, 
and  less  frequently  by  municipal  corporations,  and  to  some  extent  by 
religious  denominations.  In  cities,  truant-schools,  established  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  are  becoming  common,  and  seem  to  be 
necessary  where  compulsory-attendance-laws  exist. 

XXVII. 

In  the  city-schools,  female  teachers  largely  preponderate,  compos- 
ing frequently  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  corps  of  teachers.  In  coun- 
try-schools, the  proportion  is  very  much  smaller,  but  has  increased 
considerably  in  late  years.  The  pupil,  coming  directly  from  home- 
influence,  finds  a  less  abrupt  change  upon  entering  the  school  under 
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the  charge  of  a  female  teacher.  The  female  character,  being  trained 
by  experience  in  family-supervision  to  the  administration  of  special 
details  wherein  division  of  labor  cannot  prevail  to  any  great  extent, 
is  eminently  fitted  to  control  and  manage  the  education  of  the  child 
while  it  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  caprice  to  rationally-regulated 
exercise  of  the  will;  and  the  development  of  individuality  is  generally 
more  harmonious  up  to  a  certain  age  if  the  pupil  is  placed  under 
female  teachers.  The  comparatively  small  cost  of  female-labor,  also, 
largely  determines  its  employment  in  all  public  schools. 

XXVIII. 

The  ratio  of  the  entire  population  in  school  varies  from  i6  per  cent, 
in  some  cities  down  to  5  per  cent.,  or  even  3  per  cent.,  in  some  agri- 
cultural sections.  City-schools  generally  hold  their  sessions  daily — ■' 
from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  i  to  4  p.  m.,  with  a  recess  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  each  session — for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for  about 
ten  months  in  the  year,  two  months  or  less  being  allowed  for  vaca- 
tions. In  some  cities,  the  plan  of  half-day-schools  for  young  children 
has  been  tried  and  in  many  cities  such  children  are  not  confined  to 
the  school-room  more  than  four  hours  a  day.  The  school-age  of  the 
pupil  generally  begins  at  6  years  and  ends  at  16,  but  in  the  cooler 
climates  of  the  northern  sections  it  begins  earlier  and  lasts  longer; 
the  school-sessions  are  usually  longer  in  the  colder  climates. 

XXIX. 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  indicate  somewhat  the  estimate  placed 
upon  their  work  by  the  public.  For  some  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  salaries.  Better  qualifications  have  been  brought 
to  the  work,  and  teaching,  particularly  in  cities,  has  become  a  regular 
occupation.  Teachers  mingle  freely  in  the  best  social  circles  and 
enjoythe  respect  of  the  community. 

XXX. 

Educational  journals  are  pubHshed  in  nearty  every  State.  These 
journals  are  sometimes  published  by  the  State-superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  sometimes  by  committees  appointed  by  State-associa- 
tions of  teachers,  and  more  frequently  by  individuals.  In  addition 
to  these  periodicals,  there  are  many  local  educational  papers  issued 
by  city-  or  county-teachers'  associations,  and  some  of  the  secular  pa- 
pers have  educational  departments.  The  State  and  city  educational 
reports  take  rank  among  the  ablest  of  our  public  documents. 
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of  the  dififerent  States;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing 
school-funds ;  the  different  classes  of  school-officers  and  their  relative  duties ; 
the  qua;liflcation8  required  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examination,  and 
the  agencies  provided  for  their  special  training;  the  best  methods  of  clafisify- 
and  grading  schools,  improved  plans  of  school-houses,  together  with  modes 
of  heating  and  ventilation,  &c.— information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few 
persons  and  at  great  expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  schools. 

5.  By  aiding  coitimnnities  and  States  in  the  organization  of  school-systems 
in  which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well- 
tried  improvements  be  included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  educa- 
tion as  a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities,  as  a  moral  renovator,  as  a  mul- 
tiiflier  of  industry  and  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth,  and,  finally,  as  the 
strength  and  shield  of  civil  liberty,. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,-  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence which  the  fail  hful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau 
would  exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country,  and  few 
per.ous  who  have  npt  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school-systems 
can  fully  realize  how  wide-spread  and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  association  which  your  memorialists 
represent  is  itself  positive  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  school-officers  of  the  different  States.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments,  or  in  stolid  plod- 
ding, for  the  want  of  it- 

Your  memorialists  woujd  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  General  Government  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school- 
systems  throughout  the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  im- 
pulse to  lead  them  to  self-education.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed, 
there  it  is  always  least  appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  edu- 
cational progress  that  its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  without.  Hence 
it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and  other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  ex- 
cept edn  cation  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
They  teach,  correctly,  that  the  demand  for  education  must  be  awakened  by 
external  influence  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school-systems,  both  in  this 
and  in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such 
influences  as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools 
of  the  several  States ;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any 
official  control  of  the  school-authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value 
of  such  a  Bureau  would  be  its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather 
than  its  authoritative  and  directive  control.  The  true  niuction  of  such  a 
Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially  in  the  school-affairs  in  the  States,  but  rather 
to  co-operate  with  and  assist  them  in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction.  All  experience  teaches  that  the 
nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  directing  schools  is  brought  to 
those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater  their  vital  power  and 
efficiency. 

Your  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  special  duty  which 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  National  Bureau,  and  which  of  itself  will  justify 
its  creation,  viz :  an  investigation  of  the  mauagemeut  and  results  of  the  fre- 
quent munificent  grants  of  laud  made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  gen- 
eral and  special  education.  It  is  ostimntod  tliat  these  grauts,  if  they  had 
been  properly  mauaged,  would  now  present  an  aggregate  educational  fund 
of  about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  your  memorialists  are  not  mis- 
informed. Congress  has  no  olllciiil  information  whatever  respectiug  the  man- 
ner in  which  tnese  trusts  have  been  managed. 

In  conclusion,  your  momorialists  beg  leave  to  express  tlieir  earnest  belief 
that  universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  na- 
tional concern.  Our  experiment  of  republican  institutions  is  not  upon  the 
scale  of  a  petty  municipality  or  state,  but  it  covers  half  a  ciratinent  and  em- 
braces peoples  of  widely  diverse  interests  and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  con- 
tinue "one  aiid  inseparable."  Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  prog- 
ress as  a  nation  adds  emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  it  is  in 
a  republican  government  that  the  whole  poioei-  of  edtioaUon  is  required." 


^  It  IS  an  imperative  necessity  of  the  American  Eepublic  that  the  common 
school  be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory  and  that  the 
instruction  therein  imparted  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  The 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress  would  be  a  practical  recogui- 
tion  of  this  great  truth.  It  would  impart  to  the  cause  of  education  a  dignity 
and  importance  which  would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  Suc- 
cess. 
All  of  which  is  respectfiilly  submitted. 

E.  E.  WHITE, 
Slate-Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. 
NEWTON  BATEMAN,    ■ 
State-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois. 
J.  S.  ADAMS, 
Secretary  of  State-Board  of  Eduoation,  Vermont: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  10, 1866. 

The  above  memorial  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  by  General  Garfield,  February  14,  1866,  with  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  STational  Bureau  on  essentially  the 
basis  the  school-superintendents  had  proposed.  Memorial  and 
bill  were  both  referred  to  a  committee  from  seven  of  the  States.* 
On  the  15th  of  June  following  the  bill  was  reported  back  from 
the  committee,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, providing  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  education, 
instead  of  the  bureau  originally  proposed.  Thus  altered,  it  was 
put  upon  its  passage,  and,  after  some  frank  opposition  on  one 
side  and  very  able  advocacy  on  the  other,  it  received,  June  19, 
80  votes  in  favor  to  44  against  it.  In  the  Senate  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,!  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  there  were  any  legal  or  constitutional 
obstacles  to  the  approval  of  it.  This  committee,  after  holding 
it  till  the  winter-session,  reported  it  back  without  amendment 
and  with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass ;  and,  having  been 
discussed,  February  26,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  restore  the  title  of 
Bureau,  it  went  through,  without  division,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
receiving  on  the  next  day  the  approval  of  the  President. 

The  person  selected  as  the  first  incumbent  of  the  ofiBce  of 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  of 
Connecticut,  distinguished  for  his  labors  on  behalf  of  education 
in  his  natiye  State,  for  five  years  commissioner  of  public  schools 
dn  Ehode  Island,  for  some  time  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  also  eminent  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa- 

*  The  committee  of  Representatives  consisted  of  Messrs.  Garfield  of  Ohio, 
iPatterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts,  Donnelly  of  Min- 
nesota, Moulton  of  Illinois,  Goodyear  of  New  York,  and  Eandall  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Eandall,  however,  not  acting  with  the  others,  as  he  observed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

t  Messrs.  Trumbull,  Harris,  Clark,  Poland,  Stewart,  and  Hendricks. 


tional  literature.  He  was  nominated  for  the  post  by  President 
Johnson,  March  11, 1867,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  March  16. 
Holding  the  office  for  three  years,  he  had  the  task,  at  once  hon- 
orable and  arduous,  of  starting  a  scheme  of  operation  and  of 
getting  the  yet  rough  wheels  of  the  organized  machine  at  work. 
As  he  failed  to  receive  the  congressional  co-operation  that  was 
hoped  for,  the  National  Superintendents'  Association  came  to 
his  aid,  and,  in  a  meeting  held  at  Trenton,  K  J.,  August,  1869, 
passed,  unanimously,  tUe  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  and  often-repeated  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  and  National  Teachers'  Associations,  and  especially 
as  the  action  taken  at  the  session  of  the  Association  of  School-Superintend- 
ents, held  February  6,  1866,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  that  Congress  finally 
established  the  Department  of  Education ;  and  whereas  the  more  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  seems  to  indicate  a  want  of 
confidence  in  such  a  department  as  a  useful  agency  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation: Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  association  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  like  committee  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  regard  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  National  Bureau,  or  Office,  of  Education. 

Resolved,  That  the  jbint  committee  appointed  as  above  be  instructed  to 
represent  to  Congress  that  it  is  the  uuauiraous  opinion  of  the  members  of 
this  association  tbat  such  a  Department,  at  the  seat  of  the  General  Grovem- 
ment,  clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  having  all  the  facilities  contemplated 
in  the  law  by  which  it  was  originally  established,  would  be  of  almost  incal- 
culable utility  in  collecting  and  disseminating  information  for  the  use  of  the 
great  multitude  of  school-officers  of  every  rank,  who  are  now  or  who  may 
hereafter  be  concerned  in  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
school-systems  in  scores  of  States  and  thousands  of  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  a  territory  which  already  covers  almost  a  con- 
tinent. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  further  instructed  to  urge  upon  Con- 
gress that  the  causes  which  have  impaired  the  present  usefulness  of  said 
Department— whatsoever  they  may  be — be  not  permitted  to  weigh  againiit 
the  continuance  and  liberal  support  of  the  Department  itself. 

The  "liberal  support"  thus  asked  for  was  not  given,  and  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1870,  Dr.  Barnard  retired  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Commissioner.  He  found  the  Office  shorn  of  hon- 
ors and  emoluments,  the  original  Department  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  Bureau,  the  salary  of  Commissioner  cut  down  from 
$4,000  to  $3,000,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  work  from  $20,000 
to  $6,000,  whileonly  two  clerks,  at  $1,200 each,  were  employed  in 
collecting  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  the  information  upon 
school-matters  to  be  circulated  throughout  all  our  country. 
This  exceedingly  inadequate  force  he  has,  with  the  cordial  aid  of 
the  President,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Congress, 
succeeded  in  increasing  to  something  nearer  an  approximation  to 
the  work  to  be  performed,  though  it  remains  still  greatly  short 
of  what  the  wide  range  of  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  calls  for. 


II. — AS  TO  ITS  WOEK. 

The  operations  of  the  Bureau  are  prescribed  and  indicated 
by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  to  which  it  owes  its  being.  That 
act  says  it  shall  be  established  "  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  of 
diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  school-systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school-systems,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education."  , 

The  collection  of  information  as  to  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education  in  the  whole  United  States  is  the  first  branch  of  the 
work  thus  outlined.  The  field  for  exploration  it  presents  em- 
braces the  thirty-seven  States  and  eleven  Territories.  To  make 
the  exploration  thorough,  theBureau  mustexamiue  every  school- 
law,  and  mark  whatever  change  or  amendment  may  be  made, 
including  the  charters  of  city-boards  of  education,  with  their 
rules  and  ordinances.  It  must  sift,  for  things  deserving  general 
attention,  the  reports  of  every  State-,  county-,  and  city-super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  that  may  be  sent  to  it.  It  must 
get  at  the  work  not  only  of  the  publifc  high  schools,  but  also 
of  the  private  academies  and  special  preparatory  schools.  It 
must  look  through  the  annual  catalogues  and  calendars  of  a 
long  list  of  colleges  and  universities  ;  schools  of  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  and  science ;  reformatories,  and  institutions  for  the 
training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded— selecting  from  each  what  is  worthy  to  be  noted  in  the 
way  of  either  improvement  or  defect.  And  besides  all  this,  it 
must  keep  its  eyes  wide  open  to  observe  the  growth  of  libraries, 
museums,  schools  of  art  or  industry,  and  other  aids  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  people;  must  see  what  the  educational  journals 
say  as  to  school-matters  in  their  several  States;  must  note  what 
may  be  worth  preserving  in  the  utterances  at  teachers'  asso- 
ciations and  gatherings  of  scientific  men ;  and  must  keep  up, 
with  reference  to  all  these  things,  an  incessant  correspondence 
with  every  portion  of  the  country.  In  fact,  its  correspondence 
reaches,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  48  States  and  Territories, 
to  206  cities,  132  normal  schools,*  144  business-colleges,  54 
Kindergarten,  1,455  academies,  103  schools  especially  engaged 
in  preparing  pupils  for  the  colleges,  240  institutions  for  the 
*  Some  of  these,' normal  departments  in  colleges  and  other  schools. 
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higher  training  of  young  women,  383  colleges  and  ,universitieg, 
73  schools  of  science,  115  of  theology,  37  of  law,  and  98  of  med- 
icine ;  with  585  libraries,  26  art-museums,  53  museums  of  nat- 
ural history,  40  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes, 
28  for  the  blind,  9  for  the  feeble-minded,  400  for  orphans,  and 
45  for  the  reformation  of  misguided  youth.  The  list  of  insti- 
tutions in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau,  already  over  4,000, 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  must  increase,  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  of  schools,  to  fully  5,000,  while  that  of  individ- 
ual correspondents,  now  much  over  8,000,  must  soon  reach  a, 
far  greater  number.  The  returns  thus  made  to  it,  of  perfectly 
free  will,  on  education,  exceed  considerably  what  were  gathered 
for  the  census  of  1870  by  an  army  of  house-visitant  officials, 
armed  with  authority  for  requiring  answers  to  their  questions. 

The  ^^diffusion"  of  the  information  thus  collected,  to  "■aid  the  peo- 
ple in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school-systems 
and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education"  is  the  second 
branch  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  language  of  the 
law,  however,  here,  "  such  information  as  shall  aid,"  widens 
the  field  of  research  considerably ;  sends  the  Bureau  to  the 
study  of  school-systems  elsewhere  prevalent;  and  induces 
inquiry  as  to  the  ministries  of  instruction  in  the  several 
European  states,  as  to  the  useful  suggestions  in  foreign  educa- 
tional reports  and  journals,  and  as  to  the  systems  of  training 
in  the  universities,  gymnasia,  real-schools,  schools  of  archi- 
tecture and  drawing,  and  the  various  institutions  for  primary 
education  in  every  civilized  community  or  state,  that  whatever 
is  peculiar  or  excellent  in  each  may  be  collected,  with  a  view  to 
the  assistance  of  our  educators  in  their  work. 

All  this,  with  the  educational  collections  from  our  country, 
is  presented  by  the  Bureau  :  (1)  In  the  form  of  annual  Reports, 
each  giving  abstracts  of  the  various  classes  of  instruction, 
(such  as  primary,  secondary,  superior,  professional  and  special,) 
with  lists  and  statistics  of  all  noticeable  institutions  and  esti- 
mates of  progress  or  retreat  in  various  lines;  (2)  in  occasional  Cir- 
culars of  Information,  of  which  twenty  have  been  published  up 
to  1875,  besides  others  of  a  closely  kindred  character,  not  so 
designated  ;  and  (3)  in  written  answers  to  inquiries  on  school- 
matters  addressed  to  the  Commissioner,  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  amount  of  intelligence  conveyed  by  these  means  with 
respect  to  educational  systems,  school-laws,  and  important  in- 


stitations,  is  such  as  has  never  previously  been  made  generally- 
accessible  in  the  United  States ;  such  as  no  agency  belonging 
merely  to  a  single  State  could  possibly  have  gathered  and 
such  as  private  persons  could  not  have  obtained,  without  vast 
labor  and  a  great  expense,  except  through  publications  thus 
brought  freely  within  reach.* 

How  highly  the  intelligence  thus  spread  abroad  is  valued, 
and  how  much  it  has  aided  in  harmonizing  the  school-systems 
ot  the  States  and  improving  in  new  districts  the  methods  of 
instruction,  might  be  shown  by  strong  testimonies  from  very 
many  of  our  educators.  The  Bureau  cannot  violate  the  sanc- 
tity of  correspondence  by  printing  the  kiii,(i  words  written  to  it 
by  free  pens,  but  lets  this  brief  report  respecting  it  be  made  to 
show  what  is  the  work  laid  on  it,  and  what,  with  comparatively 
scanty  means,  has  been  the  measure,  of  success  secured  in  this 
through  the  friendly  co-operation  of  school-ofScers. 

The  limitations  imposed  upon  the  Bureau  with  reference  to  its 
worJc  deserve  some  notice  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  the  language  of  the  act  creating  it,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  left  to  do  what  work  it  pleased.  The  field  in  which  it 
is  to  operate  is,  in  that  act,  distinctly  marked,  for  it,  and  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done  by  it  within  that  field  is  told  in  words 
that  no  one  need  mistake.  To  repeat,  it  is  established  "  for,' 
the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and, facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  *  #  * 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  efacient  school-systems,  and  otheri' 
wise  promote  the  cause  of  education." 

It  msty  be  noted  here  that  no  power  whatever  is  given  the 
Bureau  but  that  of  gathering  and  disseminating  information 
upon  school-affairs;  no  lordship  over  school-officials  is  conferred ; 
no  authority  over  the  school-systems  of  the  States  is  hinted  at; 
no  warrant  for  coercing  even  an  answer  to  the  questions  it  may 
ask  in  its  researches  is  sought  or  bestowed.  The  liberty  of  re- 
search and  of  publication  is  declared  with  authoritative  voice, 
and  nothing  more.  A  governmental  agency  for  getting  at  the 
facts  of  education,  and  so  grouping  these  that  all  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  they  convey,  the  Bureau  stands  be- 
fore the  various  school-officers  to  interrogate,  but  not  to  rule 
them.  It  has  to  depend  upon  their  courtesy  for  a  reply  to  its 
*  A  list  of  these  publications  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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interrogations,  and  would  be  helpless  if  that  courtesy  should 
fail.  It  is  simply  a  "clearing-house  for  educational  informa- 
tion." 

Not  even  in  the  Territories,  where  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  is  supreme,  has  any  authority  been  given  to  the  Bu- 
reau to  direct  what  educational  systems  shall  prevail.  They 
are  included  with  the  States  in  the  limitation  of  its  duties 
above  indicated,  and  to  them,  as  to  the  States,  a  hand  of  help, 
and  not  of  rule,  is  all  that  it  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  exteiid- 
It  may  gather  information  from  them  as  to  the  progress 
and  condition  of  education  in  their  bounds;  may  distribute 
among  them,  for  their  benefit,  such  other  information  as  it  has 
from  the  various  sources  in  its  sphere  of  view ;  and  may  com- 
ment, if  it  should  please,  on  the  information  it  conveys,  to  show 
its  value  or  its  bearing ;  but  there,  alike  with  Territories  an  d 
with  States,  its  power  ends.  It  cannot  force  on  them  its  con- 
clusions ;  cannot  require  that  its  suggestions  shall  be  carried 
out ;  cannot  demand  that  any  defect  which  it  may  see  in  their 
systems  of  instruction  be  amended.  Conveyance  of  intelligence 
fitted  to  amend  defects  is  the  extent  of  the  authority  accorded 
to  it  even  with  reference  to  education  in  the  Territories. 

That  this  view  is  correct  is  evident  from  several  things  con- 
nected with  the  first  origination  of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  its 
entire  administration. 

(1)  The  spirit  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  from 
Which  the  action  for  establishing  it  emanated,  has  been  from 
the  first  opposed  to  national  control  of  education,  and  in  favor 
only  of  a  moderate  national  "  aid  and  comfort "  for  it.  The 
whole  drift  of  the  action  it  has  taken  on  this  point  has  been  for 
a  perfectly  free  working  of  State-systems  and  against  a  national 
compulsory  one.  The  very  paper  of  Mr.  White,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  creation  of  the  Bu- 
reau, took  up  the  question  of  the  starting  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation by  the  General  Government,  and  pronounced  against  it 
as  "  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  settled  educational  policy  of 
the  country  to  be  seriously  entertained."  At  a  succeeding  meet- 
ing the  same  year,  at  Indianapolis,  lion.  Oramel  Horsford,  State- 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan,  read,  with 
apparently  general  approval,  a  paper  on  "  National  education," 
of  kindred    purport.*    At  the  meeting  in  Trenton,  in  1869,  in 

*  The  same  view  wns  oimaciated  and  illustrated  by  the  present  Commis- 
sioiier,  in  an  address  before  the  nssooiation,  at  Cleveland,  in  the  summer  of 

1870. 
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which,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Bureau  was  heartily  indorsed,  a 
communication  from  a  prominent  clerical  gentleman  of  Massa- 
chusetts, favoring  "  A  national  system  of  free  schools,"  "met" — 
says  an  educational  journal  of  that  period — "  but  little  favor." 
To  make  its  position  on  the  subject  perfectly  distinct,  the  asso- 
ciation appended  to  its  resolutions  approbatory  of  the  Bureau 
the  following  one : 

Jtesolved,  That,  in  petitioaing  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Education,  in  connection  with  the  General  Government,  this  association 
contemplates  neither  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education 
nor  any  interference  whatsoever  with  the  systems  of  education  established 
in  tlie  several  States. 

At  the  meeting  at  Saint  Louis,  August,  1871,  when  a  scheme 
for  establishing,  by  congressional  enactment,  systems  of  public 
schools  in  States  where  they  were  not  existent  was  being  agi- 
tated, the  final  seal  was  put  upon  this  matter,  as  far  as  the  asso- 
ciation was  concerned,  by  a  paper  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Bureau,  in  which 
a  national  compulsory  system  was.  argued  against  upon  the 
grounds :  (a)  that  "the  establishment  of  such  a  system  is  in  op- 
position  to  the  uniform  practice  of  our  National  Government ;" 
(6)  that  "it  is  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  founders  of  the 
Eepublic  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  nation ;"  (e)  that  "  it 
is  of  doubtful  constitutionality,"  and  (d,)  that  "  it  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  sound  republican  political  philosophj^" 

This  apparently  uniform  spirit  of  the  body  out  of  whose  desire 
for  it  the  Bureau  sprung  is  accepted  as  one  decisive  indication 
of  the  limitation  intended  to  be  put  upon  its  action. 

(2)  The  expressions  of  the  memorial  which  urged  on  Congress 
the  formation  of  the  Bureau  afford  a  kindred  indication  of  the 
limited  powers  which  the  memorialists  desired  that  it  should  be 
authorized  to  exercise.  Having  stated  the  benefits  to  be  hoped 
for  from  its  establishment,  the  paper  goes  on  thus  :  "  The  high- 
est value  of  the  Bureau  would  be  its  quickening  and  informing 
influence,  rather  than  its  authoritative  and  directive  control." 
And  again  :  "  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to 
direct  ofScially  in  the  school-affairs  in  States,  but  rather  to  co- 
operate with  and  assist  them  in  the  great  work  of  establishing^ 
and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction." 

(3)  Concurrent  with  these  recorded  ideas  of  the  memorialists 
are  those  expressed  in  Congress  by  prominent  men  in  tavor  of 
the  Bureau,  at  the  time  of  the  debates  on  the  question  of  creat- 
ing it. 
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For  example,  General  Garfield,  of  the  House,  hf  whom  the 
bill  for  it  was  introduced,  said,  while  strenuously  urging  the, 
importance  of  a  general  training  of  the  people :  "  The  geniusr 
of  our  Government  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  compulsory, 
system  of  education,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. There  are  States  in  this  Union  which  have  adopted  a  com  - 
pulsory  system,  and  perhaps  that  is  well.  It  is  for  each  State  to* 
determine."  Mr.  Boutwell,  then  also  in  the  House,  remarke^d, 
in  kindred  strain :  "  This  measure  is  no  invasion  of  State-rights. 
It  does  not  seek  to  control  anybody.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  system  of  education  anywhere.  It  only  proposes  to  furnish 
the  means  by  which,  from  a  Bureau  here,  every  citizen  of  every 
State  in  this  Eepublic  can  be  informed  as  to  the  means  of  edu- 
cation existing  and  applied  in  the  most  advanced  sections  of 
this  country  and  the  world." 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Norton  said  he  would  not  vote  for  it  if  it 
was  to  control  education  in  the  States ;  but,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  its  office  was  simply  to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation, informing  one  State  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
schools  and  the  school-systems  to  be  found  in  another,  he  ap- 
proved of  it  and  believed  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Mr.  Trumbull,  in  the  same  honorable  body,  answering  the 
objection  that  this  was  a  scheme  to  take  the  control  of  educa- 
tion from  the  States  and  give  it  to  the  central  Government,  said 
'^  it  was  not  so  by  any  means.  It  was  merely  to  establish  a 
otenter  for  the  dissemination  of  infornjiation  among  the  States  as 
to  improvements  in  building  school-houses,  in  methods  of  imr 
parting  instruction,  and  so  on,  and  for  giving  a  history  of  the 
disposition  of  the  vast  amount  of  property  which  the  nation  has 
donated  for  purposes  of  education." 

These  several  indications  of  the  bounds  within  which  it  must 
confine  itself  are  taken  by  the  Bureau,  with  the  law  which  gave 
it  birth,  as  demonstrating  what  must  be  its  sphere  of  action. 
It  is  to  be  an  aid  to  instruction  in  the  States,  and  not  a  lord- 
ship over  it.  Information,  not  direction,  is  the  line  of  work 
assigned  to  it.  It  may  courteously  question  State-officers  and 
teachers,  but  mixy  not  undertake  to  rule  them.  Content  with 
this  and  not  disposed  to  go  a  step  beyond,  it  not  only  can  dis- 
claim all  thought  of  intermeddling  with  State-systems,  but  also 
fearlessly  appeal  to  the  several  school-oflftcers  with  whom  its 
duties  bring  it  into  contact,  whether  it  ever  trespasses  upon 
their  fields  or  threatens  in  the  least  to  turn  into  a  tyranny  what 
was  meant  to  be  an  aid  to  them.    But,  happily,  there  is  no  need 
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for  such  appeal.  The  pleasantest  relations  constantly  subsist 
between  it  and  the  educational  authorities  in  all  the  States,  It 
is  in  receipt  of  frequent  and  most  gratifying  evidence  of  their 
cordially  kind  feeling  and  readiness  to  co-operate  with  it  in  its 
work.  In  proof  of  this,  citation  may  be  made  from  freely-pub- 
lished testimonies,  without  touching  private  correspondence. 

For  instance,  at  the  session  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Boston,  August,  1872,  the  assembled  educators 
passed  a  resolution  congratulating  themselves  and  the  country 
that  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  beginning  to  meet 
the  wants  of  teachers  by  pursuing  investigations  whichincreased 
the  valueof  educational  statistics  and  by  publishing  occasion  ally, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  educators  of  the  country,  the  rare  products 
of  the  educational  field  in  this  and  other  regions.  They  also 
respectfully  recommended  that  facilities  for  the  publication  of 
its  Circulars  of  Information  be  increased  and  that  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  larger  edition  of  the  annual  Report,  to  be 
distributed  among  teachers  and  school-ofiicers,  that  they  might 
have  each  year  in  the  conduct  of  their  work  the  advantage  of 
its  aggregated  information  drawn  from  the  previous  year's  ex^ 
perience. 

At  the  session  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
same  association,  held  in  Washington  January,  1874,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  presented  by  Messrs.  Eufifner  of  Va.,  Bick- 
nell  of  R.  I.,  Hopkins  of  Ind.,  Newell  of  Md.,  and  Jillson  of 
S.  C,  the  committee  on  aid  to  education,  passed  with  apparent- 
ly unanimous  approval : 

Resolved,  That  this  coaventiou  strongly  approves  the  policy  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  GoTernment  of  leaving  the  people  and  local  government 
of  each  State  to  manage  their  own  educational  affairs  without  interference, 
believing  that  the  principle  on  which  this  policy  la  based  is  as  sound  educa- 
tionally as  it  is  politically. 

Eesoived,  That  this  convention  acknowledges  the  great  service  done  to  the 
cause  of  education  by  Congress  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics, 
whereby  appropriate  information  fronvall  parts  of  the  world  maybe  gathered, 
digested,  and  distributed,  and  whereby  a  number  of  important  ends  may  be 
subserved  in  connection  with  the  work  of  education .  It  would  also  acknowl- 
edge the  very  valuable  service  already  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  would  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  its  means  of  usefulness  may  be 
increased.  ' 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Missouri,  too,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Warrensburg,  December,  1873,  adopted  this 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  gireat  value  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  respectfully  ask  our  legislators  and 
Kepresentatives  in  Congress  to  render  the  Bureau  of  Education  every  possible 
facility  for  collecting  and  distributing  the  iriipbrtaht  facts  and  statistics 
embraced  in  the  circulars  and  annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner. 
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Hon.  W.  H.  Riiffner,  State-superintendent  of  instruction  in 

Virginia,  and  offerer  of  the  Washington  resolutions  quoted, 

makes  this  further  voluntary  statement  in  his  report  for  1873 : 

TUpse  whO;  have  to  deal  practically  with  this  matter  of  State-edncatioa 
know  what  need  there  is  of  some  central  depot  of  information,  where  edu- 
cational facts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  gathered,  digested,  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  as  is  done  by  the  present  Bureau  of  Educati&n. 
This  is  a  work  too  large  and  costly  for  any  State-office,  and  yet  is  important 
to  all.  This  Bureau  is  intended  to  occupy  a  position  on  educational  matters 
similar  to  that  Occupied  in  their  respective  spheres  by  the  Bureaus  of  Agri- 
culture aud  of  Statistics,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  this. 

And  Anally,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  State-superiuteuden^ 
of  education  in  Kentucky,  speaks  thus  in  Lis  report  for  1874 : 

I  am  opposed  to  any  national  scheme  for  popular  education,  or  the  cre- 
ation of  any  United  States  Bureau,  or  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  in- 
vested with  any  authority  over  the  superintendents  of  the  separate  States. 
*  *  *     I  am  not  opposed  to  a  Commissioner  of  Edocation,  to  be 

located  at  Washington,  as  at  present,  whose  relations  to  the  subject  of  pop-, 
ular  education  shall  be  those  of  a  general  statistician.  The  annual  report 
he  sends  out  is  worijh  the  cost  of  the  Bureau.  It  has  always  afforded  me 
plea,sure  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  quest  for  information,  and  I  have 
received  valuable  aid  through  the  agency  of  his  Office.  * 

'  It  is  hoped  that  these  showings  of  the  limitations  put  upon 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by 
State-teachers  and  State-of&cers,  as  administered  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  these  limitations,  may  help  to  correct  misconcep- 
tions, not  infrequently  apparent,  as  to  possible  interference  with 
the  independence  of  State-systems  of  instruction  ;  for  any  one 
may  see  that  such  interference  is  impossible  from  an  agency 
whose  business  is  just  to  gather  from  all  quarters  educational 
hints,  information,  and  statistics,  and  spread  these,  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit,  by  its  publications  and  its  coa-respondence  through 
the  country.  And  that  this,  and  no  more,  is  the  duty  that  is 
laid  on  it  is  indicated  clearly,  not  only  by  the  act  which  gave 
it  its  existence,  but  also,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  great  association  that  suggested  it,  by  the  terms  of  the  me- 

*  While  this  pamphlet  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  following  addi- 
tional testimonials  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Bureau  among  educators  come 
to  hand:  (1)  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Tc.ncbors'  Association,  .itits  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  December  28-30,  1874,  passed,  uuauimously  "  a  resolution  to 
memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  the  cnutiuuanco  and  liberal  support  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education ;  "  (2)  that  the  Now  York  State  Association 
of  School-Commissioners  and  Superintendents  adopted  at  its  session,  Decem- 
ber 20,  the  following : 

lieaolved,  That  we  hiwo  notiood  with  dcop  rogict  the  npparcnt  want  of  appreciation,  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  Eopresun  tativos,  of  the  Bureau  of  Eduoatiou  at  Washington, 
the  great  value  of  which  wo  have  learned  by  our  Individual  exporionoB,  not  as  buiidJng  up 
a  central  power  in  education  at  the  nationul  Capital,  which  it  appears  to  us  inadequate 
ever  to  do,  but  as  enabling  those  engaged  In  education  in  the  various  States  to  have  ac- 
00B8  to  the  inforraatioa  ueooBsary  to  mate  their  work  thorough  and  efficient. 
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morial  which  led  to  the  forrnation  of  it,  and  by  the  expressions 
in  the  congressional  debate  on  that  formation. 

That  the  Bureau  does,  besides  this,  from  its  being  a  known 
organ  of  the  Government,  an  incidental  duty,  not  included  in 
its  special  aim,  by  furnishing  to  foreign  governments  and  indi- 
viduals much-needed  information  as  to  our  school-systems  and 
school-methods,  no  one  will  complain  of  who  desires  good- 
neighborhood  among  the  nations.*  Our  country  is  honored  by 
being  applied  to  for  such  information,  and  the  pride  of  our  peo- 
]^Ie  in  the  educational  status  they  have  reached  would  be  am- 
ply gratified  if  the  Bureau  could  spread  out  before  them  the 
returns  of  approval  from  its  many  foreign  correspondents. 

Of  the  value  of  such  a  means  of  international  communica- 
tion as  the  Bureau  is,  an  illustration  was  afforded  in  the  case  of 
the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  in  1873.  In  previous  world's  fairs  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  education  had  been 
Scarcely  touched,  from  want  of  any  agency  to  organize  the  ma- 
terial for  exhibition.  But  at  Vienna,  through  the  facilities  which 
this  Ofiflce  was  able  to  furnish  from  its  national  position,  the 
educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country — public-school-sj's- 
tems,  institutions  of  learning,  libraries,  and  others — were  enabled 
to  represent  their  statistics,  methods,  apparatus,  and  literature, 
so  as  to  secure  special  recognition,  and  carried  off  forty-eight 
premiums.  Of  the  four  grand  diplomas  of  honor  given  the 
United  States  in  the  educational  group,  one  was  bestowed  on 
this  Bureau  "for  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  important  contributions  to  the  Exposition." 

THE  LIBRARY   OF  THE   BUREAU. 

Full  justice  could  not  be  done  to  the  Bureau  without  some 
notice  of  this  department  of  its  work.  As  one  of  the  fruits  of 
its  researches  into  educational  facts  and  statistics,  a  library  of 
almost  unexampled  richness  in  its  special  line  has  gradually 
grown  up  beneath  its  hands.    This  is,  in  part,  composed  of 

*  In  the  debate  upon  the  organizing  act,  in  1867,  Senator  Yates  gave  as 
one  reason  for  voting  to  create  the  Bureau,  that  it  would  meet  a  want  in  this 
direction,  a  foreign  friend  of  education  having  complained  to  him  of  the  dif- 
ficulty he  experienced  in  finding  any  central  source  of  information  on  such 
points.  He  could  gather  up  reports  from  diiferent  States,  hut  any  connected 
view  of  education  in  the  whole  United  States  was  not  accessible.  In  fact,  as 
was  said  by  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar,  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  only  respect- 
able accounts  of  education  in  this  country  then  published  had  been  prepared 
by  foreign  governments. 
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choice  collections  bearing  on  the  history  and  art  of  educatioi^  . 
in  this  country  and  abroad ;  in  part,  of  the  accumulations  made 
in  the  process  of  annual  examination  into  the  condition  of  pub- 
lic-school-instruction, the  state  of  academies  and  colleges,  audi 
the  rise  and  work  of  professional  and  special  schools. 

For  one  element  of  it,  there  come  in,  each  year,  the  educa- 
tional journals  of  the  country,  the  reports  on  education  from 
our  various  States  and  Territories — including  not  only  those  of 
State-superintendents  of  instruction,  but  also  those  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  counties — and  those  of  the  cities  and 
large  towns.  To  these  are  added  the  annual  reports  of  high 
schools,  union-schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  normal  schools ; 
of  young  ladies'  seminaries,  business-colleges,  agricultural  col- 
leges, classical  and  scientiflc  colleges  and  universities,  with  the. 
schools  of  science,  law,  m,edicine,  and  theology  standing  con- 
nected with  these,  or  apart ;  while  to  close  the  list  come  schools 
for  orphans,  for  deaf  mutes,  for  the  blind,  for  youth  that  need 
to  be  reformed  as  well  as  taught,  for  the  instruction  of  a  force 
of  well-trained  nurses,  of  apprentices  for  our  marine,  and  of 
officers  for  the  Army  and  Navy  of  our  Government.  Collections 
of  school-laws  go  to  fill  up  the  list  and  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  systems  of  instruction ;  while  prominent  publishers  of  edu- 
cational works  send  in  their  specimens  to  show  what  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  teaching  are  continually  going  forward. 

All  these  collections  are,  as  fast  as  time  and  means  permit, 
so  bound,  cl^SBified,  and  properly  arranged  as  to  be  imme- 
diately available  for  any  line  of  educational  research  to  be  at- 
tempted, whether  it  refer  to  the  forms  of  State-  and  city-systems 
of  instruction  or  to  the  condition  of  academic,  collegiate,  pro- 
fessional, or  special  training  in  any  recent  period  or  year. 

For  another  element  there  are  full  sets  of  reports  on  edaca- 
tion  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, the  British  Colonies,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
while  pretty  full,  though  not  complete,  ones  are  on  hand  from 
Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  Eussia,  Egypt, 
Chili,  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

Both  these  two  elements  come  in  with  little  other  expense  to 
the  Bureau  than  the  exchange  of  its  own  publications  with  the 
governments,  oflflcers,  institutions,  and  publishing-houses  from 
which  they  are  received. 

Then,  as  a  third  element,  there  are,  besides  encyclopedias  for- 
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.  refterence,  as  large  collections  as  small  funds  will  admit  of  works 
relating,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the  education  and  civilization 
of  the  world,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  development  of 
art,  and  the  condition  of  literature  and  science. 

Works  bearing  directly  on  education  as  a  science  or  an  art 
form  a  fourth  element.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated : 
(1)  Works  of  all  the  prominent  German  writers  ou  these  themes, 
such  as  Oomenius,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Niemeier,  Beueke, 
Denzel,  Graser,  Schleiermacher,  Herbart,  Diesterweg,  &c. ;  (2) 
all  the  important  works  on  the  history  of  education  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States ;  (3)  a  large  number  of  German, 
French,  and  English  treatises  on  educational  questions;  (4)  the 
chief  German,  British,  Austrian,  French,  Swiss,  and  Italian 
educational  periodicals ;  (5)  the  many  works  on  special  topics 
in  the  line  of  education  that  have  grown  out  of  the  controver- 
sies, the  needs,  and  the  desire  for  Information  of  the  last  few 
years  in  our  own  country  and  abroad. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  for  comparison  of  this 
with  kindred  libraries  abroad  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  great 
as  are  the  means  for  such  collections  under  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  this  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is,  for  the  ground  it 
covers  and  for  purposes  of  practical  investigation,  superior  to 
any  in  existence,  except,  perhaps,  one  at  Vienna.  And  of 
course,  as  its  accumulations  are  continually  going  forward  and 
its  materials  more  and  more  systematized  for  work, its  value  as 
a  library  of  reference  increases  with  each  added  year. 


APPENDIX  A. 

PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  BUEBATT  OU  EDUCATION. 

Under  Dr.  Barnard. 

*  Report  for  1867-'68. 

"  Special  Report  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  present  administration. 

,  *  First  Annual  Report,  1870.t 
*'■*  Second  Annual  Report,  1871.t 

•  Third  Annual  Report,  1872.+ 
,--  *  Fourth  Annual  Report,  lS73,t 

i/* August,      1870.  Circularrespeotingilliteraoy  of  1860;  school-room  diseases, 
&c. 
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/'  *July,  1871.  Keport  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  Sweden  and  . 

Norway. 
^  November,  1871.  Methods  of  school-discipline. 
/^Pecember,  1871.  Compulsory  education. 
^January,     1872.  German  and  other  foreign  universities. 
^  *  February,  1873.  Reports  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  Greece,  the 

Argentine  Roi)ul)lic,  Chili,  and  Ecuador,  with  statistics 

of  Portugal  iiud  Japan  and  an  official  report  on  technical 

education  in  Italy. 
March,         1872.  1.  An  inquiry  coucerniug  the  vital  statistics  of  college 

graduates. 

2.  Distribution  of  college  students  in  1870-'71. 

3.  Facts  of  vital  statistics  in  the  United  States,  with  tables 
and  diagrams. 

•^April,  1872.  The  relation  of  education  to  labor. 

^  June,  1872.  Education  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

July,  1872.  The  Kindergarten. 

^  November,  1872.  American  education  at  the  International  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Vienna  in  1873. 
*  1872.  Free-school  policy  in  connection  with  leading  western  rail- 
ways. 
•.^'No.  1,  1873.  Historical  summary  and  reports  on  the  systems  of  public 

instruction  in  Spain,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Portugal. 
--'  No.  2,  1873.  Schools  in  British  India. 

1^  "No.  3,         1873.  Accouutof  college-commencements,  for  the  summer  of  18T3, 
in  Maine,   New    Hampshire,  Vermont,   Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania. 
i^  No.  4,  1873.  Lists  of  publications  by  members  of  certain  college- facul- 

ties and  learned  societies  in  the  United  States. 
^  No.  5,  1873.  Account  of  college-commencements  during    1873  in  the 

Western  and  Southern  States. 
\^  No.  1,  I874.  Proceedings  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 

National  Teachers'  Association. 
t.'  No.  2,  1874.  Drawing  in  public  schools  :  the  present  relation  of  art  to 

education  in  the  United  States. 
.'     No.  3,  1874.  History  of  secondary  instruction  in  Germany. 

1874.  Contributions  to  the  annals  of  medical  progress  and  medi- 
cal education  in  the  United  States  betbre  and  during  the 
War  of  Independence, 
t,^  -     1874.  A  statement  of  the  theory  of  education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  approved  by  many  leading  educators. 


•Bureau's  supply  exhausted. 

t  Of  each  of  thesfe,  20,000  copies  were  ordered  by  Congress  and  5,000  pat  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bureau. 

tAs  to  this,  the  congressional  action  was:  The  House  had  voted  for 20,000  copies  of 
this  Eeport,  and  when  the  Senate,  on  oconoinical  grounds,  made  it  5,000,  the  House .  adher- 
ing to  its  first  vote,  called  for  a  committoo  of  conferonoe,  and  only  yielded  after  much  effort 
to  secure  the  larger  number.  The  following  is  the  resolution  tiually  adopted  :  "  if«8oJwd, 
That  there  be  printed,  of  the  Itoporl  of  tlio  Commissioner  of  Education  for  18T3,  5,000 
copies,  of  which  8,500  copies  shall  bo  lor  the  n.io  of  the  Comniisaiouer  and  2,500  shivll  be 
for  sale  by  the  Congressional  PrintiM-  at  the  cost  of  paper  and  press- work,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent."  This  makes  the  prioe  to  purohaaors  only  68  coots  for  a  volume  of 
1,048  pages,  the  postage  on  which  is,  under  the  new  law,  bnt  10  cents. 
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LETTER. 


Depaetmbnt  op  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  3, 1877. 
Sir:  The  International  Educational  Conference,  held  in  connection 
with  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  last  summer,  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  TTa&tfVa  the  opteibn  of  this  ooiifeffende,  it  is  desirable  that  there  stionld  be 
held  at  the  next  universal  exposition  an  international  educational  fcorigress,  and  that 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  steps, 
■whether  by  correspondence  with  foreign  governments  or  otherwise,  as  to  him  shall  seem 
most  proper  to  bring  about  that  result. 

It  seems  most  essential,  in  the  execution  bf  the  purpose  committed  to 
me  by  the  conference,  to  have  printed  copies  of  its  proceedings,  as  the 
basis  of  correspondence  with  foreign  powers.  The  inforriiatibn  concern- 
ing the  state  of  education  in  other  countries,  as  it  was  given  informally 
by  the  residents  of  the  different  countries  who  were  present  during  the 
session  of  the  conference,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  educators  of 
this  country. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  report  of  the  proceedings  be  pub- 
lished. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 

0.  SCHUEZ, 

Secretary. 


[On  the  evening  of  June  26, 1876,  a  number  of  persons  interested  in 
education  met  by  invitation  in  the  judges'  pavilion,  to  consider  the  proj- 
ect of  holding  a  series  of  more  or'less  formal  conferences  upon  educa- 
tion during  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition.  Several  subsequent  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall,  and 
many  interesting  statements  were  made  by  both  foreign  and  American 
educators.  Among  those  who  spoke  were  Dr. Philip  da  Motta,  of  Brazil^ 
Professor  Meyerberg,  of  Sweden ;  Hen.  J.  H.  Smart,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Indiana;  flev.  Dr.  Jacokes,  of  Michi- 
gan ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickershamj  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  S.P.May,  of  the  educational  department  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  others.  At  these  preliminary  meetings  Dr.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  usually  pre- 
sided.] 


THE  INFORMAL  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 

EDUCATION. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  following  pages,  which  contain  the  reports 
of  the  daily  transactions  of  the  educational  conference  held  in  Phila- 
delphia daring  the  progress  of  the  International  Exhibition,  do  not  pur- 
port to  be  anything  but  the  verbatim  reports  of  an  informal  assembly. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  formal  international  conference 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  United  States  Obmmissioner  of  Edu- 
cation early  in  January,  1874,  as  a  desirable  feature  of  the  exhibition 
in  1876,  and  which  had  met  the  approval  of  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  educators,  had  proved  impracticable;  consequently  no 
ofacial  notice  that  such  a  congress  was  to  be  held  had  been  sent  to 
foreign  governments.  It  follows  that  no  authorized  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed by  these  governments,  and  that  the  gentlemen — among  them  dis- 
tinguished educators  and  friends  of  education  from  foreign  countries — 
who  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  these  conferences  were  present 
in  their  private  capacity,  attending  only  as  especially  invited  or  as  at- 
tracted by  their  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  This  explanatory 
statement  is  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
and  debates. 

Their  position  was  fully  understood  by  their  fellow- members  of  the 
conference,  and  also  the  fact  that  their  statements  about  the  condition 
of  education  in  their  respective  countries  were  in  no  respect  official. 

Their  presence,  however,  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  sessions;  and  while  the  conference  at  Philadelphia 
.was  not  itself,  as  it  had  been  hoped  that  it  would  be,  the  first  world's 
educational  congress,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove,  in  accordance 
with  the  formal  resolution  by  it  adopted,  which  is  printed  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  the  origin  of  the  first  international  educational  congress,  to  be 
held  during  the  progress  of  the  world's  exposition  in  Paris  in  1878. 

All  endeavors  for  advancing  man's  welfare  by  increasing  his  intelli- 
gence are  directed  toward  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  which  have  been  devised,  and  a  consequent  enhancement  of  the 
benefits  which  those  methods  may  secure.  In  this  purpose  education  is 
not  behind.  Cenfral  as  a  cause  in  its  relation  to  other  agencies,  like 
them  it  encounters  limitations  of  language  and  intercommunication. 
Educators,  though  speaking  of  the  one  subject,  man,  and  his  divers 
phases  of  development,  do  not  use  terms  by  which  they  can  understand 
each   other.    Commercial  enterprise,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  plans 


among  all  nations,  encounters  similar  difficulties,  and  seeks  to  overcome 
them  by  much  going  to  and  fro  and  by  many  conferences,  hoping  thai; 
terms  on  essential  points,  or  descriptive  of  the  great  commodities  of 
trade,  may  be  adopted,  with  a  meaning  sufficiently  common  or  universal 
to  render  the  comparison  of  prices  and  quotations  trustworthy.    Christian 
statesmanship,  inspired  by  the  same  motives,  seeks  in  a  similar  way,  bw 
enlargingthe  scope  of  international  law,  to  avoid  bloodshed.    The  philof 
sophical  student  of  education  feels  the  force  of  this  lesson.    He  woulc^ 
draw  his  arguments  from  tbe  experience  of  all  people,  and  accord  to  alt 
the  benefit  of  their  conclusions.    This  is  especially  true  in  our  country^ 
where  neither  precedents  nor  decrees  give  direction  to  affairs,  but  where 
their  course  must  follow  tbe  average  sentiment  of  the  whole  people.    Thi^. 
feeling,  widespread  among  our  teachers  and  school  officers,  has  exacted 
of  this  Office  an  acquaintance  with  educational  facts  wherever  education 
or  the  lack  of  it  has  taught  a  lesson  that  may  be  to  their  advantage. 
Speculation  upon  the  topics  of  human  development,  though  as  ever  user 
ful  in  its  suggestiveness,  is  morethau  in  any  previous  age,  perhaps,  com^ 
pelled  to  come  to  the  test  of  facts.    The  demand  is  not,  what  is  conject- 
ured, but  what  is  the  fact. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  this  Office  has  come  into  delightful  in- 
tercourse with,  the, great  centres  of  organic  educational  action,.  The 
conditions  that  may  improve  this  intercourse  and  the  great  benefits 
that  may  result  from  it  have  deeply  impressed  me.  With  a  view  to  its 
further  promotion,  I  took  the  liberty  to  su^ggest,  in  January,  1874,  among 
other  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  connection  with  our  Oeuteuuial,  that  an 
internationa,!  educational  congress  be  held.  The.  project  was  uniformly 
received  with, favor. 

A  statement  of  the  steps  which  led  finally  to  the  conference  at  Phila- 
delphia will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  : 

INTEBNA.TI0NA;L  EDUCATipi^Ai  STATISTICS.* 

Preliminary  to  thereports  of  the  protjeedings  of  the  daily  sessions  of 
the  oopference,  it  has  been  thought  important,  as  bearing  directly  upon 
the  subject  of  international  educational  statistics,  to  insert  here  the 
following  free  translation  of  a  papfir  written  by  Dr.  Ficker,  imperial 
counsellor  at  Vienna,  Austria,  whjoh  is  taken  from  the  introduetion  of 
an  article  in  Schmid's.  Pedagogical  Eucyclopedia.  The  distinguished 
author  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  statisticians  of 
Europe. 

8ohool,8tatistios  include  au  exhibit  of  tlie  actual  state  of  education,  and  its  results 
at  a  oertqin  given  moment,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
Th«  very  name,  which  perhaps  had  better  be  '■  education^  statistics,"  shows  the  im- 
portanpe  as  well  as  the  diffloulty  of  the  subject,  which  during  the  last  decade  has  more 
than  ever  before  occupied  the  attention  of  statisticians. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics,  and  it  has 
seemed  doubtful  whether  statisticians,  with  the  means  at  their  command,  could  suo- 
cesBfully  enter  a  field  where  the  exhibit  of  mere  facts  would  least  of  all  seem  sufficient. 
'  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  August  1870, 


Education,  ho.weyer,  is  not, altogether  beyond  the  statistician's  reach.  Tables  are  cer- 
tainly the  .most  imijortaut,  but  not  the,  only,  element  of  his  exhibit.  He  may  also  give 
existing  facts  and  results  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brief  summary,  only  it  should  be 
bojcne  in  mind  that  he  has,  to  deal  with,  a  summary  of /aeis  and  the  development,  of 
aws.  On  no  other. field  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  will  he  have  to. weigh  each  expression  so, 
carefully,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  mixing  individuaJ  opinions  with, 
his  exhibit  of  facts,  or  of  merely,  coloring  then*  according  to  his  own  point  of  view., 

The  fact  that. there  are  limits  beyond  which  statistics  cannot  go  must  not  deter  the 
statistician..,  Eveij,  in  that  part  of  statistics  which  ocoapies  itself  most  with  mere 
figures, —  flnancfi.al  statistics -rr  there  are  points  which  the  statistician  cannot  reach. 
The  mere  income  and  expenditure,  the  debit  and  credit  of  a  state,,  do  not,  fully  show 
its  financial  capacity ;,  they  do  not  show  inhow  far  the  property  and  the  income  of  a 
nation  are  placed  at  th§;  disposal  of  the  government  through  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  £^nd  their  sympathy  for  the  government,  or  by  the.  administrative  machinery, 
and  (What.,  confidence  these  two  powers  enjoy  in  the.  great  market  of  the  world  — 
whicfi,  ejements  are  yet  required  for  a  just  estimate  of  a  country's  financial  power. 
Military  statistics  become  unavailing  at  the, point  where  the.spirit  animating  an  army, 
that  most  important  source  of  great  and  glorious  deeds,  cpmes  into  questiou.  Should 
no  attenjpt  be  made  to  give  educationalstatistica,  because  they  also  have  their  limits  ? 
because.it  will  be  difflcult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  give  all  the  individual 
m^tjtiods  of  instriiotio.p,  or  the  free  form  of  scientific,  activity  at  a  university  ?  Most 
assuredly  not ;  for  even  if  only  attempts  are  made,  the  way  may  bOj  cleared,  and  the 
limits  of  inquiry  more  clearly  defined. 

The  development  of  statistics,  as  a  science  has  convinced  statisticians  that  there  is 
only  one  admissible  method  of  giving  facts,  viz :  the  comparative  method,  the  results 
of  which  gain  all  the  more  trustworthiness  the  wider  the.range  from  which  facts  have 
,  been  gathered.  The  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics 
naturally  ]ea,ds  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  international  educational  statistics. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  and  noblest  blossom  on  the  tree  of  human  culture  — 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  of  morals — blooms  in  every  country,  on  its  own 
ground,  and  flnder, peculiar  conditions.  The  educational  ■  system, of  a  nation  bears, 
th^rpfore,  in  every  country  its  own  distinctive  impress,  to  understand  which  thor^ 
ougbly  would  require  a  retrospective  view  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  present  condition. 
The  same  differpnee  observable  in  the.  financial, military,  or  commercial  state. of  na- 
tions may, also  bo  seeii  in  their  diffierent  educational  systems. 

It  does^not,  however,  seem  impossible:  to  compare,  the  school  statistics  of  different 
nations.  .For  no  othjer  .object  did  the  statistical.oongress  meet  but  to  compare  the 
staitjstics  from  different  states  and  find  a,  common. system  of  statistics  applicable  to  all., 
Comparati,y,e  statistics,  also,  devote  ,attention  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  each  na- 
tion, andiJiheir  aim  is  to  fix  those  expresflions  of  national  life- which arcj  common  to  all 
nations,  as  a  lasting  result,  as  something  independent  of  rcxteiaial  differsnoes,  as  the 
tru^  expression,  of  the:eternal  laws  that  govern 'the,  life  of  all- nations.  If  it  should 
prove  impossible  to  flnd-and  apply  common  statistical  forms  to  different  nationsin 
those.,respects,yvhere  more  uniformiity  exists,,. international,  statistics  would  have  to 
rema,in,  ^n,une3:plored,  field  for  centuries, to  comoi,  The  i  possibility  of  international 
eduoatippfli. statistics,  however,. is  guaranteed,  if  by  nothing  else^  hy  the  solidarity  of 
nations  and,  states,  with, regard  to  all  the  powers  of  maintaining  or  destroying  a  soli- 
darity which  no  philosopher  has  as  yet'been  able  to  argue  away. 

The  way  in  which  education  develops  itself  in  a  country  will  be  the  only  sure  stand- 
ard of  measuring  the  intellectual  development  of  its  inhabitants.  The  gathering  and 
exhibiting  of  the  facts  which  express  this  development  are  therefore  synonymous 
with  the  statistics  of  a  nation's  most  cherished  treasure— its  intellectual  development. 
And  as  there  is  only  one  true  intellectual  development,  though  showing  itseM  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  thus  there  can  also  be  only  one  way  of  statistically  representing  it.  Ed- 
ucational'statistics  mpst,  therefore,  besides  schools,  in  the  proper. sense  of  the  word, 
also  include  all  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 
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International  educational  statistics  mast,  therefore,  have  regard  to  institutions  which 
may  exist  in  one  and  not  in  another  state,  where,  it  may  be,  education  has  not  yet 
reached  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  development,  or  where  peculiar  circumstances 
prevent  the  establishment  of  certain  institutions  of  learning ;  provided  only  that  suoU 
facts  form  really  essential  points  in  the  educational  system  of  a  nation,  for  educational 
statistics  are  not  to  be  a  mere  curiosity  shop. 

Since  there  is  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  exhibiting  the  educational 
statistics  of  a  country,  it  will  much  less  be  doubted  that  such  an  exhibit  will  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  on  education  itself.  Here,  also,  as  in  so  mauy  other  respects,  it 
proves  true  that  good  statistics  are  the  common  property  of  the  whole  nation.  Napo- 
leon said:  "Statistics  mean  the  keeping  of  an  exact  account  of  a  nation's  affairs, and 
without  such  an  account  there  is  no  safety."  And  Goethe  said,  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
figures  govern  the  world,  but  this  I  do  know,  they  show  how  it  is  governed." 

Good  educational  statistics  will  show  the  present  generation  occupied  with  caring  for 
a  future  one ;  they  will  faithfully  depict  a  nation's  hopes  and  fears  connected  with  this 
care,  and  will  thereby  enable  states  and  individuals  to  preserve  the  intellectual  heritage 
of  centuries  long  gone  by,  and  transmit  it  to  the  coming  generations.  Educational 
statistics  alone  can  show  the  way  out  of  the  bewildering  maze  of  different  edacatioual 
systems.  They  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  a  state  occupied  with  a 
reform  of  its  educational  system  ;  all  such  reforms  would  build  on  a  verj-  unsafe 
foundation  if  they  had  not  been  preceded  and  were  not  constantly  accompanied  by 
most  exhaustive  educational  statistics. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICAL  CONGRESSES. 

As  pertinent  to  the  article  of  Dr.  Picker,  from  which  the  preceding 
citations  were  made,  there  is  subjoined  a  brief  account  of  the  considera- 
tion which  the  various  international  statistical  congresses  have  bestowed 
on  the  subject  of  educational  statistics. 

The  first  congress  met  at  Brussels,  in  1853.  The  subject  of  school  statistics  came  up 
too  late  to  be  seriously  discussed.  The  second  congress  met  at  Paris,  in  1855  ;  the  pro- 
gramme for  educational  statistics  was  referred  to  the  next  meeting,  and  only  a  sched- 
ule for  school  statistics  in  larger  cities  recommended  for  general  adoption.  The  third 
congress  met  at  Vienna,  in  1857.  Very  full  schedules  for  educational  statistics,  embrac- 
ing primary,  secondary,  superior,  special,  and  professional  iastraotlou,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Fioker,  were  laid  before  the  congress  and  almost  unanimously  recommended. 
Most  of  the  European  states  adopted  these  schedules  to  a  greater  or  less  decree.  The 
fourth  congress,  which  met  in  London,  in  1860,  and  the  fifth,  which  met  arBerlin,  in 
1863,  did  not  discuss  school  statistics,  considering  that  the  subject  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  results  of  the  congress  at  Vienna.  The  sixth  congress  met  at  Florence,  in  1867 ; 
the  subject  of  statistics  of  schools  of  the  fine  arts  and  music  was  discussed,  and  sched- 
ules adopted  for  such  schools,  as  well  as  for  statistics  of  libraries,  archives,  museums, 
&c.  The  seventh  congress  met  at  the  Hague,  in  1869 ;  the  subject  of  a  common  sys- 
tem of  educational  statistics  for  all  the  European  states  was  discussed,  and  Dr.  Ficker 
was  charged  to  prepare  comprehensive  schedules  for  international  educational  statis- 
tics to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  congress.  The  eighth  statistical  con- 
gress met  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1872 ;  a  paper  was  presented  on  American  educational 
statistics. 

The  informal  nature  of  these  conferences,  precluding  for  the  most 
part  any  possibility  of  elaborate  preparation  by  those  who  participated 
in  the  proceedings  or  took  part  in  the  extempore  debates,  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  has  been  no  part 
of  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  test  the  statements  so  made  by  com- 
parison with  oflacial  educational  reports  of  the  various  governments. 
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riEST   SESSION. 

Judges'  Pavilion,  Centennial  Grounds, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  17, 1876 — 3  p.  m. 

The  iuteraational  educational  oouference  couvened  at  3  o'clock  p.^ 
m.,  Monday,  July  17, 1876,  In  the  judges'  pavilion. 

Commissioner  Eaton  said  that,  the  hour  for  the  assembling  of  this  con- 
ference having  arrived,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  organization, 
he  was  instructed  to  call  the  body  to  order.  He  then  called  upon  Eev. 
S.  S.  Laws,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  open  with 
prayer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  Commissioner  Eaton  read  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  committee  on  organization  to  act 
as  ofiBcers,  viz : 

President. —  Sir  Redmond  Barry,  of  Australia. 

Vice-Presidents. — Hon.  William  F-  Phelps,  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  ;  Hon.  J,  P.  Wicliersbam,  State  superintendent 
of  education  for  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Philip  da  Motta,  of  Brazil ;  Hon, 
J.  George  Hodgins,  of  Canada;  Hon.  Fujimaro  Tanaka,  of  Japan ; 
Sir  William  Thompson,  of  England  ;  Mr.  G.  Videla  Dorna,  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Eepublic;  Hon.  H.  E.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands; 
Prof.  C.  J,  Meyerberg,  of  Sweden. 

Secretaries. — Dr.  Charles  Warren,  chief  clerk,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Plugg6, 
translator,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Stenographer. —  Mr.  C.  A.  Spofiford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  , 

After  reading  the  list  of  officers,  Commissioner  Eaton  said  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  Sir  Edmund  Barry,  he  would  request  one 
of  the  American  vice-presidents,  Dr.  Phelps,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  to  take  the  chair. 

Dr.  Phelps  then  took  the  chair,  and  said,  as  had  already  been 
announced,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  had 
been  invited  to  preside  over  this  congress,  he  was  called  upon  to  act 
until  his  arrival.  He  wished,  briefly,  to  congratulate  the  conference 
upon  the  assembling  in  this  spot  of  the  first  international  educational 
congress  ever  convened  in  this  country.  That  its  deliberations  would  be 
fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  to  us  as  American  educators,  and  also 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  our  foreign  co- laborers  as  well  as  ourselves,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  We  desire,  as  the  educators  of  the  young- 
est nation  in  existence,  to  learn  from  those  who  are  older,  and  who  by 
their  experience  have  gathered  those  rich  fruits  of  wisdom  which  grow 
in  this  field.  He  thanked  the  conference  for  calling  him  to  preside  in 
this  place,  even  temporarily.  He  said  he  would  not  occupy  time  with 
any  extended  remarks,  but  would  call  upon  Hon,  John  Eaton,  Commis 
sioner  of  Education,  to  state  the  purpose  of  the  conference. 

Commissioner  EATON  said  many  were  aware  that  the  educators  in  the 
United  States  have  been  anxious  since  the  prospect  of  this  exhibition 
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was  before  them  that  education  should  receive  a  new  Impulse;  and, 
while  they  desired  an  exhibition  as  perfect  as  possible  from  our  own 
and  from  foreign  countries,  they  also  desired  that  the  educators  gath- 
ered here  should  have  opportunities  for  free  conference,  and  that  out  of 
these  conferences  should  not  only  grow  results  in  the  way  of  papers, 
discussions,  collections,  and  suggestions,  but  that  there  should  be  organ- 
ized a  permanent  international  conference  to  meet  periodically  on  such 
occasions  as  might  be  determined.  The  flrst  thought  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  discussing  this  subje&t  was,  that  it  should  be  a  formal  con- 
gress, embracing  perhaps  two  weeks'  work;  and  correspondence  was 
had  in  this  direction.  A  report  was  to  t)e  made  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Superintendence  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion expected  to  be  held  in  Washington  last  winter.  That  meeting  -' 
did  not  occur ;  the  report  was  not  made,  and  the  whole  plan,  of  course, 
passed  by.  But  a  body  of  State,  and  city  superintendents  and  other 
ofiicers  of  the  association  met  informally  in  this  city  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  them.  They  informally  agreed  that  a  committee  then  organ- 
ized upon  the  subject  of  the  exhibition*  should  goon  and  make  the 
best  of  this  preparation;  seekihg  to  organize  an  international  conference 
in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association  meeting  ap- 
pointed for  Baltimore  in  July,  which  has  just  closed.  When  the  time 
for  the  Baltimore-meeting  came,  we  found  that  quite  a  number  of  our 
foreign  friends  were  so  occupied  with  their  duties  here  connected  with 
the  exhibition  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  present.  Moreover, 
none  of  them  had  any  directions  from  his  government  to  participate 
in  an  international  educational  congress.  It  was  then  decided  that 
those  who  could  on  their  own  responsibility  and  without  preparation 
participate  with  us  in  these  conferences^  should  be  invited  to  do  so; 
and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  organize,  in  a  most  informal 
way,  an  international  meeting  here  if  a  sufficient  number  would  agree 
to  come  forward  and  cooperate. 

It  was  believed  that  a  sufficient  number  of  pledges  were  had,  and  we 
are  here  as  the  result. 

Th6  circumstances,  the  conditions,  the  objects  of  our  assemblage  need 
no  extended  announcement  or  description.  Our  purpose  is  that  these 
hours  shall  be  hours  of  work— work,  not  on  the  machinery  of  the  meet- 
ings, th&  selection  of  oflScers,  the  preparation  of  rules,  but  work  in  the 
consideration  of  the  great  problems  of  education  ;  and  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  that  desire  as  thus  expressed  this  programme  has  been 
prepared.    The  committee  is  authorized  to  announce  that  foreign  and 

•This  committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Uuitel 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Hon.  John  D.  Philbriclr,  superintendent  Boston 
public  schools;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wiokeraham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
lennsylvania;  Hon.W.H.Ruffner,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  Vir- 
ginia; Hon.  Alonzo  Aberuethy,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Iowa 
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American  geatlemeu  will  take  part  ia  the  exercises  to-morrow  and  on 
future  occasions. 

It  was  useless  to  prepare  a  programme  of  names  of  persons  i  who 
could  not  ,be  here ;  and  on ,  account  of  the  .absence  both  of  foreign  and 
American  educators,  and  in  tha uncertainty  as  to  who  will  be  present 
at  ?iny. particular  session,  it  was  thought,  advisable  to  print  simply,  a 
schedule  of  the,  topics  which  have  been  selected  for  discussion,  leaving 
the  names -of.,the  speakers  who  willtakepart  in  theformal  debate  of  the 
succeeding  session. to  be  announced, at  the  close  of  each  meeting.* 

*  The  following  schedule  was  printed  as  a  preliminary  announcement :  An  interna- 
r.tional  educational  oonferenoe.  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  judges' pavilion  on  the 
grounds  of  the  International  CentenaialExhiMtion,  Philadelphia.    The  first  session 
.■vv^ill  open  on  Monday,  July  17,  at  3  p,  m- 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Topic :  Courses  of  study.  , 

First  speaker,  Dn.W.'T.  Harris,  superintendent  city  schools,  St'.  Louis,  Mo. 
Second  speaker^  Dr.  da-Motta,  of  Brazil. 
.  .3.  Volunteer  speeches. 

,  Further  annpunoenipnts  of  topics  and  speakers  will  be  made  as  promptly  as,  possible., 
Thefollowing  additional, topics .bave  been  selected  for, consideration : 

1.  Methods  of  instruction. 
A.  Elementary. 

B.-  Secondary. 
.;  C.  i  giiiperjor. 

2.  Supervision  of  instruction. 

,  3.  Fedagogical  museums  or  pabincts. 
4.  Statistics  of  education. 
-  5;-  Technical  education. 

'  6;  The  teacher:  in  different'  countries :  preparation,-  status,  -salary,  and  tenure  bf 
office. 

7.  Kindergarten,  Crfeohes,  elementaryiinstmcbion. 

8.  University  and  professional  education. 

9.  Compulsory  education. 

,10.  ConsideMttionof  the,  organization  Of  an  internatianal'educiational'eongress. 
'     11.'  .Wojnan,  in  education. 

All  educators  and  persons  interested  in  education  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  conferences.  The  committee  in  charge  of.the  organization  invites  the 
fullest  and  freest  suggestion  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the'  friends  of.  education 
as  to  topics,  and  speakers. 

•  It, has  been  found,  neeessary  to  adapt  the  conduct  Of  the-  conferences  to  th©  bireum- 

.  stances  un der, which ;they  arejkeld.    Topics.wilLbe. announced  anitwoi  speakerdfrom 

different  countries. will  .iatr.q(iuice,, the  discussion,  after- whichithe  sul>ject-'Will-be,  open 

for  general  debate. 

The  opening  speeches  will  not  exceed  thirty  minutes ;  voluntary  speakers  will  be- 
limitedto  five  minutes,  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  conference,  when  the  time 
•of  any  speaker  may  be  extended  to  ten  minutes. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  if  the  discussions  can  be  heldintheEnglishilanguage,  butdf 
any  speaker  desires  to  use  any  other  langusiige,  arrangements swill^be  made  forsbransla- 
tion  on  due  notice.  In  view  of  these  and,otb.er  circumstances,  those  proposinsto  vol- 
unteer in  the  debates  are  desired,  when  convenient,  to  give  notice  of  their  intention  to 
some  member  of  the  committee  at  least  as  ealrly  as  at  the  previous  meeting. 
■It  is  hoped  that  by  compliance  with  this  suggestion  a  full  report  of  each  address  can 
v, be  obtained,  and  publication  of  the  entire  proceedings  effected. 
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The  committee  are  extremely  desirous  that,  after  the  designa 
speakers  have  expressed  their  views,  every  moment  which  remains  sb 
be  occupied  by  members  oa  queistioas  before  the' conference. 

We  hope  that  these  conferences,  informal  as  they  are,  will  thns 
made  of  interest  and  value  to  educators;  for  while  we  recognize  that 
fact  this  magnificent  exhibition,  with  all  its  countless  treasures  of 
dustry  and  art,  is  in  itself  but  the  result  of  the  power  and  marvellc 
adaptability  of  education,  we  also  see  that  there  is  here  presented 
exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  appliances  and  methods 
education  as  a  technical  science  ;  and,  further,  that  the  coming  togetl 
at  this  time  here  in  Philadelphia  of  so  many  distinguished  educate 
from  our  own  and  foreign  lands  gives  to  each  of  us,  as  educators, 
opportunity  for  obtaining  the  results  of  wide  observation  and  experier 
in  the  varied  methods  and  systems  of  education  throughout  the  woi 
which  is  not  likely  soon  to  recur  and  ought  not  to  pass  unimproved. 

We  hope,  then,  that  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  United  Stafc 
as  to  those  of  other  arts  and  industries,  lasting  advantages  may  ens 
from  the  opportunities  of  this  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  we  hope  1 
means  of  these  daily  sessions,  in  informal  conference,  to  secure  valual 
and  enduring  results. 

The  chairman  then  announced  that  the  first  paper  to  be  presented 
the  conference  was  on  "  Courses  of  Study,"  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
St.  Louis,  who  was  then  introduced. 

Df.  Harris  said  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  managers  of  tl 
organization  of  the  present  body  to  read  the  following  report  prepan 
by  a  committee  for  the  National  Educational  Association  on  the  subje 
of 

COUKSES  OF  STUDY. 

As  chairman  of  a  cotamittee  appointed  to  report  a  course  of  8tu( 
for  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  herewith  the  results  of  our  deliberations  on  this  im- 
portant theme. 

At  the  outset,. your  committee  found  it  necessary  to  investigate  a  num- 
ber of  diflScult  questions,  all  of  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the 
definition  of  a  course  of  study,  its  extent,  and  the  relations  of  its  several 
parts.  In  most  instances  those  questions  were  suggested  by  real  colli- 
sions shown  to  exist  between  the  views  held  by  the  expounders  of  the 
various  educational  systems  established  in  this  country. 

A  brief  review  of  these  questions  is  essential  as  a  preliminary  intro- 
duction to  the  grounds  which  have  influenced  your  committee  in  the 
recommendations  which  they  venture  to  make. 

1.  The  first  question  relates  to  the  proper  beginning  of  a  course  of 
study :  At  what  age  should  the  pupil  be  admitted  to  school  ?  Upon  this 
depends,  in  a  large  measure,  the  character  of  the  studies  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  discipline  in  the  primary  school.  It  is  important  here  to  con- 
sider the  modifying  effects  of  climate  and  the  nature  of  parental  train- 

; 
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ing  at  home.  Iii  the  northern  sections  of  the  country,  children  may 
attend  school  one  or  two  years  earlier  than  in  the  southern  sections.  A 
child  may  be  safely  placed  in  school  at  the  age  of  five,  or  even  less,  in 
the  cooler  climates,  and  assigned  the  ordinary  tasks  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  at  once:  while  in  warm  climates  he  must  begin  school  at  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  or  if  earlier,  his  tasks  must  be  of  a  less  severe 
character  and  not  so  prolonged. 

To  some  of  your  committee  the  Kindergarten  has  commended  itself  as 
a  desirable  beginning  of  the  primary  course.  At  the  age  of  five  years, 
possibly  at  four,  the  child  may  be  brought  under  its  training.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  aimed  at  in  the  Kindergarten  course  of  instruction  are,  (1) 
Skill  in  the  recognition  and  production  of  forms.  The  hand  and  eye  are 
disciplined  in  the  most  effective  manner  by  the  several  occupations  of 
cutting  out  shapes  in  paper,  weaving  patterns  in  different  colors,  per- 
forating card-board,  and  working  pictures  in  colored  threads,  construc- 
tion of  geometrical  and  other  figures  by  means  of  sticks  and  softened 
peas,  modelling  of  designs  in  clay,  ruliug  paper,  and  drawing  symmetri- 
cal figures.  (2)  The.  theoretical  knowledge  of  form  and  number  is 
trained  by  the  use  of  blocks  representing  the  elementary  geometrical 
solids ;  counting,  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  use  of  fractions, 
are  taught  by  means  of  these  blocks.  (3)  Besides  this,  the  child  is 
taught  valuable  lessons  in  manners.  He  eats  his  lunch  at  the  table 
spread  in  a  proper  manner,  and  learns  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  the  con- 
ventional etiquette  that  marks  polite  behavior  at  meals.  (4)  In  the  games 
which  are  played,  the  imagination  is  exercised  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
the  healthful  training,  of  the  body  is  secured.  The  session  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten usually  lasts  for  about  three  hours  per  day,  and  may  continue 
for  one  or  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  upon 
entrance.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  element  of  play  is  not  so  prom- 
inent a  characteristic  of  the  Kindergarten  as  is  claimed  by  some  of  its 
advocates.  Moreover,  the  nurture  of  the  child's  individuality  and 
orginality  of  character,  which  is  obtained  in  play,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  -the  play  that  is  permitted  in  the  Kindergarten,  so  much  as  in  the 
untrammelled  exercise  of  his  faculties,  when  outside, of  the  school  room. 
Play  involves  a  negative  exercise  of  the  will  in  caprice  and  destructive- 
ness  that  is  essential,  no  doubt,  to  the  development  of  the  feeling  of  in- 
dependence and  original  power  which  forms  the  basis  of  character.  But 
the  school  must  always  direct  the  pupil's  efforts  into  special  rational 
channels  of  activity,  and  hence  act  as  a  restraining  influence  upon  the 
untamed  will.  The  Kindergarten  restrains,  though  in  the  gentlest  man- 
ner possible.  It  furnishes  a  training  nearest  approaching,  that  of  the 
family ;  and  is  the  proper  transition  from  family  to  school.  A  year  spent 
in  cultivating  manual  skill,  and  in  the  acquirement  of  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  geometrical  form  and  numerical  computation,  as  well  as  a  train- 
ing in  polite  habits  and  usages  at  so  early  an  age,  must  be  a  powerful 
influence  in  molding  the  future  life  of  the  child. 
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2.  Where  the  Kindergarten  does  not  precede  the  ordinarj  coarse  c 
primary  instruction,  the  flfst  studies  of  the  coarse  are  reading,  writin; 
and  arithmetic. 

The  second  difficult  question  thafr  met  your  committee  in  their  inve 
tigation  was  to  determineithe  precise  value  of  these  and  other  elemen 
ary  studies  both  as  regards  discipline  of  mind  obtained  in  their  acquin 
meut,  and  their  usefulness  to  the  individual  in  gaining  farther  knowledgi 
It  was  necessary  to  compare  one  branch  of  study  with  another.  Whil 
some  educational  writers  contend  that  the  art  of  drawing,  or  oral  lesson 
in  natural  science  are  of  more  real  importance  than  reading  and  writin 
or  arithmetic,  others  contend  that  the  latter  studies  are  of  a  funds 
mental  character,  altogether  unique,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  tli 
former,  for  thereason  that  these  studies  (reading  and  arithmletio)  are  c 
universal  use  add  value,  while  such  studies  as  drawing  and  the  natdta 
sciences  are  .special  in  their  character.  The  arts  of  reading  and  writin 
enable  their  possessorf  to  participate  in  the  ^treasured  wisdijm  of  th 
race.  Without'  them  he  can  gain  knowledge  only'  through  bis  owi 
senses  andithe  oral  tradition  bf  his  companions.  By  the  aid  of  readin': 
and  writing  he  can  avail  himself  bf  ttie  senses  bf  all  mankind  in  al 
ages  of  the  world  and  transmit  his  own  obhtribation  to  the  ratje  in  tttrn 
By  arithmetic  he  is  able  to  measure  the  quantity  of  the  world  about  him 
at'leasb  soifaras  he  can  reduce  it  to  nutiaber.  Deprive  man  of  the  pdwe 
of  counting  andcyculating,  and  the  world  Of  things  recedes  into  a  vagu 
and  uncertain  relation  to  him,  so  that  his' power  over  it  diminishes  ti 
zero.  With  numerical  calculation  he  can  divide  and  conquer  it;  he  cai 
rule  matter  by  spiritual  might;  without  this  art  his  relation  to  th 
world  is  that  of  the  savage  to  his  fetich. 

In  whatever  fbrmt  this  question  has  been  viewed  by  ybur  committe* 
theparamount  value  of  reading,  writings  and  arithmetic  over  all  othe 
branches  in  the  course  of  study  has  been  manifest. 

But  this  has  not  fally  decided  the  question.  The  most  useful  studies 
do  not  of  necessity  altogether  exclude  less  useful  studies. 

3.  Here,  accordingly,  your  committee  met  another  difficulty,  td  wit : 
how  to  decide  the  amount  of  prominence  to  be  given  to  indn^rial 
branches  dn  comparison  with  those  chiefly  productive  of  theoretical 
culture. 

That  which  seems  to  lie  nearest  to  the  realm  of  usefhlness  to  the  in- 
dividual is  his  special  trade  or  vocation.  His  culture  studies  are  not  so 
directly  useful,  but  are  useful  at  more  points  in  his  life  and  for  a  greater 
period  of  time.  In  late  years  we  have  seen  the  whole  course  of  study 
ohallengeid.  The  primary  school  has  been  called  upon  to  fit  the  pupil 
for  the  actual  demands  of  life.  The  college  and  university  have  been 
asked  to  dispense  with  certain  of  their  disciplinary  studies  and  adopt 
others  of  greater  immediate  usefulness.  Less  Latin  and  Greek  and 
more  science  of  nature  and  man,  has  been  the-demand.  The  coarse  of  ,€ 
study  has  received  great  modifications ;  the  number  of  elective  branches^ 
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has  been  increased.  Still  the  proper  adjustment  between  culture  stud- 
ies and  practical  studies  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found.  Now 
that  education,  as  an  element  of  national ;strength,  has  excited  so  much 
attention  and  become  the  object  of  so  frequent  legislation,  we  are  the 
more  perplexed  by  this  problem.  Indeed,  there  are  many  problems 
here. 

4.  The  question  of  public  and  private  schools  meets  us  first.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  contended,  in  the  interest  of  productive  industry,  that  the 
public  schools,  being  for  the  masses  who  are  destined  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  common  laborers,  should  give  a  semi-technical  education,  and  avoid 
purely  disciplinary  studies.  The  latter  should  be  reserved  (it  is  thought) 
for  academies  and  preparatory  schools  founded  by  private  enterprise 
and  open  to  such  of  the  community  as  can  afford  to  patronize  them. 
This  means  a  division  in  the  course  of  study,  one  branch  of  it  tending 
toward  the  arts  and  trades — the  education  of  the  laboring  classes ;  the 
other  branch  tending  toward  high  culture — "  a  liberal  education,"  as  it 
is  called.  This  important  question,  therefore,  met  your  committee  in 
this  shape :  Is  the  best  course  of  study  for  the  future  common  laborer 
a  part  or  portion  of  the  longer  course  of  study  designed  to  educate  the 
professional  man  ?  Is  the  complete  course  of  study  the  same  for  culture 
and  business  and  the  professions,  so  that  whatever  section  of  it  be  cut 
off  from  the  beginning  furnishes  the  best  course  up  to  that  point, 
whether  regarded  as  preparatory  to  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  study, 
or  as  a  completed  course  fitting  one  for  business  ?  To  settle  this  point 
it  was  essential  to  consider  in  detail  the  nature  and  effects  of  such  dif- 
ferences in  the  course  of  study  as  had  come  to  exist  in  our  educational 
systems,  and  especially  the  tendency  to  separate  the  preparatory  course 
for  colleges  and  universities  from  that  pursued  in  the  common  schools. 

The  course  of  study  as  originally  planned  for  our  colleges  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  in  the  so-called  "  grammar  school,"  in  which  Latin 
grammar  was  the  most  important  branch  of  the  curriculum.  The  comt 
mon  school  course  was  very  meagre,  and  that  of  the  grammar  school 
and  college  was  well  enough  as  a  continuation  of  it.  At  that  time  very 
little  development  had  taken  place  in  the  sciences  of  nature  and  man ; 
English  literature  had  not  yet  become  a  great  power  among  the  people ; 
the  printed  page  in  the  form  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  had  not 
yet  opened  to  the  individual  the  great  possibilities  of  continuing  his 
theoretic  education.  What  was  then  a  "liberal  education"  is  inferior 
to  a  common  education  now.  Although  higher  education  demands  on- 
ly the  same  disciplinary  studies  as  preparatory  to  it  that  it  did  for- 
merly, merely  increasing  the  amount,  and  has  recognized  the  modern 
growth  of  literature  and  science  and  history  by  additions  to  the  end  of 
its  course,  in  the  common  school  so  much  has  been  added  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary studies  as  to  completely  change  the  course.  The  branches 
which  initiate  the  pupil  into  the  sciences  of  man  and  nature  are  better 
Vid  better  provided  for  year  by  year.    The  curriculum  is  continually 


modified  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  wants  of  the  individu 
this  epoch.  But  the  higher  education  has  yielded  far  less  to  th( 
mands  of  the  age.  It  has  succeeded  in  repelling  the  collateral 
information  giving  studies  from  its  preparatory  course,  and  it  ad 
them  only  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  at  the  close  of  the  course.* 

The  course  of  the  common  school  tends  to  take  the  pupil  througl 
elements  of  the  collateral  studies  before  his  preparation  for  col 
while  the  course  of  the  college  and  its  special  feeders,  the  acade 
and  classical  schools,  does  not  reach  those  studies  until  after  fi 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  purely  disciplinary  studies  is 
pleted. 

This  difference  appears  most  marked  in  the  course  of  the  public 
school,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  special  preparatory  schools, 
the  district  school  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra 
grammar,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  '  In  the  course  of  8ta( 
the  public  high  school,  we  find  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  Ger 
algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  physio 
universal  history,  English  literature,  and  rhetorical  work.  But  a  ] 
aration  for  college  usually  omits  all  except  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mi 
matics.  Hence  the  public  high  school  is  obliged  to  provide  for  a  clas 
course  and  a  general  course,  if  it  would  continue  the  common  s( 
course  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  its  pupils  for  college.  The  i 
ence  of  higher  education  upon  the  lower  is  to  force  the  latter  to  drc 
collateral  and  information  giving  studies. 

Meanwhile  the  demand  of  the  age  upon  the  college  to  curtail  iti 
ciplinary  and  culture  studies,  and  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  i 
ral  sciences,  is  met  only  by  the  increase  of  these  branches  in  the  1 
part  of  the  course,  as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  scientific  scl 
separate  from  the  regular  philosophical  course;  when  these  sepi 
schools  require  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  them  the  completic-  > 

*The  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  president  of  Harvard  College  announce 
certain  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  that  university  trhioh  indicate 
very  clearly  a  perception  of  the  diflSculty  herein  described.  A  better  preparation  i 
English  literature,  natural  science,  and  modern  languages  (French  or  German)  w: 
required.    Upon  this  the  report  remarks  as  follows: 

"In  all  changes  in  the  preparatory  course  of  study  which  have  been  here  set  fortl 
the  single  aim  of  the  faculty  has  been  to  make  that  course  correspond  more  nearl 
with  the  hest  possible  course  of  study  for  young  men,  up  to  au  average  age  of  eighteei 
who  propose  to  pursue  non-professional  studies  for  four  years  more.  As  the  learniii 
given  in  American  colleges  has  been  predominantly  classical  and  mathematical,  it 
not  surprising  that  the  profloienoy  of  a  candidate  in  classics  and  in  mathematics  hi 
been  the  point  chiefly  considered  in  examinations  for  admission.  That  teachers  ar 
pupils  in  preparatory  schools  should  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to  meeting  these  specif 
demands  of  the  colleges,  and  should  subordinate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  studies  i 
their  serviceableness  in  securing  admission  to  college,  is  the  only  result  that  could  1 
expected.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  could  be  muph  blamed,  for  instance,  for  practical 
setting  the  writing  of  good  Latin  above  the  writing  of  good  English.  It  is  plain  thi 
the  only  remedy  for  this  grave  evil  is  for  the  colleges  to  show  by  the  nature  of  the 
admission  examinations  that  they  will  not  accept  the  rudiments  of  scholarshifi'i 
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the  regalar  college  course,  they  do  not  fulfil  ia  a  direct  manaer  the 
popular  demand ;  when  they  admit  pupils  without  such  preparation, 
they  omit  the  culture  and  discipline  which  they  claim  to  be  essential  to 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  science. 

5.  In  view  of  these  facts  your  committee  proceed  next  to  consider  the 
question  of  classical  culture.  Are  Latin  and  Greek  essential  to  a  course 
of  study  that  shall  give  thorough  discipline  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  ? 
What  special  advantage  to  culture  is  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  over  that  derived  from  the  study  of  modern  languages,  say 
French  and  German  ?  That  these  ancient  languages  have  no  advan- 
tage as  regards  their  form  or  capability  of  expression,  one  may  convince 
himself  by  comparison.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  English 
speaking  peoples  derive  from  a  Teutonic  source  only  those  words  ex. 
pressive  of  special  and  familiar  relations  and  ideas,  while  for  all  the  fine 
shades  of  thought  and  generalization  they  resort  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
vocabulary,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  important  is  a  direct  knowledge  of 
those  tongues  to  us  if  we  would  understand  readily  the  language  of 
thought  and  express  with  ease  the  results  of  reflection  and  generaliza- 
tion. 

•  The  scientific  method  prevailing  in  our  time  tells-us  that  to  know  a 
subject  properly  we  must  study  it  in  its  history.  We  must  be  acquainted 
with  its  embryology  and  growth.  In  this  insight  we  have  also  a  clew  to 
the  nature  of  the  much  prized  disciplinary  value  of  classic  study.  The 
classics  of  a  people  include  the  earlier  writings  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  evolution  of  its  civilization.  A  study  of  its  classics  places  one 
in  possession  of  the  seeds  and  elementary  phases  which  have  expanded 
and  grown  into  its  later  life.  The  civilization  not  only  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  but  of  the  Eomanic,  Teutonic,  Sclavonic,  and  Celtic  peo- 
ples of  Europe  is  a  Eoman  and  Greek  civilization.  Greece  and  Eome 
originated  the  stock  of  ideas  that  form  the  basis  of  our  institutions. 

amends  for  deficiencies  in  the  rudiments  of  eduoation.  The  colleges,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  give 
plausibility  by  any  act  or  neglect  of  theirs  to  the  groundless  assumption  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  mind  secured  by  the  preliminary  classical  training  must  be  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  knowledge  which  a  well-educated  young  man  of  eighteen  ought 
to  possess.  Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  leading  colleges  is  much  needed  in  enforc- 
ing upon  teachers,  and  in  enabling  them  to  enforce  upon  their  pupils,  the  necessity  of 
thorough  training  in  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  education.    As  soon  as  those  colleges 

.  unite  in  demanding  of  candidates  for  admission  a  thoroughly  good  training  in  English 
no  less  than  in  classical  subjects,  the  schools  which  feed  the  colleges  will  in  turn  be 
able  to  exact  from  the  lower  schools  an  efficiency  which  they  now  greatly  lack.  The 
service  which  American  colleges  could  thus  indirectly  render  to  American  education  it 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Were  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  tvell  constructed 
course  of  Mnglish  studies  strictly  enfpreed  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  our  leading 
colleges,  the  quality  of  education  received  by  all  pupils  in  all  schools  directly  or 
remotely  affected  by  such  action  would  be  sensibly  improved.  Hitherto  a  too  exclu- 
sive concern  for  proper  preliminary  training  In  the  classics  and  mathematics  has  cut  ■ 

soff  the  higher  institutions  for  education  in  this  country  from  a  part  of  that  influence 
ipon  the  lower  which  it  is  both  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  exercise.'' 


The  Greek  miad  explored  the  domain  of  theoretic  and  aesthetic  cultur 
and  science  draws  its  categories  to-day  from  the  Greek  language,  whi 
art  points  to  Greek  literature  and  Greek  sculpture  and  architecture  ft 
perfect  models.  What  culture  we  have  in  these  directions  cannot  I 
well  acquired  by  the  individual  nor  fully  comprehended  by  him  withoi 
recourse  to  its  original  fountains,  liome  furnished  the  organizing  forn 
of  our  civilization,  and  our  jurisprudence  and  legislation  still  pronounc 
their  edicts  in  Eoman  words ;  and  the  form  of  our  institutions  in  whic 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  as  a  civil  community — as  a  Stati 
a  municipality,  a  corporation,  a  free  citizen  endowed  with  rights — i 
Eoman.  To  know  ourselves,  to  realize  our  past  history,  and  to  mak 
alive  within  ourselves  the  consciousness  of  the  development  of  our  civi 
ization,  we  must  for  a  period  come  into  close  contact  with  the  literatui 
in  which  Greece  and  Eome  portrayed  their  national  life.  Language  i 
the  clothing  of  the  ideas  of  a  people,  a  garb  woven  of  poetic  phantas 
and  prose  reflection.  In  it  we  reach  the  germinal  cell-growth  of  tb 
ideas  of  a  people.  In  this  respect  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  fu: 
nishes  to  a  European  or  an  American  a  far  higher  means  of  culture  tha 
does  any  modern  language.  N"o  one  modern  language  is  an  embryoni 
type  of  another,  nor  does  its  literature  portray  the  embryonic  form  c 
the  civilization  of  another  people,  even  though  it  may  be  an  "  arreste 
development"  of  some  type  of  civilization.  To  study  the  embryology  ( 
the  butterfly  we  must  begin  with  the  caterpillar  and  not  with  the  hous 
fly.  So  to  understand  the  frog  we  must  study  the  tadpole  rather  tha 
the  turtle.  French  and  German  have  their  own  evolution  and  their  ow 
embryology. 

6.  Pursuing  this  thought  we  come  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  languag 
in  general  should  furnish  so  large  a  portion  of  the  course  of  study.    Th 
spirit  of  protest  demands,  "  Why  not  things  rather  than  words  f"    An 
yet  education  goes  on  dealing   with  words!      If  thought,  scientific 
thought,  be  the  end  of  culture  and  education,  it  is  not  strange  after  all 
that  so  much  is  made  of  the  word  that  expresses  it.    Things  are  only 
transitory  phases  of  processes  in  nature,  the  temporary  equilibria  in 
the  great  movement  of  forces.    Science  seizes  the  eternal  laws  or  forms 
of  the  process  itself,  and  thus  deals  with  what  has  more  validity  than 
the  mere  things.    Words  express  not  things  alone  but  also  forces,  proc- 
esses.    The  verification  of  the  word  is  therefore  not  through  things 
alone,  but  through  the  synthetic  activity  of  thought.    Words  stand  for  ' 
more  than  mere  things. 

Looked  at  as  an  object  of  knowledge  the  world  is  twofold ;  (a)  the 
world  of  man — including  his  realizations  in  art  and  literature,  in  his  po- 
litical and  social  institutions,  in  his  science  and  history;  (6)  the  world 
of  nature,  including  the  inorganic  aspect,  and  the  organic  one  of  plant 
and  animal.  In  the  study  of  language  we  find  the  threefold  world  of 
man  as  theoretical,  practical,  and  testhetic.  If  we  go  so  far  as  to  call 
the  world  of  man  the  most  important  of  studies  for  man,  we  shall  cer- 
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tainly  call  language  the  most  important  study  of  the  course — the  one 
■which  gives  most  clearness  of  insight  to  the  mind  and  the  most  disci- 
pline to  its  powers.  But  while  the  perfection  of  man  is  the  object  and 
end  of  civilization  and  consequently  of  all  other  culture  and  education, 
on  the  other  hand  nature  is  the  instrumentality  by  which  this  end  is 
achieved.  To  the  savage  man  nature  is  master  and  tyrant ;  to  civilized 
man  nature  is  servant  and  thrall.  To  omit  the  science  of  nature  from 
any  course  of  study  is  to  do  wrong  to  the  supremacy  which  man  holds 
by  reason  of  his  empire  over  nature.  To  slight  the  science  of  language 
in  a  course  of  study,  is  to  insult  the  object  of  all  study  itself. 

7.  The  final  diflBculty  which  your  committee  encountered  in  their  in- 
vestigation is  the  one  of  the  natural  and  proper  order  of  development 
of  the  topics  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  mind  itself.  Such  questions 
were  met  as  these :  "Why  not  get  discipline  of  mind  first  before  taking 
up  collateral  branches,  such  as  the  natural  sciences,  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  history?"  "These  topics  involve  the  highest  roach  of  the 
mind  to  be  understood  properly."  Or  thecounter  position  :  "  Why  are 
not  the  natural  sciences,  history,  and  literature  as  valuable  discipline 
studies  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  ?  and,  if  so,  why  not  begin 
with  them  in  a  course  of  study  ?" 

Upon  consideration  of  this  question  of  the  order  of  topics,  your  com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  each  one  of  the  several  fields  of  the  objec- 
tive world  of  man  and  nature  should  be  represented  at  each  point  in 
the  course  of  study — nature  in  its  organic  and  inorganic  forms,  mind 
in  its  theoretical,  practical,  and  aesthetic  forms.  To  those  who  object 
to  collateral  and  information  studies  side  by  side  with  the  discipline 
studies  it  may  be  said  that  they  lay  emphasis  on  the  inorganic  phase 
of  nature  by  the  exclusive  study  of  mathematics  and  physics;  and  on 
the  theoretical  phase  of  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical  and 
Eesthetic  phases  by  the  too  exclusive  study  of  grammatical  forms  and 
constructions. 

To  those  who  object  to  the  study  of  topics  that  are  too  difficult  to  be 
understood  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  until  the  close  of  one's  dis- 
ciplinary course,  it  is  sufiftcieut  to  point  out  the  fact  that  every  subject 
has  its  abstruse  side,  and  that  no  phase  of  natural  or  of  human  history 
can  be  completely  comprehended  except  in  and  through  the  world  itself. 
Even  the  disciplinary  studies  themselves  treat  of  topics  that  are  not 
fully  explicable  until  one  has  mastered  the  other  studies. 

The  child  seizes  more  vaguely  Whatever  subject  he  studies  than  the 
adult.  His  active  phantasy  is  his"  chief  organ.  Hence  the  descriptive 
phases  of  science  can  and  should  be  learned  early.  In  secondary  edu  - 
cation  the  classifications  and  relations  come  properly  to  be  considered; 
reflection  is  then  the  chief  niental  activity.  In  the  highest  phase  of 
education  objects  are  studied  as  organic  wholes — each  individual  is  seen 
through  the  perspective  of  its  history. 

Without  previous  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  subject  obtained  by 
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studying  its  first  or  descriptive  phases,  one  gets  very  little  insight  in 
the  philosophy  of  it,  even  though  he  listens  to  the  exposition  of  a  Huxli 
or  an  Agassiz. 

That  mathematics  and  the  classic  languages  are  justly  regarded  ; 
disciplinary  studies  in  a  sense  that  will  not  apply  to  the  other  studie 
is  pretty  evident  from  the  reasons  already  given.  Discipline  is  the  pro 
ess  by  which  the  will  is  purified  from  the  sway  of  appetite  and  capric 
In  his  infantile  state,  as  child  or  savage,  man's  will  is  implicit — m 
separate  from  his  desires  or  appetites.  A  child  or  savage  is  a  creatui 
of  Impulse.  To  become  rational  he  must  substitute  principle  for  capricf 
moral  forms  for  impulses.  The  training  requisite  to  emancipate  the  wi 
and  elevate  it  from  the  stage  of  impulse  to  that  of  moral  activity,  mui 
needs  possess  the  following  essential  characteristics  : 

(a)  It  must  occupy  the  pupil  with  what  is  remote  from  the  interests  ( 
his  everyday  life.  Self-alienation  is  necessary  to  self-knowledge ;  i 
order  to  see  our  own  dwelling  in  its  relations  to  surrounding  objects  : 
is  necessary  to  go  out  of  it  and  stand  at  some  distance.  The  atmoi 
phere  of  the  classic  people  of  Greece  and  Eome  furnishes  the  broad  coi 
trast  to  our  every-day  life  which  enables  us  to  discriminate  sharply  th 
motives  which  unite  to  form  our  impulses. 

(&)  Inasmuch  as  the  civilization  of  those  classic  peoples  is  the  ea 
bryonic  form  of  our  own,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  studen 
of  the  classics  has  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  universal  or  regulativ 
forms  of  his  life  (the  laws,  institutions,  and  usages  which  define  hi 
status  as  a  human  being,)  in  their  special  forms  and  applications.    H 
learns  more  readily  the  universal  by  studying  it,  at  first,  as  a  typica 
instance.    The  invisible  cloak  of  forms  wrapped  about  his  life,  invisibi 
because  of  its  general  or  abstract  nature,  thus  becomes  visible  to  him 
md  he  acquires  the  ability  to  separate  his  deed  from  bis  impulse  by  th 
nsertion  of  general  motives.    Eeflectioii  takes  the  place  of  instinct  and 
japrioe.    By  studying  that  which  has  no  direct  and  obvious  relation  to 
lis  immediate  interests,  but  which  is  allied  to  the  general  forms  of  his 
■ational  activity,  the  youth  obtains  breadth  and  perspective  of  practical 
nsight.    The  disciplined  mind  makes  its  purpose  a  general  one,  and 
loes  net  iallow  caprice  (likes  and  dislikes,  weariness  of  the  body,  curiosity, 
ove  of  ease  or  amusement)  to  hold  sway.    Mathematics  as  the  science 
)f  the  general  relations  of  time  and  space,  the  conditions  under  which 
he  existence  of  nature  is  possible— has  the  same  relation  to  man's  phys- 
cal  existence  as  classic  study  has  to  his  humane  culture. 

This  mental  discipline  is  not  a  matter  of  perseverance  and  industry 
imply,  so  that  whoever  studies  any  subject  thoroughly  will  get  the 
ame  amount  of  discipline  as  another,  but  the  object  studied  must  stand 
elated  to  the  student's  general  and  rational  forms  of  life  and  thought. 

Assuming  the  division  already  indicated,  our  course  of  study  will  fall 
inder  five  subdivisions,  each  of  which  must  be  represented  at  every 
tage  of  progress.    A  careful  survey  of  this  ideal  standard  discovers  the 
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fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  divergence  already  mentioned  be- 
tween preparatory  schools  and  the  public  high  schools,  there  is  a  close 
conformity  to  the  educational  system  generally  adopted  in  the  country. 
Were  the  college  or  university  to  require  for  admission  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  physical  geography,  (the  former 
a  compendtof  physios  and  the  latter  of  natural  history,)  universal  his- 
tory, and  English  literature,  and  slightly  less  of  Latin  and  Greek,  it 
would  remove  the  necessity  of  two  courses  of  study  in  the  high  school. 
The  five  subdivisions  are : 

I.  Inorganic  nature^  treated  in  (a)  mathematics,  the  science  of  the 
general  form  of  nature  as  existing  in  time  and  space,  and  hence  as 
quantitative ;  (6)  physics,  molar  and  molecular,  including  the  science  of 
the  contents  of  nature  in  their  quantitative  aspect. 

II.  Organic  nature  or  cyclic  processes^  treated  in  natural  history  and 
in  all  natural  sciences  which  have  for  their  object  a  cyclical  process, 
whether  that  of  life  or  not ;  hence,  astronomy,  meteorology,  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology,  and  kindred  sciences. 

III.  Theoretical  man  or  intellect,  treated  indirectly  in  (a)  philology,  or 
the  science  of  the  instrument  invented  for  the  reception,  preservation 
and  communication  of  thought ;  treated  directly  in  (&)  philosophy,  which 
investigates  the  universal  and  necessary  conditions'  of  existence  or  the 
forms  of  the  mind  that  appear  in  logic,  psychology,  ontology,  and  other 
spheres  more  concrete.  The  study  of  grammar  is  the  propaedeutic  to 
this  field. 

IV.  Practical  man  or  will,  treated  in  (a)  civil  history,  which  portrays 
man's  progress  in  realizing  forms  of  freedom  by  means  of  political  or- 
ganization ;  (&)  social  and  political  science,  which  investigates  the  evo- 
lution of  institutions  of  civil  society  and  their  logical  basis. 

V.  ^sthetical  man  or  phantasy,,  as  developed  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
especially  in  literature,  as  the  symbolic  portrayal  of  man  to  himself,  the 
collisions  of  his  real  world  with  his  ideal,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two. 

In  mapping  out  the  provinces  which  shall  be  investigated,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  work  of  preparing  a  course  of  study  has  been  ac- 
complished. It  remains  to  select  those  branches  of  study  which  are  to 
be  pursued  continuously  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  course,  and 
likewise  to  decide  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  other  branches, 
as  well  as  their  exact  order  in  the  course.  In  this  difficult  and  delicate 
part  of  the  task  it  becomes  evident  that,  within  certain  limits,  very  much 
freedom  may  be  allowed  to  the  teacher  and  pupil,  and  in  fact  must  be 
allowed.  It  is  necessary  to  have  each  one  of  the  five  departments  well 
represented  in  the  course.  But  a  choice  may  be  made,  for  example,  in 
the  department  of  the  study  of  organic  nature,  between  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  and  geology,  each  one  of  these  studies  being  a  fair  type  of 
the  rest  as  regards  effect  on  the  mind  in  culture  or  discipline.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  age  of  pupils  and  the  amount  and 
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quality  of  previous  preparation  will  determiue  whether  the  course  sh 
be  very  full  or  whether  it  shall  embrace  only  a  few  of  the  represen 
tive  branches ;  whether  the  special  branches  shall  be  continued  for  h 
a  year  each  or  for  a  whole  year. 

In  the  more  important  branches  there  should  be  no  option  left  to  t 
pupil  in  the  high  school;  for  example,  all  should  be  required  to  take  Lati 
algebra,  and  geometry,  universal  history,  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
States,  history  of  English  literature,  rhetoricals,  natural  philosopli 
and  physical  geography. 

Omitting  the  phase  of  physical  training,  except  in  so  far  as  the  art 
drawing  secures  it  in  the  form  of  a  culture  of  the  hand  and  eye,  a  ge 
eral  propaedeutic  of  manual  skill,  and  not  including  the  ground  cover 
by  the  Kindergarten  which  would  precede,  or  that  of  the  special  trad 
or  professions  which  would  succeed  this  general  course,  your  committ 
present  the  following  tabulated  scheme  for  a  general  course  of  stu* 
from  primary  school  to  university: 

DISTBICT  OR  COMMON  SCHOOL. 
TOPICS  BELATIHG  TO  NATURE. 

Inorganic. — Arithmetic,  oral  lessons  in  natural  philosophy. 
Organic  or  Cyclic. — Geography,  oral  lessons  in  natural  history. 

TOPICS  KELATIKG  TO  MAN,  OE  "THE  HUMANITIES." 

Theoretical,  {Intellect.) — Grammar,  (reading,  writing,  parsing,  and  analyzing.) 
Practical,  ( Will.) — History,  (of  United  States). 

Matheiical,  {Feeling  and  Phantasy.)— ReadiDg  selections  from  English  and  Americ 
literature,  drawing. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  PKEP.VEATORY  SCHOOL. 

TOPICS  nELATISG  TO  NATURE. 

Inorganic. — Algebra,  geometry,  plan^  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  nata: 
philosophy,  chemistry. 

Organic  or  Cyclic. — Physical  geography,  astronomy,  (descriptive,)  botany  or  zooloj 
physiology. 

TOPICS  RELATING  TO  MA»,   OR  "TUE  lIUMANimtS." 

Theoretical,  (Intellect.)— Latin,  Greelr,  French  or  German,  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. 

Praetioal,  {Will.)— Bistoiy,  (universal,)  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

JEethelical,  {Feeling  and  Phantasy). — History  of  English  literature;  Shakespeare  or 
some  standard  author,  (one  or  more  whole  works  read ;)  rhetoricals,  (declamation  and 
composition;)  drawing. 

COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY. 

TOPICS  kklatino'to  nature. 

/Boryajiic— Analytical  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  physios,  chemistry,  astronomy,  (etc.,  elective.) 

Organic  or  Q/oZto.— Anatomy  and  physiology,  botany,  zoClogy,  meteorology,  geology, 
ethnology,  (etc.,  elective.) 

TOPICS  REI,ATIRQ  to  man,  or  "THE  HUMANITIES." 

Theoretical,  {Intellect.) — Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German,  comparative  philology) 
logic,  history  of  philosophy,  Plato  or  Aristotle,  Kant  or  Hegel,  (or  a  representative  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  also  one  of  modern  philosophy.) 
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Praolical, (Will.) — Philosophy  of  history,  political  economy  and  sociology,  civil  and 
common  law,  constitutional  history,  natural  theology,  and  philosophy  of  religion. 

Msthetioal,  (Feeling  and  Phantasy.) — Philosophy  of  art,  history  of  literature,  rhetoric. 
The  great  masters  compared  in  some  of  their  greatest  works :  Homer,  Sophocles,  Dante , 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Skopas,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Mozartj 
Beethoven,  etc. 

The  president  then  introduced  Dr.  Philip  da  Motta,  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  who  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  the 

ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Education  in  Brazil  is  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  higher,  tech- 
nical, religious,  and  special  training. 

Primary  and  secondary  education  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  and 
higher  education  in  the  whole  country  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,-  while  in  the  provinces  each  provin- 
cial government  has  jurisdiction  over  its  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  chief  authorities  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces,  there  are  inspectors,  school  boards,  and  district  delegates 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  and  inspect  public  and  private  primary 
and  secondary  institutions  of  learning.  The  inspectors  general  are  the 
presiding  ofiBcers  of  the  school  boards.  They  have  to  visit  once  a  year 
all  the  schools  under  their  control,  and  report  annually  upon  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  school  boards  have  control  of  the  special  management  of  schools, 
and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  exercise  this  successfully  two  competent 
practical  teachers  are  appointed  members  of  each  board. 

The  district  delegates  visit  the  schools  once  a  month  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  education  in  their  districts  every  three  months. 

School  taxes  are  unknown  in  Brazil,  The  amount  needed  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  annually  inserted  in  the  budgets  of  the  general  and 
provincial  governments. 

Primary  instruction  is  entirely  free,  eveu  books  and  clothes  being  fur- 
nished to  the  children  of  the  poor.  There  are  compulsory  school  laws 
for  the  whole  empire ;  but  these  laws  cannot  be  enforced  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  people  live  at  great  distances  from  towns  and 
villages. 

The  law  prescribes  separate  schools  for  tlie  two  sexes  and  the  em- 
ployment of  male  teachers  for  boys  and  female  teachers  for  girls. 

There  are  two  grades  of  primary  instruction,  an  elementary  course 
and  an  advanced  elementary  course.  The  former  comprises  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetif,  catechism,  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar, the  comparative  study  of  weights  and  measures,  and  needle  work 
for  girls.  The  latter  comprises  the  Portuguese  language— reading, 
grammar,  and  orthography— Catholic  doctrine,  sacred  history,  general 
geography  and  history,  especially  that  of  Brazil;   natural  sciences, 
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arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  land  surveying,  linear  drawing,  mus 
singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  government.  They  are  select 
from  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  from  the  corps  of  assistant  tea( 
ers  who  have  taught  three  years  in  public  schools. 

The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  are  the  same  as  p 
scribed  for  primary  schools,  with  the  addition  of  pedagogy. 

The  assistant  teachers  are  selected  from  the  graduates  of  prima 
schools,  who,  after  eight  years'  attendance,  have  passed  their  final  t 
amination  with  distinction.  These  assistant  teachers  receive  a  sala 
of  $15  a  month  during  the  first  year.  After  a  successful  examinatic 
they  enter  the  second  year  with  a  salary  of  $23  a  month ;  and  aft 
another  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  are  appoint 
for  the  third  year  as  assistants  with  a  salary  of  $30  a  month.  Tl 
last  successful  examination,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  entitles  the 
to  a  regular  teachership. 

If,  in  case  of  vacancies,  no  graduates  from  normal  schools  a 
examined,  assistant  teachers  apply  for  situations,  and  a  competitive  e 
amination  takes  place,  which  is  open  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  tl 
school  service,  and  those  candidates  who  prove  of  sufficient  capacity  a 
appointed.  In  cities  the  teachers'  salaries  are  generally  higher  than 
the  country.  The  salaries  of  city  school-teachers  of  the  first  grade  ranj 
from  $700  to  $900  per  annum,  and  those  of  country  school  teachers  fro 
$400  to  $600.  Teachers  receive,  besides,  a  dwelling  house  and  son 
land,  and  an  extra  premium  for  every  pupil  they  prepare  for  examin 
tion.  After  twenty-five  years'  Service,  and  in  case  of  disability  at  th 
period,  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  pension  equivalent  to  their  whole  ss 
ary.  After  ten  years'  service,  a  disabled  teacher  receives  a  proportion 
equivalent. 

In  the  capital  of  the  empire  the  salaries  are  never  less  than  8900  a 
year.  Each  teacher  receives,  besides,  a  good  dwelling  house  and  a 
premium  for  every  pupil  above  the  number  of  thirty  in  a  school.  The 
premium  for  boys  is  35  cents  and  that  for  girls  50  cents  per  month. 
After  five  years'  successful  work,  teachers  are  appointed  for  life;  and 
after  ten  years'  service  the  government  grants  them  the  necessary  funds 
to  insure  their  lives,  and  thus  provide  for  the  future  of  their  families. 
After  fifteen  years'  service  their  salary  is  increased  25  per  cent.,  and 
after  twenty-five  years'  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  as  stated 
above.  Female  teachers  have  the  same  privileges  and  receive  the  same 
salaries  as  male  teachers. 

Teachers  cff  the  second  grade  receive  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  and 
likve,  besides,  the  extra  privileges  allowed  teachers  of  the  first  grade. 

All  persons  employed  in  schools  are  exempt  from  military  service.  No 
jeacher  is  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  commercial  or  other  pursuits 
ivhile  engaged  in  school  service. 

Private  teaching  is  allowed  in  Brazil,  but  persons  who  desire  to  de- 
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vote  themselves  to  it  have  to  applj-  for  an  authorization  from  the  school 
boards.    Certificates  of  good  character  and  professional  capacity  must , 
be  presented.    Ladies,  when  married,  are  obliged  to  have  a  permit  from 
their  husbands,  and  single  ladies  must  prove  that  their  parents  allow 
them  to  teach  school. 

Graduates  from  the  Imperial  College  of  Dom  Pedro  II  and  of  foreign 
higher  institutions  of  learning  may  teach  without  further  proof  of  their 
capacity. 

Boarding  schools  can  only  be  established  with  the  approval  of  school 
authorities,  who  examine  the  buildings  and  the  plan  of  studies.  All 
private  schools  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  school  inspectors,  as  far 
as  the  sanitary  and  moral  condition  of  schools  is  concerned. 

Public  school  examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year  by  the 
district  delegates  and  a  committee  of  teachers. 

Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  the  Imperial  ColWge  of  Dom  Pedro  II, 
in  the  different  provincial  lyceums,  and  in  a  large  number  of  private 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  empire. 

ihe  Imperial  College  of  Dom  Pedro  II  has  a  day  school  and  a  boarding 
school.  The  school  fees  are  very  moderate,  and  the  children  of  teachers 
and  of  state  officers  who  have  been  in  service  more  than  ten  years  are 
admitted  free. 

In  the  boarding  school  each  pupil  has  to  pay  $200  per  annum  for  tui- 
tioti,  board,  and  books.  After  the  third  yeat  students  receive  clothing, 
besides,  free  of  charge.  Orphans  of  soldiers  who  died  in  the  service  of 
the  country  are  admitted  free. 

The  course  of  studies,  which  lasts  seven  years,  comprises  the  following 
branches :  Catholic  doctrine,  Portuguese,  French,  English,  German,  Latin,, 
Greek,  ancient  and  modern  geography,  sacred  and  universal  history, 
history  of  Brazil,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
natural  sciences,  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  general  literature, 
drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  provincial  lyceums  comprises  Portuguese, 
French,  English,  Latin,  geography,  universal  history,  history  of  Brazil, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric  and  poetry.  In  some  lyceums, 
Greek,  natural  sciences,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  gymnastics  are 
also  taught. 

The  course  of  studies  in  private  colleges  is  the  same  as  in  the  above 
named  institutions. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  primary  and  secondarjji 
hools  in  Brazil,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  expenditure  for  public 
lucation : 
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Private  schools  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  There  are  three 
imes  as  many  private  schools  and  pupils  as  the  above  table  contains, 
ecause  all  the  wealthy  people  have  their  children  educated  in  private 
istitutious. 

The  probable  number  of  all  the  public  and  private  primary  and  sec- 
ttdary  schools  in  Brazil  is  15,000,  and  the  probable  number  of  pupils 
50,000. 

The  ages  of  primary  school  pupils  average  from  five  to  fifteen  years, 
Qd  of  secondary  school  pupils  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years. 

The  latest  statistics  show  an  increase  of  99i  schools  and  of  20,478 
upils.    The  number  of  illiterates  decreases  very  rapidly. 

Both  the  general  and  the  provincial  governments  give  special  atten- 
on  to  the  education  of  the  masses  and  provide  liberally  for  the  estab- 
shment  and  support  of  schools.  As  private  persons  and  associations 
•in  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  government,  education  will  soon  be 
iffused  among  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Compulsory  school  laws,  great  increase  of  the  educational  budgets,  the 
irge  donations  of  wealthy  citizens,  the  establishment  of  all  kinds  of 
istitutions  of  learning  for  children  and  adults,  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
)undation  of  free  popular  libraries  and  reading  rooms — all  this  proves 
lat  there  is  nothing  of  higher  importance  and  of  greater  interest  to 
le  Brazilian  people  than  the  educational  question. 
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The  higher  institutious  of  learning  in  Brazil  are  the  faculties  of  law 
and  of  medicine,  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  theological  seminaries. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  faculty  of  law,  the  candidate  has  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Portuguese,  French,  English,  Latin,  mental  philosophy, 
algebra,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  geography,  rhetoric,  and  poetry. 
Preparatory  schools  are  connected  with  each  faculty  of  law. 

The  course  of  legal  studies  lasts  five  years,  and  comprises  the  follow- 
ing branches : 

First  year.-  Natural  law  and  general  public  law. 

Second  year :  Constitutional  law  of  Brazil,  international  law,  diplo- 
matic law,  Eoman  law,  and  canonical  law. 

Third  year ;  Civil  law  and  criminal  law. 

Fourth  year  ;  Civil  law  continued,  commercial  law,  and  comparative 
study  of  Brazilian  and  Eoman  laws. 

Fifth  year  -•  Judiciary  practice,  political  economy,  and  administra- 
tive law. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  which  is  conferred  upon  graduates 
from  the  law  schools,  entitles  the  recipient  to  practise  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Professors  of  law  schools  are  appointed  by  government  for  life,  and 
receive  a  salary  of  $2,400  a  year.    They  lecture  one  or  two  hours  a  day. 

Each  faculty  of  law  is  under  the  control  of  a  director  and  a  board  of 
professors. 

The  staff  of  professors  consists  of  regular  professors  and  assistants. 
If  vacancies  occur,  the  latter  are  appointed  to  regular  professorships. 

For  the  admission  to  the  faculties  of  medicine  the  same  examination 
is  required  as  for  admission  to  faculties  of  law. 

The  medical  course  lasts  six  years,  and  comprises  the  following 
branches : 

First  year :  Physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  anatomy. 

Second  year :  Chemistry  and  anatomy  continued,  physiology,  botany, 
and  zoology. 

Third  year  :  Anatomy    and    physiology  continued,  pathology,  and 

clinics. 
Fourth  year :  Pathology  continued,  and  diseases  of  females  and 

infants. 

Fifth  year :  Pathology,  anatomy,  and  clinics  continued,  materia  med- 
ica,  and  surgery. 

Sixth  year :  Pharmacy,  legal  medicine,  history  of  medicine,  and  clinics. 

After  the  students  have  passed  their  final  examination  successfully 
they  are  entitled  to  practise  the  medical  profession  in  Brazil. 

The  pharmaceutical  course  lasts  only  three  years,  and  comprises 
physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy. 

Each  faculty  of  medicine  has  a  chemical  laboratory,  cabinets  of 
physical  apparatus,  of  natural  history  and  anatomical  specimens,  and 
all  other  necessary  appliances  used  in  demonstrating  the  different  sub- 
jects of  medicine. 


The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  a  director  and  of  several  regular 
professors  and  assistants.  The  professors  receive  a  salary  of  32,400, 
and  the  assistants  $1,200  per  annum. 

There  is  no  faculty  of  dentistry  lu  Brazil.  Persons  who  desire  to 
practice  it  study  privately  with  a  dentist,  and  pass  an  examination 
before  the  faculty  of  medical  science. 

Graduates  from  foreign  schools  of  medicine  or  dentistry  are  allowed 
to  practise  in  Brazil  after  they  have  passed  an  examination  before  the 
aforesaid  faioulty.  Persons  who  were  employed  as  professors  at  foreign 
universities  may  practise  without  passing  any  examination. 

In  the  polytechnic  schools,  the  special  branches  of  study  are  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences. 

The  general  course  of  study,  which  lasts  two  years,  comprises  algebra, 
logarithms,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  meteorology,  geometrical 
and  topographical  drawing,  mechanics,  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
zoology. 

The  special  course  of  mathematics  and  physics  lasts  three  years,  and 
comprises  a  more  advanced  study  of  the  branches  of  the  general  course 
and  practical  application  of  these  branches. 

The  course  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  also  comprises  three  years. 
The  braiiches  of  study  are  botany,  zoology,  drawing,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, geology,  agriculture. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  theological  seminaries  comprises  the  pre- 
paratory branches  prescribed  for  all  other  higher  schools  and  the  theo- 
logical studies  which  are  prescribed  by  the  bishops  for  all  those  who 
aspire  to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

To  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  four  technical  schools  the  student  must 
have  been  two  years  in  the  general  course  of  the  polytechnic  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  technical  school  is,  for  geographical  engi- 
neering, two  years,  and  for  civil  engineering,  for  the  study  of  mines,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  three  years. 

The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  twenty-six  professors  and  eighteen 
assistants  and  special  teachers.  The  professors  receive  a  salarv  of 
$2,400. 

Military  science  is  taught  in  the  regimental  schools,  iu  the  military 
school  of  Eio,  in  the  gunnery  school  of  Oampo  Grande,  and  in  the  artil- 
lery school.  All  these  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  the  war 
department. 

The  regimental  schools  train  ofiacers  for  the  different  regiments.  The 
branches  of  study  are  those  of  an  advanced  elementary  school,  besides 
the  elements  of  military  laws  and  military  duties. 

The  studies  in  the  military  schools  are  divided  into  a  preparatory  and 
a  technical  course.  The  former  comprises  all  the  branches  of  other  pre- 
paratory schools,  and,  besides,  military  drill,  fencing,  and  swimming. 
The  latter  comprises  algebra^  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  topogra- 
phy, military  drill  and  tactics,  strategy,  military  history,  political  econ- 
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omy,  administrative  law,  geographical  drawing,  mineralogy,  geology, 
botany,  civil  and  military  architecture,  international  law,  military  laW) 
fencing,  riding,  gymnastics,  and  swimming. 

The  Gunnery  School  of  Oampo  Grande  trains  instructors  for  the  differ- 
ent regiments.  The  course  of  study  comprises  the  theory  and  practice 
of  gunnery  as  prescribed  by  military  authorities. 

The  artillery  school  has  been  established  for  the  training  of  captains 
for  the  artillery  corps  and  for  the  different  fortiflcations  in  the  empire. 
The  course  of  study  comprises  religious  instruction,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gunnery,  military  drill,  military  book-keeping,  fencing,  gym- 
nastics, swimming,  and  music. 

The  following  naval  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment : 

1.  The  naval  preparatory  school,  in  which  the  following  branches  are 
taught:  Portuguese,  English,  French,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  drawing. 

2.  The  naval  school  on  board  the  Brazilian  frigate  Gonstituigao. 
Here  the  following  branches  are  taught :  Algebra,  trigonometry,  naval 
drill,  drawing  of  landscapes,  physics,  mathematics,  topography,  and 

-  chemistry. 

3.  The  practical  school  of  naval  artillery. 

4.  The  school  of  naval  engineering. 

5.  The  naval  artisans'  schools. 

The  school  of  arts  at  JRio  is  supported  by  private  persons  and  corpo- 
rations, and  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  governnient.     This 
school  is  attended  by  more  than  one  thousand  students,  who  work  during 
the  day,  and  devote  their  evenings  to  the  study  of  art.    The  teachers, 
of  this  institution  receive  no  salary. 

In  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Eio  the  course  lasts  four  years,  and 
comprises  the  following  branches:  English,  french,  german,  arithme- 
tic, algebra,  geometry,  geography,  commercial  statistics,  commercial 
law,  history  of  commerce,  book-keeping,  political  economy,  penmanship, 
and  drawing. 

A  commercial  course  is  connected  with  most  of  the  provincial  lycenms. 

In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  the  following  course  of  study  is  pur- 
sued :  Geometrical  and  ornamental  drawing,  architecture,  sculpture,  en- 
graving on  metal  and  stone,  drawing  of  figures  and  landscapes,  his- 
torical painting,  application  of  mathematics,  anatomy  and  physiology, 
history  of  arts,  archaeology,  and  music. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Instruction  in  all 
the  different  branches  is  given  here  by  competent  teachers. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and  has  at  present  only  20  inmates,  although 
there  are  about  12  deaf-mutes  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  the  etmpire. 
The  deaf-mute  pupils  are  taught  the  common  school  branches  and  after- 
ward different  trades. 
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The  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  at  present  35  pupils,  who  receive  a 
very  good  education.    Music  is  made  a  specialty. 

Besides  the  above  named  schools,  there  are  a  great  many  private  in- 
stitutions for  orphans  and  destitute  children  of  both  sexes. 

In  the  Brazilian  educational  department  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
there  are  several  objects  exhibited  by  the  literary  and  technical  institu- 
tions before  described.  These  exhibits  prove  that  although  the  empire 
of  Brazil  does  not  hold  a  first  rank  among  the  different  countries,  she 
at  least  deserves  great  credit  for  the  progress  in  education  in  the  short 
period  of  her  existence,  and  for  adopting  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
that  are  known  in  our  days. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Da  Motta,  a  rising  vote  was 
taken,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  on  the  question  of  holding  an 
an  evening  session  at  8  o'clock,  and  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  which  special  tickets  for  admission  to 
the  grounds  in  the  evening  were  issued  to  the  participants  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  programme  next  invited  voluntary 
speeches,  it  being  understood  that  these  speeches  were  to  be  five  minutes 
in  length.  He  then  called  upon  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  deputy  minis- 
ter of  education,  Ontario,  Canada,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Hodgins  said  that  he  should  not  trespass  beyond  the  time 
assigned  him.  He  took  occasion,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  his  grati- 
fication at  the  preparation  of  the  able  paper  by  Dr.  Harris.  He  thought 
it  would  aid  in  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  in  regard  to  this  very 
question  of  "  courses  of  study "  in  the  various  schools.  In  our  ex- 
perience, he  said,  of  these  matters  in  Ontario,  we  have  had  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  settle  some  of  those  questions  with  which 
this  paper  so  ably  deals.  One  great  obstacle  in  the  settlement  of  the 
questions  raised  in  this  paper  still  remains  with  us  and  is  very  hard 
to  overcome.  I  refer  to  the  overlapping  of  studies  in  our  schools.  I 
suppose  it  occurs  here,  too,  in  the  various  States  in  which  the  systems 
of  public  instruction  are  not  yet  matured.  "We  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  the  course  of  studies  in  the  primary  or 
elementary  schools  of- our  country.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  also  given  a  large  share  of  our  attention  to  the  subjects  and  mode 
of  instruction  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  formerly 
called  grammar  schools,  i.  e.,  the  class  of  schools  which  prepares 
students  for  the  university. 

The  difficulty  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  arises  out  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  parents  to  get  their  children  out  of  the  primary  or  element- 
ary school  into  the  high  school.  It  involves  somewhat  of  a  social  ques- 
tion, and  is,  therefore,  the  more  embarrassing.  Unfortunately,,  so  strong 
has  been  the  pressure  in  that  direction  that  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  primary  school  has  had  to  be  shortened  and  part  of  it  practically 
abandoned,  and  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  high  school  lengthened; 
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so  that,  in  point  of- fact,  we  have  what  is  called  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  classes  in  the  elementary  school  almost  identical  with  the  primary 
classes  in  the  high  schools.  That  is  just  our  difficulty.  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  subject  in  this  country, 
whe'ther  or  not  that  difficulty  has  been  practically  felt  here  and  over- 
come ;  and  if  so,  how. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  our  high  schools  they  were 
almost  wholly  supported  by  legislative  aid  and  subsequently  by  the 
proceeds  of  lands  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  "  Good  King  George," 
a  sovereign  whom  you  do  not  all  hold  in  as  high  honor  as  we  do.  It 
was  to  George  III  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  munificent  grants  of 
lands  in  the  province  which,  at  the  present  moment,  sustains  the 
university  and  high  schools  of  our  country.  So  you  see,  that  while  you 
felt  that  he  dealt  with  you  with  a  rigorous  hand,  we  know  that  he  dealt 
with  us  with  a  generous  one,  in  providing^a  munificent  endowment  for 
education.  I  suppose  he  felt  tenderly  to  his  new  colony  because  that 
country  was  founded  by  the  refugee  royalists,  or  "  united  empire  loyal- 
ists," as  we  call  them,  persons  who  followed  the  "red-cross  flag"  and 
left  this  country  at  the  clpse  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  settled  in 
that  country.  His  Majesty  George  III  set  apart  a  large  jportion  of  the 
then  surveyed  lands  of  that  province,  and  these  lands  to-day  richly  endow 
the  University  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  further  grant  of  lands 
was  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  grammar  or  high 
schools;  and  in  1854  one  million  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  by  the 
legislature,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  primary  schools  in  these  provinces.  These  lands  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown  lands  department,  while  the  course  of 
instruction  in  each  class  of  schools  is  prescribed  by  the  education  de- 
partment, under  the  authority  of  a  minister  of  education. 

There  is  another  question  not  yet  settled  with  us.  Many  people  iu 
our  country  are  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  natural  history  in  the  public  schools.  Those  who  have 
most  to  do  with  the  progress  of  education,  however,  are  for  giving 
these  schools  the  most  liberal  course  of  instruction  possible;  and  I 
could  not  but  heartily  concur  in  the  forcible  remarks  of  the  writer  of 
that  paper  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  natural 
history  and  natural  science  in  the  public  schools.  Like  yours,  our  pri- 
mary schools  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  colleges  of  the  people.  The  vast 
mass  of  our  young  men  never  go  into  a  high  school  or  university,  and 
therefore  must  receive  the  whole  of  their  literary  education  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  country.  This  material  fact  is  too  often  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  would  restrict  our  public  schools  to  the  teaching  of 
the  three  E's.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  these 
schools  (while  giving  due  prominence  to  those  subjects)  ought  to  be  as 
comprehensive  in  its  character  as  possible,  and  should  include  not  only 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  should  also  provide  means  by 
3  ED 
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which  boys  could  develop  a  taste  for  such  studies  as  those  of  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  natural  history,  and  those  other  subjects 
which  would  best  fit  them  for  engaging  in  the  battle  of  life  and  its 
practical  every-day  duties. 

Dr.Hodgins  said  that  he  hoped  to  hear  from  some  of  the  distinguished 
educators  present  as  to  how  they  practically  deal  with  this  question  of 
the  overlapping  of  studies  in  the  elementary  and  higher  schools. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Dr.  Hodgins  stated  that  the  school  age  in  his 
country  is  from  five  to  sixteen  yeafs. 

He  was  also  asked  to  state  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  in  regard  to  the  overlapping  of  studies,  which  he  did,  and 
added  that  persons  are  not  disposed  to  leave  their  children  in  the  pri- 
mary school  long  enough  to  finish  the  course,  but  are  anxious  to  get 
them  into  the  higher  grade  of  schools  before  they  are,  in  many  cases, 
fit  for  it. 

The  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  answer  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Hedging,  , 

Mr.  Hancock  said  he  thought  that,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  we 
are  not  laboring  under  any  difficulty  in  that  direction.  Indeed  he  was 
quite  convinced  that  what  we  term  "  elementary  "  or  "  primary  "  schools 
in  this  country  are  quite  as  good  as  the  high  schools,  and  stand  as  high 
in  the  favor  of  the  people.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  all  good  graded  schools 
in  this  country  to  make  the  primary  work  so  thorough,  and  to  so  arrange 
the  course  of  study  for  those  primary  schools,  that  a  child  leaving  them 
will  have  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  he  can  be  expected  to  acquire 
within  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so 
taught  that  the  high  schools  can  take  up  the  course  of  study  where  the 
elementary  schools  left  it  off,  and  carry  it  on  for  another  four  years. 
There  is  no  overlapping  of  the  high  school  back  upon  the  elementary 
course  of  instruction,  so  far  as  he  knew.  We  have  not  met  that  diffi- 
culty, for  the  reason  that  the  feeling  that  Dr.  Hodgins  speaks  of  does 
not  exist.  He  thought  he  was  quite  correct  in  this.  We  do  have  a 
difficulty,  however,  in  regard  to  the  high  school,  and  that  is  there  is 
a  feeling  among  a  certain  class  of  our  people  that  the  high  school  is  a 
separate  institution,  and  ttikt  it  ought  not  to  be  supported  at  public 
expense. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Hodgins  moved 
him  to  say  to  the  conference  that,  should  any  question  arise  in  the  mind 
of  any  gentleman,  either  in  the  audience  or  on  the  floor,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  the  greatest  freedom  exercised  in  interrogating.  As  he  under- 
stood the  purposes  of  this  conference,  it  seemed  desirable  that  there 
should  be  very  free  interchange  of  opinions.  The  chairman  wished 
further  to  say  that  we  are  quite  anxious,  now  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  draw  very  liberally  upon  the  distinguished  gentlemen  here 
from  foreign  countries,  and  they  must  excuse  us  if  we  seem  to  trespass 
upon  their  good  nature.    He  then  called  upon  Dr.  Meyerberg,  who  rep- 
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resents  the  educational  interests  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  the  topic  under  discussion. 

Dr.  0.  J.  Meyerberg,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  said  that  he  had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon,  but  would 
make  .a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  must  be  excused  if 
what  he  was  now  about  to  say  is  not  relished  by  the  people  present. 
He  thought  that  we  are  too  exacting  in  our  schools  in  regard  to  the 
various  grades  and  courses  of  study  and  the  requirements  of  the  pupils. 
In  Sweden,  and  in  many  other  European  countries,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  powers  of  youth  are  overstrained ;  and  now 
as  much  is  expected  of  girls  as  of  boys.  He  feared  that  if  girls,  who 
are  weaker  than  boys,  were  required  to  take  the  same  studies,  sickness 
would  result.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  Sweden,  in  other  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  in  Germany,  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  too 
much  is  learned  in  the  schools,  and  that  the  result  of  so  much  mental 
labor  is  sickness,  both  to  mind  and  body.  He  wished  to  hear  less 
about  the  different^ methods  of  instruction,  and  more  about  howw'e  may 
educate  our  children  to  be  ^und  in  body  and  mind.  It  is  important 
that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  powers  should  be  educated,  and 
for  that  purpose  certain  exercises  are  very  useful.  In  Sweden,  gym- 
nastics are  extensively  taught,  but  not  sufiQciently  so  to  offset  the 
overstraining  of  the  mind.    The  true  doctrine  is  niultum,  non  multa. 

-  The  chairman  then  called  upon  Hon.  H.  E.  Hitchcock,  inspector  gen- 
eral of  schools,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Thatgentleman  had  prepared  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  education  in  this  country,  to  be  read  before  the  conference, 
and  by  request  it  is  inserted  here  in  placeof  his  extemporaneous  remarks: 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  unknown  to  the 
civilized  world.  For  50  years  from  the  date  of  their  discovery  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  the  islanders  were  at  the  mercy  of  western  commerce,  which 
sowed  broadcast  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  planted  here  and  there  a 
germ  of  material  good,  while  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  childish 
ignorance  and  innocence.  Commerce  found  them  a  heathen,  disinte- 
grated community,  and  cared  not  how  long  they  continued  so.  Fifty 
years  ago  Christianity  and  civilization  undertook  the  redemption  of  the 
race.  A  corrupt  civilization  had  preceded  Christianity  many  years. 
While  that  did  not  seek  for  the  moral  or  even  temporal  elevation  of  the 
people,  yet  it  effected  the  union  of  the  whole  archipelago  under  one  con- 
trolling, irresponsible  head.  It  was  in  this  state  that  Christianity  found 
the  Hawaiian  nation,  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  higher  destiny. 

The  field  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  It  was  entered  upon 
and  taken  possession  of  by  that  ardent  and  aggressive  spirit  which  has 
always  marked  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  results  of  the  past  fifty  years 
may  be  thus  summed  up:  A  nation  of  heathen  Christianized,  civilized, 
and  furnished  with  a  rich  and  comprehensive  written  language,  the  vo- 
cabulary of  which  consists  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  words.    It  i« 
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DO  small  achievement  to  have  furnished  a  nation  with  a  written  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  less  than  half  a  century,  even  in  this  nineteen* 
century  of  lightning-like  results. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  national  existence,  education  was  in 
charge  of  private  individuals,  notably  directed  by  the  American  mission 
sent  out  to  the  islands,  and  reenforced  at  various  periods  from  Boston. 
The  national  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  chiefs,  and 
■was  without  a  constitution  or  code  of  laws,  being  kept  under  control 
through  fear  of  that  foreign  might  which  in  those  early  days  made 
right.    Foreign  gunpowder  performed  the  part  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

The  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  represented  in  the  Hawaiian 
nation,  and  the  road  to  the  popular  mind  and  heart  lay  through  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  the  chiefs.  What  their  chiefs  told  them  to  do,  that 
did  the  commons  without  questioning ;  consequently,  when  the  chiefs 
proclaimed  themselves  pupils  to  learn  the  "  pala  pala,"  the  whole  nation 
enrolled  itself  on  the  school  lists.  Chiefs  and  commons,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young  were  fired  with  enthusiasm^to  learn,  and  might  be  seen 
sitting  together  in  happy  school  families,  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the 
"a-ei"  of  their  written  language.  As  soon  as  an  adult  had  mastered 
the  wonderful  alphabet  of  12  letters,  and  its  combination  of  easy  words 
and  syllables,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  teacher,  and  proudly  stepped 
forth  to  instruct  his  less  fortunate  or  more  obtuse  neighbors.  Thus  a 
little  leaven  speedily  leavened  the  whole  lump,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  the  Hawaiian  nation  has  placed  the  education  of  the  people 
in  the  van,  and  has  nobly  supported  its  national  schools. 

The  independence  of  the  islands  was  guaranteed  to  them  in  1843,  and 
the  departinent  of  education  was  organized  in  1846.  It  was  then  that 
the  government  assumed  the  responsibility  of  educating  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  Originally  the  department  of  education  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  "  minister  of  public  instruction,"  who  was  a  member  of  the 
King's  cabinet.  Later  the  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  "  president 
of  the  board  of  education,"  and  that  ofiBcer  withdrawn  from  the  cabinet. 
Until  1861  the  offices  of  minister  and  president  were  filled  by  members  of 
the  American  mission,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education  was  built  upon  the  broad  basis  of  American  principles. 
The  system  was  well  planned  and  energetically  carried  out  before  the 
government  instituted  the  bureau  of  education ;  and  when  the  common 
schools  were  surrendered  to  it,  it  strove  to  make  them  as  efficient  as 
might  be.with  themeaus at  its  disposal,  and  by  pursuing  as  unsectariau 
a  course  as  possible. 

In  1847  the  wages  of  the  native  teachers  of  the  common  schools  aver- 
aged 12J  cents  per  diem.    The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  schools  were  not  of  a  high  order,  yet  they  kept  pace 
with  the  general  needs  of  the  people. 
In  the  [year  1865  the  department  of  education  was  remodeled.  While 
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still  retaining  the  main  features  of  preceding  systems,  its  personnel  was 
almost  entirely  changed. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  Hawaiian  edacational  system  as 
it  at  present  exists.  The  act  of  t865,  reconstructing  the  department, 
provides  for,  first,  a  board  of  education ;  secondly,  an  inspector  general ; 
thirdly,  district  school  agents;  fourthly,  district  school  boards;  and 
fifthly,  teachers.    I  will  consider  these  separately. 

The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  five  members  of  the  privy 
counQil  of  state,  appointed  by  the  King  and  holding  office  during  his  pleas- 
ure. One  of  the  five  is  also  designated  by  the  King  to  act  as  president 
of  the  bbard,  and  all  serve  without  pay.  "  'So  person  in  holy  orders  or 
minister  of  religion"  is  eligible  for  appointment  as  president. 

By  law  the  board  "  has  entire  charge  and  control  of  the  bureau  of 
public  instruction ;  shall  superintend  the  execution  of  all  laws  relating 
thereto;  shall  have  the  power  to  make  its  own  by-laws,  not  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom ;  shall  keep  regular  records  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  make  a  report  through  its  president  of  the  business  and 
trarisactions  of  the  bureau  to  the  legislature  at  eaph  of  its  regular  ses 
sions,"  and,  in  fine,  "  shall  have  full  administrative  power  in  everything 
connected  with  education  conducted  at  the  public  expense."  The  pres- 
ident of  the,  board  is  required  to  keep  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  his  duties  consist  in  "  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and 
signing  all  its  official  documents  in  order  to  their  validity."  He  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  a  clerk  to  assist  him,  who  is  paid  a  salary  by  the 
legislature. 

The  inspector  general  is  the  executive  oflacer  of  the  board,  is  appointed 
by  them,  and  holds  office  during  their  pleasure.  "No  minister  of  reli- 
gion or  person  in  holy  orders  "  can  be  appointed  to  this  office.  The  law 
requires  the  board  of  education  to  invest  the  inspector  general  "  with 
discretionary  powers,  such  as  the  opening  and  closing  of  schools,  the 
holding  of  competitive  examinations  for  teachers,  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates to  those  found  competent,  and  the  cancelling  of  the  certificates 
of  those  teachers  in  service  who  prove  untrustworthy.  In  these,  and  in 
all  other  matters  intrusted  to  him  by  the  board  of  education,  he  shall 
act  temporarily  with  the  same  authority  as  though  the  board  itself  were 
acting  in  the  matter; "  and.  upon  reporting  his  actions,  the  board  may  ap- 
prove or  not  any  or  all  his  actions,  as  it  may  deem  best. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that,  in  its  constitution,  the  board  is  placed 
beyond  theinfluence  of  political  intrigue,  and  is  entirely  independent  of 
it ;  and  further,  that  its  two  most  responsible  offices  can  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  church  in  any  of  its  sects.  In  short;  the  un- 
sectarian  and  secular  character  of  the  public  schools  is  secured  in  the 
constitution  of  the  department  of  education.  The  law  makes  it  the 
special  duty  of  the  inspector  general  of  schools  "  to  make  frequent 
tours  of  the  respective  islands  and  districts ;  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  supported  or  aided  by  government;  to  inform  school 
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officers  and  teachers  of  their  several  duties  under  the  law,  and  to  foster 
generally  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education." 

District  school  agents  are  the  next  grade  of  officers  in  the  department 
of  education.  These  are  appointed  by  the  board,  and  may  be  removed 
at  its  pleasure.  They  act  as  treasurers  of  the  district  school  funds  and 
trustees  of  all  school  property  in  their  respective  districts,  Ux  officio 
they  are  the  chairmen  of  their  respective  district  school  boards.  These 
boards  are  composed  of  the  district  school  agent  and  district  justice,  ex 
officio,  and  of  one  member  chosen  annually  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  pupils  attending  the  common  schools.  The  district  boards  have 
the  power  to  appoint  teachers  to  the  common  schools  in  their  respective 
districts ;  but  such  appointments  can  only  be  made  from  among  per- 
sons who  hold  a  certificate  signed  by  the  inspector  general.  They  can 
also  remove  common  school  teachers,  but  cannot  cancel  their  certificates, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  board  of  education  or  the  inspector 
general ;  "  provided  allways,  that  any  teacher  whose  certificate  has 
been  cancelled  by  the  inspector  general  may  lay  his  case  before  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
inspector  general."  While  the  school  agents  exercise  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  educational  interests  in  their  respective  districts,  and  receive 
their  orders  directly  from  the  general  board  or  the  inspector  general, 
still  the  remaining  two  members  of  the  district  boards  have  a  general 
advisory  control,  the  third  member  appearing  as  the  representative  of 
the  interests  of  parents  and  guardians. 

Teachers  of  fhe  common  schools  hold  their  certificates  from  the  in- 
spector general.  Ko  person  can  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  who 
does  not  hold  such  a  certificate.  "  Each  teacher  shall  have  the  power 
to  administer  necessary  and  reasonable  punishment  upon  the  pupils  of 
his  school,  and  shall  not  in  any  way  be  punishable  for  so  doing."  The 
pay  of  all  teachers  is  determined  by  the  board  of  education,  which  has 
recognized  the  principle  that  service  is  to  be  recompensed  according  to 
merit,  irrespective  of  sex.  Thus  in  the  common  schools  women  receive 
the  same  as  men  when  they  perform  the  same  work ;  and  today  two  of 
the  principals  of  our  union  schools  are  ladies,  who  receive  precisely  the 
same  salary  as  was  formerly  paid  to  the  gentlemen  principals. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  school  system  as  carried  on  by  the  board 
of  education.    The  system  comprehends — 

1.  Primary  or  common  schools ; 

2.  Select  schools ;  and 

3.  The  national  college. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  Hawaiian  school  system  is  laid  this  law:  "It 
shall  be  incumbent  on  all  parents,  guardians,  and  adopters  of  children 
to  send  such  children,  from  their  sixth  to  their  fifteenth  years,  to  some 
lawful  school,  public  or  private,  to  be  instructed  in  good  morals  and  ele- 
mentary learning."  »The  responsible  party  who  fails  to  use  proper  dili- 
gence to  enforce  the  child's  regular  attendance  at  school  may  be  fined 
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by  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  not  more  than  $5,  or  suffer  imprisournent 
la  default  of  payment  of  the  fine  not  more  than  fourteen  days.  Per- 
sistent truancy  in  a  pupil  subjects  him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the 
reform  school  for  not  loss  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  or 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,  or  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  ten  days. 

The, common  schools  are  all  taught  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  by 
native  Hawaiians.  The  average  pay  per  diem  is  50  cents  for  five  hours 
of  teaching.  The  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each, 
with  five  school  days  to  each  week.  In  the  year  1874  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  the  first  section  of  which  reads  :  "It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  board  of  education  to  include  agricultural  an(^  industrial  pursuits 
among  the  branches  of  instruction  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
kingdom."  The  five  hours  of  daily  schooling  are  divided  into  three  hours 
of  indoor  application  to  books  and  two  hours  of  manual  labor,  chiefly 
agricultural.  Where  schools  are  so  situated  that  profitable  manual  labor 
cannot  be  carried  on,  the  five  hours  are  spent  by  the  pupils  at  their 
books.  The  net  profit  of  the  pupils'  labor  is  divided  among  them  and 
their  teachers,  who  are  obliged  to  give  as  careful  attention  to  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  their  schools  as  they  are  to  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment in  books.  If  faithful  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  teach- 
ers receive  one-fifth  of  the  net  profits  of  the  school  labor,  the  remaining 
four-fifths  being  divided  among  the  pupils  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  do.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  branch  of  manual  labor 
in  the  common  schools,  the  sum  of  $3,500  was  divided  among  nearly 
forty  schools,  representing  1,200  pupils.  This  sum  was  the  cash  result 
of  pupils'  Jabor  for  one  year ;  and,  in  addition  to  it,  crops  covering  twentj- 
five  acres  of  area  were  raised  and  6,000  feet  of  substantial  stoue  wall 
built  around  the  various  school  premises.  The  reflex  influence  upon  both 
teachers  and  pupils  of  this  outdoor  work,  when  well  performed,  has  been 
most  gratifying ;  it  has  increased  mental  activity.  An  active  mind  does 
not  exist  in  a  lazy  body. 

The  average  Hawaiian  common  school  teacher  exhibits  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature.  The  problem  he  daily  strives  to  solve  is  how  to  ren- 
der the  least  amount  of  service  for  the  greatest  amount  of  wages.  Con- 
sequently the  invention  of  excuses  to  avoid  school  duties  is  his  constant 
study.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is  the  death  of  his  relations 
or  connections.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind,  of  course,  gives  him  a  good 
excuse  for  closing  his  school  for  a  day  of  two  to  bury  them  respectably. 
As  the  pure  Hawaiian  is  possessed  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  fathers, 
mothers,  mothers-in-law,  sisters,  brothers,  etc.,  deaths  and  consequent 
closings  of  schools  are  frequent. 

The  material  for  common  school  teachers  is  gathered  from  poor 
sources,  as  a  rule.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  until,  the  teacher  shall  be 
specially  educated  for  his  work.  Pending  the  special  educating  of 
teachers,  the  present  force  is  .obliged  to  conform  its  teachings];to  the 
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principles  are  embodied  in  a  manual  furnished  each  common  schoaW| 
teacher,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education.    By  means  of  the 
manual  a  uniformity  of  elementary  instruction  prevails  in  all  the  com- 
mon schools. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  unsectarian  character  of  all  the 
government  schools  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
educational  department.  This  character  is  enforced  by  the  board. 
School  teachers  are  permitted  to  open  and  close  their  schools  in  any 
method  of  Christian  worship  which  their  consciences  may  dictate  to 
them.  After  thus  opening  the  daily  session,  for  which  a  reasonable 
time  is  allowed,  the  teachers  must  devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
recitations  from  the  various  text  books  approved  and  assigned  to  the 
schools  by  the  inspector  general.  The  board  of  education  believes,  and 
acts  upon  the  belief,  that,  while  it  is  responsible  to  the  nation  for  the 
inculcating  of  sound  morality  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  the 
religious  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land  is  a  parental  responsibility 
which  cannot  be  transferred  to  others ;  and  the  result  of  this  action  has 
been  such  that  no  complaints  from  any  of  the  religious  denominations 
in  the  country  have  been  presented  to  the  board.  Teachers'  institutes 
are  held  semi-annually,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  common 
school  teachers  actually  employed  in  the  current  routine  of  school  exer- 
cises, and  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  opinions  on  vari- 
ous topics  connected  with  their  profession.  The  persons  who  conduct 
these  institutes  are  gentlemen  of  culture,  and  receive  their  programme 
of  exercises  directly  from  the  inspector  general.  These  institutes  hold 
eight  sessions  of  five  hours  each  during  the  summer  and  winter  vaca- 
tions, and  all  common  school  teachers  are  required  to  attend,  unless  ex- 
cused therefrom  by  their  scliool  agents.  The  pay  of  teachers  attending 
is  kept  up  during  the  sessions,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  travelling 
expenses  is  also  allowed. 

The  common  schools  are  supported  by  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $2  on 
all  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  and  by  special  grants 
from  the  legislature.  The  amount  of  school  tax  raised  in  each  district 
constitutes  the  district's  school  fund.  The  unexpended  balances  of  one 
district  school  fund  cannot  be  used  to  supplement  the  deficiency  in  the 
school  treasury  of  any  other ;  consequently,  the  legislature  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board  of  education  biennially  a  lump  sum,  to  be  used  by 
"it  to  supplement  any  deficiency  which  may  occur  in  the  funds  of  the 
poorer  districts.  In  this  manner  the  common  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom  have  been  kept  open  full  time.  The  common  schools  are 
free,  and  the  annual  cost  to  the  nation  of  each  child  educated  in  them 
was  in  the  year  1874  $7.40.  The  census  of  1872  gave  8,931  as  the  num.  , 
ber  of  school  children  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  number 
8,287,  or  92.8  per  cent.,  were  in  actual  attendance. 

The  select  schools  supplement  the  common  schools  to  a  certain  exteut. 
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The  English  language  is  taught  in  them,  whereas  the  commoa  schools 
are  all  taught  iu  the  Ha,waiian  language.  The  necessity  of  including 
the  study  of  English  was  forced  upon  the  government.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  people  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  a  mine  of 
gold  was  hidden  in  the  English  language.  They  began  to  send  their 
children  to  the  ephemeral  English  schools  which  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic  all  over  the  kingdom.  English  speaking  foreigners  entered  into 
the  school  business  side  by  side  with  natives  who  boasted  a  smatter- 
ing of  the,  tongue,  chiefly  to  reap  the  harvest  of  dollars  which  appeared 
ripe  for  their  sickles.  The  common  schools  were  in  danger  of  being 
closed  for  want  of  pupils,  the  fever  for  the  acquirement  of  the  English 
language  pervading  etery  district  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  people 
entered  upon  the  campaign  of  mastering  the  difficulties  of  a  foreign 
tongue  without  counting  the  cost.  The  popular  idea  was  that  the  poor- 
est pilpil  should  be  turned  out  a  finished  linguist  in  six  months,  or  a 
year  at  most.  Consequently,  when  the  children  returned  home  month 
after  month  with  the  well  worn  primer  still  in  their  hands,  and  tongues 
unlimbered  by  the  English  elementary  sounds,  the  patience  of  the 
parents  was  worn  out,  and,  "  wearying  of  it,"  they  returned  them  to  the 
common  schools.  In  the  meanwhile  the  children  had  forgotten  what 
they  had  been  previously  taught  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  had  to  go 
over  the  old  course  again,  pulling  up  weeds  in  the  poorly  cultivated 
tract.  At  this  juncture  the  department  of  education  stepped  in,  and 
organized  the  class  of  select  schools,  wherein  pupils  could  be  taught 
the  elements  of  an  English  education,  provided  their  parents  would 
agree  to  keep  them  at  school  for  a  sufficient  period.  Gradually  these 
were  separated  into  boarding  and  day  schools. 

The  government  school  system  culminates  in  the  National  College, 
situated  on  a  hill  600  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  island  of  Maui.  Here, 
the  young  Hawaiian,  thirsting  for  a  higher  education  than  that  to  be 
obtained  in  the  common  or  select  school,  may  obtain  it.  There  is  a  course 
of  four  years.  Students  entering  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education.  The 
Hawaiian  language  is  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  although  English  is  also 
taught.  A  normal  course  of  two  years  for  teachers  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  college. 

The  legislature  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  prepared,  by  special  act, 
a  "reformatory  and  industrial"  school  for  the  juvenile  offenders  of  the 
nation.  This  institution  is  also  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  is  wholly  supported  by  biennial  grants  from  the  legis- 
lature. The  juveniles  placed  there  are  compelled  to  .labor,  chiefly  at 
agriculture,  and  are  also  taught  in  school  three  hours  daily,  Saturdays 
and  Sabbaths  excepted.  Whenever  opportunity  affords,  the  board  of 
education  binds  out  pupils,  having  long  terms  to  serve,  to  parties  who 
will  teach  them  a  useful  trade  and  have  them  taught  the  rudiments  of 
an  education. 
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La  adiiitioa  to  its  own  school  system,  the  board  of  education  is  re- 
quired by  hiw  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to  the  various 
female  seminaries  which  have  been  established  iu  the  islands.  The 
nation  realizes  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  faithfully  educating  its 
future  mothers.  A  more  laborious  and  self-denying  class  of  teachers 
does  riot  exist  than  the  ladies  who  have  the  immediate  control  of  the 
education  of  Hawaiian  girls  in  these'  boarding  schools.  The  method 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education  to  render  aid  to  these  seminaries  is 
by  granting  them  fees  per  capita  for  all  girls  entering  the  schools  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  continuing  such  fees  until  che  age  of  sixteen. 
Within  these  limitations,  and  provided  that  an  annual  fee  of  not  more 
than  $50  is  charged  for  each  pupil,  to  defray  expenses  of  board  and 
tuition,  by  the  trustees  of  the  seminary,  the  board  assists  each  pupil  in 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  at  school.  After  six  months'  attendance  at 
school  the  school  trustees  can  draw  for  each  pupil  the  sum  of  $10, 
and  for  every  six  months'  additional  and  consecutive  attendance  $5, 
until  the  sura  of  $30  annually  is  reached,  when  the  amount  remains 
fixed  at  that  figure  until  the  pupil  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  all 
further  aid  ceases.  In  return  for  this  aid  on  the  part  of  the  government 
the  board  of  education  exercises  a  general  oversight,  ".with  the  right  to 
visit  and  to  inquire  into  the  general  condition  and  operation"  of  the 
seminaries,  "and  to  see  that  the  objects  of  the  public  endowment  or 
support  are  faithfully  executed." 

Private  or  independent  schools,  existing  without  aid  from  the  public 
funds,  are  obliged  to  hold  one  hundred  and  eighty  sessions  annually,  and 
each  session  must  continue  not  less  than  three  hours ;  otherwise,  the  law 
does  not  recognize  them  as  schools,  and  the  children  attending  them  must 
be  sent  to  a  regularly  organized  school,  or  be  liable  to  punishment  for  tru- 
ancy. This  law  became  necessary  in  the  interests  of  popular  education, 
to  restrain  the  great  number  of  imcompetent  persons,  native  and  foreign, 
from  establishing  what  it  pleased  them  to  call  schools,  keeping  them  for 
any  time  it  pleased  them,  and  disbanding  them  at  pleasure.  The  law 
at  present  requires  each  one  who  desires  to  establish  an  independent 
school,  unless  he  be  a  person  well  known  as  a  competent  educator  in  the 
community,  or  has  satisfactory  credentials  from  abroad,  to  appear  be-' 
fore  the  school  agent  of  the  district  in  which  he  desires  to  establish  his 
school,  backed  by  a  petition  from  the  patrons  of  the  proposed  school. 
The  school  agent,  upon  receiving  such  application,  designates  a  citizen 
of  the  district  to  act  upon  a  board  of  examination,  the  candidate  for 
the  school  appoints  a  friend,  and  these  two  appointees  choose  a  third, 
and  if  the  resulting  examination  before  this  board  is  deemed  by  them 
satisfactory,  the  applicant  is  granted  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and 
upon  bis  showing  this  certificate  to  the  school  agent  he  is  authorized 
to  open  a  school. 

The  registry  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  is  by  law  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  department  of  education,  as  is  also  the  taking  of  the 
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ceusus  every  sixth  year.  The  preparatiou  of  text  books  in  the  vernac- 
ular demands  much  time  and  attention,  and  devolves  upon  the  inspect- 
or general,  who  is  generally  authorized  by  the  board,  to  employ  the  as- 
sistance of  competent  persons  in  the  various  details  of  preparation. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  would  now  pass  across  the  Pacific  and  call 
upon  Dr.  Murray,  who' represents  the  educationalinterests  of  Japan. 

Dr.  David  Murray,  foreign  superintendent  of  education  for  Japan, 
then  came  forward.  He  said  the  present  system  of  education  in  Japan 
is  a  new  departure  made  necessary  by  foreign  nations  (through  Com- 
modore Perry  and  others)  forcing  their  way  into  tbat  country  and  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  Japan  to  become  formally  a  member  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Contact  and  intercourse  with  those  nations  has  made 
necessary  a  new  kind  of  education.  The  Japanese  had  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation before  that,  which  had  grown  up  during  many  centuries,  and 
which  had  grown  in  such  a  way  that  it  answered  the  purposes  of  civili- 
zation and  culture  in  that  country ;  but  when  these  European  nations 
made  their  way  there  and  the  Japanese  race  was  compelled  to  come  face 
to  face  with  that  new  civilization,  with  that  new  culture,  with  this  new 
knowledge,  then  it  madei  necessary  a  change,  and,  like  a  uation  of  sensi- 
ble men,  they  made  the  change.  That  change  consists  in  introducing, 
in  place  of  the  old  Chinese  education,  which  was  carried  on  to  so  great 
an  extent,  (and  which  corresponds  with  the  education  given  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  when  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Latin  and  Greek  classics 
composed  the  entire  course  of  education,)  the  new  education,  which 
attempts  to  meet  these  new  circumstances,  and  the  system  of  schools 
that  has  been  established,  which  includes  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  has  been  arranged  upon  this  idea. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  common  school  system  of  education  which  at- 
tempts to  give  an  education  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  empire.  This 
is  a  new  departure,  a  new  idea.  It  is  an  idea  that  originated  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  long  since  that  these  western  countries  have  learned  to 
think  that  universal  education  is  necessary  for  a  nation.  This  idea  of 
education,  so  far  as  government  provision  is  concerned,  pertained 
to  the  gentry  of  the  country,  to  the  nobility. .  But  when  it  was  found 
that  this  nation  had  to  meet  with  nations  who  were  universally  educa- 
ted, the  idea  of  universal  education  also  became  necessary ;  so,  through- 
out the  whole  empire  we  have  scattered  schools  which  are  intended  to 
give  the  elementary  education  necessary  for  boys  and  girls. 

Commissioner  Eaton  desired  Dr.  Murray  to  state  something  of  the 
specific  courses  of  study  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Murray  went  on  to  say  that  the  course  of  study  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  courses  of'  study  that  have  been  found  beneficial  and  serviceable 
in  other  countries  to  the  circumstances  and  language  of  that  country. 
The  written  language  of  Japan  is  largely  in  the  Chinese  alphabet,  writ- 
ten in  Chinese  characters ;  and  hence  the  early  part  of  the  education  of 
these  boys  and  girls  is  taken  up  with  learning  the  meaning  of  these 
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Chinese  characters.  The  auinber  of  Chinese  characters  intended  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools  would,  he  supposed,  be  about  3,000 ;  that 
is,  every  boy  and  girl  is  expected  to  learn  to  make  with  facility,  and 
'vyith  some  degree  of  skill,  these  3,000  characters,  and  to  be  able  to  know 
any  one  of  them  at  sight,  just  as  boys  and  girls  in  this  country  learn  to 
read  nevr  words  op  the  printed  page  at  sight.  This  question  of  the  lan- 
guage is  much  more  difficult  there  than  in  any  other  country  that  he 
knows  of.  Then  follow,  in  their  order,  the  studies  that  naturally  come. 
The  pupils  are  taught  the  geography  of  their  own  country,  and  the  geog- 
raphy of  foreign  countries.  These  about  compose  the  studies  of  the 
elementary  course.  Following  this  we  have  secondary  schools,  in- 
tended to  fill  the  place  between  the  higher  education  and  elementary 
education.  The  course  of  study  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  ot 
the  language,  which  in  Japan  is  a  constant  study  and  must  be  followed 
up  from  early  youth  until  manhood  in  order  that  it  may  be  mastered,  and 
that  pupils  may  become  thorough  Japanese  scholars. 
The  chairman  here  announced  that  Dr.  Murray's  time  had  expired.   • 

Mr.  John  Hancock  said  that  there  was  one  point  in  the  report  read  by 
Dr.  Harris  to  which  he  would  like  to  call  attention,  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  public  schools.  He  wished  to  know 
what  has  been  the  experience  of  those  present.  Dr.  Harris  provides  a 
curriculum  of  study  that  goes  round  and  round,  and  the  pupil  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  expected  to  touch  every  point  in  that  circle,  to  have 
something  of  mathematics,  something  of  language,  and  something  of 
natural  science.  This  is  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  in  this 
country  very  largely.  As  Dr.  Meyerberg  has  said,  there  is  a  cry  on  one 
hand  that  we  are  overburdening  the  children  with  a  great  number  of 
studies ;  and  on  the  other  hand  comes  up  this  cry,  that  the  natural 
sciences  are  coming  into  great  prominence,  and  they  ought  to  be  taught ; 
that  no  one  ought  to  go  out  of  the  elementary  schools  without  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sciences.  And  there  is  a  practical 
diflaculty  of  so  shaping  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  as 
that  that  course  shall  bring  before  the  pupils  of  those  schools  these  ele- 
ments without  crowding  the  study  of  something  else  that  is  equally  or 
more  important.  He  said  that  was  a  point  he  would  like  to  have  dele- 
gates from  foreign  countries  touch. 

The  chairman  said  the  subject  was  still  open  for  discussion,  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
States  of  our  own  country  might  be  heard  from.  He  would  call  upon 
President  E.  E.  White. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  president  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  addressed 
the  confei^ence.  He  said  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Harris,  and  he  hoped  that  at  some  future  day  there  would  be  a 
thorough  discussion  of  its  central  recommendation.  The  paper  states 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  one  course  of  general  instruction  as  a  prepara- 
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tion  for  all  special  courses.  If  that  is  true,  it  solves  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem iu  American  education.  A  continuous,  uniform,  general  course  for 
all  grades  of  pupils  and  for  all  pursuits  would  greatly  simplify  the  prob- 
lem. He  did  not  understand  Dr.  Harris  to  hold  that  special  courses,  as 
in  law,  or  medicine,  or  technology,  should  come  out  of  this  general  course 
at  the  same  point,  but  that  the  general  preparation  for  all  these  courses 
should  be  the  same,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  the  different  courses 
coming  out  at  different  points. 

If  this  be  true,  the  public  school  course  will  be  a  proper  preparation 
for  the  college,  and  also  for  the  scientific  school,  the  technical  sohoolj 
and  the  professional  school,  and  we  shall  not  need  separate  courses  of 
study  as  a  preparation  for  these  different  higher  courses.  This  position 
of  Dr.  Harris  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed.  He  was  inclined  to 
accept  it,  (for  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  friend,)  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  accepted  it  without  qualification.  He 
believed  that  a  general  course  of  preparation  for  all  special  courses  of 
higher  education  should  include  all  the  great  representative  branches 
of  fetudy.  Usin^  Dr.  Hill's  celebrated  illustration,  a  true  course  of 
study  is  a  spiral  stairway  surrounding  the  great  pillars  of  knowledge 
and  cutting  off'  a  section  of  each  at  each  round  of  ascent.  He  believed 
that  this  is  true ;  but  should  a  general  course  of  education  leading  to 
the  several  special  courses  have  these  representative  branches  in  the 
same  proportion  at  each  round  of  ascent  ?  Natural  and  physical  science, 
languages,  mathematics,  the  science  of  man,  etc.,  should  enter  into 
every  general  course ;  but  is  it  true  that  at  every  step  of  these  courses 
these  several  representative  studies  should  enter  in  the  same  j^ropor- 
tion  F  In  a  general  course  of  study  leading  to  technological  studies 
should  the  languages  be  taught  to  the  same  extent  as  in  a  general 
course  leading  to  professional  studies  ?  He  was  not  quite  clear  on  this 
point.  He  could  see  that  these  great  branches  of  learning  should  be 
included  in  all  courses  of  general  education;  but  he  did  not  see  that 
they  should  enter  into  all  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  chairman  announced  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  evening 
meeting,  and  invited  all  present  to  attend,  and  to  extend  the  invitation 
to  others. 

He  then  declared  the  conference  adjourned,  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Judges'  Pavilion,  CSintennial  Grounds, 

Fhiladel;pMa,  Pa.,  July  17, 1876 — 8  p.  m. 
The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Phelps,  who  announced  that  the  topic  for  the  evening's  discussion 
was:    "The  ieacher  in  different   countries:   his  preparation,  status, 
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salary,  and  tenure  of  office;"  and  called  upon  Dr.  J.  Gr.  Hodgins,  of  Oa. 
tario,  Canada,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Hodgins  said  there  are  two  subjects  to  which  the  department  of 
education  in  Ontario  has  given  special  attention  during  the  last  few 
years,  both  of  which  affect  the  teacher.  The.  first  .is  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  school-house  and  its  accommodations,  and  the  second  is 
the  teacher  himself.  In  both  of  these  respects  very  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  five  years,  especially  in  the  condition 
and  status  of  the  teacher. 

No  person  can  be  employed  in  any  public  school  in  Ontario,  even  in 
the  capacity  of  a  monitor,  unless  he  shall  have  been  examined  and  shall 
have  received  a  certificate  from  some  officer  connected  with  the  system 
of  education.  He  first  begins  as  a  monitor  in  the  schools,  that  is,  a 
person  who  acts  as  a  subordinate  assistant  to  the  teacher.  His  next 
position  would  be  that  of  an  assistant,  not  an  assistant  teacher,  but 
simply  an  office  of  the  next  higher  grade  to  that  of  monitor.  For  both 
.of  these  positions  he  must  hold  a  certificate  from  a  county  inspector, 
after  undergoing  an  examination  for  the  particular  office.  If  he  should 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  some  extent  in  either  or  both  of 
these  offices,  then  he  becomes  eligible  for-  an  examination  as  a  third 
class  teacher.  After  having  served  in  that  capacity,  for  three  years  he 
then  becomes  eligible  as  a  second  class,  and,  in  two  years  afterward,  as 
a  first  class  teacher.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  system  of  examination- 
is  this,  that  when  he  aspires  to  the  office,  even  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
teacher,  he  must  submit  to  an  examination  which  is  common  to  all  the 
teachers  of  that  grade  throughout  the  province.  That  examination 
takes  place  on  a  specified  day  and  hour  in  every  county  in  the  province. 
Precisely  the  same  papers  (those  papers  having  been  prepared  by  a  cen- 
tral committee)  are  sent  out  under  seal  to  inspectors  or  county  school 
officers,  with  special  directions  that  the  envelopes  shall  not  be  opened 
until  such  a  day  and  such  an  hour,  when  the  envelopes  shall  be  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  candidates  and  their  contents  distributed  by  the 
examiners.  The  examination,  therefore,  is  uniform  throughout  the 
province,  taking  place  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour.  The 
question  papers  for  these  examinations  have,  as  I  have  said,  been  pre- 
pared by  a  central  committee,  so  that  the  standard  of  the  examination 
is  uniform  throughout  the  province.  Upon  the  result  6f  the  examina- 
tion the  candidate  receives  a  certificate  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  is  valid  for  three  years  within  his  own  county,  and  not  valid  in 
any  other  county  of  the  province,  unless  specially  indorsed  by  the  in- 
spector of  that  county.  He  must  remain  in  that  grade,  at  the  option 
of  the  inspector,  at  least  three  years  before  he  can  contest  for  a  higher 
grade ;  and  when  he  aspires  to  that  grade  he  is  subject  to  another  ex- 
amination of  a  similar  kind  on  other  papers  prepared  by  the  same 
authority  and  sent  out  to  all  the  counties  in  the  province.  That  exami- 
nation is  much  more  rigid,  and  takes  a  higher  range  of  subjects  than 
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tbatof  the  third  class  or  lower  grade.  He  must  hold  the  certificate  he  then 
obtains  for  two  years,  whea  he  may  aspire  to  the  very  highest  grade,  or 
first  class  certificate,  valid  throughout  the  province.  A  peculiarity  of 
this  third  and  last  examination  is  this,  that  while  the  papers  or  quesr 
tions  are  prepared  by  the  central  authority  the  answers  are  examined 
by  the  same  authority,  and  not  by  a  county  authority.  All  the  answers 
received  from  the  candidates  for  first  class  certificates  are  sent  up  to 
the  education  department  at  Toronto,  and  are  there  examined  by  a  cen- 
tral board  appointed  by  the  government.  On  the  favorable  result  of 
that  examination  the  candidate  receives  either  a  first  class  certificate 
of  the  grade  A  or  B,  the  purpose  of  which  distinction  I  shall  explain. 
A  person  holding  a  first  class  certificate  of  the  grade  Bis  entitled,  ex. 
officio,  to  become  a  county  examiner  of  public  school  teachers.  The 
examination  for  that  certificate  is  exceedingly  rigid;  and  when  I  meh- 
tion  the  fact  that,  of  the  grades  A  and  B  first  class  certificate,  out  of 
"upward  of  5,500  teachers  iu  the  province  only  250  are  either  first  grade 
A  or  first  grade  B,  you  will  see  how  exceedingly  difficult  is  the  exami- 
nation for  the  first  class  certificate.  The  reasons  for  that,  I  think;,  you 
will  agree  with  me,  are  obvious.  From  the  fact  that  the  holder  of  the 
first  class  certificate,  grade  B,  is  entitled,  ex  officio,  to  become  a  county 
examiner,  it  is  very  important  that  his  qualifications  should  be  of  a  very 
superior  order.  Then  the  holder  of  the  first  class  certificate,  grade  A, 
•has  the  right,  ex  officio,  to  become  a  county  inspector;  he  requires  no 
further  examination,  and  bis  qualifications  are  prescribed  in  that  way. 
Another  reason  for  maintaining  so  high  a  standard  is  this,  that  no  per- 
son holding  a  lower  grade  certificate  than  first  A  should  be  appointed  to 
inspect  the  schools  of  teachers  who  may  possibly  attain  a  higher  grade 
than  himself.  It  was  therefore  wisely  determined  that  no  person  should 
be  appointed  inspector  of  the  public  schools  who  does  not  give  oflBcial 
evidence  that  he  possesses  the  highest  possible  qualifications  which  a 
teacher  of  any  public  school  in  his  own  provinceis  required  to  have  under 
the  regulations.     So  much  for  the  examination  and  status  of  teachers. 

The  salaries  are  not  yet  equal  to  what  we  hope  they  will  become  by 
and  by;  but  they  have  gone  ^  up  with  some  regularity  within  the  last 
five  years.  The  ordinary  salary  of  a  second  class  teacher  (it  is  not 
worth  while  to  refer  to  the  third  class,  as  their  compensation  depends  so 
much  on  the  locality  and  character  of  the  school)  is  from  $350  to  $500 
and  $600  a  year  in  gold.  Those  of  the  higher  grades  are  generally  from 
$500  to  $i;000,  gold. 

In  regard  to  another  point  which  affects  the  status  of  the  teacher,  I 
may  mention  that,  in  order  to  keep  teachers  in  the  profession,  (and  I 
suppose  that  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  every  state  experiences, ) 
we  hold  out  the  additional  inducements  to  which  I  have  referred  to 
those  who  aspire  to  the  highest  places  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 
The  prize  is,  that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  become  examiners  of 
teachers  and  inspectors  of  public  schools,  the  latter  being  the  very  high- 
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est  rank  to  which  they  can  attain  in  the  profession  in  the  province. 
That  rank  is  considered  to  be  a  very  high  one  indeed.    But  further  to 
encourage  persons  to  remain  in  the  profession  as  long  as  they  can  effi- 
ciently discharge  its  duties,  we  have  provided  a  fund  by  means  of  which 
teachers,  having  become  worn  out  in  the  profession,  shall  have  the  right, 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty,  to  retire,  and  to  receive  a  pension,  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  $6  per  year  for  each  year  of  service,  and  an 
additional  dollar  per  annum,  if  the  teacher  shall  have  reached  the  high- 
est grade  in  his  profession.    We  have,  I  think,  now  nearly  three  hun- 
dred venerable  men  pensioned  as  teachers  in  the  province,  drawing  at 
that  rate  per  annum  for  their  services  in  past  years.    You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  average  age  of  those  persons,  according  to  the 
last  report,  is  at  least  sixty-five  years,  and  the  average  amount  of  service 
which  those  teachers  have  rendered  to  the  province  i»  about  twenty- 
two  years.    I  think  there  is  no  feature  of  our  system  of  education  that 
commends  itself  so  entirely  to  the-judgment  of  the  practical  man  and 
the  benevolent  heart  of  the  philanthropic  man  as  this  special  and  (on 
this  continent)  peculiar  feature  of  our  public  school  system.     We  have, 
as  you  see,  in  these  ways  endeavored  not  only  to  fix  the  status  of  the 
teacher  as  high  as  possible,  but  also  to  reward  him  for  his  past  services 
after  he  shall  have  become  worn  out  in  the  service.    And  I  may  add  in 
regard  to  this  provision  of  the  school  law,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  teacher  should  reach  the  age  of  sixty  years ;  if  he  becomes  disabled 
from  any  cause— even  from  causes  not  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  his 
profession — if  he  should  become  permanently  sick  or  deranged,  or  be- 
come disabled  by  accident,  then  he  has  the  right  to  retire  and  receive  a 
pension,  he  or  his  friends  furnishing  evidence  of  the  facts  satisfactory  to 
the  department.    One  Of  the  most  agreeable  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  department  is  the  examination  of  these  cases  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  them,  though  rarely,  of  teachers  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  from  sixty  to  seventy  or  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.    It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  recom- 
mend to  the  honorable  the  minister  of  education  that  such  and  such 
persons,  having  become  superannuated  jn  the  service  as  public  school 
teachers,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  according  to  the  length  of 
their  service. 

In  reply  to  questions  Dr.  Hodgina  stated  that  the  classics  are  not 
taught  in  the  public  school,  but  in  the  high  school,  and  that  there  is  no 
limit  attached  to  the  age  of  an  inspector.  * 

On  being  asked  to  state  the  annual  pay  received  by  these  county 
inspectors.  Dr.  Hodgins  said  that  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  one 
peculiarity  about  their  school  system  which  he  hoped  they  would  be 
able  to  extend  further.  The  salaries  of  inspectors  are  fixed  by  law  at 
$5  per  school,  payable  by  the  county,  an'd  $5  per  school,  payable  by  the 
province ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inspector  is  a  provincial  officer, 
yet  having  a  county  status.    By  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  ' 
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the  inspector  receives  really  more  than  the  atuouat  named;  because  a 
department  of  a  school  is  considered  a  school — that  is,  a  department 
of  the  school  which  is  under  a  teacher  with  a  register  of  his  own  and 
in  separate  rooms  requires  as  much  care  and  inspection  as  any  school. 
In  that  way  his  salary  is  somewhat  increased ;  but  in  addition  to  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  certain  specified  allowance  for  services  rendered  in  the 
settlement  of  dispute^  and  in  other  ways  his  salary  is  increased  so  that 
it  is  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year  in"  gold. 

The  chairman  said  the  conference  hoped  to  hear  from  some  other  gen- 
tlemen representing  foreign  countries  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Meyeebeeg,  of  Sweden,  then  addressed  the  conference.  He  said 
he  had  already  spoken  of  popular  instruction  in  Sweden,  and  he  would 
now  give  some  idea  of  higher  education  in  that  country.  He  thought 
it  a  great  advantage  that  the  popular  schools  have  no  connection  with 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  If  the  public  or  common  school  were 
to  prepare  for  higher  grades,  they  could  not  do  as  good  work  as  they 
now  do.  While  their  only  aim  was  to  teach  the  common  branches 
thoroughly,  they  could  show  excellent  results.  The  more  advanced 
public  schools  teach,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  some  ele- 
ments of  secondary  instruction.  These  schools  are  intended  for  sjich 
children  as  can  devote  a  few  more  years  to  education  than  the  children 
in  general. 

Commissioner  Eaton  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  saying  that  he 
hoped  he  would  say  something  about  the  teachers  in  Sweden. 

Professor  Meyer  berg,  continuing,  said  he  wished  to  state  that  they 
have  now  in  Sweden  twelve  normal  schools,  ten  for  male  and  two  for 
female  teachers.  The  normal  course  is  now  three  years.  Since  there 
were  many  applications  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools,  the  stand- 
ard for  admission  has  been  raised.  The  branches  of  instruction  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  common  schools,  and  also  physics,  chemistry,  draw- 
ing, and  gymnastics. 

Commissioner  Eaton  inquired  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  education. 

Professor  Meyerberg  answered  that  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  pedagogy  in  the  first  class  and  four  hours  a  weeik  in  the 
second  class  schools.  The  students  of  normal  schools  have  also  practical 
exercises  in  day  and  evening  schools.  In  Stockholm  a  school  of  nearly 
400  pupils  is  connected  with  the  normal  school.  The  professor  said 
there  is  a  great  want  of  good  teachers,  especially  of  good  female 
teachers,  in  Sweden.  The  employment  of  female  teachers  has  not  been 
favored  very  much  heretofore,  but  now  there  seems  to  be  a  general  de- 
mand for  them. 

In  Stockholm,  there   are   four   female   to   one  male  teacher.    The 
female  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for 
their  great  zeal  in  school. 
4  En 
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Their  salaries  are  the  same  as  those  of  male  teachers  in  all  country 
schools,  but  in  cities  female  teachers  receive  less  than  male.  The  allow- 
ances of  teachers  consist  of  money  and  a  dwelling-house  with  garden, 
the  average  amount  paid  being  500  crowns,*  annually.  In  some  places 
teachers  also  receive  the  necessary  fuel.  Salaries,  he  said,  are  raised 
every  five  years.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  generosity  of  the  local 
school  authorities  whether  salaries  are  high  or  low,  because  it  was  left 
to  them  to  fix  the  amount. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  smaller  schools  pay  that  amount, 
Professor  Meyerberg  said  they  do.  But  there  are  o^her  schools,  called 
infant  schools ;  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are 
less,  and  these  teachers  have  not  passed  an  examination  in  the  normal 
school.  They  are  trained  in  a  school  connected  with  the  normal  school, 
or  in  other  schools  established  by  the  government.  Sweden  is  divided 
into  different  governments,  each  government  having  an  assembly,  aad 
sometimes  this  government  assembly  establishes  normal  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  female  teachers  for  the  infant  schools. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  how  these  salaries  compare  with  those 
paid  for  services  in  other  positions.  Professor  Meyerberg  said  that  in  the 
towns  and  cities  teachers  are  better  paid.  They  receive  about  1,500, 
2,200,  or  2,400  Swedish  crowns.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  salaries 
because  those  for  the  various  officers  differ  so  widely.  The  highest 
salary  in  his  country  is  about  20,000  Swedish  crowns.  The  salary 
of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Swedish  army  is  about  500  Swedish  crowns ;  a 
captain  has  about  1,200,  and  a  colonel  3,000,  and  sometimes  4,000  crowns. 
Clergymen  are  very  differently  paid,  because  they  are  paid  from  the 
different  psyishes,  and  their  compensation  depends  upon  the  number 
of  the  faithful  under  their  charge.  They  are  generally  paid  500,  600, 
700,  800  Swedish  crowns. 

Commissioner  Eaton  here  desired  to  ask  Professor  Meyerberg  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  status  of  the  teacher  in  Sweden,  his  rights,  the  con- 
ditions of  his  tenure  of  office,  conditions  of  removal  from  office,  and 
whether  he  receives  a  pension. 

Professor  Meyerberg  replied  that  a  teacher  can  be  removed  from  his 
place  upon  an  admonition  from  the  board  of  instruction  in  the  parish- 
If  he  were  accused  of  a  fault,  and  lost  his  place,  he  had  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  king.  It  very  seldom  happened,  however,  that  teachers 
were  discharged.  They  did  not  generally  lose  their  places  unless  they 
were  incapable. 

He  was  then  asked  if  the  position  is  for  life,  provided  no  offence 
be  committed  against  the  law  and  the  teacher  remain  competent,  and 
and  if  teachers  receive  a  pension. 

He  replied  that  it  is  a  life  position,  and  that  teachers  receive  a  pen- 
sion after  thirty  years'  service,  when  they  are  sixty  years  old.    This 


*  The  value  of  the  Swedish  crown  in  United  States  gold  coin  is  26.8  cents. 
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pension  was  three-fourths  of  their  salary.  If  they  become  sick  after 
ten  years'  service,  they  receive  a  slightly  reduced  salary.  He  thought 
the  reduction  was  about  4  per  cent,  a  year  for  each  year  of  service. 

He  was  requested  to  state  how  many  teachers  in  his  country  are 
now  drawing  pensions. 

He  answered  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  yet ;  he  supposed  not 
more  than  600  or  700. 

He  was  then  asked  if  this  pension  was  paid  by  the  government. 

He  replied  it  was  paid  in  this  way:  the  government  or  diet  has  given 
a  sum  (about  half  a  million)  to  constitute  a  fund,  and  the  parish  or 
board  of  instruction  must  contribute  to  this  fund  4  per  cent,  of  the 
salary.  If  the  teacher  dies,  the  wife  and  children  receive  a  pension, 
and  to  this  pension  the  teacher  must  contribute  himself.  In  case  of  a 
female  teacher  being  married,  her  husband  becomes  the  pensioner. 
[Laughter.]  If  husband  and  wife  are  both  teachers,  they  are  each  en- 
titled to  a  pension. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Are  any  teachers  employed  except  those 
who  have  taken  a  course  in  the  normal  schools  ?  Professor  Meyerberg 
said  there  are  some  in  the  towns  and  cities.  In  Stockholm  there  are 
a  few.  Young  students  and  those  they  call  doctors  of  philosophy  are 
employed  in  the  schools  there  because  of  the  lack  of  teachers ;  and  gen- 
erally after  some  years'  service,  if  they  are  found  to  be  efficient,  they 
receive  the  right  from  the  government  to  bs  considered  examining 
teachers. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  pensions  are  paid  to  civil  offi- 
cers generally  after  a  certain  term  of  service,  or  if  they  are  confined 
to  teachers,  he  answered  that  there  are  different  pensiop  funds  that 
the  civil  officers  themselves  had  established.  The  question  of  allowing 
all  officers  pensions  was  being  agitated.  All  clergymen  have  pensions. 
If  a  clergyman  dies,  his  wife  generally  has  his  income  during  two  years 
from  a  fund  formed  by  the  clergymen  of  different  districts. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Professor  Meyerberg  stated  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  teacher  to  be  discharged  by  a  board  of  education  without 
some  cause  being  assigned.  If  he  were  a  drunkard  or  a  criminal  he 
would  be  discharged. 

On  being  asked  who  examined  the  teachers.  Professor  Meyerberg 
replied  that  they  are  examined  by  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools. 

Being  asked  whether  teachers  in  cities  are  supplied .  with  houses, 
he  answered  they  are  not.  They  were  formerly  furnished  houses  in 
Stockholm,  but  now  there  are  thirty  to  forty  teachers  in  one  school- 
house,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  all  to  live  there. 

He  was  asked  as  to  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  teacher  in  the 
public  school.  He  answered  he  must  have  been  three  years  in  the 
normal  school,  and  have  passed  the  examination  there. 

To  the  question.  Must  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  the  normal  school  be  equal  to  those  of  persons  who  have  grad  - 
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uatecl  there  1  he  auswered  that  they  must.  It  depended  upon  the  super- 
intendents or  boards  of  instruction  whether  such  persons  should  be 
employed  in  the  schools.  If  such  teachers  proved  satisfactory  after 
trial,  they  were  given  by  the  government  the  same  rights  as  a  teacher 
who  had  been  examined. 

Commissioner  Eaton  said  he  believed  they  have  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  of  Sweden  what  are  called  ambulatory  schools. 

Professor  Meyerberg  answered  that  they  have. 

He  was  then  asked  by  Commissioner  Eaton  whether  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  have  all  been  educated  in  the  normal  schools,  and,  if  the 
school  is  held  only  a  few  months  in  a  place,  how  they  could  afford  to 
employ  teachers  educated  in  the  normal  schools. 

He  answered  that  these  ambulatory  schools  are  mostly  in  districts 
in  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  where  the  population  is  sparse.  The 
teacher  comes  to  the  children ;  and  in  these  districts  there  are  more 
so-called  infant  schools  than  any  other  kind.  In  some  of  the  large  dis- 
tricts with  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants  there  are  three  or  four 
infant  schools,  which  are  generally  taught  by  female  teachers.  These 
teachers  are  not  examined  in  the  normal  school,  but  in  a  school  estab- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  female  teachers  who  are  to  teach  infant 
schools. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  permanent  school- 
houses  for  these  schools,  he  said  sometimes  there  are  and  sometimes  not. 

He  was  then  asked  how  far  the  scholars  travel  to  these  schools,  and 
answered  about  three  English  miles,  which  was  too  much. 

Asked  to  what  extent  the  Kindergarten  system  prevails,  if  at  all, 
he  replied  tlyit  the  Kindergarten  system  prevails  in  Stockholm  and  in 
some  other  cities  and  towns,  but  not  in  the  country. 

He  was  asked  if  a  teacher  in  Sweden  proved  incompetent,  or  unsatis- 
factory to  the  people  in  any  way,  whether  there  are  any  means  of  re- 
moving him ;  and  also,  how  much  time  a  day  and  how  many  days  of 
the  year  are  occupied  by  school  instruction  in  the  rural  districts  and 
small  towns.  He  answered  if  the  teacher  was  incapa]^le  certainly  he 
could  be  removed,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so.  The  matter 
must  first  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school, 
and  he  must  examine  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  and  report 
upon  it ;  then  the  teacher  may  perhaps  get  an  admonition  from  the 
board  of  instruction,  and  afterward  be  removed ;  but  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  remove  him  except  for  sufficient  cause.  Formerly  the 
peasants  in  the  country  wished  that  the  teacher  might  give  instruction 
as  many  hours  a  day  as  possible,  but  now  there  is  a  regulation  that 
they  shall  not  teach  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  As  to  the  number  of 
months  and  weeks,  that  varied ;  it  depends  upon  how  many  schools 
there  are  in  the  parish.  Generally  nearly  the  whole  year  is  given 
to  instruction  in  an  infant  school;  but  in  other  schools  the  time  is 
less. 
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la  reply  to  the  question  whether  education  is  compulsory  in  Swe- 
den, he  said  that  it  is.  If  parents  neglect  the  education  of  their 
children  they  are  ai  first  called  before  the  board  of  instruction,"  and 
receive  an  admonition  from  the  presiding  ofScer  of  that  board.  If  that 
have  no  effect,  the  board  of  instruction  can  take  the  children  and  have 
them  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  but  it  is  in  most  cases 
impossible  to  collect  money  from  such  parents,  since  they  are  generally 
poor. 

The  professor  was  asked  how  many  children  there  are  given  to  a 
teacher  on  the  average.  He  answered  in  the  schools  of  Stockholm  the 
average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  is  50.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  other  towns  and  cities.  In  the  country  the  number  ranges  from 
60  to  70,  and  often  more,  because  there  are  no  regulations- in  the  coun- 
try relative  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

Prof.  B.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  England,  said  that  perhaps  the  meeting 
would  like  to  know  something  respecting  the  training,  preparation,  and 
status  of  teachers  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  very  great  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  done  in  this  way  :  At  the 
age  of  13,  boys  and  girls,  the  best  of  the  school,  are  selected  as  can- 
didates for  pupil  teachers.  If  they  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily, 
they  are  apprenticed  for  five  years.  They  are  not  only  teachers  but 
pupils ;  that  is  to  say,  they  teach  in  the  school  according  to  ability,  and 
they  also  pursue  their  studies.  At  the  close  of  every  year  they  are  ex- 
amined by  the  government  inspector  or  examiner.  A  failure  in  this  ex- 
amination, or  a  failure  in  character,  or  inaptitude  to  teach,  disqualifies 
them,  and  they  drop  out.  The  same  takes  place"  according  to  a  graded 
scale  every  year,  until  by  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  of  a  certain 
number  of  young  people,  many  of  them  would  be  siftfed  out  and  only 
the  best  (the  cream  as  it  were)  remain.  At  the  close  of  their  appren- 
ticeship these  young  men  and  women  are  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  exam- 
ination preparatory  to  entrance  upon  the  normal  school.  If  they  pass 
this  examination  they  are  entitled  to  what  is  called  a  Queen's  scholar- 
ship; that  is  to  say,  to  a  maintenance  or  part  of  a  maintenance  in  a 
training  college  for  two  year^.  The  course  there,  perhaps,  may  be  de 
scribed  as  more  thorough  than  ambitious.  They  do  not  undertake 
classics  or  languages  very  much,  but  the  English  language  is  studied 
thoroughly,  and  mathematics  as  far  as  it  may  be  required  in  elementary 
schools.  But  great  attention  is  paid  in  these  training  colleges  to  physi- 
cal science,  chemistry,  and  botany.  Other  subjects  are  taught,  and  the 
students  are  very  strictly  examined  by  examiners  outside  of  the  college 
in  all  these  subjects.  These  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Close  of  the  term.  He  might  say  that  music  is  always  a 
subject  of  study,  and  also  drawing  in  its  four  branches— free  hand, 
perspective,  model,  and  geometrical— and  the  pupils  get  certificates 
for  excellence  in  each  of  these  subjects.  At  the  close  of  two  years 
these  young  people  are  examined    preparatory  to    their  going  out 
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as  teachers.  If  they  do  not  give  satisfaction  at  this  examination,  they 
fall  out  again ;  so  that  the  cr^me  de  la  crime  of  the  candidates  is  reserved 
for  the  wofk  of  teaching.  Bat  they  are  not  yet  fully  qualified.  They 
may  get  a  provisional  certificate  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  the  third 
degree ;  but  the  full  certificate  is  given  only  upon  actual  successful 
teaching —  upon  success  in  teaching  after  three  or  four  years'  experi- 
ence—  so  that  an  English  teacher  must  have  passed  through  nine  or  ten 
years  of  preparation  before  he  or  she  can  be  fully  equipped  for  the  work. 
He  said  he  had  not  the  figures  before  him  giving  the  exact  proportion 
of  those  now  engaged  in  teaching  of  this  class  who  have  gone  through 
the  process  described.  There  are  other  avenues  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing ;  as,  for  instance,  teachers  may  go  up  for  a  low  grade  of  certificates 
to  teach  in  the  rural  districts,  in  which  case  they  are  admitted  on  a 
lower  examination  and  without  passing  the  training  college.  Also  a 
lower  certificate  may  be  obtained  for  teaching  infant  schools,  but  he 
should  say  about  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  Eng- 
land are  such  as  have  passed  through  the  first  course  described. 

Now,  as  to  the  status  of  the  teacher  and  his  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment. No  one  ever  dreams  of  engaging  a  teacher  for  a  year  or  a  fixed 
term ;  the  engagement  is  considered  to  be  for  an  indefinite  term,  until 
he  or  she  can  better  the  situation.  There  is  no  thought  of  changing  a 
teacher  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  of  a  number  of  years,  unless  he  becomes 
inefficient,  and  then  the  manager  of  the  school  has  the  right  to  give  three 
months'  notice,  and  at  tlie  expiration  of  that  time  the  bargain  ends. 

With  regard  to  the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  Eugland,  he  thought  that  if 
translated  into  dollars,  it  would  be  expressed  something  in  this  way :  For 
a  small  rural  school  kept  by  a  lady  teacher,  it  would  be,  say,  $250  a 
year;  that  is  thejowest,  and  from  that  it  would  mjiint  up  by  a  gradual 
scale  to  $2,000  a  year  for  male  teachers  in  the  best  schools  in  the  cities. 
In  a  good  city  school,  in  Liverpool,  London,  or  Birmingham,  a  principal 
male  teacher  will  get  from  £200  to  £300  a  year  —  i.  e.  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500,  That  would  be  considered  a  good  salary.  The  ladies,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  are  not  paid  at  the  same  rate,  though  they  may  be  equally 
efficient.  Their  salaries  are  about  three-fourths  those  of  the  gentlemen ; 
a  master  would  get  £100,  and  a  mistress  £75.  One  great  grievance 
that  English  teachers  fee|l  is  this,  that  there  is  no  opening  out  of  the 
profession ;  that  is,  there  is  no  promotion,  no  reward  for  good  service. 
The  inspectors  are  appointed  entirely  outside  of  the  class  of  teachers. 
Their  power  is  very  great.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  inspectors'  report, 
and  there  is  no  pension,  he  was  sorry  to  say. 

Being  questioned  as  to  how  these  inspectors  are  chosen.  Professor 
Jones  replied  that  they  are  government  appointees.  They  are  re- 
quired to  be  first  class  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men  in  honors,  so  that 
their  education  is  guaranteed,  but  not  their  practical  experience. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  they  have  no  practical  ex- 
perience as  teachers  or  in  regard  to  common  schools,  he  replied  they 
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have  none  whatever.  It  has  been  known  that  a  youus  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  who  may  never  have  been  inside  an  elementary  school,  and 
may  know  nothing  about  it,  although  an  excellent  scholar^  should  go 
at  once  and  inspect  a  teacher  who  had  spent  flve-and- twenty  years  in 
teaching. 

He  was  asked  whether  there  is  any  reason  for  thus  excluding  prac- 
tical experience,  and  answered  that  the  teachers  could  not  understand 
it;  they  cannot  see  the  reason.  The  thing  has  never  been  attempted  to 
be  explained  by  the  government;  perhaps  it  is  a  piece  of  government 
patronage  that  the  president  of  the  council  does  not  like  to  dispense  with. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  these  inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed for  counties  or  districts,  and  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their 
official  term,  he  said  that  they  are.  appointed  for  life^ — it -is  a  career  as 
a  rule  —  and  they  are  appointed  to  certain  districts. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  present  compensation  of  the  inspectors,  he  re- 
plied that  it  begins  with  about  $2,000  to  $2,500;  £iOO  is  the  least;  then 
it  increases  at  a  iixed  rate,  up  to  £800  a  year ;  that  is,  $4,000. 

Professor  Jones  was  requested  to  mention  the  names  of  some  inspect- 
ors that  occurred  to  him.  He  said  a  very  old  inspector  is  D.  J.  Morell, 
who  has  been  thirty  years  in  the  work;  should  think  his  emolument 
would  be  the  maximum. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  number  of  such  inspectors,  he 
said  the  number  under  the  education  department  is  about  seventy-five 
in  all  England,  and  they  have  assistants  selected  from  elementary 
school  teachers,  but  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  inspectors  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  teachers  themselves.  They  are  simply  the  clerks  of  the 
inspectors,  quite  a  distinct  class. 

Professor  Jones  was  asked  if  Matthew  Arnold  is  not  still  an  inspector, 
and  replied  that  he  is. 

Then  being  asked  what  difference  there  is  in  the  qualification  of 
those  employed  by  the  school  board  and  other  teachers,  he  replied  there 
is  none  whatever ;  as  a  rule  the  school  boards  pay  better ;  they  can 
draw  upon  the  local  rates,  whereas  other  schools  depend  upon  the  vol. 
untary  contributions  of  friends  of  education  in  addition  to  government 
appropriations. 

He  was  asked  whether  Matthew  Arnold,  for  instance,  spends  every  day 
in  inspecting  primary  and  other  schools,  and  answered  that  he  does,  and 
has  to  give  an  account  strictly  of  every  day  and  hour  that  he  spends  in 
that  department. 

Commissioner  Eaton  said  that  before  drifting  entirely  away  from  the 
topic  which  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  conference  this 
evening,  he  would  offer  the  following  resolution:  ^ 

Sesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be  sincerely  extended  to  all  gentlemen 
who  have  favored  us  with  their  instructive  remarks  this  evening. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.    [Applause.] 

Hon.  G.  Videla  Dorna,  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  said  he  had  come 
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by  iuvitation  prepared  to  make  some  remarks  tonight  on  tbe  present 
topic  of  discussion,  but  would  defer  his  remarks  until  the  following 
morning  if  that  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  conference. 
It  was  informally  agreed  that  he  should  be  heard  at  the  next  session. 
The  chairman  declared  the  conference  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  day, 
in  the  parlors  of  the.  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall, 

Centennial  Grounds, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  18, 1876—10  a.  m. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  by  Chairman 
Phelps,  who  said  the  desire  was  expressed  last  evening  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  topic  for  the  evening—"  The  teacher  in  different  countries: 
his  preparation,  status,  salary,  and  tenure  of  office  "—might  be  resumed 
this  morning.  There  are  two  gentlemen  who  will_ address  as.  He  then 
called  upon  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dr.  HobGiNS  said,  before  he  resumed  his  remarks  of  yesterday  even- 
ing, he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  express  to  the  American  gentlemen  at 
this  convention,  not  only  for  himself,  but  in  behalf  of  other  foreign  edu- 
cators present,  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  great  courtesy  which  had 
been  shown  to  them  by  the  American  educationists  gathered  at  this 
exhibition.  He  said  he  had  felt  it  as  a  personal  kindness  shown  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  these  gentlemen;  and  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
evinced  last  night,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  from  foreign 
countries  who  had  attended  the  convention,  he  felt  was  beyond  their 
deserts,  because  they  had  experienced  so  much  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation to  which  they  personally  made  no  claim. 

Resuming,  Dr.  Hodgins  said:  In  the  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  to  the  convention  yesterday,  I  omitted,  for  want  of  time,  the 
mention  of  two  particulars  in  regard  to  the  system  of  education  in  Onta- 
rio which  I  shall  now  bring  before  you.  I  refer  (I)  to  our  normal  school 
system  of  education,  and  (2)  to  the  rights  of  teachers  in  our  province. 
Those  are  connected  especially  with  the  subject  now  before  the  conven- 
tion. 

1.  I  may  say  so  deeply  impressed  were  tlioso  connected  with  educa- 
tion in  our  country  that,  from  the  period  of  its  foundation,  the  normal 
school  should  be  considered  an  important  adjunct,  that  in  1817  the 
legislature  made  a  very  liberail  grant  for  the  establishment  of  the  normal 
school  in  Upper  Canada.  The  normal  school  has  been  in  very  success- 
ful operation  since  that  time.  I  shall  tell  you  why  it  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful ;  it  was  felt  that  no  person  should  leave  the  normal  school,  with 
its  authority  to  teach,  unless  he  was  equipped  for  the  performance  of 
the  duty  for  which  that  training  was  required  of  him ;  and  no  person 
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was  allowed  to  leave  the  institution  with  a  certificate  testifying  to  his 
qualiflcations  as  a  teacher  until  those  qualifications  had  been  tested  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  in  a  school  of  practice,  and  after  he  had  acquired 
that  position  as  the  result  of  an  examination  which  was  very  rigid 
indeed.  Kot  only  was  it  considered  that  the  literary  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  should  be  as  high  as  possible,  but  the  main  cause  of  the 
success  of  the  normal  school  has  been  just  this,  that  no  person  has  been 
allowed  to  go  out  as  an  authorized  teacher  from  that  institution  unless 
he  has  proved,  by  actual  experiment  in  a  school  of  practice,  that  his 
qualifications  for  teaching  have  been  well  tested. 

Attached  to  the  normal  school  are  two  model  schools,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  divided  into  three  sections  of  seventy  each,  under 
the  special  care  of  trained  masters  or  mistresses.    Those  in  attendance 
at  the  normal  school  are  required  to  be  present  at  these  model  schools  ; 
and  they  must  not  only  to  listen  to  the  instraction  of  the  masters  or 
mistresses  of  the  schools,  but.  must  ijlso  take  part  in  the  exercises, 
under  the  oversight  of  the  teachers.    Very  careful  note  is  made  of 
the  daily  progress  of  the  student  of  the  normal  school  who  may  be 
in  charge  of  the  class,  and  defects  in  teaching  are  noted  down  in  a 
book,  and  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner  the  defects 
noticed  are  pointed  out  to  the  teachers  themselves.    Not  only  are  the 
literary  qualifications  of  the  teacher  carefully  looked  after,  bat  in  order 
that  he  may  procure  a  certificate  as  teacher  the  examination  in  the 
model  school  department  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  teachers    of  the 
normal  school.    Thus  we  are  sure  to  send  out  none  but  carefully  trained 
teachers,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  actual  practice  ;  and  this  is  an  es- 
sential part  of   our  normal  school  instruction.    The  Ontario  normal 
school  was  established  in  1847,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  persons  have 
been  instructed  within  its  walls  up  to  the  present  time.    The  model 
school  is  so  very  popular,  as  an  admirable  school  for  th,e  education  of 
pupils,  that  we  generally  have  two  or  three  hundred  applications  in 
advance  for  admission  to  the  school.     The  great  desire  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  that  school  is  induced  by  the  fact  that  the  training  is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  given ;  and  although  the  schools  of  the  city  are  free  to 
all  the  ratepayers,  yet  parents  prefer  to  pay  the  additional  charge  of  one 
dollar  per  month  in  advance  to  gain  admission  to  this  school. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the  model  school  are  sought 
for  by  merchants  and  men  of  business;  so  that  you  can  see  that  when 
a  teacher  in  training  passes  through-  a  school  like  ours,  under  the  care- 
ful supervision  which  is  exercised  in  it,  he  must  have  some  real  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  communi- 
cating the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired.  We  hold  it  to  be  so 
essential  that  the  teacher  should  have  this  personal  practice  in  the 
model  school,  that  we  do  not  consider  any  normal  school  instruction  to 
be  complete  which  doels  not  combine  this  practical  training  in  the  model 
school  with  normal  school  instruction.    Within  the  last  year  an  addi- 
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tional  normal  school  has  been  established  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  or  capital  of  the  Dominion,  for  the  eastern  section  of  the 
province. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  "rights  of  teachers"  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
the  law,  in  the  first  place,  prescribes  certain  duties  which  the  teafcher 
must  perform;  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  as  teacher  he  himself 
has  certain  rights.  In  other  words,  his  status  is  recognized  by  law,  as 
a  person  cannot  be  legally  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  country  unless 
he  possesses  a  certificate  of  qualification  ;  and  a  special  agreement  in 
writing  must  be  entered  into  by  the  trustees  with  him.  To  give  this  the 
more  effect,  the  law  declares  that  no  agreement  can  be  enforced  between 
trustees  and  teachers  unless  it  be  in  writing  and  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  the  corporation.  The  trustees  cannot  dismiss  a  teacher  at  their  pleas- 
ure, unless  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  agreement  and  the 
teacher  is  a  voluntary  party  to  it.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  teacher 
the  privileges  incident  to  his  profession,  the  law  declares  that  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  holidays  and  vacations  occurring  during  the 
year  or  the  school  term  for  which  he  is  employed ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  to  him  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantage  of  that  arrangement, 
the  law  also  declares  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  holidays  which 
follow  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  and  his  salary  still  rnns  on 
until  he  is  paid  up  in  full.  So  that  should  a  teacher  be  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  the  midsummer  term  he  must  be  paid  for  the  additional  six  or  seven 
weeks  of  vacation  following.  There  is  no  possibility  of  defeating  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  The  teacher  is  therefore  secured  in  his  salary  for  the 
term  up  to  the  end  of  his  vacation,  or  for  the  year,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Another  benevolent  provision  of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the  teacher 
is  that  in  regard  to  sickness.  As  teachers  are  frequently  liable  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  lose  time  by  illness,  the  law  provides  that  the  trus- 
tees must  allow  them  for  such  losses  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  weeks 
during  each  year,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  please.  In  that  way  the 
teacher  is  not  compelled  to  suffer  from  an  occasional  sickness  and  in 
addition  lose  his  time  and  salary,  but  ho  is  secured  in  his  salary  during 
the  period  of  his  sickness,  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  time.  Thus 
the  interests  of  the  teacher  are  in  every  way  secured.  In  the  first  place 
he  is  most  carefully  trained,  and  in  the  next  place  his  interests  are  care- 
fully guarded.  The  school  year  embraces  the  whole  of  the  civil  year, 
and  the  schools  in  Ontario  are  kept  open  during  that  time,  deducting 
holidays  and  vacations,  except  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  province, 
where  the  schools  are  kept  open  about  half  of  the  year.  One  induce- 
ment to  the  keeping  open  of  the  school  during  the  entire  year  is  that 
the  moneys  granted  by  the  legislature  are  at  first  apportioned  to  the 
county  according  to  the  school  population,  or,  in  other  words,  according 
to  the  number  of  children  which  the  county  is  required  to  educate,  aud 
a  specified  sum  per  capita  is  given  to  the  county  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
this  duty.    The  money  is  then  redistributed  to  the  schools,  not  accord- 
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ing  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  these  schools  may  have  been 
kept  open,  nor  the  numbers  on  the  roll,  but  according  to  the  number 
of  children  being  educated  in  the  school.  The  mode  of  distribution 
is  to  take  the  average  attendance  for  the  six  months  of  each  year, 
and  according  to  that  average  attendance  the  apportionment  is  made  to 
each  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  Thus  an  inducement  is  held  out  to 
keep  the  schools  open  during  the  entire  year.  Then,  again,  the  law  very 
wisely  provides  that  any  moneys  lost  to  a  school  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  or  neglect  of  the  trustees  to  k^ep  it  open  must  be  personally 
made  good  by  the  trustees  themselves ;  the  trustees,  therefore,  have  to 
make  good  out  of  their  own  pockets  any  moneys  lost  to  the  school  from 
any  cause  arising  from  their  neglect  of  duty.  Thus  in  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  you  see,  the  inducement  is  t©  keep  the  schools  open  the  whole 
year  and  to  keep  teachers  employed  all  the  time,  and  pay  them  not 
only  for  all  the  time  they  are  employed,  but  for  holidays  and  vacations. 
These  are  the  main  points  of  the  additional  subjects  to  which  I  should 
have  referred  yesterday  had  time  permitted.  If  there  are  any  matters 
which  I  have  omitted,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  be  called  on  to  answer 
any  questions.  Dr.  Hodgins  was  questioned  as  to  the  average  length 
of  time  teachers  remain  in  their  profession.  He  replied  that  they  have 
no  precise  means  of  judging  at  present  of  the  average  length  of  service. 
By  the  law  of  the  province,  each  male  teacher  is  required  to  pay  into  a 
superannuation  fund  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  $2  every  six  months.  In 
the  case  of  female  teachers  this  payment  is  optional,  but  the  male 
teachers  are  required  to  make  this  payment.  They  have,  on  retiring 
from  their  profession,  the  right  to  receive  back  one-half  of  the  moneys 
which  they  have  paid  in.  We  hope  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  have 
from  these  facts  data  by  which  we  can  answer  a  question  of  the  kind 
now  proposed,  but  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  answer  it.  I  might  in 
general  terms  state  that  the  length  of  service  has  very  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  operation  of  the  beneficent  provisions 
of  the  law  to  which  I  have  referred  has  had  the  effect  of  continuing  in 
the  profession  some  of  the  best  teachers.  Many  of  them  have  been  in 
it  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  My  own  experience  in  the  department  ex- 
tends over  thirty-two  years.  I  can,  therefore,  speak  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  teacher,  if  ambitious  to  remain  in  the  profession, 
can  distinguish  himself  in  due  time,  by  diligence  and  ability,  even  to 
reach  the  highest  position  in.  his  profession — that  of  inspector  of  public 
schools. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Q.  Videla  Dorna^  charg6  d'affaires 
of  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

Mr.  DoENA  said  he  had  not  so  much  experience  in  educational  matters 
as  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  preceded  him.  He  could  not  speak 
of  anything  new,  but  he  had  come  to  learn,  and  hoped  that  the  confer- 
ence would  listen  to  him  with  that  paternal  feeling  with  which  a  good 
educator  listens  to  his  pupils.    He  said  he  was  neither  a  professional 
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educator  nor  au  educational  representative  for  the  Argentine  Republic 
but,  in  the  absence  of  both,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  attend  the  educational' 
meetings,  in  order  to  answer  questions  relative  to  public  instruction  in 
his  country.  He  would  limit  bis  remarks  to  mere  statistical  statements 
based  upon  the  latest  official  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Dr.  Lequizamon. 

The  Argentine  Republic  could  not  yet  be  judged  from  the  European 
standpoint ;  he  would  therefore  compare  her  with  the  other  South 
American  states.  The  three  leading  countries  in  South  America  are 
Brazil,  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  would  now  compare  the 
official  statistics,  and  determine  the  relative  position  of  his  country 
with  regard  to  public  instruction.  According  to  the  official  reports, 
the  population  of  the  Argentine  .Republic  is  nearly  2,000,000 ;  that  of 
Brazil  11,780,000 ;  and  that  of  Chili  a  little  over  2,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  is,  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  459,122  ;  in  Chili  509,941 ;  and  in  Brazil  2,945,000.  The 
number  of  primary  schools  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  1,850;  in 
Chili,  1,256 ;  and  in  Brazil,  4,593.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  these 
three  countries  is,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  117,203 ;  in  Chili,  83,812 ; 
in  Brazil,  155,058.  Children  receiving  no  education  number  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  341,919;  in  Chili,  426,129 ;  and  in  Brazil,  2,789,942. 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  there  is  one  school  for  992  inhabitants ;  in 
Chili  one  for  1,624 ;  and  in  Brazil  one  for  2,564.  In  the  Argentine  Re- 
public one  in  every  fifteen,  in  Chili  one  in  twenty -four,  and  in  Brazil  one 
in  seventy-five  children  of  school  age  receive  an  education.  He  said 
he  had  taken  the  figures  for  Chili  from  the  report  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1874,  and  with  regard  to  Brazil  he 
had  based  his  statement  upon  an  official  document  of  that  country 
prepared  for  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873. 

All  these  official  statistics  show  sufficiently  well  that  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  done  very  much  for  the  education  of  the  people;  they 
also  show,  he  said,  what  place  his  country  deserves  among  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America.  He  wanted  to  have  this  well  understood,  be- 
cause his  country  is  a  republic,  and  his  countrymen  want  to  prove 
that  they  know  no  greater  question  than  that  of  educating  tl?e  people. 
Although  his  country  is  not  the  richest  of  the  South  American  states, 
it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  state  that  his  government  expends 
more  money  for  educational  purposes  than  any  of  the  other  states.  The 
Argentine  Republic  expends,  he  said,  $2,425,259  a  year  for  public  in- 
struction;  Chili  only  $1,133,353;  and  Brazil  not  more  than  $2,356,738 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Dorna  then  explained  the  organization  of  his  government,  and 
said  that  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Argentine  constitution  differs,  however,  a  little  from  that  of  the  United 
States,  because  his  country  has  made  the  educational  question  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  constitution. 

The  constitutional  provisions  relative  to  education  guarantee  the  lib- 
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erty  of,  teaching  and  learning,  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  of  public  instruction,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  annually 
upon  the  condition  of  the  different  institutions  of  learning  in  the  whole 
country. 

The  national  government  has  always  exercised  its  constitutional 
power  to  control  public  instruction  throughout  the  republic,  and  this 
control  has  proved  very  beneficial.  Very  much  has  been  done  during 
the  last  ten  years.  A  national  university,  a  national  observatory,  four- 
teen national  colleges  for  secondary  instruction,  five  normal  schools, 
schools  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  popular  libraries  have  been  established,  and  fourteen 
normal  schools  for  women  would  soon  be  established  in  his  country. 

In  regard  to  teachers,  Mr.  Dorna  said  he  would  only  speak  of  their 
salaries  and  appointment.  The  salaries  of  national  teachers  range 
from  $80  to  $100,  gold,  a  month.  College  teachers  receive  a  higher 
compensation.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  the  director  of  a  college  receives 
$230  a  month,  and  each  professor  $113.  Teachers  keep  their  situations 
as  long  as  they  behave  well.  Pensions  are  not  paid  to  teachers,  bat 
a  movement  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  A  person  who  desires  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  has  to  be  trained  in  the  normal  schools 
and  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  branches :  Beading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  algebra,  physics,  history,  Argentine 
constitution,  composition  and  declamation,  drawing,  object  lessons,  sing- 
ing, moral  instruction,  gymnastics,  and  pedagogy. 

Mr.  Dorna  was  here  interrupted  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  who  said  that  a 
lady  in  the  audience  desired  to  state  that  the  first  normal  school  on  this 
continent  had  been  established  in  Chili  by  Dr.  Sarmiento,  late  President 
of  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 

Mr.  Dorna  believed  this  to  be  true,  and  said  that  this  must  have  been 
in  1838  or  1840. 

Mr.  Wickersham  said  that  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  elected  President 
of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  while  he  was  visiting  the  public  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  was  now  inspector  of  schools  for  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Being  sfeked  if  the  Kindergarten  had  been  introduced  in  the  Argentine 
Eepublic,  Mr.  Dorna  said  that  .there  are  several  Kindergarten  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Kinder- 
garten in  Buenos  Ayres  are  pay  schools,  and  therefore  not  attended 
by  the«poor,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  under  the  supervision  of 
the  provincial  government.  ' 

The  chairman  said  that  Dr.  Da  Motta  desired  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  figures  concerning  Brazil  given  by  Mr.  Dorna  refer  only  to  educa- 
tion in  the  provinces,  and  do  not  include  the  technical  schools,  higher 
schools,  and  private  institutions,  and,  therefore,  do  not  show  what  Bra- 
zil is  doing  for  education,  and  offer  no  accurate  data  for  such  compari- 
sons as  have  been  instituted'by  Mr.  Dorna. 
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The  chairman  announced  that  Professor  0.  J.  Hogman,  of  the  normal 
school  at  Yyveskyla,  Finland,  was  present,  whom  he  would  introduce  to 
the  conference. 

Professor  Hogman  came  forward  and  addressed  the  conference  in  the 
Swedish  language.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Professor  C.  J. 
Meyerberg  interpreted  them,  as  follows : 

This  gentleman,  who  came  from  Finland  a  few  days  ago,  has  spoken 
about  the  normal  schools  in  Finland,  a  country  that  belonged  formerly 
to  Sweden,  but  now  belongs  td  Russia.  Finland,  however,  has  its  own 
laws,  and  is,  in  regard  to  fiscal  and  educational  matters,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Russia.  Finland  has  at  present  three  normal  schools,  one  of 
which  is  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  schools  where  Finnish  is  the 
leading  language.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  cities  and  towns 
speak  Swedish,  while  in  the  country  Finnish  is  almost  exclusively 
spoken.  Professor  Hogman  has  been  recently  appointed  teacher  of  the 
Finnish  normal  school  at  Yyveskyla.  It  is  customary  in  Finland  to 
send  teachers  abroad  before  they  enter  upon  their  duties,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  study  foreign  methods  of  teaching.  Professor  H5gman 
is  now  here  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  American  school  system,  and 
he  says  he  finds  it  admirable. 

The  Finnish  normal  schools  are  not  very  old  yet,  but  they  can  be 
favorably  compared  with  other  normal  schools  in  Europe.  If  Finland 
continues  to  work  with  its  present  energy,  its  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion will  soon  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  salary  of  teachers  in  Finland  is  about  3,700  Finnish  crowns,  (4 
crowns  =  $1.)  The  female  teachers  receive  only  one-half  of  that  amount, 
although  they  are  doing  excellent  work. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  he  wished  to  occupy  a  short  time  in 
the  explanation  of  a  few  facts  which  concern  education  here  in 
America.  These  facts  seem  somewhat  to  our  disadvantage.  And, 
without  taking  the  ground  that  America  is  better  in  the  respects  that 
he  was  about  to  refer  to,  he  wished  to  give  the  plain  reasons  why  these 
facts  exist.  First,  he  wanted  to  explain  why  it  is  that  in  America  we 
do  not  furnish  teachers  with  dwelling  houses  in  connection  with  the 
school-houses.  Now,  in  Brazil  and''in  Sweden,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  they  connect  dwelling  houses  with  school-houses. 
We  do  not  do  that  in  America  for  certain  reasons.  One  of  these  is  that 
we  have  established  graded  schools  that  employ  a  number  of  teachers. 
You  noticed  last  evening  Dr.  Meyerberg  said  they  did  not  have  dwelling 
houses  in  Stockholm,  for  the  reason  that  they  employed  quite  a  number 
of  teachers  in  each  school-house.  Now,  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  Amer- 
ican education  and  American  educators  to  have  several  teachers  in  one 
school-house.  In  all  our  cities,  in  all  our  towns,  in  all  thickly  settled 
neighborhoods,  there  are  several  teachers  in  the  same  school-house;  and 
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therefore  we  cannot  very  well  connect  dwelling-houses  with  school- 
houses.  Of  course,  we  have  a  great  many  schools  that  are  not  graded 
schools.  These  schools  are  generally  taught  by  young,  unmarried  persons/ 
Three-fourths  at  least  of  American  teachers  who  teach  in  ungraded 
schools  are  unmarried.  He  did  not  mean  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
our  custom  in  this  respect  and  that  of  other  countries.  He  was  simply 
giving  the  reason  why  it  is  so  here. 

Now  for  the  reason  why  we  have  not  pensioned  our  teachers.    He  was 
not  about  to  maintain  that  it  would  not  be  better  if  our  teachers  were 
pensioned,  but  was  about  to  give  the  reason  why  in  this  country  we 
have  not  yet  pensioned  old  teachers.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  understood 
that  education  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  a  state  concern  as  it  is  a 
concern  of  the  people.    Teachers  in  AmericiSi  are  not  part  of  a  gfeat  civil 
service ;  they  do  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  General  Government, 
by  any  means,  that  soldiers  bear.   The  Government  does  not  fix  their  sala- 
aries,  and  does  not  fix  their  status  in  any  way.    Public  education  in 
America  is  not  a  creature  of  the  state,  but  a  creatiire  of  the  people ; 
and  when  we  pension  our  teachers  the  pension  will  be  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple and  not  handed  them  by  the  general  or  a  State  government.    By 
virtue  of  our  institutions,  the  power  comes  from  the  people  or  boards  of 
instruction.    They  fix  the  teachers'  salaries  and  status,  and  therefore 
the  Government  does  not  consider  the  question  of  pensioning  them. 
Besides  that  there  are  two  classes  of  teachers,  and  one  of  them  does  not 
need  a  pension ;  they  would  be  too  independent  to  receive  it.    They 
are  a  very  independent  class  of  persons;   and  a  large   number  of 
those  who  receive  small  salaries  only  remain  in  service  a  short  time. 
He  did  not  believe  that,  out  of  17,000  teachers  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  teach  in  the  primary  schools,  there  are  100  persons  who  have 
taught  thirty  years,  taking  Pennsylvania  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
outside  of  the  graded  schools.    Therefore  we  do  not  think  of  pension- 
ing these  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  teach  only  temporarily.  They 
do  not  want  it.    They  do  not  expect  to  teach  very  long,  some  five  year^, 
some  ten ;  then  they  will  go  into  some  other  kind  of  business. 

^Tow,  sir,  about  permanency.  Our  teachers  are  not  permanent.  Gen- 
tlemen are  apt  to  draw  disparaging  conclusions  between  this  and  other 
countries  in  that  respect.  He  was  not  about  to  say  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  more  permanent,  but  in  America  we  have  a  constant  social 
change;  the  higher  stratum  of  society  goes  down  and  the  lower  stratum 
comes  up.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  this  country,  the  survival 
of  the  strongest ;  and  the  man  of  brain,  no  matter  if  he  was  born  in  the 
lowest  cabin  in  the  land,  has  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  presidential 
chair.  [Applause.]  And  it  is  this  constant  ferment  which  makes  all  con- 
ditions necessarily  fluctuating  and  flexible.  There  is  some  advantage 
in  permanency  ;  there  is  some  advantage  In  keeping  teachers  for  life  ; 
but  there  is  also  an  advantage  in  introducing  new  blood  into  the  schools, 
and  he  would  like  to  impress  this  fact,  that  the  very  best  blood  in  the 
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United  States  of  America  runs  iti  the  veins  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  teaching  our  schools  to-day.  [Applause,]  They  come  from  our  very 
best  families,  from  all  the  nobility  we  have  in  this  country.  You  will  find 
them  graduating  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Lafayette,  and  Pennsylvania.  Uni- 
versity, and  in  the  best  normal  schools,  and  going  down  to  teach  the 
lower  schools,  because  that  is  the  place  to  begin ;  and  they  go  up,  up,  up, 
and  up  until  they  sit  in  the  highest  seats  in  the  land.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  one-half  of  our  members  of  Congress,  one-half  of  our  governors 
of  States,  and  one  half  of  our  judges  of  courts  began  by  teaching  in  the 
common  schools.  Such  is  the  condition  of  life  here.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  saying  it  is  better  than  in  other  countries.  As  to  himself,  he  com- 
menced teaching  a  country  school  at  $20  a  month.  He  never  expected 
to  remain  there ;  he  meant  to  go  higher.  He  taught  at  that  salary  and 
then  at  $24,  and  then  at  $30,  and  so  on,  until  to-day  he  had  a  different 
position.  So  it  is  with  these  young  men  and  women.  Though  they  do 
not  introduce  into  teaching  the  long  experience  of  permanent  teachers, 
they  introduce  into  it  that  vigop  and  life  that  are  hardly  possible  where 
there  is  not  this  mobility.  Besides,  there  is  another  advantage,  and  that 
is,  that  until  we  have  some  fixed  principles  of  teaching,  until  we  under- 
stand the  great  laws  of  human  growth — how  the  body  grows,  how  the 
mind  grows,  how  the  soul  grows — and  teach  according  to  those  doc- 
trines, it  is  better  that  we  should  not  get  into  a  rut  out  of  which  we  can 
hardly  struggle.  Teaching  here  is  to-day  a  mere  empirical  art.  There 
must  be  great  experience ;  there  must  be  fundamental  laws  according  to 
which  the  mind  and  soul  grow,  and  when  we  learn  those,  then  he  would 
like  to  see  a  permanent  profession  of  teaching.  But  he  did  not  want 
American  teaching  to  crystallize  around  methods  that  are  altogether 
false  or  only  partially  true. 

He  did  not  want  to  make  a  speech  in  favor  of  American  education ; 
but  he  loved  his  country  to  well  to  be  willing,  by  silence,  to  allow  any 
disparaging  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  comparisons  that  had 
been  made  between  the  customs  of  this  and  of  other  countries.  He  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  in  other  countries,  and  anxious  to 
learn  from  them.  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  of  America  wel- 
come these  foreign  gentlemen  here  and  now,  and  thank  them  for  tl?e 
information  that  they  are  so  freely  giving  us  in  reference  to  this  matter 
of  education.  The  most  important  question  we  have  is  this  educational 
question.  What  we  want  is  to  know  how  to  train  up  these  millions  of 
boys  and  girls  in  this  country  so  that  they  wiir  make  good  men  and 
women.  We  welcome  light ;  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  say  this 
much  in  reference  to  the  social  and  governmental  condition  of  this 
country,  because  our  school  system  is  in  great  measure  controlled 
thereby. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  Professor  Meyerberg  to  say  some* 
thing  about  the  supervi|iiion  of  schools  in  Sweden. 
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He  sai^  that  the  schools  in  his  country  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  bishops  of  the  different  dioceses.  They  have  almost  entire 
control  of  the  school  management,  and  have  to  report  every  three  years 
upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  their  districts. 

In  Stockholm  the  citizens  have  emancipated  their  schools  from  the 
control  of  the  clergy ,-aad  several  cities  in  Sweden  have  already  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital  and  instituted  secular  school  organizations. 

There  are  besides  about  fifty  school  inspectors  for  public  schools. 
They  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
inspect  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts  according  to  instructions 
issued  by  the  government. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  inspectors  carefully  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
national  instruction,  to  visit  in  person  the  national  schools  in  their  dis- 
tricts, to  ijrocure  information  about  their  condition  and  wants,  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement  and  development,  and  to  lay  before  the  school 
boaird  and  consistory  proposals  for  improvement  whenever  the  arrange- 
ments are  found  to  be  deficient,  carefully  to  look  after  the  teaching,  and 
to  give  the  teachers  necessary  instruction  and  advice  as  to  the  method 
of  teaching,  etc. 

The  inspector  shall  give  to  the  consistory  of  the  diocese  to  which  his 
district  belongs  a  short  annual  report  of  what  he  has  done;  also,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  ofiice,  a  Complete  report  to  the  department  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction,  which  at  the  same  time  must 
contain  a  complete  revievy^  of  the  schools  iu  the  district.  These  latter 
reports  are  printed  by  order  of  the  department,  and  distributed  among 
the  school  board  and  chapter,  and  then  th6se  authorities  shall  take  such 
measures  as  are  suited  to  the  various  local  circumstances  and  called  for 
by  the  suggestions  and  proposals  in  the  reports. 

The  inspectors  receive  an  annual  salary,  which  is  fixed  for  each  period 
pf  inspection  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  district;  they  also  receive 
an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses  and  board. 

Dr.  MxTREAT,  superintendent  of  education  in  Japan,  said  he  believed 
it  was  well  understood  as  a  principle  of  successful  educational  adminis- 
tration that  a  proper  inspection  and  superintendence  of  scTiools  is  the 
first  requisite.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  government  can  so 
efBciently  and  thoroughly  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  as  by 
regular,  systematic  superintendence  and  inspection.  This  principle  is 
well  understood  in  Japan,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  order  that  his  explanation  of  the  present  system  of  education 
in  Japan  might  be  more  clearly  understood,  he  would  preface  his  re- 
marks by  a  brief  statement  of  the  form  of  government  administration 
in  that  country. 

The  responsible  head  of  Japan  is  the  Emperor,  from  whom  all  laws 
and  edicts  are  supposed  to  emanate,  and  to  whom  all  officers  are  respon- 
sible. Under  him,  as  the  supreme  head,  there  are  different  departments 
of  government,  intended  to  administer  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
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are  made  for  them,  and  among  these  the  department  of  education  holds 
an  important  place.  Besides  this  general  government,  the  whole  coun- 
try IS  divided  into  about  sixty  different  provinces — or,  as  they  are  called 
there,  kens — in  each  of  which  is  a  local  government  appointed  by  the 
central  government  and  having  control  of  the  local  affairs  of  that  spe- 
cial district.  The  government  is  thus  conducted  from  this  centre,  and 
yet  in  its  details  is  conducted  in  these  different  local  districts.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  is  conducted  upon  this  basis : 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  schools :  (1)  Those  which  are  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  central  department  of  education  5  (2) 
those  schools  which  may  be  called  public  schools,  those  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  local  governments  more  particularly,  and  wbich 
are  supported,  sustained,  and  organized  by  the  people  among  them- 
selves ;  and  (3)  private  schools,  which  are  established  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  superintendence  and  control  of 
government  schools  for  higher  instruction  in  the  country,  the  colleges, 
and  the  university  which  has  been  established,  with  the  technical  schools 
for  various  subjects  ofiearning — all  these  are  under  immediate  govern- 
ment control.  The  normal  schoolsare  under  the  same  control.  In  each 
of  these  institutions  there  is  a  government  director,  appointed  immedi- 
ately by  the  department  of  education,  who,  with  the  officers  under  him, 
has  direct  charge  and  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  that  school.  He  is, 
therefore,  the  government  representative,  holding  his  place  at  its  will, 
and  liable  to  removal  at  its  pleasure.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  department 
of  education,  and  is  sent  to  this  school  to  perform  special  duties.  These 
schools  are  visited  annually,  some  semi-annually,  or  quarterly,  by  in- 
spectors from  the  department  of  education.  There  is  a  special  bureau  of 
inspectors  in  that  department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  government 
schools  are  properly  inspected  and  superintended.  Officers  from  that 
department  visit  these  government  schools  at  appropriate  times,  and 
see  that  their  affairs  are  conducted  in  a  proper  manner;  and,  at  the  exam- 
inations which  take  place  at  regular  intervals,  some  one  of  them  is  sup- 
posed to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  examinations  are 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  students  who  pass  through  them  to  the  higher 
courses  sustain  proper  examinations. 

Then  in  regard  to  public  schools,  what  are  called  public  schools, 
schools  which  are  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  local  govern, 
ments ;  these  are  schools  of  an  elementary  character.  They  are  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country.  There  are  thousands  of  them  now  which 
have  been  gradually,  within  the  last  few  years,  established  at  different 
points,  For  the  superintendence  and  care  of  these  schools  there  is  in 
each  one  of  these  local  governments  a  bureau,  with  an  officer  or  officers 
who  devote  their  time  to  the  superintendence,  care,  organization,  and 
inspection  of  the  schools  in  that  particular  district.  This  officer  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  head  of  that  local  government,  and  through  him  to  the 
educational  department  at  the  capital.    In  that  way  the  inspection 
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reaches  down  to  all  these  local  governments,  and  through  tbem  to  the 
schools,  which  they  have  under  their  charge. 

These  schools  are  supported  from  three  different  sources.  In  the  first 
place,  the  department  of  education  grants  an  annual  allowance  to  each 
of  them  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  scholars  which  it  contains. 
This  allowance  is  granted  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  educational  department,  and  that  it  shall  follow 
out  the  instructions  that. are  given  in  regard  to  courses  of  study,  exam- 
inations, and  other  matters  appertaining  to  these  schools  ;  so  that  the 
department  of  education  exercises  control  by  the  giving  of  this  annual 
allowance  to  these  schools  over  the  kind  of  instruction  that  shall  be 
there  given.  The  second  source  of  support  of  these  schools  is  the  tax 
laid  on  the  inhabitants  of  each  district.  This  is  usually  imposed  under 
the  control  of  the  bureau  of  instruction  which  is  charged  with  educa- 
tional affairs  there.  They  arrange  with  the  members  of  the  district  in  a 
formal  or  informal  way  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  they  shall 
raise,  and  this  tax  in  almost  all  cases  is  cheerfully  paid.  A  third 
source  of  income  of  these  schools  is  the  gifts  of  individuals  who 
are  interested  in  the  schools  of  those  particular  localities.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  different  provinces  who  have  large '  revenues  and 
who  are  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  their  different 
districts,  and  they  give  liberally,  oftentimes  very  largely,  toward  their 
support  and  encouragement.  With  the  merchants  in  cities  it  is  the 
same  way ;  they  are  ambitious  and  anxious  that  the  schools  in  their 
neighborhoods  shall  attain  a  high  character,  and  are  ready  to  help 
sustain  them  by  their  own  means. 

Every  private  school  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  local  government  or 
by  the  department  of  education  before  it  can  go  into  operation.  The 
plans  of  study  of  those  schools  are  usually  submitted  for  inspection, 
and,  if  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  them,  it  must  be  changed,  or 
the  school  is  not  sanctioned.  These  are  the  means  by  which  tTie  de- 
partment of  education  in  Japan  attempts  to  control  and  superintend 
the  schools  under  its  charge.  He  had  not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  government  schools  that  the  normal  schools  are  among  the  most 
important.  There  are  now  seven  of  these  normal  schools,  one  principal 
one  (which  has  been  in  operation  four  or  five  years  and  which  has  sent 
out  many  students)  and  six  others.  These  schools  have  sent  out  teach- 
ers who  are  now  engaged  in  many  of  these  local  provinces  in  the  imme- 
diate work  not  merely  of  teaching  but  of  inspecting,  organizing,  super- 
intending the  schools.  This  work  that  was  demanded  of  the  normal 
schools  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  one  teacher  for  every 
district,  and  so  for  a  long  time  the  graduates  of  these  normal  schools  were 
taken  up  as  fast  as  they  were  sent  out,  and  put  at  work  in  these  differ- 
ent localities  in  organizing  schools ;  showing  the  old  teachers  how  they 
should  teach,  how  their  classes  should  be  organized,  how  new  kinds  of 
books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  shouldbe  made  a  part  of  their  instruction, 


and  really  acting  as  trainers  of  these  teachers  in  the  different  districts. 
For  the  better  accomplishment  of  this  purjiose  they  frequently  brought 
together  the  teachers  of  those  different  localities  who  could  easily  be 
assembled  and  submitted  them  to  a  regular  training  in  a  manner  similar 
to  our  American  teachers'  institutes  or  local  normal  schools.  The  old 
teachers  who  were  desirous  of  learning  would  gather  together  and 
spend  a  month  or  more  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  graduates 
of.  the  normal  school,  who  would  put  them  through  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  and  show  them  how  to  teach.  This  system  was  of  immense 
service  in  developing  the  schools  much  more  rapidly  than  could  have 
been  done  in  any  other  way.  Looking  back,  it  seems  astonishing  that 
in  four  years  from  the  time  that  this  system  began  in  Japan  there  is  so 
good  a  system  of  education  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  under 
reasonable  superintendence  and  control. 

Dr.  Murray  was  asked  if  teachers  of  private  schools  are  subject  to 
an  examination.  He  replied  that  he  thought  not.  They  are  only  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  programme  of  instruction  and  the  regulations 
of  the  school. 

He  had  a  table  of  statistics  for  the  year  1874,  from  which  he  would 
only  take  time  to  read  a  few  figures  to  give  some  idea  of  the  real  edu- 
cational status  of  Japan.  There  are  now  of  elementary  school  districts 
in  the  empire  of  Japan,  i.  e.,  school  districts  in  which  there  already  is 
or  is  to  be  established  one  elementary  school  or  more,  45,418.  He  sup- 
posed these  districts  may  have  increased  25  per  cent,  during  the  past 
year.  The  increase  during  the  year  1874  was  about  3,000,  while  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  empire  of  Japan  in  the  same  year  was  18,712 ; 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  10,710.  It  is  estimated  by  the  minister  that 
the  number  of  schools  in  Japan  at  present  is  fully  30,000. 

Dr.  Murray  appealed  to  Hon.  F.  Tanaka,  vice-minister  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  Japan,  who  was  present,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  which  was  verified  by  that  gentleman. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  during  the  year  1874 
was  1,725,107,  an  increase  for  that  year  of  397,155;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  scholars  estimated  in  the  statistics  for  1875  would 
not  be  less  than  2,000,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  with  what  rapidity 
these  schools  are  increasing  in  number,  and  are  gathering  in  additional 
pupils. 

The  query  was  then  put  as  to  whether  education  in  Japan  is  in  any  • 
way  compulsory. 

Dr.  Murray  answered  that  it  is  not,  as  yet.  They  speak  of  making 
it  compulsory  in  that  country;  and,  in  common  with  all  nations  who 
are  looking  forward  to  the  advance  of  education,  he  thought  it  is  looked 
to  by  the  best  friends  of  education  as  the  means  which  will  be  resorted 
to  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  was  asked  if  the  missionary  schoolsfall  in  with  the  general  method. 
He  replied  that  they  are  not  named  with  these  government  schools, 
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being  referred  to  under  the  head  of  private  schools.  They  are  eflQeient 
in  a  great  degree.  A  very  great  deal  of  service  has  been  rendered  to 
Japan  by  the  education  which  is  given  by  those  schools.  ' 

Being  asked  what  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  men  and  what 
women,  he  answered  that  the  number  of  women  teachers  in  Japan  is 
very  small.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  Japan  is  given  here  to  be 
38,365,  with  an  increase  in  the  year  1874  of  15,859.  Of  these  teachers 
he  could  not  give  the  exact  proportion  without  a  little  computation,  but 
he  could  give  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  public 
and  private,  male  and  female,  which  would  give  some  idea.  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,"  that  is,  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  local  governments, 
the  number  of  teachers  is  32,556,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers 
is  457. 

He  was  then  asked  the  present  population  of  Japan ;  he  answered 
33,579,909.  He  said  in  the  private  schools  the  number  of  male  teachers 
is  4,398,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  210.  The  school  age  is 
between  6'and  16. 

The  chairman  then  called  for  voluntary  speeches,  of  five  minutes  in 
length,  on  the  subject  of  supervision  and  inspection. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Carr,  of  California,  inquired  of  the  foreign  gentlemeh  pres- 
ent whether  educational  journals  are  maintained  in  their  respective 
countries  at  the  expense  of  the  government 

Mr.  Dorna  said,  in  his  country  there  was  not  only  a  report  made 
yearly  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  they  also  had  annals  of 
education  published  weekly,  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  this 
minister.  -This  publication  was  founded  by  President  Sarmiento  some 
time  before  he  was  president,  when  he  was  director  general. 

Dr.  da  Motta  said,  there  are  some  educational  magazines  in  Brazil, 
but  they  are  not  published  by  the  government.  They  are  published  by 
private  associations  and  publisher^. 

Mr.  Borna  said  he  knew  there  are  some  in  Chili,  but  did  not  know  the 
exact  number. 

Dr.  Murray  said  the  educational  department  in  Japan  publishes  semi- 
monthly information  on  the  subject  of  educational  news,  statistics,  and 
other  matters,  which  is  sent  gratis  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Journalism  in  Japan  has  had  a  remarkable  development,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  the  English  newspapers  of  Japan  are  conducted  by 
men  of  fine  attainments,  who  are  devoted  to  education,  and  who  give 
it  a  grealt  degree  of  prominence  in  their  papers. 

The  chairman  declared  the  conference  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
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FOUETH  SESSION. 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall, 
Centennial  Grounds, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  18, 1876—3  p.  in. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  in.  by  YicePresi- 
dent  Phelps. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  first  topic  for  discussion  was  peda- 
gogical museums  or  cabinets,  and  introduced  Dr.  J,  George  Hodgins, 
deputy  minister  of  education,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dr.  HoDaiNS  said  he  bad  hoped  that  the  representative  of  the  Eussias 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  open  this  subject  for  the  afternoon 
meeting,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  that  is  the  only  nation,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  that  has  especially  and  formally  established  a  museum  of 
this  kind,  and  has  given  to  it  this  particular  designation.  He  had 
occasion  to  examine  some  of  the  specimens  of  the  collection  from  this 
museum,  (which  are  here  in  the  Exhibition,)  and  from  them  he  had 
formed  an  opinion  of  the  great  value,  extent,  and  variety  of  the  articles 
shown  in  that  museum.  Now  this  question  of  museums,  popular  and 
otherwise,  is  quite  a  new  thing.  In  England,  the  large  and  famous 
British  Museum  has  long  held  the  first  place  among  the  popular  muse- 
ums of  Europe.  Those  in  other  countries  are  also  noted  and  distin- 
guished, but  it  was  not  until  the  great  gathering  of  the  nations  in  Eng- 
land in  1851  that  the  idea  took  hold  of  the  public  mind  that  it  would 
prove  an  important  educational  factor  to  popularize  these  musems,  to 
give  them  that  kind  of  popular  character  which  would  render  them  a 
great  school  of  instruction,  not  only  for  teachers,  but  for  the  mass  of 
the  people,  young  and  old.  Although  I  speak  chiefly  with  reference  to 
England  in  this  matter,  I  mean  Canada  also.  We  saw  that  in  England, 
immediately  after  the  great  exposition  of  1851,  the  British  government 
turned  that  exposition  to  great  practical  account;  and  out  of  the 
collection  gathered  in  that  exposition  formed  the  now  famous  South 
Kensington  Museum,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  to  the  teacher  and  all  persons  engaged  in  popu- 
lar education  the  most  instructive.  Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  there  remember  with  pleasure  the  immense  variety  of 
things  that  are  there  brought  under  notice ;  not  only  such  as  have  to 
do  with  the  specialty  of  the  teacher's  work,  but  with  various  professions 
and  callings.  In  that  museum  there  is  a  great  variety  of  school  appli- 
ances, and  an  immense  mass  of  material  which  it  is  supposed  the  teacher 
can  use  with  more  or  less  effect.  There  are  departments  of  special  inter- 
est and  of  special  value.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  natural  history, 
and  have  read  the  works  of  Prank  Buckland,  will  enjoy  a  rich  treat  in 
going  into  that  department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  with 
which  he  is  connected,  and  in  seeing  the  extraordinarily  beautiful  col- 
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leotion  of  fish  which  he  has  colored  after  nature  and  silvered  and  bur- 
nished  with  gold  so  as  to  bring  the  life-like  reality  of  nature  itself  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
which  strikes  the  visitor  as  one  of  its  chief  peculiarities.  In  this  respect 
the  contrast  between  it  and  the  British  Museum  is  very  marked  indeed. 
Those  who  have  been  at  the  British  Museum  will  remember  that  there 
is  in  it  an  immense  mass  of  the  most  interesting  material,  so  immense 
that  it  wearies  one  even  to  look  over  the  catalogue,  and  to  classify  it  in 
one's  mind ;  but  although  the  variety  is  very  great,  yet  the  collections 
are  arranged  with  so  little  regard  to  beauty  that  the  excessive  plainness 
of  the  whole  strikes  you  most  painfully.  But  when  you  go  into  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the 
beauty  both  of  the  building  itself  and  of  rts  interior  fittings.  Even  if 
everything  were  taken  out  of  the  building,  you  would  see  what  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  structure  it  is,  both  outside  and  inside.  Then  you 
go  into  room  after  room,  and  you  see  that  the  mere  fittings  of  the  rooms 
are  beautiful,  and  that  their  style  and  proportions  are  varied  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  room  is  designed.  And  when  you  come  to  exam- 
ine the  contents  of  the  collection  in  this  museum,  you  will  find  that  they 
are  artistically  arranged  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible.  Thus 
every  department  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  each  separate 
detail  is  studied  so  as  to  make  the  whole  arrangement  attractive.  The 
educational  features  of  the  museum  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  There 
is  scarcely  a  department  in  the  teaching  art  of  which  you  will  not  find 
therein  a  fitting  representation  I  only  refer  to  this  collection  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  public  men  of  the  present  day — statesmen, 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  educators  —  seem  to  be  so  far  impressed 
with  the  value  of  these  great  collections  of  educational  products  and 
appliances  in  every  department  of  science,  that  you  will  now  find  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  England  most  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful collections.  This  South  Kensington  Museum  is  further  made  avail- 
able so  as  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  study  of  the  arts  and 
art  displays  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  England.  Those  connected  with 
the  museum  will,  if  ^ou  desire  it,  take  you  into  a  suite  of  rooms  in  which 
is  arranged  in  complete  order  a  set  of  cases  containing,  as  it  were,  an 
epitome  of  all  the  cases  in  the  museum.  They  call  them  "typical  col- 
lections." With  a  view  to  give  the  greater  value  and  interest  to  the 
local  exhibitions  of  art  in  the  three  kingdoms,  arrangements  are  made 
to  send  one  or  more  of  these  useful  collections  to  each  town  or  city. 
When  a  set  of  these  typical  cases,  containing  so  many  beautiful  things 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  added  to  the  local  collection,  it 
makes  a  very  attractive  exhibition  indeed.  In  that  way  the  public  in- 
terest in  such  collections  is  constantly  kept  up  in  England. 

Now,  the  purpose  which  we  had  in  Canada  was,  though  at  a  humble 
distance,  to  follow  up  the  great  idea  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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One  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  which  England  has  produced, 
and  whose  name  is  well  known  in  this  republic,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  give  his  hearty  support  to  the  establishment  of  our  .educational 
museum.  1  refer  to  the  late  and  lamented  Lord  Elgin,  whose  servicea 
in  India  and  China  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  British  people. 

Our  educational  museum  at  Toronto  combines  a  twofold  character: 
It  is  as  complete  as  we  can  make  it,  with  the  small  grant  at  our  disposaly 
in  things  relating  to  the  profession  of  teaching.    Every  text  book  that 
we  can  procure  in  England  and  America  we  endeavor  to  get.    These 
form  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  and  are  very  instructive  to  any 
teacher  who  may  examine  them.    Then  there  is  another  important 
department  of  the  museum  containing  samples  of  various  kinds  of  instru- 
ments, in  the  form  of  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus  which  is  used  to  illus- 
trate school  instruction.     These  we  have  procured  in  this  country,  iu 
Erance,  Germany,  England,  or  elsewhere.    Then  in  regard  to  higher  de- 
partments of  culture,  (which  is  not  so  essential,  but  which  is  necessary, 
nevertheless,  for  the  complete  education   of  the  teacher,)  we  have  a 
typical  collection  of  all  the  old  masters  in  painting,  including  the  eminent 
painters  of  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.     Everything  of  that 
kind  that  we  have  been   able  to  obtain  is  there,  getting   only,  how. 
ever,  one  or  two  of  the.  most  noted  paintings  of  each  of  the  fiimoua 
masters  of  Europe.    There  is  another  important  branch  of  our  museum 
to  which  I  shall  refer.    There  is  a  large  room  (and  one  of  the  most 
interesting)  which  we  have  chiefly  devoted  to  products  of  the  excavations 
at  Nineveh,  Under  Mr.  Layard,  who  is  so  famous  for  his  exploration s«in 
these  old  ruins.    That  room  contains  a  collection  of  Egyptian  figures 
and  some  of  the  slabs  which  Layard  obtained  at  Nineveh,  also  a  winged 
bull  and  winged  deities,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  interest.    The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  collection  is  that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  we  have  repro- 
duced the  coloring  of  these  ancient  and  celebrated  slabs  as  they  were 
originally  found.    There  are  two  or  three  of  them  of  special  interest 
in  illustrating  and  thus  bringing  home  directly  to  the  public  mind  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    There  is  one  slab  tsikeu  from  Nineveh  illus- 
trating the'  besieging  of  Damascus  by  King  Shalmaneser,  as  stated  in 
the  Bible,  in  which  the  taking  of  that  city  is  pictufed  with  wonderful 
and  almost  grotesque  beauty.    The  details  of  the  dresses  of  the  soldiers, 
their  bows  and  spears,  and  the  various  apparatus  of  war  are  there  de- 
picted in  brilliant  colors.   The  whole  delineation  ismost  effective.    Of  the 
contents  of  this  museum,  the  casts  relating  to  the  history  of  Egypt  are 
of  very  great  interest.    Another  department  is  comprised  entirely  of 
celebrated  studies  iu  architccturei ;  that  is,  oasts  of  parts  of  noted  cathe- 
drals and  buildings,  which  were  obtained  in  London  and  Paris.    One 
large  room,  with  its  galleries  and  corridors  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  is  entirely  filled  with  casts  of  statuary  and  busts  of  famous  mea 
of  antiquity.    And  then,  to  bring  home  to  our  people  the  most  noted  men 
in  our  own  history,  one  room  is  devoted  to  Canadian  history,  and  the 
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whole  of  auother  large  roo  n  iy  filled  with  busts  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  in  English  history.  This  collection  is  very  extensive,  and  com- 
prises all  th§  famous  men  whose  names  occur  in  the  history  of  England 
for  hundreds  of  years.  We  have  a  few  things  here  at  Philadelphia  which 
were  brought  from  our  museum,  and  which  may  appear  to  you  incongru- 
ous in  connection  with  a  collection  of  school  apparatus  merely,  but  they 
were  of  very  great  historical  interest,  and  therefore  we  thought  it  better 
to  bring  them.  I  refer  to  the  collection  of  the  great  seals  of  England. 
Ton  will  find  in  the  education  courtof  Ontarip  a  complete  collection  of  all 
these  seals,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria,  inclusive.  As 
a  study  of  real  art  for  800  years,  the  collection  is  most  instructive  to  the 
teacher.  In  William  the  Conqtieror's  time  you  will  see  how  exceedingly 
modest  he  or  his  artist  was  in  designing  and  eingraving  the  great  seal  of 
England  of  106<3.  Coming  down  through  the  Stuarts,  you  will  find  elab- 
oration rarely  dreamt  of.  ButQaeen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  exhausted 
the  whole  art  of  decoration  in  her  time.  Her  seal  is  without  exception 
the  most  elaborately  elegant.  It  represents  her  on  her  throne  and  on 
horseback  in  very  gorgeous  array.  Then  when  you  come  down  to  the  • 
time  when  the  King  of  the  Roundheads,  Cromwell,  ruled  in  England, 
you  will  find  the  whole  of  this  decorative  art  swept  away,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  you  will,  find  the 
unadorned  House  of  Commons  as  the  ruling  power,  and  on  the  other  side 
simply  a  map  of  the  three  kingdoms.  And  so  on. .  It  is  a  most  instruct- 
ive collection,  not  only  from  its  completeness,  but  from  the  history  of 
the  art  which  in  that  silent  way  it  illustrates.  As  to  the  value  of  these 
collections,  I  have  not  said  anything.  There  are,  however,  with  us, 
as  with  you,  thousands  of  people  who  will  never  leave  their  own  coun- 
try—  most  of  our  people  will  never  be  able  to  see  elsewhere  anything 
approaching  a  collection  of  that  kind;  therefore  we  thought  it  all 
the  more  necessary  to  make  such  a  collection,  and  to  make  it  as  full 
and  complete  a  museum,  both  in  matters  relating  to  education  and 
relating  to  art,  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do.  Those  who  have  been 
at  our  museum  from  time  to  time  within  the  last  twenty  years  have  often 
remarked  that  we  have  come  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  than  any  other  educational  collection  in  America. 
The  grounds  connected  with  the  building  also  have  been  kept  for 
upward  of  twenty  years  as  neatly  as  possible.  Thus  the  whole  object 
has  been  not  mere  display,  but  the  promotion  of  aesthetic  culture 
in  such  matters  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others.  We  have  felt  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  in  that  way  only  can  our  people  have  the  advantages 
of  such  culture ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  as 
deeply  and  strongly  as  possible,  through  the  teachers,  the  £ESthetical 
principles  of  art,  and  especially  of  the  arts  relating  to  their  own  homes 
and  daily  life;  and  therefore  time  and  labor  have  been  expended  for 
this  purpose.  The  collection  in  our  museum  itself  and  its  surroundings 
have  in  all  those  respects  been  used  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  taste  of 
the  teachers,  and,  through  them,  of  the  pupils  and  people  of  our  conn- 
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try.  I  am  sure  that  a  visit  to  our  collection  at  Toronto  by  any  teacher 
would  be  amply  repaid.  I  hope  that  it  is  but  a  type  of  what  may 
become  general  in  our  country,  when  a  proper  appreciation  of  art  and 
educational  museums  shall  have  become  universal  among  our  people. 

The  chairman  here  asked  Dr.  Hodgins  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  the  conference  some  approximation  of  the  cost  of  that  collection. 

Dr.  Hodgins  replied  that  the  cost  need  not  frighten  the  most 
economical.  The  whole  collection  had  been  the  growth  of  years,  and 
the  grant  has  never  exceeded  $4,000  a  year.  We  have  had  that  steadily 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  have  added  to  it  every  year,  so  that  the 
burden  has  not  really  been  felt  by  the  country  at  all. 

Dr.  Hodgins  was  asked  how  natural  history  is  represented.  He 
replied  that  there  is,  for  instance,  a  large  collection  of  the  birdsJthat 
are  found  in  the  country,  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  room — tha't  is,  the 
perching  birds  on  one  side  and  water-fowl  on  the  other  side.  A  few 
fish  and  skeletons  are  also  arranged  in  the  same  room. 

He  was  theu  asked  to  what  extent  the  depository  at  Toronto  had 
•  been  encouraged  by  donation  and  otherwise  by  the  schools  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  answered  that  it  had  received  few  or  no  donations ;  bnt  that 
it  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  schools,  that  the  department  had 
persons  employed  in  reproducing  the  maps  displayed  on  the  wall  of  the 
Qanadian  educational  court  here,  and  that  it  also  supplied  the  chief 
part  of  the  apparatus. 

The  Ontario  schools,  he  said,  are  now  getting  well  supplied  from  the 
depository  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  education.  The^oUec- 
tion  of  articles  in  the  depository  is  very  large  indeed,  and  is  kept  up  at 
no  expense  to  the  country,  since  the  depository  pays  its  own  way.  The 
province  itself  bears  one-half  the  cost  of  the  articles  supplied  to  the 
schools ;  the  net  cost  to  the  schools  is  therefore  very  little  indeed. 

The  question  was  then  asked  as  to  what  help  is  given  by  the  educa- 
tional department  to  the  schools  of  the  province  in  regard  to  books  and 
apparatus.  Dr.  Hodgins  said  the  legislature  has  laid  down  this  gen- 
eral  principle,  that  it  would  Ttnake  grants  to  the  schools  in  money,  in 
the  shape  of  trained  teachers,  or  in  books,  maps,  or  apparatus,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  it  was  propose^d  to  make  grants  in  any  of  these 
ways.  In  regard  to  the  supply  of  maps,  apparatus,  and  books  for  libra- 
ries, etc.,  if  those  interested  send  up  $10,  the  same  amount  is  added  to 
that  amount,  and  $20  worth  of  maps,  or  of  prize  or  library  books,  is 
sent  in  return.  Thus  to  the  schools  the  cost  of  these  things  is  really 
only  one-half;  and  it  is  even  less  than  that,  because  these  things  are 
furnished  to  the  schools  at  the  cost  price,  including  only  the  expenses 
of  management,  so  that  an  ordinary  map  with  the  roller  would  cost  the 
school  $2,  the  selling  price  being  $4. 

Dr.  G.  Seelhorst,  from  Germany,  was  the  second  speaker.  He  spoke 
in  the  German  Innguage,  and  his  remarks  were  interpreted  by  Prof.  0. 
H.  Plugg6.    • 
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Dr.  Seelhorst  said  he  had  willingly  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
committee  on  organization:  of  this  conference  to  say  a  few  words  about 
museums  of  industrial  art  in  Germany. 

Being  officially  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Nuremberg,  he  would 
limit  his  remarks  to  this  institution,  which  was  universally  known  as 
very  complete. 

The  Nuremberg  Museum  re^jresents  in  its  different  departments  all 
branches  of  industrial  art.  Knowledge  of  museums  of  industrial  art  has 
been  greatly  advanced  since  the  first  universal  exposition  of  London. 
Many  of  the  best  men  in  Germany  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing schools  of  art  in  connection  with  industrial  museums,  though 
the  plan,  when  first  proposed,  met  with  much  opposition,  as  men  of  great 
influence  had  doubted  whether  it  would  succeed  at  all. 

Among  those  who  were  most  earnest  in  advocating  the  founding  of 
museums  in  connection  with  schools  of  industrial  art,  he  mentioned 
Carl  Semper,  whose  efforts  were  well  known  both  in  Germany  and  in 
England. 

The  success  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  so  apparent  as  to 
need  no  comment  and  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
similar  collections  for  the  use  of  schools  of  industrial  art. 

In  the  speaker's  judgment,  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in 
Vienna  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Vienna  Exposition  in 
1873. 

The  doctor  said  the  foundation  of  the  Nuremberg  Museum  dated  from. 
1867,  but  as  the  director  of  the  institution  died  shortly  afterward,  it 
had  been  discontinued  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  competent 
manager.  * 

Since  1872  the  Nuremberg  Museum  had  made  great  progress.  Original 
examples  or  true  copies  of  articles  representing  all  periods  and  nations 
are  to  be  found  there  collected  in  twelve  separate  groups.  Every  facility 
is  afforded  visitors  to  examine  the  successivesteps  in  the  improvement 
of  models  and  patterns.  The  library  of  the  museum  contains  the  neces- 
sary books  of  reference  and  works  on  various  industrial  branches. 

A  bureau  of  information  has  been  established  in  the  museum  to  aid 
the  investigations  of  visitors  and  students.  Pupil  apprentices  are  also 
admitted,  to  whom  instruction  is  given  during  eight  months  in  each  year. , 

*  The  following  account  of  the  collections  of  this  musenm,  as  they  existed  in  1870,  is 
given  by  C.  C.  Perkins  in  an  article  on  American  art  museums,  published  in  the  North 
American  Review,  volume  III :  Here  are  pictures,  engravings,  tissues,  faiencies,  gold- 
smith's work,  medals,  and  seals,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  have  been  reproduced 
in  a  series  of  drawings,  photographs,  and  engravings,  already  100,000  in  number; 
60,000  tracings  and  drawings  illustrate  secondary  classes  of  art,  (as;  for  instance,  all  forms 
of  the  bed  from  Roman  times  to  the  present  day,)  and  the  history  of  eminent  persons 
is  followed  up  through  portraits,  coats  of  arms,  seals,  and  medals.  At  present  such 
laudable  enterprises  are  subordinate  to  the  purchase  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  past, 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  The  directors' wisely  spend  their  available 
funds  in  this  way,  because  they  know  Cto  borrow  the  words  of  M.  Muntz)  that  when 
America  shall  enter  into  the  lists  they  will  no  longer  have  the  opportunity. 
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The  museum  was  liberally  patronized  by  the  public,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  is  nearly  fifty  thousand  a  year.  He  then  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Nuremberg  Museum  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  and  to  a  weekly  paper  published  by  this  institution  for 
the  discussion  of  industrial  science  and  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
same  most  successfully. 

Dr.  P.  MiGEEKA,  chief  commissioner  for  Austria  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  was  then  introduced.  He  spoke  in  the  German  language 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  they  were  interpreted  by  Prof.  0.  H. 
Plugg6.  Dr.  Mige^fka  said  he  had  intended  to  speak  about  museums  of 
industrial  arts,  but  as  Dr.Seelhorst  had  so  ably  treated  this  subject,  he 
had  decided  to  say  only  a  few  words,  and  those  about  public  instruction 
in  Austria. 

In  his  country  institutions  of  learning  are  divided  into  three  groupsi 
primary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools. 

With  regard  to  primary  schools,  he  said  that  every  community  which 
has  40  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  is  obliged 
to  establish  and  support  a  primary  school,  and  children  are  compelled 
by  law  to  attend  school  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  Ameri- 
cans, he  said,  think  this  compulsory  system  probably  cruel  and  unjust, 
but  in  Austria  and  most  other  European  states  it  is  considered  hu- 
mane and  beneficial.  The  doctor  said  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
parents  do  not  always  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  educating 
their  children,  and  in  such  cases  make  special  efforts  to  keep  them  away- 
from  school,  and  the  children  are  too  ready  to  obey  in  this  respect. 

Since  it  is  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  people, 
every  effort  is  made  by  his  government  to  execute  the  compulsory  laws 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

In  the  Austrian  primary  schools  the  pupils  receive  a  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  branches.  Teachers  make  it  their  special 
duty  to  cultivate  independent  mental  activity,  without  which  pupils 
are  mere  machines. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning,  he  continued,  admit  young  men 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  higher  professions.  The  gymnasia  and  Eeal- 
schule  form  the  bridge  between  primary  and  higher  education.  In  these 
secondary  schools  the  classics,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences  are  studied  for  nine  years. 

In  regard  to  teachers,  he  said  that  in  Austria  the  calling  of  a  teacher 
is  considered  a  sacred  one.  Teachers  are  generally  appointed  for  several 
years,  and  often  for  life.  They  employed  almost  exclusively  male  teachers 
in  Austrian  schools.  He  referred  to  differences  between  the  opinions 
prevalent  in  Europe  and  those  common  in  America  in  regard  to  women 
as  teachers.  In  Europe,  the  impression  is  that  the  influence  of  male 
teachers  is  greatly  superior. 

Before  concluding,  he  said  he  would  state  that  the  Austrians  endeavor 
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to  profit  from  other  nations  by  comparing  different  systems  and  adopting 
what  they  believe  to  be  beneficial.  He  had  been  charged  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  to  study  the  American  school  system,  and  to  report 
upon  it  after  his  return  to  Austria.  He  thought  Austriaus  could  learn 
very  much  from  Americans,  who  hid  made  such  progress  in  so  short  a 
period. 

The  chairman  announced  that  voluntary  speeches  were  now  iu  order, 
although  there  was  another  subject  to  discuss  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  said  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
if  the  subject  of  pedagogical  museums  could  have  been  more  pointedly 
and  particularly  presented.  He  had  been  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
had  been  said  here,  and  iu  the  interesting  report  which  has  been  made 
of  foreign  museums  of  a  more  general  character.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  there  should  be  established  in  each  country  at 
least  one  great  comprehensive  pedagogical  museum,  such  as  they  have 
established  at  St.  Petersburg  and  have  carried  forward  to  a  very  com- 
plete condition  ;  such  an  one  as  is  represented  here  by  the  Eussian  edu- 
cational department,  where  they  have  brought  together  samples  of  the 
various  articles  of  apparatus,  specimens  of  the  text  books  that  are  used, 
specimens  of  the  articles  illustrative  of  natural  history,  school  furniture 
of  every  description,  representations  of  the  best  kind  and  poorest  kind 
of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  different  classes  of  schools ;  such  a  collec- 
tiim  as  would  be,  properly  speaking,  pedagogical  or  professional,  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  teachers  and  school  officers,  superintendents, 
and  all  others  interested  and  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  school  work  of 
a  country  of  what  is  done  in  all  these  different  schools  and  branches  of 
education  in  other  countries.  Ho  hoped  to  see,  as  one  fruit  of  this  great 
exhibition  here  and  of  this  bringing  together  of  the  articles  in  the  edu- 
cational department,  a  museum  of  this  characte  restablished  at  "Wash- 
ington in  connection  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  As  a 
fruit  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  Austrian  commissioner  will  inform 
you  that  the  minister  of  public  instruction  commenced  the  collection  of 
a  museum  of  this  kind.  The  speaker  stated  that  he  was  at  Vienna  in 
charge  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  the  minister  was  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  represented  to  him  the  importance  of  the  establishment 
of  a  pedagogical  museum  at  Vienna  in  connection  with  the  ministry. 
The  American  representatives,  so  far  as  they  could  procure  the  privilege, 
presented  giratuitously  such  articles  as  they  took  there — large  cases 
of  books,  specimens  of  furniture  and  apparatus,  all  the  means  of  illus. 
tration  and  teaching,  together  with  the  work  done  by  our  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  various  means  of  forwarding  education  and  pedagogy,  to 
begin  the  work  of  establishing  this  museum.  So  were  gathered  from 
all  the  nations  there  represented  portions  of  their  collections.  He  urged 
the  beginning  of  such  a  work  here  today,  and  appealed  to  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country  to  carry  it  through. 
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Kev.  S.  J.  Travelli,  of  Penusylvania,  was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
the  former  speaker.  He  had  been  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington several  months  ago,  and  found  it  in  a  small  building  with  no  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  displaying  its  valuable  material.  There  is  nothing 
more  practically  important  that  will  be  discussed  at  this  meeting  than 
this  question.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  send  material  of  this  kind,  and  he  was  satisfied  if  there  were  a 
suitable  place  provided,  it  would  go  there  by  the  car-load. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  was  glad  to  inform  the  conference  that  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  museum  is  likely  to  be  forced  upon  our 
Government  by  the  liberality  of  the  foreign  nations  represented  in  this 
great  exhibition.  [Applause.]  He  was  informed  that  very  liberal  con- 
tributions have  already  been  tendered  by  the  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Austria,  and,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  governments  of  Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. He  desired  that  these  contributions  might  form  a  collection  so 
large  as  to  require  immediately  a  large  building  at  the  national  capital 
for  its  care  and  display. 

He  thought  something  of  this  kind  needful  to  awaken  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  education  stands  to  the  national  welfare  and  progress. 
He  thought  that  many  Americans  do  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  doctrine  that  a  free  government  has  its  only  safe  foundation  in 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  people.  With  six  millions  of  illiterates 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  with  perhaps  as  many  more 
who  are  but  a  few  stages  removed  from  illiteracy,  he  thought  that  the 
great  concern  of  this  nation  in  the  future  should  be  to  address  itself 
with  all  its  power  and  all  its  influence  to  the  proper  education  of  the 
people;  and  if  the  discussion  of  this  great  question  shall  awaken  the 
minds  of  the  representative  educators  here  to  the  great  importance  of 
establishing  these  museums,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  work  entirely  i 
worthy  of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  bring  this  conference 
about.  And  here  he  desired  to  return  to  the  gentlemen  representing 
foreign  governments  the  thanks  of  every  true  American  educator  for 
the  valuable  information  and  for  the  inspiration  Mhich  they  have  afforded 
on  this  occasion.  [Applause.]  It  cannot  otherwise  than  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  cause  of  education  iu  this  nation. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  conference  would  proceed  at 
once  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  topic  of  technical  education,  and 
inquired  whether  Dr.  Eeuleaux,  of  Germany,  was  present.  Dr.  Reu- 
leaux  not  responding,  the  chairman  called  upon  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Gregory  said  he  regretted  that  Dr.  Eeuleaux  was  not  here  to 
begin  this  discussion,  since  Germany  by  right  may  claim  precedence  in 
this  work  of  industrial  education— if  not  for  having  started  it,  (because  • 
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there  is  a  little  doubt  in  this  matter,)  for  having  carried  it  forward  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  nation. 

It  would  not  be  expected  of  him  to  give  any  account  of  the  origin  of 
industrial  education,  or  technical  education,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Old 
World.  There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  use  of  terms  on  this  subject 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  The  Europeans  use  the  term  "  technical 
education "  chiefly  with  reference  to  schools  or  establishments  for  the 
teaching  of  persons  who  are  to  be  mechanics ;  and  in  this  department 
there  are  schools  in  almost  every  industry.  In  Switzerland  there  are 
schools  for  watch  making.  In  some  countries  there  are  schools  for 
straw  plaiting,  and  schools  in  all  departments  of  industry  where  an  art 
can  be  learned  better  by-  the  aid  of  teachers  than  it  can  be  learned  by 
ordinary  apprenticeship,  and,  indeed,  schools  for  learning  many  things 
that  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  have  been  commonly  learned  by  ap- 
prenticeship. They  use  the  term  "  polytechnic  education  "  as  referring 
to  higher  technical  education,  and  me^n  by  it  the  study  of  the  sciences 
as  applied  to  the  industries,  or,  as  we  say,  of  applied  science.  In  this 
country  we  have  had  for  many  years  what  we  have  called  "  polytechnic 
schools,"  and  in  almost  all  the  schools  that  are  of  this  class  we  design 
to  do  what  is  attempted  by  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  that  many  of  our  polytechnic  schools  are  devoted  to  a 
single  branch,  teaching  perhaps  engineering  in  one  of  its  branches,  &nd 
not  teaching  the  whole  round  of  the  sciences  in  all  their  applications. 
We  have,  however,  some  true  technical  schools  such  as  they  exist  in 
Europe.  Still,  these  are  mainly  schools  connected  with  reform  or 
correctional  institutions  where  children  picked  up  from  the  streets, 
orphans  or  vagabonds,  or  criminal  classes  of  children,  are  taught  some 
trade.  We  have  had  also  some  benevolent  institutions,  where  children 
have  been  taught  in  very  much  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  way  that 
Pestalozzi  began  his  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  to 
be  self-sustaining  by  teaching  them  some  branch  of  manual  art  which 
they  may  practise  when  they  come  to  be  men.  Ordinarily,  however,  in 
this  country  we  understand  the  term  "  technical  education"  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  in  which  they  use  the  term  "polytechnic  education,'' 
meaning  applied  science — science  applied  in  engineering  in  all  its  de- 
partments, in  architecture,  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  in  any  other 
department  where  science  can  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  industry. 

He  could  not  now  say  what  were  the  first  polytechnic  schools  on  this 
continent.  We  have  some  that  are  quite  old,  like  the  Eensselaer  Poly- 
technic School,  situated  in  Troy,  N.  T.,  the  polytechnic  school  in  this  city, 
and  the  polytechnic  school  in  Brooklyn.  Tears  ago  a  conviction  took 
very  strong  hold  of  the  public  mind  before  it  did  of  the  minds  of  educators 
proper,  that  education  could  do  something  for  the  advancement  of  the 
arts,  that  many  of  the  arts  could  be  much  helped  by  scientific  instruction, 
particularly  by  instruction  in  those  branches  of  science  on  which  im- 
provements in  those  arts  depend.    Hence  began  a  movement,  chiefly 
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outside  of  the  teachers' ranks,  demanding  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  industrial  science.    The  institution  with  which  the  speaker  is  con- 
nected takes  the  name  given  it  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  of  "indlas 
trial  university."    It  is  similar  in  its  character  to  the  polytechnic  uni. 
versity  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  with  the  exception  that  it  adds  to  it  the 
course  in  literature,  the  ordinary  college  course.    The  term  "  industrial " 
is  not  used  in  this  case  in  any  such  sense  as  we  have  used  it  in  the  indus- 
trial schools  of  the  country,  which  are  schools  of  manual  labor,  or  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  the  trades,  but  was  used  because  the  originators  of 
the  movement,  the  men  who  petitioned  Congress  for  the  grant  of  lands 
for  this  purpose,  demanded  that  it  should  be  so  named  that  there  could 
be  nomistake  about  it;  that  all  the  institutions  to  be  organized  under  this 
grant,  as  far  as  they  could  manage  ij;,  should  be  especially  pledged  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  advancementof  human  industries — not  by  the 
teaching  of  these  industries  as  manual  arts,  but  by  teaching  the  sciences 
by  which  they  may  be  advanced.    The  movement  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  which  was  carried  on  very  largely  outside  of  the  educa- 
tional ranks  in  the  country^  finally  reached  the  floors  of  Oongress  in  an 
imperative  demand  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  agriculture, 
schools  of  mechanic  arts,  in  short  of  polytechnic  schools,  of  such  a 
character  that  they  should  teach  prominently  all  branches  of  the  sciences 
for  the  education  of  the  captains  and  leaders  of  industry.    These  peti- 
tions came  to  Congress  from  the  year  1851,  when  the*first  State  memo- 
rial was  prepared  and  sent  forward,  and  the  movement  from  that  time 
gained  strength,  although  in  the  first  place  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
Congressmen  no  attention  whatever.    To  use  a  common  expression,  it 
was  "  whistled  down  the  wind." 

lu  1860  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  of 
learning  on  a  national  basis,  to  be  sustained  by  a  national  grant  of  pub- 
lic lands.  This  bill  was  vetoed -by  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  was  passed  again  in  July,  1862,  was  signed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  became  a  law,  granting  an  amount  of  public 
land  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  ' 
of  Eepresentatives  from  each  State,  giving  to  those  States  in  which 
there  were  still  vacant  public  lands  the  lands  themselves,  and  to  other 
States  (like  the  Eastern  States  hero)  that  had  no  Government  lauds,  the 
scrip  for  these  lands,  to  be  sold  or  located  in  the  western  Territories. 
These  grants  were  immediately  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  Northern  i 
States,  and  ultimately,  he  believed,  by  all.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
grants  were  renewed,  or  the  privilege  of  accepting  them  was  renewed, 
by  a  new  act  of  Congress,  and  they  were  accepted  largely  by  the  South- 
ern States  also. 

There  may  have  been  more,  bat  he  knew  of  at  least  three  agricultural 
colleges  that  had  attained  some  prominence  before  this  grant  was  made, 
two  of  which  died  for  want  of  support.  There  had  also  been  established 
several  polytechnic  schools,  chiefly  schools  of  civil  engineering  some- 
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times  with  schools  of  architecture,  or  a  smattering  of  it,  and  of  mining  en- 
gineering connected  with  them,  but  none  of  mechanical  engineering  that 
he  knew  of.  After  the  grant  was  made  institutions  began  to  spring  up  in 
all  the  States  in  which  the  grant  was  accepted,  and  these  institutions  took 
their  character  very  largely  from  the  wants  of  the  several  States.  In  the 
New  England  States,  where  the  manufacturing  industries  predominate, 
the  schools  developed  chiefly  into  scientific  schools,  like  the  Sheffield 
School,  and  into  polytechnic  schools,  like  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston,  and  into  agricultural  schools,  of  but  small  growth,  however,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Collegeof  Massachusetts,  atAmherst. 
lu  the  Middle  States  they  took  more  of  a  mixed  character,  and  very  fre- 
quently by  the  addition  of  large  funds  donated  by  the  State,  or  by  the 
munificence  of  private  individuals,  as  in  the  instance  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, they  developed  into  a  university  and  a  polytechnic  school  com- 
bined. He  believed  the  opinion  entertained  by  gentlemen  in  Europe  is 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  always  take  this  foi'm.  Baron  Lie- 
big,  in  Munich,  told  the  speaker  that  he  had  always  been  of  that  opin- 
ion, i.  e.,  the  institution  has  been  most  successful  where  the  two  are 
combined,  as  at  Halle  and  Bonn,  and  some  other  places  in  Europe  where 
an  agricultural  school  exists  in  connection  with  a  university.  In  this 
country  we  have  attempted  to  develop  the  two  together  for  reasons 
which  he  would  not  now  enter  into.  These  institutions  in  this  country 
have  in  almost  all  cases  attempted,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  combine  the 
two  sides  of  technological  education,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical. 
In  some  the  practical  instruction  is  developed  only  in  so  far  that  a  certain 
amount  of  chemistry  is  obtained  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  In  others 
practical  instruction  in  physics  is  given  in  the  physical  laboratories.  We 
do  not  call  this  real  technological  practice  hecause  it  is  purely  scientific. 
Some  schools  taught  the  practical  side  of  mechanic  art,  but  found  it  diffi- 
cult and  abandoned  it.  It  is  difficult ;  he  thought  that  everybody  who 
has  tried  it  will  say  that  there  is  no  more  difficult  problem  connected  with 
technological  education  in  this  country,  and  he  might  say  in  Europe, 
because  there  are  institutions  there,  like  that  at  Garlsruhe,  which  have 
tried  and  abandoned  it.  It  is  difficult  to  manage  a  shop  so  as  to  make 
it  pay  its  expenses ;  so  difficult  that  many  persons  are  ready  to  abandon 
it  as  utterly  impracticable.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  man  who  shall  be 
at  once  a  scientific  man,  able  to  instruct  in  the  applications  of  science, 
and  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  understanding  his  art.  That  is  almost 
an  insuperable  diflSculty,  and  very  few  have  overcome  it.  But  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  in  quite  a  number  of  institutions  there  has  been  such  a 
commanding  sense  of  the  importance  of  maiutaining  the  practical  in 
connection  with  the  theoretical,  in  order  that  the  education  given  shall 
be  found  capai)le  of  being  brought  into  the  field  of  the  industries,  that 
the  attempt  will  not  be  abandoned  j  so  shops  are  kept  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  machinery  and -models  of  machinery,  where  the  students  who  are 
taking  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  take  also  shop  practice,  just  as 
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the  student  of  chemistry  takes  laboratory  practice,  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions.    Having  mastered  the  ^jrinciples  of  mechanics,  and 
having  mastered  mechanical  drawing,  they  go  to  the  shops  to  learn  the 
applications  of  these ;  not  to  learn  a  trade,  but  that  they  may  master  the 
practical  difficulties  that  must  be  met  by  those  who  carry  into  action 
their  education  as  inventors  or  as  managers  ot  manufacturing  and  en- 
gineering enterprises.    Although  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  the 
success  that  has  been  attained  in  three  or  four  institutions  that  have 
been  named  is  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  it  is  worth  all  it 
will  cost.    The  practical  instruction  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
schools  of  the  country  is  also  difficult  to  manage,  but  happily  of  less 
importance,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  students  who  go  to  these 
schools  come  directly  from  the  farms,  having  already  mastered  the  man- 
ual processes.    But  a  sufficiency  of  this  practice,  it  is  believed,  can  still 
be  given  to  enable  them  to  manage  whatever  new  problems  or  processes 
may  be  needful  for  them  in  the  applications  of  their  education.    Tech- 
nological education  is  now  malting  in  this  country  large  strides,  he  be- 
lieved, although  there  is  still  among  educational  men  a  degree  of  doubt, 
if  not  of  positive  disbelief,  in  these  schools.    He  had  heard  since  he  had 
been  in  this  city  that  a  body  of  men,  who  ought  to  know  better,  gravely 
discussed  the  question  whether  technological  education  is  a  possible 
thing.    After  all  that  you  have  done,  gentlemen,  in  Europe,  and  the 
much  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  country,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
debate  that  question  to-day. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  chairman  as  to  whether  this  body 
of  men  referred  to  consists  of  educators,  Dr.  Gregory  said  that  it  does 
not. 

In  a  conversation  a  few  days  ago,  participated  in  by  some  leading  educa- 
tors of  this  country,  he  heard  the  whole  system  of  polytechnic  education 
spoken  of  with  supreme  contempt,  as  being  a  plan  of  education  that  in  it- 
self is  a  myth,  and  designed  only  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  certain  practical 
men  in  the  country  who  had  been  asking  that  something  should  be  done 
by  our  colleges  and  schools  for  practical  education.  Their  argument  is 
this :  The  most  practical  thing  in  the  world  is  brains,  and  the  most  prac- 
tical education  is  that  which  simply  educates  brains,  gives  brain  power; 
and  all  that  can  be  asked  or  expected  of  schools  is  that  they  shall  give 
the  utmost  possible  discipline  to  the  mind.  They  still  adhere  to  the  old 
theory  that  discipline  is  the  sole  product  of  education,  whereas  it  is  only 
one  of  the  two  factors  ;  and  they  beg  the  question  in  the  assumption 
that  technological  studies  cannot  give  as  much  discipline  as  other 
studies. 

But,  In  spite  of  these  views,  he  believed,  judging  from  his  own  staqd- 
point  and  from  association  with  men  conducting  these  institutions,  that 
the  failures  in  technical  schools  have  been  few  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  experiments,  and  that  the  success  already  attained  is  such 
as  justifies  us  in  the  promise  and  prophecy  of  a  large  and  brilliant  fu- 
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ture.  It  has  come  to  be  believed  by  the  men  who  manage  the  industries 
of  this  country,  men  who  have  in  hand  the  great  manufacturing  enter- 
prises that  are  represented  in  this  world's  fair,  that  education,  or  science, 
rather,  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  progress  and  final  success  of  the 
industries.  The  argument  can  be  very  easily  sustained.  One  who  will 
walk  through  yonder  Machinery  Hall,  and  continue  his  walk  along  the 
avenues  of  human  invention  and  art  triumphs  which  fill  the  Main 
Building,  will  have  passed  in  review  the  most  magnificent  polytechnic 
institution  that  the  world  ever  saw  [applause]  and  the  most  convincing 
evidence  and  magnificent  proof  of  the  extent  and  power  of  science  as 
usefully  applied  to  industry  that  can  possibly  be  given. 

Science  helps  art.  It  has  helped  it  to  these  results ;  and  to-day  sci- 
ence bases  its  strongest  right  to  exist  and  its  noblest  claim  to  public 
confidence  on  what  it  is  showing  of  its  power  to  help  the  brain  and 
the  hand  of  man  in  the  production  of  human  wealth  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  human  triumphs  over  brute  nature,  barbarism,  poverty,  want,  and 
crime. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Polytechnic  College,  by 
request  was  introduced  by  the  chairman,  and  said  that  he  should 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  learned  speaker  from  the  "West  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  All  have  been  charmed  by  him ;  but  he 
felt  sure  that  no  one  in  the  audience  enjoyed  his  remarks  so  much  as 
himself,  (Dr.  K.)  They  might  not  agree  fully  on  all  points,  but  he  did 
not  stand  here  to  discuss  the  question  or  to  criticise  what  had  been  said. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  subject  in  question  is  one  which  has  been,  per- 
haps, understood  a  little  differently  than  elsewhere.  We  have  our  own 
nomenclature,  and  we  have  our  own  system.  The  first  movement  in  this 
direction  was  begun  in  1848,  and  since  that  time  the  interest  in  tech- 
nical education  has  increased.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "  tech- 
nical education  "  and  "  industrial  education,"  as  understood  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  ?  By  "  industrial  education  "  is  meant  the  education  of 
the  artisan,  the  education  of  the  youth  who  is  to  work  in  the  machine 
shop,  in  the  moulding  room,  in  the  draughting  room ;  who  is  to  con- 
struct the  edifice,  whether  as  a  carpenter  or  as  a  mason.  An  "indus- 
trial school  "is  one  in  which  education  is  carried,  so  far, as  the  sciences 
are  concerned,  to  a  certain  extent  only.  It  is  enough  to  teach  drawing 
both  from  the  flat  and  the  round  copy,  and  from  natural  objects,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry ;  mathematics  forming 
the  basis  of  all  the  other  instruction.  Those  are  all  the  landmarks  he 
would  trouble  the  conference  with.  By  the  term  "  technical  school," 
in  Pennsjivania  is  meant  a  school  in  which  instruction  is  given  to  those 
who  are  to  direct  the  great  industries  —  to  the  civil  engineer,  the  me- 
chanical engineer^  the  engineer  of  mines,  the  architect,  the  metallur- 
gist, and  the  chemist.  If  you  have  a  collection  of  such  technical  schools 
it  is  termed  a  polytechnic  college.    That  is  the  way  in  which  this  matter 
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is  regarded  here;  and  it  is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded  abroad. 
Take,  for  example,  the  very  school  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gregory,  the  excel- 
lent polytechnic  school  in  Garlsrahe.  There  these  various  technical 
schools  combine  to  make  up  one  of  the  grandest  institutions  in  the 
world,  as  they  do  to  a  certain  extent  in  what  is  called  the  Central  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Paris,  which  is  another  example  of 
what  we  term  here  a  polytechnic  college. 

The  speaker  would  Jike  to  add  a  single  word  as  to  the  great  difficulties 
to  be  met  in  technical  education,  and  by  that  you  understand  is  meant 
the  educaticn  in  technical  schools ;  and  to  you  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
practical  point  of  the  whole  subject.  Why?  Because  those  of  us  who 
are  devoting  ourselves  to  technical  education  look  to  you  to  supply  the 
want.  You  have  heard  from  our  learned  friend  from  Austria,  whose 
remarks  we  were  all  so  delighted  to  hear  to-day,  something  about  those 
schools  which  are  termed  Realschule  in  his  country.  They  have  no  rep- 
resentatives here.  Theyare  the  feeders  to  the  polytechnic  schools  of 
Europe.  We  have  no  such  feeders,  and  it  is  for  you  that  are  here  to 
give  fashion  and  direction  and  force  to  the  system  of  public  education. 
It  is  for  you  to  devise  means  by  which  this  shall  be  done.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  schools  in  the  country  where  young  men  are  prepared  for 
the  ordinary  classical  course  of  our  colleges.  They  are  the  feeders  of 
these  excellent  institutions.  But  where  are  the  feeders  to  the  technical 
schools  of  America?  We  do  not  have  them ;  and  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion suffers  to-day,  waiting  for  the  provision  which  has  been  mentioned. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  point  out  how  that  want  shall  be  sapplied,  for 
he  was  addressing  those  who  understood  that  portion  of  the  subject 
much  better  than  he.  But  this  is  a  want,  a  great  educational  want,  per- 
haps the  greatest  educational  want  of  the  country  at  this  time.  He 
feared  it  to  be  such.  Whether  the  remedy  should  be  sought  in  includ- 
ing in  the  instruction  of  the  technical  school  such  studies  as  shall  con- 
nect it  with  the  public  high  school,  or  by  increasing  the  curriculum  of 
the  high  and  the  grammar  schools,  was  a  question  which  he  thought  the 
conference  should  consider. 

The  conference  then  (at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes)  took  a  recess  until 
8  p.  m. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 

Judges'  Pavilion,  Centennial  Grounds, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  18,  1876 — 8  p.  m. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Phelps  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  chairman  announced  the  first  business  of  the  evening  to  be  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  a  permanent  organization  for  the  inter- 
national educational  congress,  and  called  upon  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  open  the  discussion. 
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Commissioner  Eaton  said  that  an  extended  discussion  seemed  hardly 
necessary  upon  this  topic.  It  is  a  topic  on  which  we  each  have  an 
opinion,  and  it  is  chiefly  desirable  that  we  should  express  that  opinion. 
We  have  had  the  experiences  of  these  conferences  that  have  occurred 
since  yesterday.  He  thought  they  had  left  the  impression  on  each 
mind  that  there  is  in  an  educational  congress  of  an  international  char- 
acter a  capacity,  a  possibility,  of  farthering  the  interests  of  education 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  day  of  international  communication, 
of  ready  intercourse  between  different  nations,  over  continents  and 
under  seas ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  congresses, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  them"  already  organized  relating  to  great 
leading  interests.  Large  numbers  of  good  men  are  endeavoring  to  in- 
augurate the  era  of  peace.  They  often  communicated  with  him,  and  he 
might  say  here  what  he  had  so  often  said  to  them,  "Yes,  gentlemen, 
God  speed  you,  but  before  the  time  of  universal  peace  can  come  the 
schoolmaster  must  be  abroad  over  the  whole  earth."  [Applause.]  Then 
G-odspeed  to  all  these  great  congresses  upon  any  of  these  great  ideas. 
Be  it  the  promotion  of  peace ;  be  it  the  promotion  of  prison  reform ;  be 
it  the  promotion  of  the  codification  of  international  laws ;  be  it  medical 
science,  meteorological  science,  or  sanitary  science,  God  speed  them 
all ;  but  unless  it  is  possible  to  go  back  and  have  some  general  agree- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  education ;  unless  education  can  reach  the 
human  mind  in  its  various  conditions  and  nationalities  and  develop 
the  reason  and  the  conscience,  so  that  the  higher  powers  of  man  will  be 
exercised  in  the  place  of  the  lower,  a  sense  of  right  controlling  passions 
and  appetites,  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  reason  and  conscience  and  God 
shall  receive  cordial  obedience  among  men  is  still  far  off,  and  if  upon 
other  subjects  men  of  various  beliefs  and  of  various  nationalities  can 
meet  and  confer  to  advantage  for  the  promotion  of  these  great  purposes, 
why  not  upon  education,  this  primary  and  most  essential  subject  1 
Jiducational  statistics  have  been  considered  in  several  international  sta- 
tistical congresses  and  some  very  able  reports  have  been  made.  A  par- 
tial translation  from  one  of  these  we  have  published,  and  he  thought  it 
a  general  belief  that  there  are  certain  elements  of  statistics  in  describ- 
ing which  a  common  nomenclature  could  be  adopted  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  upon  which  comparisons  may  be  based  which  shall  be  a 
better  measure  than  we  have  yet  had  of  the  comparative  intelligence, 
position,  and  progress  in  this  respect  of  different  nationalities. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  this  discussion  definitely  before  the  confer- 
ence, he  moved,  as  the  sense  of  this  conference,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
inaugurate  measures  by  which  there  may  be  organized  a  permanent 
international  educational  congress. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis. 

Hon.  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  city  schools  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
said  h^  did  not  think  we  need  hesitate  a  moment  in  admitting  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  organizatioU,  and  that,  therefore,  the  question 
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scarcely  needed  any  discussion.  But  if  we  are  to  have  such  a  congress, 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  require  time  to  perfect  the  arrangements 
for  it  so  as  to  Make  it  of  the  greatest  value.  He  had  hoped  such  a 
CQpgress  would  be  held  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition ;  but  he  sup- 
posed tliat  the  Commissioner  of  Education  found  that  with  the  time 
given  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  such  a  congress  as  we  would  all 
be  glad  to  meet.  We  have  had  such  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  con- 
gress of  this  kind  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  it.  He  knew 
all  have  felt  that  a  vast  deal  of  information  has  been  derived  from  our 
friends  from  foreign  countries  which  we  should  hardly  have  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  He  felt  that  a  congress  of  this  sort  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  the  foremost  educators  of  every  country,  and  especially  of 
the  United  States,  which  professes  to  be  doing  so  much  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  not,  he  thought,  without  some  fruits.  Espe- 
cially ought  the  United  States  to  send  to  such  a  congress  as  that  her 
foremost  educators. 

He  did  not  know  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Commissioner  Eaton,  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  association,  to  go  into  details  now,  but  simply 
to  agitate  this  question,  and  then,  from  the  Department  at  Washington, 
to  work  up  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  congress,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned.  He  thought  that  that  will 
be  the  proper  course  to  take  under  these  circumstances,  and  that  the 
'  Department  will  advise  with  all  the  educators  throughout  the  country. 

Commissioner  Baton  stated  that  he  would  not  occupy  time  with 
explaining  the  difficulties  under  which  the  committee  to  which  was 
intrusted  the  organization  of  these  gatherings  had  labored,  though  they 
were  great  and,  iu  numerous  instances,  serious.  You  notice  that  al- 
though there  have  been  many  international  congresses  projected  iu  con- 
nection with  this  exhibition,  none  has  been  held  answering  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  as  understood  by  our  foreign  friends.  Now,  this  is 
not  an  international  congress  in  the  full  sense  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  were  not.  The  Superintendence  Section  of  our  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  in  January,  1874,  assumed  certain  responsibilities 
concerning  the  inauguration  of  an  international  educational  congress, 
and  directed  correspondence  and  the  preparation  of  a  programme  to  be 
reported  at  the  next  winter's  meeting  of  the  section  for  its  adoption  or 
rejection.  That  meeting  was  not  held,  and  so  these  conferences,  of  the 
most  informal  character,  were  all  that  remained  possible. 

Superintendent  Hancock  said  that  he  supposed  the  committee  scarcely 
had  enough  time  after  the  meeting  last  summer  to  work  the  subject  up 
with  foreign  nations. 

CommissionerEatonansweredthatthey  had  not.  He  said  he  thought 
it  best  to  put  this  single  proposition,  not  to  complicate  it  with  any 
ideas  or  methods  of  organization,  but  simply  say  that  we  approve  of 
the  proposition  of  proceeding  to  organize  a  permanent  iuterijational 
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educational  congress.  After  that  we  can  take  up  other  points  if  we 
choose,  and  act  upon  them. 

Superintendent  Hancock  inquired  what  was. meant  by  a  permanent 
international  congress. 

'  Commissioner  Eaton  replied  that  he  meant  one  that  should  take  upon 
itself  an  organization  looking  to  perpetuity.  There  is  to  be,  we  suppose, 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  French  assembly,  a  world's  fair  in  Paris 
in  about  two  years.  That  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  organiza 
tion,  perhaps,  of  a  formal  international  congress.  If  this  is  effected  there 
will  naturally  arise  the  question  of  whether  there  shall  be  a  succession 
of  such  congresses.  It  is  his  hope  that  the  question  may  be  answered 
aflQrmatively. 

Commissioner  Eaton's  motion  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  which  the 
following  named  gentlemen  participated :  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Illinois 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  A.  Armstrong,  Iowa;  Dr, 
W.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis;  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Indiana;  Dr.  J.  G.  Hod 
gins,  Canada;  Prof.C.  J.  Meyerberg,  Sweden;  Commissioner  John  Baton ; 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin;  Prof.  0.  L.  Hotze,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Super 
intendent  John  Hancock,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  J.  E.  Sypher,  esq.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Hodgins  submitted,  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  of  Commissioner 
Eaton,  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  he  ■ 
held  at  the  next  universal  exposition  an  international   educational  congress,  and  that 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  steps, 
whether  by  correspondence  with  foreign  governments  or  otherwise,  as  to  him  shall 
seem  most  proper  to  bring  about  that  result. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Commissioner  Eaton  said  that  he  understood  this  resolution  to  be  the 
act  not  only  of  the  Americans  but  of  the  foreign  gentlemen  present,  and 
that  whatever  he  did  in  the  matter  would  be  done  not  in  his  own  person 
but  as  the  representative  of  all  participating  in  this  action ;  and  that 
any  official  statement  which  he  might  make  to  foreign  governments 
would  embody  the  proceedings  of  this  informal  conference,  and  would 
go  through  him  simply  as  the  educational  official  of  this  country,  i.  e., 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States. 

He  then  explained  that  some  wished  to  have  these  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference continued ;  but  that  owing  to  the  inability  to  be  present  of  many 
foreign  gentlemen  on  whom  they  had  relied  for  assistance,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  hard-working  men  from  this  country  and  from  other  coun- 
tries would  find  it  difficult  to  confine  themselvf,s  to  the  labor  required  to 
keep  up  this  conference  another,  day,  his  impression  was  that  it  better 
be  concluded  to-night. 

He  informed  the  conference  that  there  were  very  interesting  informal 
conferences  of  an  international  character  held  twice  a  week,  (Monday 
and  Thursday,)  at  4=  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
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Hall,  and  that  these  meetings  could  be  continued  while  the  exhibition 
lasts,  if  desirable. 

Mr.  Hancock  said  that,  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  entire  sympathy 
with  every  representative  of  a  foreign  nation  that  Americans  he  was  sure 
feel,  and  expressing  toward  them  all  our  heartiest  good  fellowship,  he 
would  move  that  we  shake  hands  with  our  foreign  brothers,  in  the  hope 
that  we  shall  meet  them  again.  He  then  moved  that  the  conference 
adjourn  sine  die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  10  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  conference  adjourned  without  day. 


PEESONNEL  OF  THE  OONPERENOE. 

The  conference  was  so  entirely  informal  that  there  were  no  specified 
conditions  of  membership.  All  persons  from  any  country  interested  in 
education  were  invited  to  attend,  and  all  who  wished  to  make  remarks 
were  permitted  to  do  so  after  first  presenting  their  names  to  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  through  whom  announcements  were  made. 

The  following  foreign  and  American  educators  were  present  during 
one  or  more  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference : 

FOREIGN  COUNTEIES. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Mr.  G.  Videla  Dorna,  attach^  of  the  Argentine  legation,  Washington 
D.O.  ' 

AUSTRIA. 

Dr.  F,  Migerka,  chief  commissioner  for  Austria-Hungary. 

BRAZIL. 

Dp.  Philip  da  Motta,  Brazilian  educational  commissioner. 

OANABA. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  deputy  minister  of  education,  Ontario. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Walls,  Otterville. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Palmer,  principal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Bellville,  On- 
tario. 

ENGLAND. 

Professor  E.  Jones,  Liverpool. 

FINLAND. 

Dr.  0.  J.  Hogman,  professor  of  normal  school. 
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GERMANY. 

Dr.  G.  Seelhorst,  professor  of  the  School  of  Art,  Nuremberg. 
Dr.  Oscar  Salomon,  Berlin. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Hitchcock,  inspector  general  of  schools. 

JAPAN. 

Hon.  Pujimaro  Tanaka,  vice-minister  of  education. 
Mr.  Tanetaro  Megato,  assistant  education  department. 
Dr.  David  Murray,  foreign  superintendent  of  education. 

RUSSIA. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Heard,  Eussian  Centennial  commissioner. 

SPAIN. 

Oolonel  Juan  J.  Marin,  Spanish  royal  commissioner. 

SWEDEN. 

Professor  C.  J.  Meyerberg,  superintendent  of  schools,  Stockholm. 

UNITED  STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

Eev.  George  W.  Price,  Huntsville. 

CALIPOENIA. 

Miss  Buckmaster,  San  Mateo. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Sacramento. 

DELAWARE. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Purnell,  president  Delaware  College. 

GEORGIA. 
Hon.  B.  Mallon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  president  Industrial  University,  Champaign. 

Mr.  L,  T.  Began,  Amboy. 

Mr.  J.  X.  Wilson,  Peoria. 

Mr.  S.  H.  White,  Peoria. 

Mr.  G.  Bapp,  jr.,  Bloomington. 

Mrs.  O.  Forward,  Jacksonville. 

7  ED 
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INDIANA. 


Mr.  Harry  W.  Wiley,  La  Fa;yette. 
Mr.  0.  W.  Hodgin,  Terre  Haute. 
Mr.  H.  Greeuawalt,  Terre  Haute. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Olcutt,  Indianapolis. 
Mr,  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Crosby,  Davenport. 
Miss  Mary  Abernethy,  Illyria. 
Miss  Augusta  Abernethy,  Illyria. 
Hon.  A.  Armstrong,  Sionx  City. 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  Sioux  City. 

Miss  G.  Sharp  Sioux  City. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Mansfield, ;  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mrs.  Mansfield,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Fegtly,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Miss  Virginia  Scott,  Kossuth. 

LOUISIANA. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cooper,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Bounds,  Parmington. 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Bounds,  Parmington. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  principal  State  Normal  School,  Salem. 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Ford,  Clinton. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hon.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Stone,  Battle  Creek. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Curtis,  Calumet. 

Dr.  D.  C.  JaCokes,  Pontiac. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Jones. 

Mr.  Th.  Holmes,  Ann  Arbor. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  P.  Gorman,  Lanesborough. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Wiuona. 

MISSOURI. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Letterman,  Allentown. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Aber,  Narrow  Bock. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Laws,  Columbia. 

Miss  H.  Sawyer,  St.  Louis. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Hon.  S.  D.  Beals,  superintendent  of  schools,  Omaha. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Gill,  Franklin  Falls. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  E.  Bingham,  Oamdeu. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Campbell,  Camden. 
Mr.  L.  Johnson,  Trenton. 

NEW  YORK. 

Professor  B.  V.  De  Graff,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Max  Goldstein,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  N.  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 

OHIO. 

Professor  E.  H.  Warder,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Hon.  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dayton. 

Mr.  Franklin  'Ward,  Marysville. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  superintendent  of  schools,  Newark. 

Professor  C.  L.  Hotze,  Cleveland. 

Mr,  Alexander  Forbes,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Prank  Aborn,  Cleveland. 

Miss  D.  C.  Sawyer,  Cleveland. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Eickoff,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Eickoff,  Cleveland. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Payne,  Delaware. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Ward,  Salem. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Davidson,  Springfield. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Neasler,  Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

Harrisburgh. 
Mr.  H.  Whitall,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  John  Lynch,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  John  Lynch,  Philadelphia. 
Eev.  Warren  Eandolph,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  L.  E.  Claghorn,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Pond,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs,  B.  W.  Hutter,  Philadelphia. 
Miss  E.  J.  Hanna,  Philadelphia. 
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Miss  L.  S.  Agden,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  George  W.  Falter,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sypher,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  L.  Sfcubbs,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  8.  M.  Booth,  Philadelphia. 

Eev.  S.  J.  Travelli,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Holman,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  James  P.  Sickel,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hinsman,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  AloDzo  Plack,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  E.  S.  Walk,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Philip  Cressman,  Philadelphia. 

Eev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gilbert,  Philadelphia. 

Eev.  Herman  Bokum,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Alexander  Loos,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  M.  Fowkinson,  Harrisburgh. 
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Depaktment  of  the  Intebior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  August  9,  1880. 
The  accompanying  report  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  educators 
and  school  officials  -with  the  interesting  experiment  of  training  Indian  children  in 
the  knowledge  and  usages  of  civilized  Ufe  in  progress  during  the  past  eight  months  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

The  report  was  prepared  when  the  school  had  not  been  in  existence  four  months, 
yet  its  remarks  have  been  more  than  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  The  progress 
of  the  pupils  has  been  most  gratifying. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOTEBNMBNT    PKINTIWa    OFFICE. 
1880. 
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Departmbnt'of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  February  24,  1880. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  to  represent  this  Office  on  the  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  instant, I 
left  this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  for  Harrisburg.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Stickney,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  others  of  the  party  took  the 
same  train. 

Leaving  Harrisburg  the  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  Carlisle  was  reached 
before  9  o'clock.  "We  were  met  by  carriages  from  the  barracks  and  were  at  once  con- 
veyed thither. 

The  barracks  stand  west  of  the  town,  on  a  well  drained  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
the  Government.  A  piece  of  arable  land  adjoining  this  property  will  be  leased  during 
the  approaching  spring  for  use  as  a  school  farm  and  garden  and  for  the  training  in 
the  care  of  stock. 

The  buildings  occupy  the  sides  of  a  grassy  square  used  for  parade  ground,  &c.  One 
•row  is  occupied  by  the  superintendent  and  his  staff,  another  by  the  teachers'  and 
female  pupils'  dormitories,  a  third  by  the  boys'  dormitories.  Other  buildings  conven- 
iently placed  are  used  as  chapel,  school-house,  refectory,  infirmary,  gymnasium,  stable 
and  coach-house,  trade  schools,  &c.  There  is  ample  accommodation  for  double  the 
actual  number  of  pupils. 

Lieutenant  Pratt  has  at  present  under  his  charge  about  110  boys  and  44  girls,  from 
several  tribes.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  as  many  girls  as  boys,  because  the 
labor  of  the  girls  is  so  useful  under  the  present  ideas  and  social  arrangements  of  the 
Indians. 

A  few  of  the  older  pupils  had  received  some  instruction  and  training  before  coming 
to  this  school,  e.  g.,  in  Florida  under  Lieutenant  Pratt,  at  Hampton  Normal  School, 
and  in  the  mission  schools  at  the  tribal  agencies.  More  than  a  hundred  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  last  October  utterly  without  any  civilized  knowledge  or  training  whatever. 
"They  had  never  been  inside  of  a  school  or  a  house,"  said  one  of  the  employes.  They 
were  brought  to  the  barracks  filthy,  vermin  covered,  and  dressed  in  their  native 
garb.  When  they  were  assigned  to  their  sleeping  quarters  "they  lay  down  on  the 
veranda,  on  their  bellies,  and  glared  out  between  the  paliugs  of  the  railing  like  wild 
beasts  between  the  bars  of  .their  cages.''  The  iirst  thing  to  do  was  to  clean  them 
thoroughly  and  to  dress  them  in  their  new  attire.  Baths  are  compulsory  thrice  a  week. 
The  vermin  have  been  suppressed,  all  the  more  easily  because  the  boys  have  allowed 
their  hair  to  be  cut  in  the  fashion  of  white  people.  Everything  except  swallowing, 
walking,  and  sleeping  had  to  be  taught;  the  care  of  person,  clothing,  furniture, 
the  usages  of  the  table,  the  carriage  of  the  body,  civility,  all  those  things  which  white 
children  usually  learn  from  their  childhood  by  mere  imitation,  had  to  be  painfully  in- 
culcated and  strenuously  insisted  on.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were  to  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  school  course  and  the  practical  use  of  toola. 

Three  and  a  half  months  have  passed,  and  the  chajge  is  astonishing.  The  present 
condition  of  affairs  can  be  told  best  by  resuming  the  account  of  the  day's  work. 

On  arriving  at  the  barracks  a  programme  of  the  morning's  inspection  was  handed 
to  those  who  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be  done.    This,  in  a  few  wards,  comprised 
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an  examination  of  (a)  the  schools,  (6)  the  lodgings,  (e)  the  shops,  (d)  the  table,  (e) 
physical  exercise,  and  (/)  the  infirmary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  a  mild,  kind, 
firm,  but  sympathetic  Christian  influence  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place 
and  every  part  of  the  management. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

"We  entered  one  room  after  another.  The  first  was  one  in  which  a  number  of  the 
younger  children  were  being  exercised  in  the  use  of  a  vocabulary  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  English  sentences.  On  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  large  number  of  small  famil- 
iar objects,  drinking  glasses,  balls,  cups,  &c.  The  children  successively  were  asked 
to  name  an  object ;  the  teacher  phonetized  the  name  into  its  sound  elements  and  the 
childten  repeated  it  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  teacher  placed  one  object  on  the  top 
of  another  and  the  child  made  a  sentence  on  the  following  model :  "  The  cup  is  on  the 
book." 

In  another  room  a  class  of  boys  was  reciting  a  lesson  in  geography.  One  boy 
pointed  out  and  named  the  continents,  another  the  countries  in  North  America  a 
third  the  oceans,  a  fourth  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  so  on. 

In  another  room  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  was  going  on ;  a  model  of  a  fence  afforded 
opportunities  for  questions  in  multiplication,  division,  &c.  This  seemed  to  me  some- 
what less  satisfactory.  A  class  of  larger  boys,  however,  wrote  down,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Secretary  Sohnrz,  a  long  sum  in  addition,  which  was  solved  with  satisfactory 
speed  and  correctness. 

A  number  of  children  in  another  class  were  employed  in  making  sentences,  which 
they  wrote  at  once  on  the  blackboard.  A  child  would  be  told  to  do  something;  then 
another  would  tell  what  had  been  done  and  write  what  he  said.  The  writing  was 
very  fair. 

A  class  in  calisthenics  was  also  seen.  The  scholars  went  through  a  variety  of  mo- 
tions intended  to  develop  the  chest  and  arms,  following  the  example  set  by  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  teaching  corps. 

THE   DOEMITORIKS. 

We  next  visited  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  pupils.  Each  child  has  a  separate  cot 
bedstead  with  sheets,  blankets,  and  white  counterpane.  The  lavatories  were  suflicient 
and  in  good  order.  The  number  of  beds  in  each  room  on  the  boys'  side  was  eleven; 
this  may  be  thought  too  many  for  the  size  of  the  room  (about  20  feet  square  it  seemed 
to  me) ;  but  it  was  explained  that  these  Indians  of  their  own  accord  sleep  with  the 
windows  open  all  night.  Indeed,  as  one  of  the  employes  remarked,  ' '  They  would  never 
shut  even  a  door  if  it  depended  on  their  sensations."  Each  room  is  in  charge  of  au 
older  boy,  who  Is  squadmaster,  and  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  others  and 
for  the  care  of  the  bedding  and  other  furniture. 

THE   SHOPS. 

Wo  found  some  of  the  girls  learning  how  to  sew,  others  cooking,  others  mending 
clothes.  Some  of  the  boys  wore  cobbling  shoos;  some  were  in  the  carpenter's  shop, 
where  a  pinewood  table  was  being  liiiislied  by  one  pupil,  while  another  was  making 
tongues  and  grooves  on  tlio  edges  of  boards,  njiparently  for  the  top  of  another  table; 
a  third  was  working  on  table  and  chair  legs.  Two  other  boys  were  at  a  blacksmith's 
forgfe  working  away  iiiiliwtrioiisly.  Three  of  the  older  boys  hii4  been  apprenticed  to 
a  wagonmaker  iu  Carlisle ;  one  of  these  is  painting  wagons,  another  is  making  or 
putting  together  the  parts  of  wheels  and  other  woodwork;  the  third  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  iron  parts.  I  nmlerstood  that  these  young  men  propose  when  they  re- 
turn home  to  pursue  wagonmaking  in  partnership.  The  pupils  are  said  to  learn  the 
use  of  tools  as  readily  as  white  children  do.  There  is  a  master  blacksmith  master 
carpenter,  and  a  shoemaker  in  the  corps  of  instruction. 
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DINNER. 

At  half  past  twelve  we  went  to  the  refectory,  where  the  pupils'  dinner  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  bill  of  fare  for  the  day  was  roast  beef,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
and  wheat  bread.  I  tasted  each,  and  found  it  palatably  cooked.  All  except  the  very 
smallest  children  managed  their  own  knives  and  forks,  of  course  with  varying  degrees 
of  skill  and  grace.  I  thought  the  girls  in  general  more  successful  in  this  than  the 
boys.  The  supply  seemed  abundant  and  the  appetites  good.  The  attendance  on  the 
table  was  done  by  a  detail  of  girls. 

y  PHYSICAL    EXERCISE. 

In  addition  to  the  calisthenics  already  mentioned  and  to  the  drill  (which  the  state 
of  the  weather  did  not  permit),  the  boys  are  supplied  with  a  good  sized  and  sufficiently 
appointed  gymnasium.  I  think  that  an  instructor  in  this  branch  would  prove  of  great 
use ;  and  that  apparatus  such  as  that  devised  by  McLaren  for  home  gymnastics  should 
be  introduced  into  the  rooms  of  the  female  pupils. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  pupils  is  generally  satisfactory ;  there  is  some  cough- 
ing, particularly  among  the  boys,  but  no  more  than  would  be  heard  among  an  equal 
number  of  white  boys.  Whenever  from  admixture  of  blood  the  skin  was  pale  enough 
to  show  the  color  of  the  blood,  the  cheeks  were  more  or  less  rosy.  Most  of  them  are 
straight ;  nearly  all  walk  in  the  usual  ungraceful  Indian  fashion  with  no  divergence 
of  the  toes.    The  teeth  of  most  seemed  in  good  condition. 

THE  INFIRMARY. 

There  is  only  one  patient  at  the  present  time.  Those  who  had  not  been  vaccinated 
alt  the  agencies  were  vaccinated  on  their  reception.  There  have  been  two  deaths  since 
the  opening  of  the  school;  in  both  cases  the  superintendent  objected  to  the  admission 
of  these  pupils,  but  was  overruled  by  various  considerations. 


Secretary  Schurz  addressed  the  pupils  in  the  chapel  before  dinner.  Three  of  the 
older  pupils,  who  for  the  day  wore  their  native  garb,  performed  an  Indian  dance.  This 
was  most  humorously  varied  by  the  assistance  of  a  little  half-breed  boy  who  had  a 
ludicrously  droll  and  acute  face.  This  was  greeted  with  great  laughter,  even  the 
stoical  calm  of  the  Indians  breaking  down  at  the  sight. 

One  of  the  visitors  made  the  following  suggestive  remark,  which  seemed  to  summa- 
rize Lieutenant  Pratt's  ideas:  "The  design  seems  to  be  to  suppress  or  eradicate  the 
Indian's  instinct  for  (destruction  by  substituting  a  love  of  construction  by  means  of  the 
processes  of  instruction." 

I  hope  that  arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  a  sufficient  number  of  girls  can  be 
educated  to  supply  these  young  men  and  boys  with  wives ;  this  point,  which  you 
yourself  consider  so  important,  is  rendered  particularly  emphatic  to  me  by  what  my 
father  told  me  of  marriages  between  Christian  men  and  heathen  women  in  Hindustan, 
and  also  by  personal  observations  among  our  southern  freed  people  after  the  late  war. 

After  a  delightful  lunch,  al  which  Mrs.  Pratt  presided  with  great  simplicity  and 
kindness,  we  bade  the  Indian  Training  School  farewell. 

I  reached  this  city  at  9  p.  m.  Saturday,  the  21st  Instant,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
five  hours. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GHAELES  WARREN, 
Chief  Clerk. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  Ootober  20,  1880. 
The  accompanying  papers  respecting  the  Higher  Commercial  Institute  of  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zilrich,  Switzerland,  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial and  Silk  Weaving  School,  at  Lyons,  France,  and  the  Higher  Commercial 
School  of  Marseilles,  France,  exhibit  the  ways  in  which  Europeans  deal  with  the  de- 
mand for  a  practical  business  education. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissionar. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 


I.  HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE,  ANTWERP,  BELGIUM. 

The  Institut  sup^rieur  de  commerce  was  established  by  royal  decree  of  October  29, 
1852,  at  the  expense  of  the  Belgian  government  and  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years.  The  age  of  the  pupils  ranges  from  18  to  20. 
Each  student  pays  25  francs  matriculation  fee.  The  tuition  fees  are  200  francs  for  the 
first  and  250  francs  for  the  second  year.  A  special  fee  of  100  francs  is  charged  for  a 
course  in  the  commercial  office. 

The  examination  for  admission  is  held  annually  before  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  government  and  presided  over  by  the  director  of  the  institution.  The  subjects  of 
examination  are :  A  French  composition  and  a  translation  from  French  into  German  and 
English;  physical  geography ;  commercial  arithmetic ;  elements  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry ;  book-keeping ;  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  rudiments  of 
universal  history.  A  preparatory  course  of  instruction  is  given  by  the  professors  of 
the  institution.  It  lasts  from  Easter  until  August  15.  The  fee  for  this  preparatory 
course  is  100  francs.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  paid  to  foreign  students. 
Pupils  who  have  completed  their  collegiate  education  are  admitted  without  exam- 
ination. The  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  for  admission  to  tte  course  of 
the  second  year  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  annual  session.  The  director,  the 
professors,  and  the  government  inspector  are  the  examijiers.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  a  special  examining  board  appointed  by  the  government  confers  the  degree  of 
licentiate  in  commercial  sciences  upon  such  students  as  pass  the  req^nisite  examination. 
Belgian  students  who  have  displayed  special  proficiency  may  obtain  government 
aid  which  will  enable  them  to  travel  abroad  for  several  years.  A  sum  of  40,000  francs 
is  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.    All  the  examinations  are  free  of  expense  to  the  students. 

The  lectures  commence  in  the  second  week  of  October.  Being  delivered  in  French, 
foreign  pupils  must  have  previously  acquired  some  knowledge  of  that  language.  The 
transactions  in  the  commercial  office  are  carried  on  in  the  languages  generally  used 
in  commerce. 

A  library  composed  of  commercial  works  and  an  extensive  museum  of  mercantile 
products  are  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  institution  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  seven  members,  the 
burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  being  ex  officio  president.  The  other  six  mem- 
bers are  appointed  three  by  the  government  and  three  by  the  municipal  council  of 
Antwerp. 

PKOGKAMMB   OT   THE   COTJKSK. 
PKEFAHATOEY  COUBSB. 

French,  German,  English,  history,  geography,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  natural  history,  chemistry. 

The  foregoing  branches  are  the  subjects  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class. 

HKBT  TEAK. 

■I.  Mercantile  office  (three  hours  every  day) :  Transactions  of  a  general  business 
house ;  practical  demonstration  and  application  of  commercial  arithmetic ;  invoices ; 
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account  sales;  account  of  charges;  accounts  current;  commercial  calculations  and 
valuations;  exchange  operations;  public  funds;  boot-keeping;  commercial  contracts; 
arbitration  of  exchanges ;  bills  of  lading ;  insurance;  weights  and  measures.  Every 
I  operation  is  entered  in  books  kept  by  single  and  double  entry;  these  books  are  bal- 
anced, stock  is  taken,  and  the  affairs  of  the  house  liquidated  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Correspondence  is  carried  on  in  French,  German,  English,  and  Dutch. 

II.  Description  of  the  following  commercial  artielea  (thifee  hours  a  -week) :  Sulphur, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  carbon,  ammonia,  arsenic,  metals,  potafih,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
aluminium,  barium,  manganese,  iron,  steel,  cast  iron,  oxide,  sulphate  and  cyanide  of 
iron,  chromium  and  chromates,  cobalt,  smalt,  zinc  and  its  compounds,  tin,  lead  and 
its  compounds,  bismuth,  antimony,  copper  and  its  compounds,  mercury,  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  aromatic  roots,  timber,  dye  woods,  barks  and  cinnamon,  laurel,  senna,  sumac, 
tea,  tobacco,  flowers  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  hemp,  clover,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  rice,  flour,  coffee,  cotton,  flax,  vegetables,  raw  and  refined  sugars. 

III.  Political  economy  and  statistics  (two  hours  a  week) :  Object  of  political  economy; 
nature  and  utility  of  this  science;  causes  which  have  impeded  its  progress ;  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  production ;  labor,  natural  agents ;  capital,  of  what  it  consists  and 
what  part  it  is  acting  in  production ;  classification  of  capital ;  how  capital  is  created 
and  increased ;  importance  of  increase ;  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  greater  and  smaUer 
produotiveness  of  the  producing  powers  in  different  countries ;  property ;  division  of 
labor:  ideas  of  Adam  Smith  on  this  subject;  values :  their  definition;  the  laws  which 
regulate  them ;  supply  and  demand ;  the  expenses  of  production ;  prices ;  money;  the 
value  of  money ;  variation  in  the  value  of  precious  metals  and  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  it  to  economy  and  society  in  general ;  credit :  general  notions  of  credit ;  its 
importance  in  production ;  institutions  of  credit,  or  banks ;  various  descriptions  of 
banks ;  banks  of  deposit,  commercial  banks,  banks  of  circulation ;  circulation  of  irre- 
deemable paper  or  paper  money ;  credit  on  land ;  credit  as  a  means  of  rendering  the 
use  of  money  less  frequent;  influence  of  credit  on  prices;  commercial  crises;  eauUib. 
rium  between  production  and  consumption ;  international  trade :  necessity  and  advan 
tages  thereof;  free  trade  between  the  different  nations ;  the  system  of  protection ;  in- 
fluence of  money  on  international  exchanges ;  the  forms  of  production ;  the  principle 
of  association ;  commercial  companies;  production  on  a  large  and  on  a  smaU  scale ; 
distribution  of  wealth ;  wages :  in  what  manner  wages  are  regulated ;  population :  the 
opinions  of  Malthus  on  this  subject ;  how  the  condition  of  those  who  receive  wages 
may  be  improved ;  profits :  analysis  of  the  elements  which  constitute  them ;  in  what 
manner  they  are  regulated ;  the  rate  of  interest ;  rent  of  land ;  theory  of  Rioardo ;  in 
what  manner  governments  procure  the  necessary  resources  to  provide  for  the  public 
service ;  taxes:  their  influence  on  the  development  of  wealth ;  necessity  of  taxes ;  pro- 
gressive tax  and  proportional  tax;  income  tax;  imposition  of  t-axes;  public  credit; 
state  loans ;  annuities ;  redemption ;  whether  loans  are  preferable  to  taxes  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary exigencies;  statistics:  their  object,  utility,  character,  division,  &c. 

IV.  CommerHal  and  industrial  geography  (three  hours  a  week) :  Topographical  and 
statistical  information  on  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  This  information,  which 
is  derived  from  the  latest  consular  reports  and  the  most  recent  communications,  refers 
to  the  following  points:  Topographical  situation;  constitution  of  the  soil;  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms ;  political  and  social  condition  of  countries ;  financial 
condition;  national  wealth ;  prosperity  and  decline:  theircauses;  principal  productions 
of  each  country ;  commodities  which  can  be  procured  from  various  countries  with 
advantage;  exports  of  various  countries;  principal  products  for  which  there  is  demand 
in  different  countries ;  countries,  particularly  supt)lied  by  Belgium ;  statistics  of  im- 
ports ;  the  character  of  the  economical  and  tariff  legislation  of  each  coimtry ;  hin- 
drances and  facilities  in  the  way  of  trade ;  tastes  and  habits  of  the  population  relative 
to  trade ;  origin  and  causes  of  commercial  relations  between  the  various  countries. 

V.  Law  (one  hour  a  week) :  Preparatory  instruction  for  the  study  of  commercial 
law ;  general  remarks  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  first  two  books  of  the  civil  code  J 
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examination  of  ttie  general  principles  of  obligation ;  contracts ;  sales ;  partnerships ; 
loans ;  securities,  &c. 

VI.  Spanish  (three  hours  a  week) :  Pronunciation,  reading,  gramnaar,  dictation, 
translations,  correspondence. 

VII.  Italian  (three  hours  a  week) :  Pronunciation,  reading,  grammar,  dictation, 
translations,  correspondence. 

Vm.  German  (three  hours  a  week) :  Reading,  correspondence,  grammar,  transla- 
tions. 

IX.  Mnglish  (three  hours  a  week) :  Reading,  grammar,  correspondence. 

X.  Dutch  (two  hours  a  week) :  Pronunciation,  grammar,  exercises,  composition, 
correspondence,  conversation. 

SECOND  TEAK. 

I.  Mercantile  office  (three  hours  a  week):  Conditions  of  sales  and  purchases;  gen- 
eral usages  in  the  commercial  markets  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world ;  commission 
business ;  the  fitting  out  of  vessels ;  insurance ;  banking ;  imports  and  exports ;  prac- 
tice in  book-keeping ;  making  out  bills ;  exchange ;  reports  relating  to  commerce ; 
finances  and  industry  in  various  countries ;  correspondence  in  French,  Dutch,  English, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  The  mercantile  ofl&ce  keeps  commercial  newspapers 
from  London,  Liverpool,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Havre,  New  York,  Havana,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  Sydney,  East  India,  and  China.  All  these  papers 
are  at  the  disposal  of  .the  students. 

II.  Deseription  of  mercantile  a/rticlea  and  products  (two  hours  a  week) :  The  course 
includes  the  study  of  gum,  India  rubber,  balsam,  turpentine,  tar,  oils,  oilcakes,  fer- 
mented products,  salts,  bones,  glue,  rawhides,  skins,  hair,  feathers,  wool,  grease,  tal- 
low, honey,  guano,  meat,  flsh,  &c.,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  wire,  needles,  nails,  cut- 
lery, sheet  iron,  tin  plates,  wire  gauze,  metal  utensils  and  apparatus,,  beaten  gold  and 
silver,  armory,  printing  types,  artificial  cement,  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  crockery,  porce- 
lain, glass,  bottles,  soap,  wax,  varnish,  ink,  oil  cloth,  colors  and  paints,  spun  flax, 
spinning  mills,  cloths,  flannels,  blankets,  merinos,  carpets,  yarn,  velvets,  silks,  hosiery, 
ribbons,  lace,  gloves,  hats,  leather,  morocco,  paper,  pasteboard,  cigars,  tobacco,  tools. 

III.  General  history  of  commerce  and  industry  (two  hours  a  week) :  History  of  commerce 
and  industry  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  first  rise  of 
industry  and  commerce;  the  first  arts  and  their  inventors;  industry  and  trade  in 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  India;  trade  of  Carthage;  industry  and  trade  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  slavery  in  ancient  times;  its  organization  and  influence  on  the 
development  of  trade  and  industry ;  condition  of  industry  and  trade  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire ;  reorganization  of  industry 
after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians ;  systems  of  corporation ;  hindrances  which  the 
feudal  system  opposed  to  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce ;  to  what  causes 
the  Italian  republics  and  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  league  owed  their  commercial 
prosperity;  cursory  view  of  trade  and  industry  in  Flanders;  to  what  particular  causes 
the  prosperity  of  Belgium  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  be  ascribed ; 
condition  of  Industry  and  commerce  of  the  world  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
America ;  from  the  discovery  of  America  up  to  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine ;  in- 
fluence of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  on  trade  and  industry;  new  colonies  and 
colonial  systems  ;  effects  of  these  systems;  commercial  prosperity  of  Holland  and  its 
causes ;  decline  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  Belgium  after  the  treaty  of  Miinster ; 
manufacturing  system  of  Colbert  and  its  influence  on  the  development  of  French  in- 
dustry ;  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  religious  persecution  on  in- 
dustry and  trade ;  Cromwell's  navigation  act ;  the  creation  of  the  banks  of  England 
and  Scotland;  Law's  system  and  the  evils  to  which  it  gave  rise;  origin  of  economical 
science  •  history  of  the  first  progress  of  political  economy  and  the  authors  who  began 
to  pursue  it;  sketch  of  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  at  the  period  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  engine;  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Crompton,  &c., 
and  their  influence  on  production ;  character  of  the  vast  industry  to  which  these  inven- 
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tions  gave  rise ;  tlie  impetus  they  gave  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  England ;  the 
French  revolution  and  its  influence  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  world ;  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  progress  realized  by  the  principal  nations  from  the  peace  of  1815 
to  the  present  time ;  waysof  communication:  railroads;  steamboats;  telegraphs;  eco- 
nomical reforms  of  England  and  their  influence ;  general  condition  of  commerce  and 
industry  at  the  present  time ;  the  monetary  question ;  emigration :  its  causes  and  in- 
iluence ;  recapitulation ;  progress  made  by  society ;  in  what  manner  civilization,  which 
was  at  first  local,  became  afterwards  universal. 

IV.  Commeraial  and  maritime  UgislaUon  compared.  Fnnoiples  of  international  law  (two 
hours  a  week)  :  Complete  study  of  commercial  law  and  the  modifications  introduced 
lip  to  the  present  time ;  associations  and  companies ;  bills  of  exchange ;  failures  and 
bankruptcies ;  maritime  law ;  theory  of  insurances,  &o. ;  laws  concerning  consulates, 
pilotage,  and  maritime  police,  and  passes ;  disciplinary  and  penal  code  for  the  mer- 
cantile navy  and  sea  fishery ;  laws  on  licenses,  letters  patent,  weights  and  measures ; 
arbitration ;  general  remarks  on  commercial  and  maritime  legislation  ot  the  principal 
countries ;  principles  of  international  law  in  their  relation  to  commerce ;  definition 
and  object  of  international  law ;  origin,  character,  guarantees,  sanction,  and  sources  of 
this  law;  European  equilibrium;  progi'ess  of  this  law ;  public  treaties ;  rights  of  neu- 
tral parties  in  tim,e  of  war ;  importance  of  the  flag,  &o. 

V.  Customs  legislgMon  (one  hqur  a  week) :  Importance  of  this  subject ;  relation  be- 
tween political  economy  and  the  legislation  of  customs  and  tariffs ;  what  is  understood 
by  protection ;  comparison  of  free  trade  and  protective  systems ;  different  kinds  of 
duties  ;  duties  on  imports ;  duties  on  exports ;  duties  on  transits ;  duties  on  naviga- 
tion; different  modes  of  applying  and  collecting  duties;  duties  ad  valorem;  duties 
on  weight;  bonded  warehouses,  docks,  free  ports,  &c. ;  the  administration  of  customs; 
relations  between  the  customs  and  the  navy ;  smuggling ;  the  colonial  system  of  Eu- 
rope, its  effects  upon  political  economy ;  modem  tendency  to  substitute  freedom  for 
restrictions ;  colonial  system  of  Holland ;  modifications  which  the  colonial  system 
underwent  in  England  in  1833  and  1834 ;  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  general  survey 
of  the  Belgian  tariff;  the  German  Zollverein;  tariffs  of  France,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  other  countries. 

VI.  Shipbuilding  and  fitting  out  (one  hour  a  week) :  Nomenclature  and  description  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  hull,  spars,  and  rigging  of  a  merchant  ship ;  calculations  of  the 
tonnage  according  to  the  laws  of  different  countries  ;  maintenance  and  repair  of  wooden 
and  iron  vessels ;  materials  used  in  ship  building ;  visits  to  the  ship  yards  at  Antwerp ; 
modes  of  loading  and  unloading ;  regulations  relative  to  the  transport  of  emigrants. 

VII.  Commercial  and  industrial  geography  (three  hours  a  week):  Review  of  the  first 
year's  course. 

VIII.  PoUIAoal  economy  and  statistics  (two  hours  a  week) :  Review  of  the  last  year's 
course, 

IX.  German  (three  hours  a  week) :  Conversation,  commercial  correspondence,  in- 
voices, accounts,  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  manifests,  &o. 

X.  EngUih  (three  hours  a  week) :  Conversation,  English  commercial  law  bills  of 
exchange,  and  other  commercial  writings. 

XI.  Italian  (three  hours  a  week) ;  Exercises,  translations,  conversation ;  review  of 
the  first  year's  course. 

XII.  SpamAah  (three  hours  a  week) :    Mercantile  letters,  conversation,  translations. 

XIII.  Dutch :  Review  of  the  first  year's  course,  correspondence,  reading  of  classical 
authors,  conversation. 

II.    HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  AND  SILK-WEAVING  SCHOOL,  LYONS,  FRANCE. 

The  ficole  sup(5rieuro  de  commerce  et  de  tissago,  founded  by  a  stock  company  with 
a  capital  of  1,200,000  francs,  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
m  erce  of  Lyons. 

The  school  admits  boarders  and  day  scholars.  There  are  two  sections  the  com- 
mercial and  the  weaving  section. 
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In  the  commercial  section,  the  subjects  taught  are  hook-keeping,  trade  and  hanking 
operations,  penmanship,  commercial  geography,  study  of  various  raw  materials, 
modern  languages,  commercial  law,  political  economy,  the  moral  duties  of  the  business 
man,  drawing,  and  sketching.  The  course  of  the  commercial  section  lasts  two  years. 
Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  receive  a 
diploma. 

In  the  weaving  section  the  course  of  studies  lasts  one  year.  The  pupils  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  on  th6  theory  of  cloth  weaving,  and  spend  several  hours  every  day 
in  working  at  the  different  looms.  The  workshops  of  the  different  schools  contain  four- 
teen looms  of  various  description,  including  steam  power  looms.  After  a  satisfactory 
examinafion,  the  pupils  receive  a  diploma  of  capacity. 

III.    FEDERAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL,  ZtJRICH. 

The  Eidgenossische  Polytechnioum  had  564  regular  students  and  223  hearers  in 
1878-'79,  against  640  regular  students  and  263  hearers  in  1877-78.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  decrease  of  76  in  the  number  of  regular  students  and  of  40  in  the  number  of 
hearers.  Of  the  564  regular  students,  300  were  Swiss  and  264  foreigners ;  in  1877-'78, 
there  were  331  Swiss  and  309  foreigners.  Of  the  264  foreigners  in  1878-'79,  94  were 
from  Austria-Hungary,  44  from  Germany,  34  from  Italy,  2  from  America,  18  from 
Roumania  and  Servia,  14  from  Russia,  10  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  7  from  Great 
Britain,  5  from  Denmark,  4  from  Holland,  4  from  France,  2  from  Turkey,  2  from 
Greece,  and  1  from  Egypt. 

Of  51  candidates,  47  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  a  diploma.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  school  979  diplomas  have  been  conferred,  viz :  79  to  architects, 
309  to  civil  engineers,  241  to  mechanical  engineers,  139  to  chemists,  115  to  students  of 
forestry  and  agriculture,  and  96  to  special  teachers  who  had  completed  their  courses 
in  the  normal  section. 

The  library  of  the  school  has  been  increased  by  1,077  volumes;  the  total  number  of 
volumes  is  now  21,561.    The  school  takes  120  periodical  publications. 

IV.  THE  HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  MARSEILLES,  FRANCE. 

The  ficole  sup^rieure  de  commerce  of  Marseilles,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  provides  a  good  scientific  and  commercial  education  for 
young  men  who  are  to  become  clerks,  book-keepers,  merchants,  managers  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  establishments,  &c.,  and  enables  them  not  only  to  direct  the  inland 
trade  of  France,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  mercantile  relations  of  France  with  foreign 
countries. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  unless  he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 

The  total  duration  of  studies  is  three  years.  The  first  year's  studies  are  purposely 
adapted  to  prepare  native  and  foreign  pupils  to  the  technical  courses  of  the  second 
and  third  year.  They  include  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  the  study 
of  French  and  English.  It  is  an  excellent  preliminary  course,  suited  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  French  pupils  and  indispensable  to  almost  all  foreign  pupils. 

The  classes  for  modern  languages  correspond  in  the  second  year  to  the  hours  of  free 
study  in  the  first,  so  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  learn  these  languages  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  admission. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  the  pupils  are  taught  trade  and  commerce  in  general. 
The  courses  of  these  two  years  are  to  initiate  them  into  the  practice  of  business  and 
give  them  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  public  wealth.  They  are 
also  taught  to  speak  and  write  with  propriety  and  ease  the  language  used  in  business, 
either  French  or  any  other  tongue. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  first  year  being  essentially  preliminary,  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted without  any  previous  examination.  Nevertheless  they  must  write  legibly  and 
possess  a  knowledge  of  orthography  and  composition,  arithmetic,  simple  and  com- 
pound rules,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  proportion,  and  fractions.    They  must 
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further  be  able  to  answer  questions  on  the  principal  divisions  of  the  earth  and  on  the 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

During  the  first  year  great  care  is  tafeen  in  the  teaching  of  French  to  foreign  pupils. 

The  courses  of  the  second  and  third  years  continue  the  scientific  and  commercial  in- 
struction. Students  who  wish  to  pass  from  the  first  course  to  the  second  have  to  un- 
dergo a  thorough  examination  on  all  branches  taught  during  the  first  year.  If  they 
fall  in  the  examination,  they  have  to  resume  their  studies  in  the  preliminary  class. 

Graduates  of  universities  may  dispense  with  the  examinafion ;  they  are,  however, 
required  to  write  a  good  hand  and  to  possess  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  French  and 
English.  Any  other  young  man,  to  be  admitted  directly,  has  to  pass  an  examination 
on  the  scientific  part  of  the  programme. 

Are  admitted  to  the  course  of  the  third  year : 

1.  Pupils  of  the  second  year  who  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  that  year ; 

2.  Students  who,  without  having  followed  the  courses  of  the  first  and  second  years, 
prove  in  an  examination  that  they  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  branches  form- 
ing the  courses  of  the  preceding  years. 

PRELIMINARY  IKSTRUCTION. 
FIE8T  TBAB. 

Writmg  (4  hoiira) :  Neat,  clear,  and  legible  hand.    Letter  writing. 

French  (5  houis) :  Grammar,  spelling,  and  composition. 

Arithmetic  (6  hours):  Leading  rules;  decimals;  fractions;  square  root;  proportion 
and  progression;  simple  and  compound  interest;  discount;  French  and  foreign  weights 
and  measures ;  logarithms ;  mental  arithmetic.  ' 

Mathematics  and  natural  sciences  (3  hours):  First  steps  in  algebra;  elementary  geom- 
etry; mensuration;  soUd  measures;  first  steps  in  mechanics;  elementary  zoology, 
botany,  and  geology. 

Oh/emistry  anA  physics  (3  hours). 

Cosmography  and  geography  (3  hours). 

Booh-keepvng  (1  hour). 

English  (5  hours). 

This  makes  30  hours  of  lessons  a  week. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
SECOND  AND  THIBD  YEARS. 

Fj-moh  (3  hours) :  Grammatical  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  the  language ;  com- 
mercial correspondence ;  reports;  drawing  up  of  commercial  documents. 

Commercial  office  (second  year,  9  hours ;  third  year,  12  hours)  :  Arithmetic ;  purchases 
and  sales  in  varies  countries:  account  current ;  account  sales;  book-keeping;  joint 
accounts;  consignments;  coins  and  paper  money ;  weights  and  measures;  commer- 
cial usages  and  conditions  of  foreign  markets ;  arbitratiou  of  exchanges ;  pubUo  funds ; 
shares  and  bonds ;  inventory ;  dissolution  of  partnerahip. 

The  pupils  of  the  third  year  are  divided  into  several  offices  and  firms.  These  firms 
keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  one  another  in  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  the  office  is  supposed  to  belong.  They  solicit  or  open  credit,  and  they  pur- 
chase and  soil  to  one  another  all  kinds  of  goods. 

Special  study  of  merolmndise  (3  hours) :  Agricultural  and  colonial  products  ;  raw  ma- 
terials;  textiles ;  dyes  and  drugs;  fabrics;  ores  and  minerals ;  assaying  and  analysis 
of  goods;  study  of  the  most  important  chemical  principles  of  agriculture  and  the 
leading  manufactures. 

In  this  course  the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  distinguish  the  staple  articles  of  every 
country.  The  school  possesses  a  collection  of  samples  and  a  laboratory  for  chemical 
analysis. 

The  pupUs,  under  the  direction  of    he  professor,  visit  as  often  as  necessary  manu- 
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factories,  warehouses,  building  yards,  &o.,  where  they  acquire  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  things  taught  in  school. 

Commercial  geography  (3  hours) :  Commercialgeography  of  the  globe;  map  drawing; 
marketable  products;  area,  population,  climate;  condition  of  the  soil ;  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world ;  languages  used  in 
business ;  commercial  companies  and  institutions ;  emigration  and  immigration ;  de- 
scription of  ports  and  harbors ;  commercial  centres ;  conveyances ;  telegraphic  lines ; 
imports  and  exports ;  hygiene  in  hot  climates. 

Legislation  and  political  economy  (3  hours) :  Fundamental  principles  of  morality  and 
political  economy ;  lectures  on  the  civil,  commercial,  and  maritime  laws ;  maritime 
insurance ;  international  law ;  commercial  legislation  in  various  countries ;  history 
of  commercial  treaties. 

Ship  outfit  (2  hours). 

Conferences  in  French  (2  hours) :  In  these  conferences  the  pupils  have  to  treat,  each 
in  his  turn,  in  the  presence  of  their  professors  and  comrades,  various  questions  of 
book-keeping,  commercial  geography,  merchandise,  legislation,  and  political  economy. 

Penmanship  (3  hours). 

English  (5  hours) :  Grammatical  studies,   commercial  correspondence,  conferences. 

Optional  languages  (3  hours)  :  Arabic,  modern  Greek,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

The  school  is  a  day  school,  receiving  the  pupils  at  8  A.  M.  and  dismissing  them  at  6 
P.  M.     Foreign  pupils  board  in  private  houses  in  the  city. 

Besides  the  weekly  examinatious,  general  examinations  are  held  every  three  months 
in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  school.  Accounts  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  are- 
sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

The  examinatious  at  the  end  of  the  year  decide  whether  a  pupil  may  go  into  a 
higher  course  or  not. 

Diplomas  of  merit  and  certificates  of  studies  are  given  to  pupils  leaving  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  according  to  the  notes  obtained  and  the  result  of  the  final  exam- 
ination. 

The  council  of  administration  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school. 
A  register  of  offers  and  demands  of  employment  is  opened  in  the  director's  office,  and 
facilitates  the  placing  of  pupils  who  are  without  situations  after  they  have  left  school. 

The  school  recognizes  as  former  pupils  only  those  who  have  obtained  either  a  di- 
ploma or  a  certificate  of  studies. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  15th  of  October  and  ends  on  the  15th  of  August. 

The  school  fees  are  400  francs  for  the  first  year,  600  francs  for  the  second  year,  and 
800  francs  for  the  third  year.     They  are  payable  in  advance. 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  foster  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  truthfulness  and  a 
high  sense  of  duty  among  the  pupils,  and  the  discipline  is  administered  only  by  au 
appeal  to  these  noble  feelings.  No  pupil  of  bad  habits  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school.  Punctuality  of  attendance  is  rigorously  enforced.  Notes  of  inquiry  are  sent 
when  a  pupil  is  absent,  and  no  pupil  can  reenter  his  class  without  showing  a  written 
excuse  from  his  parents  or  guardians. 
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Department  of  the  Interiok, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  August  7,  1880. 

The  subject  of  recreative  trips  for  the  children  of  the  city  poor  has  received  much 
public  attention  for  several  years,  and  has  been  noted  in  the  annual  reports  of  this 
OfBce.  The  report  for  1872  also  contained  a  short  but  very  suggestive  and  valuable 
paper  by  that  distinguished  and  benevolent  ptyeician,  J.  M.  Toner,  m.  d.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  respecting  free  camping  grounds  or  parks,  where  poor  children  and  their 
parents  might  be  lodged  during  the  vrarm  weather. 

This  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  different  shape  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  translation  of 
Minister  von  Puttkamer's  order  of  May  26,  1880,  and  the  accompanying  report  on 
vacation  colonies,  condensed  from  the  Centralblatt  fiir  die  gesammte  Unterrichts- 
Verwaltung  in  Preussen  for  June  and  July,  1880.  JOHN  EATON 

Commissioner. 


WASHIN^GTON^: 
aOYERNMENT    PEINTING    OFPIOB. 

1880. 


VACATION  COLONIES  FOR  SICKLY  PUPILS. 


Berlin,  May  26,  1880. 

The  vacation  colouies  for  poor  aud  delicate  pupils  established  within  the  last  few 
years  by  different  larger  cities  have  proved  so  benelicial,  both  as  regards  the  physical 
improvemejit  of  the  children  aud  the  educational  influence  exerted,  that  a  further  de- 
velopment of  them  is  urgently  desired.  This,  however,  can  not  be  accomplished  by 
the  school  administration  in  an  official  way,  since  there  are  no  funds  at  its  disposal  for 
the  purpose  ;  a  successful  development  can  only  be  expected  from  the  initiative  of  pri- 
vate associations.  But  these  associations  cannot  succeed  in  all  cases  without  the  aid 
of  the  royal  departmental  government,  especially  in  cases  where  the  cooperation  of 
teachers  is  needed  in  selecting  and  accompanying  the  pupils.  In  many  cases  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  technical  members  of  the  departmental  government  may  be 
desirable. 

I  forward  herewith  five  copies  of  a  report  which,  besides  other  details,  gives  especial 
information  concerning  the  financial  side  of  the  c^uestion,  and  I  direct  the  depart- 
mental government  to  further  every  movement  that  may  be  inaugurated  in  favor  of 
the  vacation  colonies. 

The  minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction. 

Von  PUTTKAMER. 

To  the  Departmental  and  Provincial  Governments  of  the  Kingdom. 


VACATION  COLONIES. 

The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  vacation  colonies  for  poor  sickly  pupils 
was  made  by  Pastor  Bion,  who,  after  having  been  transferred  from  Trogen,  Canton 
Appenzell,  to  Zurich,  was  struck  by  the  languid  and  sickly  looks  of  many  pupils.  He 
at  once  decided  to  give  them  relief.  After  having  collected  the  necessary  means,  he 
was  enabled,  in  July,  1876,  to  send  34  boys  and  30  girls,  in  charge  of  5  male  and  several 
female  teachers,  and  in  the  following  year  39  boys  and  55  girls,  in  charge  of  5  male 
and  8  female  teachers,  for  14  days,  into  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Trogen. 

Eeports  as  to  the  success  of  these  colonies  led  the  sanitary  councillor,  Dr.  Varren- 
trapp,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  to  visit  tliem.  The  impression  which  the  colonies 
made  on  him  induced  hini  to  imitate  them  at  home ;  and  so,  in  the  year  1878,  a  com- 
mittee was  organized  for  this  purpose  at  Frankfort.  Of  the  173  boys  who  applied  to 
be  admitted,  the  committee,  aided  by  two  physicians,  selected  the  97  who  appeared  to 
he  the  weakest.  Of  these  97  children,  93  were  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  years, 
two  were  8  years  old,  one  15,  aud  one  17.  They  were  divided  into  8  groups,  each  of 
which  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  teacher.  The  children  left  the  city  July  2,  aud  re- 
turned July  25.  The  total  expenses  amounted  to  5,373  marks  30  pfennige  (1  mark= 
23  8  cents),  or  55  marks  39  pfennige  for  each  child  (or  ^13.18). 

The  children  were  all  greatly  improved  in  health  on  their  return. 

In  1879,  241  boys  and  164  girls  applied  for  admission.  Of  these  numbers,  85  boys 
and  48  girls  were  sent  into  the  country,  where  they  remained  25  days.  The  expenses 
amounted  to  7,478  marks  50  pfennige,  or  56  marks  30  pfennige  (|13.40)  for  every  child. 
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The  city  of  Dresden  also  organized  a  committee  last  year  for  this  purpose.  Fivi 
thousand  four  hundred  marks  were  collected,  and  36  boys  and  30  girls  were  sent  int( 
the  country.    The  results  were  excellent.  « 

At  Stuttgart,  vacation  colonies  were  organized  by  a  committee  under  Dr.  Alberl 
Sigl,  In  1879,  55  children  were  sent  into  the  conntry  from  July  18  to  August  11.  The 
amount  of  money  collected  for  this  purpose  was  3,720  marks. 

Finally,  the  city  of  Vienna  must  be  mentioned.  In  1h79,  20  boys  were  sent  to  a 
country  place  at  Weissenbach. 

This  year  (1880)  the  city  of  Berlin  is  going  to  join  the  movement.  The  local  com- 
mittee has  for  president  the  minister  of  state.  Dr.  Falk, 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  August  3,  1880. 
The  attention  of  school  officers  and  teachers  is  invited  to  the  following  interesting 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  ■western  ideas  and  educational  methods  in  China  and  Siam, 
forwarded  to  the  Departm  ent  of  State  by  the  United  States  minister  at  Peking  and 
the  United  States  consul  at  Bangkok,  respectively. 

JOHK  EATON, 

Commissioner. 


WASHIXGTOliJ"; 

GOVEENMENT    PBINTINa    OFFIC'Bo 

1880. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  WESTERN  EDUCA- 
TION IN  CHINA  AND  SIAM. 


I.  CHINA. 

Mr.  Evaris  to  Mr.  Schurz. 

Dbpaiitment  of  State, 
Washington,  May  12,  1880. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, copies  of  dispatches  Nos.  600  and  612  from  our  legation  at  Peking,  detailing  the 
progress  of  western  education  in  China. 

The  inclosure  with  No.  600,  being  printed  matter,  is  too  voluminous  for  copying,  but 
will  be  sent  for  perusal  if  desired. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  EVAETS. 


Mr.  Setvard  to  Mr.  Evarta. 

No.  600.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

PeUng,  Feiruary  21,  1880. 

Sir:  There- has  lately  been  published  in  the  North  China  Daily  News,  at  Shanghai, 
a  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Freyer,  of  work  done  in  the  ' '  translations 
department"  of  the  arsenal  at  Shanghai. 

This  so-called  arsenal  is  a  large  establishment,  in  which  vessels  of  war  are  built,  guns 
cast,  and  small  arms  made.  It  employs,  or  did  employ  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  last  visit  to  it,  about  fifteen  hundred  hands.  These  were  all  Chinese,  with  the 
exception  of  some  half  dozen  superintendents  and  specialists.  It  had  grown  to  these 
dimensions  in  a  very  few  years,  and  appeared  likely  to  receive  the  continued  support 
of  the  government. 

I  was  aware  that  a  scientific  school  and  a  department  of  translations  had  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  arsenal,  but  I  was  not  prejiared  to  learn  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  latter  of  these  as  appears  from  Mr.  Freyer's  report.  Of 
what  the  school  is  doing  I  am  not  informed  at  the  moment,  but  it  appears  that  a  very 
large  number  of  our  text  books  have  been  translated  into  Chinese  in  the  translations 
department,  and  that  the  Chinese  connected  with  it  have  shown  a  degree  of  zeal  which 
promises  much  for  the  future. 

While  referring  yon  to  Mr.  Freyer's  very  interesting  x'aper  for  the  details  of  tliis 
work,  I  may  remark  that  the  education  of  the  Chinese  in  our  knowledge  is  going  for- 
ward in  many  ways.  You  are  familiar  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  educational 
mission  in  the  United  States. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  Chinamen,  supported  and  paid  by  this  gov- 
ernment, are  now  in  various  schools  and  colleges  in  our  country,  gaining  all  that  is 
available  in  the  way  of  knowledge  from  us  to  bring  it  into  use  here.  Pprhaps  half  as 
many  more  are  studying  in  Europe.  Here  at  Peking,  the  university  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Martin  is'  progressing  very  favorably.  There  is  a  school  at  Foochow  connected 
with  the  arsenal  there,  and  another  one  at  Canton. 
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All  of  these  educational  enterprises  are  sustained  by  the  government.  Besides 
these,  ho-wever,  there  are  many  schools,  of  a  more  or  less  advanced  order,  in  charge  of 
and  supported  by  the  several  foreign  missionary  bodies,  where  other  branches  than 
those  directly  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  purposes  of  the  missionaries  are 
taught.  Educational  work  is  fortunately  of  such  a  nature  that  its  results  are  felt  in  a 
constantly  increasing  measure.  It  has  been  progressive  everywhere  else,  and  there  is 
enough  iu  Mr.  Freyer's  paper  alone  to  show  that  it  will  be  progressive  here.  The 
people  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them,  and  the  gov- 
ernment appears  as  the  patron  of  western  knowledge. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  China, 
despite  all  her  conservatism. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Evarts. 

No.  612.  ]  Legation  of  the  United  Statks, 

Peking,  February  29,  1880. 

Sir  :  Recurring  to  my  dispatch  No.  600,  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  the  "  trans- 
lations department"'  of  the  Shanghai  arsenal;  1  have  now  the  honor  to  hand  to  you  a 
leading  article  which  I  have  taken  from  the  Shanghai  Courier,  in  regard  to  foreign 
education  for  the  Chinese,  and  to  say  that  I  have  asked  our  several  consular  ofiSeers 
to  report  to  me  what  is  being  done  at  their  several  ports  in  the  direction  indicated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD. 


[Extract  from  the  Shangliai  Courier  of  Friday,  January  30,  18S0.) 
Foreign  education  for  the  Chinese. 

A  greater  knowledge  of  western  civilization  than  is  now  possessed  is  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  To  individual  Chinese,  foreign  education  is 
something  of  a  fortune,  and  is  the  surest  capital  with  which  they  can  be  invested. 
The  saying  that  "knowledge, is  power"  is  well  borne  out  in  this  case,  for  foreign 
knowledge  is  almost  certain  to  obtain  for  a  Chinaman  a  lucrative  appointment  and  an 
improved  social  position.  Parents  are  now  realizing  this  fact,  and  many  of  the  well- 
to-do  Chinese  are  anxious  to  send  their  sons  to  Europe  or  America  to  be  ednc«ted.  The 
advantage  of  such  an  education  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  before  them  official  or  public  careers. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  considerable  drawbacks  to  going  abroad,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  in  many  instances,  e^iually  good  results  could  not  be  secured 
without  incurring  so  great  a  loss  of  time  and  expense  —  ,i  loss  *o  considerable  as  to  pre- 
vent the  benefit  from  being  enjoyed  by  all  but  the  wealtliy  or  those  supported  by  other 
than  the  family  funds.  For  of  course  the  sous  ot  even  what  may  be  called  the  middle 
classes  cannot  aft'ord  to  leave  their  country  in  order  to  be  educated,  and,  unless  they 
can  receive  foreign  instruction  in  China,  will  not  receive  it  at  all.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  residence  abroad  posscwsps  some  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
China ;  yet,  except  in  rare  cases,  those  partionlar  advantages  are  not  the  most  needed. 

Why  should  not  useful  knowledge  be  imparted  to  the  Chinese  as  well  iu  China  as  it , 
can  be  in  Europe  or  America?  The  drawbacks  to  a  Chinaman's  residing  away  from 
his  home  for  the  time  needed  to  follow  a  regular  course  of  instruction  are  sometimes 
not  duly  considered.  The  Chinese  are  apt,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  to  be  "  too  much 
Europeanizcd."  Especially  are  they  likely  to  neglect  their  native  language,  and  so 
on  their  return  lessen  their  opportunities  of  usefulness  and  prospects  of  promotion. 
Particularly  is  this  so  with  a  large  class  who  hope  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  posi- 
tion of  pruiessdis,     A  teacher  must  not  only  be  acquainted  with  his  subject  but  he 
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must  also  be  ab  le  to  impart  Ms  knowledge  to  others ;  wbioli  it  is  impossible  he  can  do  if 
he  has  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  which  is  the  medium  of 
commimloation.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  foreign  knowledge,  though 
exceedingly  useful,  is  not  all-important  to  a  Chinaman,  and  that  even  its  usefulness 
may  be  greatly  diminished  if  it  is  obtained  at  cost  of  the  neglect  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Looking,  therefore,  to  the  expense  of  being  educated  abroad,  and  to  its  serious  incon- 
veniences, especially  to  the  fact  that  it  must  ever  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
rich,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  consider  how  a  similar  education  can  be  had  in  China. 
It  would  be  very  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  local  polytechnic  as  a  failure,  but  it  is,  as 
yet,  a  long  way  from  having  realized  the  objects  of  its  promoters.  Its  ed\icational 
facilities  are  great,  and  though  it  is  now  doing  good  and  useful  work,  we  trust  to  see 
it  become  something  very  different  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  There  are 
few  institutions  in  Hong  Kong  which  have  conferred  greater  beneiits  on  the  Chinese 
than  the  Central  School ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  an  attempt  has  not  been  made  to 
establish  something  of  the  kind  at  Shanghai.  The  St.  John's  College  will,  it  is  hoped, 
contribute  towards  supplying  what  is  a  seriously  felt  want. 

At  this  institution  the  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  English  language  and 
literature,  geography,  history,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  natural  science,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
international  law.  This  is  a  sufficiently  extended  curriculum  to  begin  with,  but  it  is 
intended  to  enlarge  it  if  the  project  be  successful.  Pupils  are  required  to  be  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics.  We  believe  that 
the  Hong  Kong  Central  School  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  purely  secular  character 
of  its  teaching ;  and  many  who  take  great  interest  in  the  foreign  education  of  the 
Chinese  will  perhaps  note  with  regret  the  religious  element  of  St.  John's  College. 
But  the  two  institutions  are  of  a  different  character,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  work  carried  on  at  St.  John's  should  be  purely  secular.  The  promoters  have, 
however,  met  possible  objections  in  a  spirit  which,  under  the  circumstances,  must,  we 
think,  be  considered  liberal.  They  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  "that  St.  John's 
College  is  a  literary  and  scientific  school,  and  not  per  se  a  theological  institute."  A 
student  must  attend  the  daily  prayers  at  chapel  and  the  usual  Sunday  services,  but  in 
other  respects  be  is  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  secular  side  of  the  daily  routine  of 
class  work.  Many  people  would  have  been  glad  if  the  authorities  had  allowed  at- 
tendance at  prayers  and  Sunday  service  to  be  voluntary,  and  probably  the  chief  end 
in  view  might  have  been  better  reached  in  that  manner.  Yet,  though  the  requirement 
may  restrict  the  usefulness  of  the  institution,  preventing  it  being  generally  availed 
of,  we  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  it  as  being  calculated  to  confer  great  advan- 
tages on  the  Chinese  youth,  and  to  offer  it  the  encouragement  of  publicity.  It  may 
be  well  to  note  that  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  is  exceedingly  moderate. 


Mr.  Hay  to  Mi:  Schurz. 

Dbpaktment  of  State, 

WasMngton,  August  13,  1880. 

Siu :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herein,  for  transmission  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, a  copy  of  a  recent  dispatch  from  the  late  minister  to  China,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Seward, 
covering  the  replies  which  he  has  received  from  the  United  States  consular  officers  in 
that  empire  as  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the  education  of  the  Chinese 
in  foreign  branches  of  knowledge,  either  by  the  .government  of  China,  by  private  en- 
terprise,  or  by  missionary  efforts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HAY, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Evarti. 

No.  705.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

PeUng,Jmell,\S'Sf). 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  to  you  herewith  copies  of  the  answers  whioiliave 
heen.  received  from  onr  consular  officers  in  this  empire  to  the  inquiry  made  in  a  cir- 
cular addressed  to  them  as  to  efforts  heing  made  to  educate  the  Chinese  in  foreign 
branches  of  knowledge,  either  hy  the  government  of  China,  by  private  enterprise,  or 
by  missionary  effort.  The  circular  referred  to  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  with 
my  dispatch  No.  600, 

While  these  reports  are  not  as  full  as  I  could  have  wished,  they  still  furnish  an 
outline  of  the  work  which  is  bemg  done,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Department. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEOEGE  F.  SEWARD. 


Mr.  Goldaiorough  to  Mr.  Smard. 
No.  107.]  ,  Amoy,  April  23,  1880. 

Sir  :  In  response  to  your  dispatch  No.  86,  of  February  27,  1880,  I  beg  to  state  that 
there  are  two  private  English  schools  at  this  port  for  the  education  of  Chinese,  con- 
ducted by  native  born  Chinese,  who  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  there  is  no  institution  of  the  kind  founded  or  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  missionaries  have  several  schools  of  their  own  for  the  tuition  of  Chinese  boys 
and  girls  in  the  Chinese  language. 
I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

W.  ELWELL  GOLDSBOROUGH. 


Mr.  Cheshire  to  Mr.' Seward. 
No.  55.]  FoocHOW,  March  -iS'.  1880. 

Sm :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  dispatch  No.  78,  calling  upon  me  to  fur- 
nish you  with  such  information  as  may  be  available  to  me  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  Chinese  in  foreign  languages  within  this  consular  district,  whether  iu  schools 
founded  and  supported  by  the  Chinese  government,  or  by  private  enterprise,  or  by 
missionaries,  as  far  as  the  secular  branches  are  concerned,  and  also  to  report  upon  the 
schools  established  at  Hong  Kong  by  the  colonial  government. 

I  now  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  Tung  wen  Kwan  is  the  only  scholastic  institution  uuder  government  auspices 
for  teaching  foreign  knowledge  in  Canton.  It  was  established  by  order  of  the  Tsung 
li  Yamen  about  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  under  the  official  control  of  the  viceroy,  the 
haikwan  (superintendent  of  customs),  the  Tartar  general,  and  two  lieutenant  Tartar 
generals,  but  the  practical  control  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartar 
general,  to  whom  it  affords  opportunities  of  patronage,  "for  the  statt"  is  large,  and  the 
members  thereof  not  only  benefit  by  the  salaries  they  receive  but  their  official  ap- 
pointment as  officers  of  the  college  (Tung  wen  Kwnn)  forms  a  stepping-stone  to  pro- 
motion in  other  branclios  of  the  public  service.  The  staff  consists  of  three  superin- 
tendents, (the  chief  of  whom  holds  rank  about  equivalent  to  that  of  a  major  general), 
three  Chinese  teachers,  a  foreign  teacher  with  a  Chinese  assistant,  two  Chines"  clerks! 
doorkeepers,  cooks,  and  other  servants.  The  number  of  students  is  fixed  at  thirty  of 
whom  twenty  are  classed  as  stiuli'nts  proper  and  ten  as  supernumerary  students,  the 
latter  being  intended  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the  former ;  and  when  from 
various  causes,  the  total  number  falls  to  twenty  or  twenty-five,  fresh  supernumera- 
ries are  added  to  make  up  the  number.    The  students  proper  receive  a  small  pay  of 
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three  taels  a  month,  hut  the  supernumeraries  receive  nothing  except  a  free  hreakfast' 
every  day. 

It  is  diflBeult  to  define  the  raison  d'fitre  of  the  Tung  wen  Kwan  College ;  in  theory 
it  is  estahlished  to  provide  the  Chinese  government  with  a  staff  of  interpreters  andl 
persons  conversant  with  foreign  literature  and  foreign  habits  of  thought ;  hut,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  patent  facts,  the  patronage  above  referred  to  is  the  element  most 
appreciated,  and  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the  theoretical  object 
has  been  carried  out,  and  how  far  the  Chinese  government  has  availed  itself  of  the 
material  for  the  production  of  which  something  like  eight  hundred  dollars  a  mouth 
has  been  expended  for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  the  maintenance  of  the  college. 

About  ten  years  ago  fourteen  students  were  drafted  from  Canton  to  the  Peking  col- 
lege. Of  these,  five  have  retired  from  various  causes,  six  are  still  attached  to  the  Peking 
College,  and  the  remaining  three  have  appointments  in  legations  abroad,  one  in  Wash- 
ington, one  in  London,  and  one  in  Japan.  Since  1870  not  one  student  has  been  drafted 
to  Peking;  none  of  the  Canton  students  have  in  any  way  been  called  upon  to  ren- 
der service  to  their  government.  Most  of  them  have  received  an  honorary  literary 
degree  (Hsin  Tsai)  equivalent  to  b.  a,,  and  three  or  four  of  them  are  nominally  inter- 
preters, for  which  they  receive  a  small  additional  pay.  Year  after  year  passes,  and 
boys  of  17  grow  up  to  be  men  of  27,  marry  and  become  fathers,  a,nd  go  on  with  their 
foreign  studies  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  encouragement  from  their  own  authori- 
ties. Under  such  discouraging  circumstances  it  must  be  that  studying  is  often  done 
in  a  perfunctory  way;  and  yet,  while  some  of  the  students  have,  as  I  understand,  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  English,  wanting  only  practice  outside  the  school  walls  to 
render  it  equal  to  that  of  any  Chinaman  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  living 
abroad,  they  constantly  witness  men  of  less  technical  knowledge  than  themselves, 
men  of  lower  stamp  altogether,  men  iiicked  up  here  and  there  without  any  proper 
steps  being  taken  to  ascertain  their  fitness,  called  upon  to  perform  the  very  duties  for 
the  performance  of  which  the  students  of  the  Tung  wen  Kwan  are  in  theory  specially 
educated. 

The  course  of  study,  I  am  informed,  consists  chiefly  of  the  English  language,  to- 
gether with  but  subordinate  to  which'  there  are  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  alge- 
bra, mathematics,  and  astronomy.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  students  have 
made  any  progress  in  algebra  or  mathematics,  few  are  even  fair  arithmeticians,  and 
much  that  they  are  called  upon  to  learn  of  geography,  history,  and  astronomy  is  soon 
forgotten.  This  arises  from  no  want  of  ability,  but  from  an  utter  want  of  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  students  to  trouble  themselves 
with  such  studies.  Without  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  language  they  are  liable,  on 
the  motion  of  the  foreign  teacher,  to  be  dismissed  from  the  school,  and  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  they  are  to  some  extent  buoyed  up  with  hope,  a  hope  that  sometimes  be- 
comes lamentably  faint,  that  the  language  will  ultimately  be  of  service  to  them;  but 
with  respect  to  the  other  branches,  I  am  given  to  understand,  no  person  in  authority, 
except  the  foreign  teacher,  seems  to  know  or  care  whether  they  are  taught  or  not. 

The  students  consist  almost  entirely  of  Tartars  (including  bannermen).  Originally 
about  one-third  were  Chinese,  but  it  was  found  that,  after  learning  English  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  these  latter  generally  disappeared.  The  Tartars  are  much 
more  bound  to  the  government,  and  are  loyal,  both  from  training  and  self-interest. 
As  young  men,  they  are  far  more  noble  and  honorable  in  their  character  than  the  Chi- 
nese, lacking  in  a  great  measure  the  low  cunning  which  characterizes  the  latter,  espe- 
cially when  they  get  ofSoial  employment.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  their  natural 
nobility  and  honor  would  suffer  if  they  were  thrown  into  that  vortex  of  corruption 
and  dishonesty  which  pertains  to  official  life. 

I  am  informed  that  there  has,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  been  an  intention  to  add  a 
German  and  a  French  department  to  the  Can1s)n  College,  and  that  extensive  premises 
have  been  erected  for  this  purpose,  but  some  difficulty  about  funds  seems  to  have 
caused  further  steps  to  be  postponed. 
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Private  schools. — There  are  no  private  schools  woitliy  of  the  name  in  Canton  for 
teaching  foreign  languages.  Now  and  then  a  small  school  is  opened,  in  which  English 
is  professed  to  be  taught  by  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  that  language  is  too  limited 
to  fit  him  for  other  employment,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  these  schools  die  out,  cue 
after  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  advantages  offered  by  the  government 
schools  in  Hong  Kong  are  too  groat  to  enable  private  schools  in  Canton  to  compete 
with  them. 

Missionary  schools. —  None  of  the  missionaries  in  Canton  teach  English  or  any  other 
foreign  language  to  their  Chinese  pupils  now,  nor  have  they  for  some  years.  They 
found  by  experience  that  it  was  very  dififtoult  to  teach  English  to  their  pupils  because 
of  their  inaptitude  to  learn  western  languages ;  that  the  object  of  the  majority  who 
came  to  their  schools  (formerly)  to  learn  English  was  simply  to  get  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  that  language  to  enable  them  to  get  some  lucrative  employment  with  foreign- 
ers, and  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  a  little  smattering  of  English  they  disappeared 
and  passed  away  beyond  their  Christian  instruction. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  you  with  some  particulars  in  regard  to  the  schools  estab- 
lished at  Hong  Kong  by  the  colonial  government  shortly. 
I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

F.  D.  CHESHIRE. 


Mr.  Scruggs  to  Mr.  Seieard. 

No.  21.  ]  CuiSKiAXG,  March  24,  IdeO. 

Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  on  the  21st  instant  your  dispatch  No.  63,  of  the 
27th  February  last.  In  response  thereto  I  regret  to  say  there  is  not  a  school  of  any 
kind,  native  or  foreign,  public  or  private,  secular  or  religions,  within  this  district  in 
which  Chinese  are  educated  by  foreign  methods  or  in  foreign  knowledge.  The  mis- 
sionary schools  are  all  conducted  in  the  native  language,  and  their  curricnlnm  con- 
fined to  purely  religious  and  sectarian  instruction.  A  few  young  men  among  the 
native  residents  of  this  port  take  lessons  in  the  English  language  from  a  native  inter- 
preter educated  at  Hong  Kong  but  now  employed  here  in  the  customs  service.  But 
they  seek  to  know  no- more  of  our  language  than  is  barely  necessary  to  aid  them  in 
business  transactions  with  foreigners,  and  what  they  do  thus  acquire  is  little  else 
than  the  barbarous  and  childish  dialect  known  as  "Pigeiu  English."  I  know  of  but 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  case  of  General  Wong,  the  military  commander  here, 
an  educated  Chinaman,  who  is  ambitious  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country. 

I  am,  sir,  «tc., 

WILLIAM  L.  .sCRl'GGS. 


Mr.  He  Lano  to  Mr,  Siirard. 

^°-  ^'''-l  Fuutliow,  May  .5,  ISaO. 

Siu:  I  have  had  the  houur  to  receive  your  aisjiiitch  Xu.  109,  asking  me  for  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  available  to  mo  in  regard  to  the  education  of  Cliinose  in  foreigu 
knowledge  in  this  consular  dis,triet. 

There  are  at  the  Foochow  arsenal  two  sehools,  one  under  English  and  the  other 
under  French  maiiag(<ment.  In  the  former  the  number  of  students  varies  between 
30  aud  51),  and  the  studies  pursued  are  English,  aritlimotio,  geometry,  geography, 
grammar,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  navigation.  In  a  four  and  a  half  years'  course 
the  students  receive  from  the  govorumjjnt  a  monthly  stipend  of  St. 

There  is  a  naval  and  a  moohauioal  bi-anoh  of  the  same  school,  each  havin"  an  aver- 
age of  -ro  students  roeeiviiig  the  same  monthly  allowance  from  the  government  which 
also  pays  a  very  liberal  salary  to  the  professors  in  charge.  "  ' 
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Tlie  school  under  French  management  has  about  40  pupils,  in  four  divisions,  study- 
ing French,  arithmetic,  elements;  of  algebra  and  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus,  mechanical  engineering,  transmission  of  power  and  friction. 
The  branches  of  this  school  are  a  school  of  design  and  school  of  apprentices,  the  pu- 
pils pursuing  many  of  the  studies  enumerated  above  and  receiving  the  same  stipend 
of  |4  a  month.    The  professor  is  also  very  liberally  paid. 

I  know  of  no  schools  founded  by  private  enterprise  in  which  foreign  studies  are 
pursued.  There  are  several  schools  for  both  males  and  females  conducted  by  foreign 
missionaries  in  which  other  than  secular  branches  of  study  are  pursued,  say,  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  such  as  geography,  mathematics,  astronomy,  &o.,  but  all  in  the 
Chinese  language. 

I  am  unable  at  present  to  state  the  number  of  pupils  usually  in  attendance  in  these 
latter  schools. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

M.  M.  Db  LANO. 


Mr.  Shepm-d  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  45.]  Hankow,  April  10,  1880. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  your  No.  85,  on  the  subject  of  educating  natives  in  foreign  sci- 
ences, I  have  to  report  that  I  cannot  learn  of  anything  done  in  my  district  of  any  mo- 
ment. At  sundry  times  some  foreigners  wanting  employment  have  opened  small 
schools  in  Hankow,  intending  to  teach  people  of  any  age  to  read  English.  The 
results  have  been  inconsiderable,  as  the  enterprise  has  in  all  cases  been  abandoned 
as  soon  as  more  lucrative  pursuits  have  been  available.  Besides  this,  I  know  of  no 
efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  your  inquiry  except  some  work  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Bumr,  of 
the  American  Episcopal  mission  at  Wu-Chang,  who,  before  he  left,  gave  some  instruc- 
tion to  a  few  converts  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  In  his  view  his  results 
were  encouraging,  but  not  fully  developed. 

I  am  informed  also  that  Dr.  Manby,  now  located  here  in  charge  of  the  London  Mis- 
sion Hospital,  is  preparing  a  system  of  instruction,  and  intends  soon  to  put  it  in  opera- 
tion, for  the  systematic  training  of  native  pupils  in  the  principles  and  science  of  phys- 
iology, with  surgical  and  medical  training,  in  a  6ourse  of  some  years'  duration  in 
connection,  with  his  important  hospital  work.  Beyond  these  I  know  of  nothing  done 
in  the  line  of  your  investigation. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

'  ISAAC.  F.  SHEPARD. 


Mr.  Bandinel  to  Mr.  Seward. 

jfQ  42 625.]  New  Chwaxg,  March  30,  1886. 

SiK :  In  response  to  your  excellency's  dispatch  No.  66,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  within  the  three  Mantchoorian  provinces  any  school 
founded  or  supported  by  native  official  or  private  enterprise  in  which  foreign  knowl- 
edge is  imparted  to  Chinese  students.    From  intiuiries  among  the  missionaries  I  learn 

that  — 
The  Roman  CathoUos  have  a  college  under  foreign  supervision,  wherein  26  pupils  are 
:  instructed  in  Latin,  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  elements  of  geography,  mathe- 
matics, &c.,  and  whence  4  pupils  have  been  ordained  as  priests. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  has  a  boys'  school  under  the  supervision  of  a  clerical 
missionary,  wherein  20  scholars,  from  9  to  13  years  of  age,  are  instructed  in  geogra- 
phy, penmanship,  and  the  course  of  (4)  reading  books  used  in  the  government  schools 
at  Hon"'  Kon"'.  They  will  learn,  when  more  advanced,  arithmetic  and  other  subjects. 
There  is  also  the  nucleus  of  a  girls'  school,  only  two  pupils,  supervised  by  the  mission- 
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ary's  wife,  who  teaches  them  plain  sewing  in  addition  to  the  ahove  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Carson  also  contemplates  starting  a,  day  school  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  mentioned  which  are  held  in  his  compound. 

The  medical  missionaiy  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  hg,sinhis  own  compound  a 
boys'  school  with  15  scholars,  and  in  an  adjacent  building  a  girls'  school  with  9  schol- 
ars. Many  of  these  are  too  young  to  learn  much,  but  the  elder  ones  learn  geography 
(Wade's  book),  and  three  boys  and  three  girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write  English. 

The  Sooteh  United  Preabytmms  have  a  mission  here,  but  apparently  neither  in  their 
boys'  school,  recently  discontinued,  nor  in  their  girls'  school,  which  numbers  14  schol- 
ars, has  any  foreign  secular  education  been,  except  indirectly,  imparted.  The  girls, 
however,  are  learning  foreign  needlework. 

I  have  the  honor,  «Sr,c., 

J.  J.  F.  BANDINEL. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Bastdixel  :  In  ovir  boys'  school,  which  we  have  now  discontinued,  our 
object  was  to  give  the  children  of  our  church  members  a  Chinese  classical  education, 
such  as  they  would  receive  in  a  first  class  native  school.  Our  principle  was  that  of  the 
grammar  schools  at  home.  Outside  of  the  regular  lessons,  there  was  daily  the  ' '  religious 
hour,"  or  morning  and  evening  class,  where  I  instructed  them  in  religious  truth.  I 
only  bound  myself  to  spend  one  hour  per  day  with  the  scholars,  and  therefore  never 
formally  laid  myself  out  to  train  them  in  foreign  knowledge.  But  I  have,  of  course, 
introduced  all  manner  of  subjects  in  my  illustrations,  making  it  a  point  incidentally 
to  introduce  whatever  knowledge  of  historical  and  scientific  subjects  I  myself  pos- 
sessed. The  school  room  has  always  been  well  supplied  with  books.  I  think  we  have 
had  almost  every  foreign  work  whif  h  has  been  translated,  and  we  take  in  for  the  school, 
1st,  the  Globe  Magazine ;  2d,  the  Scientific  Magazine ;  3d,  the  Child's  Paper.  I  have 
several  times  had  tea-chers  who  took  a  great  interest  in  these  periodicals,  and  who  did 
what  ^hey  could  to  make  the  subjects  intelligible  to  their  pupils.  We  still  continue 
a  flourishing  girls' school.  We  also  teach  the  Chinese  classics  there,  and  with  great 
success ;  though  the  classics  are,  as  it  were,  taught  incidentally,  and  scripture  his- 
tory, (fee,  forms  the  bulk  of  the  teaching.  The  girls  are  being  taught  foreign  needle- 
work, hut  have  not  made  any  very  great  attainments.  But  in  most  cases  the  direct 
teaching  has  borne  mostly  on  Chinese  subjects,  and  we'have  trusted  to  the  personal 
influence  of  the  foreigners  to  communicate  foreign  knowledge. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  MACINTYEE. 


My  Dear  Me.  Bandinbl  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  18tli  instant,  I  beg  to  state 
that  the  secular  subjects  taught  in  the  school  are  geography,  penmanship,  and  the 
course  of  reading  books  taught  in  the  government  school  at  Hong  Kong, 

These  reading  books,  four  in  number,  in  a  graduated  series,,  treat  of  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  both  foreign  and  native.  As  soon  as  the  children  are  far  enough  advanced, 
they  will  be  taught  arithmetic  and  other  subjects. 

The  school  is  a  free  boarding  school,  supported  by  the  mission,  ami  our  object  is  to 
train  for  ourselves  a  staff  of  luiti  vo  helijors. 
Believe  me,  &e,, 

JAMES  CARSON. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Bandinel:  The  only  soenlar  instruction  given  in  my  school  is  in 
geography.    1  have  given  half  a  dozen  children,  three  girls  and  three  boys,  lessons  in 
English.    The  lessons  are  merely  in  reading  and  writing. 
This  is  all  I  liave  to  say  in  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  11th  instant. 
I  am  yours,  very  triily, 

J.  M.  HUNTER. 
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[Translation.] 

Most  Illustrious  Sir  :  I  make  a  ferief  answer  to  your  excellency  concerning  the 
inquiry  of  tte  most  noble  minister  in  charge  of  the  legation  for  the  consulate  of 
America  in  Peking. 

In  our  region,  Mantchooria  —  that  is,  in  the  three  provinces  of  Mukden,  Kirin,  and 
Saghalien — there  has  existed,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  school  or  institution  founded  by  the 
Chinese  government  or  established  by  private  citizens  in  which  pupils  may  study 
European  sciences  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  foreign  nations. 

As  regards  the  Catholic  mission,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  my  care,  we  have 
founded  one  college,  with  Drs.  Boyer  and  Hinard  as  rectors,  in  which  twenty-six 
pupils  study  Latin  language,  philosophy,  and  theology,  as  well  as  geography,  mathe- 
matics, &c.  Four  graduates  from  this  college  have  been  ordained  priests  already,  and 
are  offering  themselves  with  most  pleasing  readiness  for  the  service  of  preaching  and 
directing  the  Christians  of  the  region. 

Nor,  indeed,  am  I  able  to  give  your  excellency  any  information  upon  the  subject  of 

your  question  of  yesterday.    Meanwhile  I  pray  God  that  He  may  bestow  all  blessings 

upon  your  excellency,  whom  I  desire  to  make  certain  of  my  respect. 

Most  devotedly,  yours  in  Christ, 

C.  DUBRAIL, 

Bishop  of  BoVma,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Mantchooria. 


Mr.  Lord  to  Mr.  Seward. 

jTo.  119.]  NixGPO,  April  20,  1880. 

Sir  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  earlier  to  your  dispatch  No.  57, 
requesting  such  information  as  I  might  have  in  regard  to  the  education  of  Chinese  in 
foreign  knowledge  within  this  consular  district. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  has  been  done  in  this  respect  by  the  Chine.se  government  or  by 
Chinese  officials  in  this  province,  either  to  found  or  sustain  schools  in  which  foreigii 
knowledge  has  been  taught.  Nor  has  anything  worth  speaking  of  been  acoompli.shed 
by  private  enterprise,  outside  of  missionaries.  There  was  a  small  attempt  made  here 
a  few  years  ago  to  get  up  an  English  school  for  natives,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  very 
Ukely  through  the  incapacity  of  the  person  who  undertook  it. 

Missionaries  from  the  beginning  of  their  work  here  have  had  schools  of  various 
kinds.  The  object  of  these  schools  has,  of  course,  been  religious.  Yet,  as  in  religious 
schools  at  home,  secular  knowledge  has  been  taught  in  them  to  some  extent. 

Missionaries  in  this  part  of  China  have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  encouraged  their 

4i_  .t„  iea_j.ji  English,  but  they  have  tried  to  teach  them  history,  geographj-,  mathe- 

:  hilosophy,  astronomy,  physiology,  medicine,  &c.,  and  their  efforts  have,  no 
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tiou.  It  is  tlie  inconvenience  and  disadvantage  under  which  consular  officers  are 
placed  in  being  required  to  write  their  dispatches  in  Chinese  to  Chinese  officials.  I 
wish  to  say  somethiug  on  this  subject,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  do  it  in  another  letter, 
and  when  I  have  more  leisure. 


I  have  the  honor,  &c., 


EDWARD  C.  LORD. 


II.   SIAM. 

Mr.  EvarU  to  Mr.  Schurz. 

Departmext  of  State, 
Washirtyton,  May  17,  1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  ttie  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  your  Department, 
a  copy  of  dispatch  No.  150,  dated  March  18,  1880,  from  the  consul  at  Bangkok,  Siam, 
in  relation  to  the  system  of  education  lately  introduced  into  Siam. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 


Mr.  Siclcels  to  Mr.  Payson. 

No.  150.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bangkoli,  Siam,  March  18,  1&90. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Department  dispatches  Nos.  57, 
58,  and  59,  dated  respectively  December  1  and  6, 1879,  and  January  6, 1880,  all  at  hand 
by  the  same  mail. 

In  regard  to  the  information  required  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  referred  to 
in  No.  57, 1  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  private  letter  on  the  subject  &om  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland,  the  princiijal  of  the  King's  College  and  the  originator  and  founder  of  the  new 
system  of  education  lately  introduced  into  the  kingdom.  This  letter  contains  all  the 
information  procurable  on  the  subject.  Dr.  McFarland  was  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission  schools  in  Petchaburi,  and  is  well  qualified  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  transferred. 

Although  too  modest  to  claim  any  merit  for  himself  in  this  new  work,  I  am  satisfied 
from  my  own  observation  and  the  reports  of  the  committees  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge,  that  our  countryman's  success  in  the  conduct  of  this  new  school  has  been  fully 
up  to  the  expectations  formed,  has  met  with  His  Slajesty's  approval  and  given  him  full 
satisfaction.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  success,  or  indeed  any,  if  much  greater, 
will  induce  the  government  to  extend  the  area  of  operation  and  establish  at  preseut 
auy  general  school  system  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  even  at  the  prominent  points. 

Tlie  Siamese  are  vast  projectors  and  their  ideas  iu  the  beginning  are  large,  but  their 
plans  taper  very  much  and  very  abruptly  as  the  charm  of  novelty  passes  away  and  de- 
mauds  on  the  purse  increase.  There  is,  besides,  a  stroug  party  of  the  old  K^gime  wlio 
do  not  approve  of  education  iu  auy  form,  i)articul:irly  in  foreign  languages  and  studies, 
who  believe  implicitly  in  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  aud  obstinately  oppose  them- 
selves to  any  attempt  at  removing  the  aucicut  landmarks  wlioruxer  posted. 

The  party  of  progress,  "  Youun  Siam,"  appreciate  the  value  of  the  old  adage,  "The 
more  haste  the  less  speed,''  and  their  policy  is  to  wove  slowly  aud  gradually,  temporiz- 
ing rather  than  raising  bitter  issues,  abiding  their  time,  until  its  efflux  sliall  have  re- 
moved the  more  acrid  and  influential  members  of  the  old  conservative  party  aud  left 
the  field  clear  for  the  introduction  of  more  modern  and  more  enlightened  ideas. 

The  King  is  young ;  the  contemporaries  aud  counsellors  of  his  father  are  old.  He 
has  all  the  advantage  on  his  side  and.can  afford  to  wait.  In  the  mean  time  the  influ- 
ence of  this  school  is  extending  itself  by  rueaus  of  the  younger  branches  thiough  the 
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principal  families  of  the  kingdom,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  in  tlie  new  good 
time  favorable  results. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  B.  SICKELS, 

United  States  Consul. 


s  My  Dear  Mr.  Torry  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  now  give  you  some 
items  of  information  in  reference  to  tlie  educational  work  recently  commenced  in 
Siam.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  desire  for  the  education  of  Siamese  youth  originated  with 
His  Majesty  the  King. 

Being  in  Bangkok  in  November,  1877,  His  Excellency  Phya  Bhaskarawongse,  the 
King's  private  secretary,  sought  a  private  interview  with  me,  and  informed  me  that 
His  Majesty  desired  to  have  a  school  started  in  Bangkok,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  taking  charge  of  it.  I  asked  time  to  consider  the  subject.  His  excellency  then  re- 
quested me  to  write  out  a  plan  for  a  school.  In  a  few  months  after  this,  I  replied  favor- 
ably to  the  proposition  to  take  charge  of  a  school  and  also  presented  a  plan.  His  ex- 
cellency then  secured  for  me  an  audience  with  the  King,  at  which  time  His  Majesty 
informed  me  that  he  had  fully  determined  to  have  schools. 

About  a  year  after  this,  or  in  October,  1878, 1  entered  into  an  engagement  in  an  article 
with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  King  to  take  charge  of  a  school  for  five  years. 
That  school  was  opened  in  Bangkok  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  with  50  scholars, 
mostly  sons  of  noblemen  and  a  few  princes.  These  50  scholars  were  selected  by  the 
committee,  placed  in  the  school  under  my  care  and  control,  and  they  are  taught  and 
boarded  at  government  expense.  Day  scholars  receive  their  tuition  and  books  free,  but 
are  required  to  pay  their  boarding.  Some  board  at  the  school;  others  board  at  home. 
The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  first  year  was  104.  The  object  of  this 
school  was  to  furnish  an  education  in  the  English  and  Siamese  languages  to  as  many 
as  can  be  accommodated. 

The  King  has  not  afforded  educational  advantages  to  the  people  throughout  the 
country,  as  has  been  stated.  I  think  His  Majesty  wishes  to  open  other  schools,  but 
they  must  make  an  experiment  with  this  one  first  and  see  how  it  succeeds.  This  is 
the  only  government  school  in  the  country  where  English  is  taught. 

There  is  a  school  numbering  about  60  pupils  and  supported  by  the  King  where  the 
Siamese  language  only  is  taught. 

Tioci/ioo  +!,„■,«  ™«^ — ,™„_j-  -;^ools  there  are  several  private  schools,  besides  those 

-  --.;  ,T,5.M  iji.-  itisj  •uiiisii.injirv  Mscieties. 

L.  G.  McFARLAND. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUEEAtr  OP  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL   TOURS 


IN 


FRA.]SrOE. 


Departmbut  of  the  Intbkior, 

Bureau  or  Education, 

ffasUngton,  Ootoier  18,  1880. 

The  letter  of  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction,  addressed  to  the  depart- 
mental educational  authorities  and  here  translated,  explains  an  interesting  method 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  improTe  the  qualifloations  of  teachers  in  the  French  Re- 
public. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Com/miasioner. 


WASHlNGTOFs 

GOVEENMBWT    FEINTING-    OPPICE. 

1880. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOUES  IN  FRANCE. 


Pakis,  May  7,  1880. 
MONSIBUE  LE  Eecteur  :  I  hasten  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  two  measures  which  I 
have  thought  necessary  to  encourage  our  young  teachers  in  thorough  and  earnest  study. 
At  my  suggestion  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  pleased  to  sign  a  decree 
modifying  Article  5  of  the  decree  of  April  19,  1862.  Henceforth  the  student  who  has 
obtained  a  full  certificate  of  capacity  on  leaving  the  normal  school  wiU  receive  not 
the  former  indemnity  of  100  francs,  but  200  francs. 

Besides  this  favor,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  the  better  class  of  our  normal  grad- 
uates ali  the  start  of  their  career,  I  have  sought  for  some  other  reward  which  might 
at  the  same  time  further  their  intellectual  development ;  I  thint  I  have  found  it  in 
an  institution  that  is  already  old  and  has  even  been  discarded  in  this  country,  but 
which  has  been  successfully  revived  during  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the  higher 
normal  schools  of  Paris  :  1  allude  to  the  educational  tours  during  the  holidays. 

The  holiday  excursions  I  desire  to  organize  in  the  interest  of  our  best  normal  stu- 
dents should  be  essentially  educational  tours :  scientific  expeditions  I  will  not  caU 
them,  but  expeditions  carefully  arranged,  well  directed,  and  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  methodic  observation.  They  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  and  ex- 
perienced teacher,  whom  I  shall  select  among  the  maltres-adjoiuts  (assistant  teachers) 
who  have  had  charge  during  the  year  of  the  heavy  task  of  supervision.  The  young 
students  will  get  accustomed  to  see  for  themselves,  to  see  much,  and,  above  all,  to 
see  well,  historical  monuments,  relics  of  archaeology,  picturesque  views,  topograph- 
ical peculiarities,  natural  phenomena,  the  products  of  industry  and  agriculture,  local 
traditions,  customs,  and  languages,  all  of  which  should  be  to  them  material  for  study 
and  reflection.  Under  these  conditions  the  tour  would  bear  all  its  fruits,  without 
being  necessarily  very  extensive  or  very  long.  According  to  the  number  of  normal 
students  who  desire  to  take  part,  several  educational  caravans  may  be  organized  to 
send  the  students  of  northern  departments  to  the  south  of  the  country  and  those  of 
the  interior  departments  to  the  seashore ;  in  thus  presenting  the  country  to  them 
from  new  points  of  view,  they  will  get  a  better  knowledge  of  it  and  love  it  more. 

Later,  when  these  vacation  tours  have  been  successfully  organized  and  conducted, 
their  range  may  be  extended  ;  they  may  for  example  pass  into  adjoining  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  primary  education  and  the  study  of  educational  science  are  in  high 
esteem.  This  would  be  a  new  source  of  fruitful  observations  and  beneficial  compari- 
sons. 

I  look  for  the  best  results  from  this  daily  intercourse  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  normal  pupils  during  their  holiday  tour,  and  hope  that  it  may  dissipate  many 
provincial  prejudices. 

The  young  tourists  will  be  expected  to  write  an  account  of  what  has  particularly 
interested  them ;  the  best  passages  of  these  memoirs  may  be  reproduced  in  the  de- 
partmental educational  bulletins. 

You  are  requested,  Monsieur  le  Eecteur,  to  forward  me  a  list  of  the  normal  pupils 
who  have  obtained  the  complete  certificate  in  1879  and  1880  and  whom  you  recom- 
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mend  for  the  first  expedition,  to  be  organized  during  the  coming  holidays.  Imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  session  of  July,  you  will  add  the  names  of  the  new 
students  who  have  received  the  complete  certificates.  I  shall  inform  you  at  what 
date,  to  what  parts  of  the  country,  and  under  what  conditions  the  first  tour  of  the 
normal  pupils  will  take  place. 
Eespeotfully,  &c., 

JULES  FERRY, 
Mmkier  of  Public  InstructUm  and  Fine  ArU. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FREEDOM  IN  BELGIUM,  EDUCATION  IN  MALTA, 

THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  CONGRESS 'AT 

VENICE  IN  1881,  ILLITERACY  AND  CRIME  IN 

FRANCE,  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS,  AND 

EDUCATION  IN  SHEFFIELD. 


DEPARTIVi4;NT  OF  THE  INTEKIOE, 

Bureau  of  Educatioi*, 

Washington,  April  12,  1881. 

The  foregoing  list  of  topics  shows  the  varied  contents  of  this  publication,  which  is 
printed  as  a  reply  to  many  inquiries  of  equally  various  kinds. 

JOHN  EATON, 
^^•y       I  ^  //  Commissioner, 


WASHINGTON": 

GOVERNMENT  FEINTING  OFFICE. 

1881. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FREEDOM  IN  BELGIUM. 


The  Bureau  lias  just  received  a  valuable  publication  entitled  Cinquante  aus  de 
liberty — 1830-1830, -whicli  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  educational  progress 
in  Belgium  during  the  last  iifty  years.' 

In  1830,  whenBelgium  separated  from  Holland,  there  were  in  Belgium  proper  3  univer- 
sities — Lou  vain,  Li^ge,  and  Ghent — with  a  total  number  of  1,612  students ;  45  secondary 
schools;  and  1,146  primary  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a  school  law  the  progress  was  at 
first  slow,  until  the  year  1842,  when  an  educational  law  was  passed.  In  1845  Belgium 
had  5,321  primary  schools,  viz :  2,350  communal,  1,030  adopted,  and  1,941  private  schools. 
In  1875,  30  years  later,  the  number  of  communal  primary  schools  alone  had  risen  to  4, 152. 
The  number  of  adopted  schools  had  decreased  to  457  and  the  number  of  private  schools 
to  973.  The  number  of  infant  schools  was  18,834  iu  1845;  in  1875  this  number  had 
risen  to  97,382.  The  numTier  of  adult  schools  has  risen  in  the  same  period  from  869  to 
2,615.  In  1847,  41.06  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  were  illiterate;  in  1850,  35.35  per 
cent.;  in  1860,  32.87  per  cent.;  in  1870,  25.16  per  cent.;  in  1878,  only  19.59  per  cent. 
In  1831  the  Belgium  Chambers  voted  |129,551  for  aU  educational  purposes;  in  1840 
this  amount  had  risen  to  $320,385;  in  1850  $244,546  were  voted  for  primary  education, 
$56,000  for  secondary,  and  $130,7o0  for  superior— total,  $437,306;  in  1830  the  educa- 
tional budget  amounted  to  $766,906;  in  1870,  to  $1,625,383;  and  in  1880,  to  $3,308,224. 
The  outlay  of  the  provinces  for  educational  purposes  has  risen  from  $110,827  in  1852 
to  $319,161  in  1873,  and  the  communal  expenditure  from  $330,231  in  1852  to  $1,216,668 
in  1873.  The  total  eKpendifcures  of  the  state,  the  provinces,  and  the  ooramiines  for 
educational  purposes  from  1843  to  1873  amount  to  $41,713,604. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1875,  Belgium  had  the  following  institutions  of  learning : 

(1)  Public:  4,157  communal  primary  schools,  238  communal  infant  schools,  1,623 
communal  adult  schools,  63  communal  apprentice  schools,  101  reform  and  prison 
schools,  60  athenseums  and  other  secondary  state  schools,  34  communal  colleges,  2  state 
universities  (Li6ge  and  Ghent),  10  schools  of  midwifery,  8  primary  normal  schools,  5 
secondary  normal  schools,  5  military  schools,  2  schools  of  civil  engineering,  mines, 
arts,  and  manufactures;  1  provincial  school  of  commerce,  indust:y,  and  mines;  31 
subsidized  industrial  schools,  1  superior  institute  of  commerce,  2  state  navigation 
schools,  1  elementary  navigation  school,  1  agricultural  institute,  1  school  of  veterinary 
surgery,  2  schools  of  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  1  academy  of  fine  arts,  76  acad- 
emies and  schools  of  drawing,  2  royal  conservatories  of  music,  and  71  subsidized  con- 
servatories and  schools  of  music.  This  gives  a  total  of  6,528  public  institutions  of 
learning. 

(2)  Private:  1,430  primary  schools,  661  infant  schools,  992  adult  schools,  367  ap- 
prentice schools,  270  primary  boarding  schools,  104  secondary  schools,  2  universities 
(Louvain  and  Brussels),  1  faculty  of  theology,  6  theological  seminaries,  30  primary 
normal  schools,  24  academies  and  schools  of  design,  and  145  conservatories  and  schools 
of  music.     The  total  number  of  private  institutions  of  learning  is  thus  4,032. 

The  total  number  of  public  and  private  institutions  of  learning  is  therefore  10,560. 

Belgium  has  a  population  of  5,336,185  on  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles,  or  469  per 
square  mile,  which  is  the  densest  population  in  Europe.  In  1830  the  population 
amounted  to  barely  four  millions.  About  one-half  of  the  Belgians  speak  French  and 
the  other  half  Flemish  or  German.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  profess  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion;  there  are  about  15,000  Protestants  and  1,500  Jews. 

o 


EDUCATION  IN  MALTA. 


Malta  is  an  island  in  tlie  Mediterranean  Ijelonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  an  area 
of  115  square  miles  and  a  population  of  149,084—76,016  males  and  73,068  females.  The 
capital,  Valetta,  has  90,000  inhabitants. 

The  greatest  educational  event  in  Malta  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  Byzantine 
dominion  came  to  an  end,  and  when,  after  two  Saracenic  invasions  and  terrible  mas- 
sacres, an  Arab  emir  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Malta.  It  was  then  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  language  was  laid,  to  which,  with  characteristic  Saracenic  pertinacity,  the 
Maltese  still  cling.  This  was  about  1,000  years  ago.  The  Arabs  remained  masters  for 
some  200  years.  When  in  1090  Count  Koger  the  Norman  became  conqueror  he  must 
have  found  in  Malta  very  slight  traces  of  Phcenician  or  Byzantine  speech.  The  Mal- 
tese had  in  fact  become  Arabs  in  language,  but  by  a  remarkable  dispensation  they 
still  devotedly  adhered  to  and  cherished  the  Christianity  which  St.  Paul  had  preached 
during  his  sojourn  of  three  months  on  their  island.  In  couiiection  with  the  rule  of  the 
Normans,  which  lasted  for  about  a  century,  the  only  incident  of  importance  as  to  the 
question  of  language  is  that  Count  Koger  applied  the  Sicilian  code  of  laws  (published 
both  in  Sicilian  and  in  Latin)  to  his  Maltese  subjects.  The  Sicilian  vernacular  was 
thus,  doubtless,  the  precursor  of  the  Italian  as  the  language  of  the  law  between  seven 
and  eight  centuries  ago. 

Passing  over  the  successive  German,  French,  and  Spanish  rulers  who  from  1194  t« 
1530  succeeded  the  Normans,  we  come  to  the  great  historical  epoch  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Kuighta  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  epoch  commenced  in  1530.  The  diplo- 
matic and  prevailing  language  of  the  order  was  the  Italian  and  its  literature  was 
either  Italian  or  Latin.  In  the  same  period  were  founded  the  Jesuit  seminary,  the 
university  which  succeeded  it,  and  the  bishop's  ecclesiastical  seminary.  In  1798  the 
grand  master  of  the  order,  Homspech,  capitulated  to  the  French.  For  nearly  three 
centuries  the  order  had  ruled  in  Malta.  To  this  day  their  palaces  are  memorials  of 
their  splendor  and  refinement.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  thoughts  had  ever 
turned  to  the  establishment  of  any  system  of  popular  education.  With  the  zeal  of 
propagandists  the  French  at  once  set  to  work  by  decreeing  various  educational  meas- 
ures, including  a  requirement  that  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes  should  be  sent  to 
France  for  their  education.  But  the  sway  of  the  French  was  of  too  short  a  duration 
and  of  too  perturbed  a  character  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  anything.  Practically 
since  1800  and  actually  since  1814,  Malta  has  boon  a  British  colony.  What  has  been 
accomplished  since  that  time  will  be  seen  from  the  following  account : 

In  1838  only  three  elementary  schools  were  supported  by  the  government :  one  at  Va- 
letta, one  at  Sengloa,  and  one  at  Gozo.  There  wore  about  7'28  children  at  the  schools 
of  Valetta  and  Senglea,  and  at  Gozo  the  attendance  was  reported  to  be  inconsiderable 
The  total  amount  spent  at  that  time  upon  elementary  education  was  £400  a  year.  In 
1844  there  were  24  government  primary  schools  in  Malta  and  4  in  Gozo,  besides  a  night 
school  for  adults  in  Zabbar  and  an  industrial  school  for  poor  orphans  in  Florian  30 
schools  in  all.  In  1880  the  govornmont  institutions  consisted  of  1  university,  with  168 
students;  2  lyceums,  with  474  pupils;  1  secondary  school  for  girls,  with  137  pupils; 
1  secondary  school  for  boys  at  Gozo,  with  40  pupils;  63  primary  schools  in  Malta,  with 
7,006  pupils  (3,347  boys  and  :i,659  girls),  and  16  primary  schools  in  Gozo,  with  740  pu- 
pils (356  boys  and  384  girls)  — total,  84  institutions,  with  8,565  pupils,  4,385  bovs  and 
4,180  girls.  ' 

Besid-'S  the  educational  establishments  of  the  government,  there  are  in  Malta  and 


Gozo  125  private  soliools  or  seminaries,  attended  by  about  2,710  pupils.  These  private 
institutions  comprise  the  archbishop's  ecclesiastical  seminary,  the  bishop's  seminary 
at  Gozo,  the  Jesuit .  seminary  at  St.  Julian,  a  few  Intermediate  schools  at  Valetta, 
three  boarding  and  day  schools  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  respectively,  a  large  primary  school  under 
the  Augustinian  fathers  in  Valetta,  and  about  100  "adventure"  schools  with  an 
average  attendance  of  18  pupils  each. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools  for  boys  includes  reading 
In  Maltese,  Italian,  and  English ;  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism,  and  sacred  history ; 
geogi-aphy,  elements  of  practical  geometry,  elements  of  botany ;  vocal  music  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  girls'  schools  the  course  embraces  reading  in  Maltese,  Italian,  and 
English ;  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism,  and  sacred  history ;  geography,  needlework, 
and  vocal  music.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  in  public  primary  schools 
is  216. 


THIRD    INTERNATIONAL    GEOaRAPHICAL    CON- 
'GRESS,   VENICE,    1881. 


The  Bureau  has  just  received  the  program  of  the  Third  Geographical  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Venice  in  September,  1881,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy.  The  congress  will  be  in  session  from  September  15  to  September  22,  and  a  geo- 
graphical exhibition  will  be  held  from  September  1  to  September  30. 

The  congress  and  the  exhibition  are  under  the  presidency  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Genoa.  The  congress  is  composed  of  honorary,  regular,  and  associate 
members. 

Honorary  members  pay  no  fees,  the  regular  members  pay  $S,  and  the  associate  mem- 
bers $3.  Every  member  of  the  congress  will  be  entitled  to  a  personal  ticket,  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  to  free  admission  to  the  exhibition,  and  to  a 
copy  of  the  transactions  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  will  be  divided  into  eight  sections,  viz  :  CI)  Mathematical  geography, 
geodesy,  and  topography;  (2)  hydrography;  (3)  physical,  meteorological,  geologi- 
cal, botanical,  and  zoological  geography ;  (4)  anthropological,  ethnographical,  and 
philological  geography;  (5)  historical  geography,  history  of  geography;  (6)  eco- 
nomical geography,  commercial  and  statistical  geography ;  (7)  methods,  teaching,  and 
diffusion  of  geography ;   (8)  explorations  and  travels. 

All  the  members  must  give  notice  of  the  section  which  they  desire  to  join.  Speakers 
may  use  any  tongue  they  prefer. 

Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  congress  must  apply  for  an  admission  ticket  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  International  Geographical  Congress,  No.  26,  Via  del 
Collegio  Eomano,  Rome,  Italy.  The  fees— 40  Italian  lire  ($8)  for  a  regular  member- 
ship, or  15  lire  ($3)  for  an  associate  membership — must  accompany  the  application. 
Payment  may  be  made  by  money  order  to  the  executive  committee  or  by  a  check  on 
a  bank  in  Rome  to  the  order  of  the  committee. 


ILLITERACY  AND  CRIME  IN  FRANCE. 


The  latest  iiamber  of  tha  Juuraal  des  BibliothfequesPopulaires,  kindly  forwarded  ti 
the  Bureau  of  Educatioa  by  the  Sool^tiS  Franklin  at  Paris,  contains  the  following  in 
terosting  table  showing  thu  ooadition  of  crims  and  illiteracy  in  the  following  de 
partments  of  France.    The  report  does  not  give  the  year  to  which  the  statistics  refer 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


The  establishment  of  school  savings  hanks  is  originallj^  a  French  idea.  The  first 
school  savings  bank  was  established  by  M.  Dulac,  a  teacher  of  Mans,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1831.  From  1836  to  1840  school  savings  banks  were  established  at  Amiens,  Gre- 
noble, Lyon,  Paris,  PiSrigueux,  and  several  other  French  cities.  The  first  penny  bank 
in  England  was  established  at  Greenock  in  1837.  School  savings  banks  were  estab- 
lished at  Verona,  Italy,  in  1844,  in  Saxe-Weimar  and  Wttrttemberg  in  1846,  in  Prussia 
and  Switzerland  in  1851,  in  Hungary  in  1860,  in  Belgium  in  1839.  In  France  the  num- 
ber of  school  savings  banks  is  10,261,  with  213,135  depositors.  The  total  amount 
deposited  is  4,246,613  francs.  Statistics  of  school  savings  banks  in  other  countries 
are  still  wanting. 

The  savings  banks  bill  passed  the  French  Senate  on  the  29th  of  March.  The  bill 
raises  the  maximum  deposits  from  1,000  francs  to  2,000  francs,  which  is  still,  however, 
less  than  the  English  maximum.  The  bill  provides  that  married  women  and  minors 
shall  be  allowed  to  deposit  their  savings  notwithstanding  opposition  from  the  husband 
of  the  woman  and  the  legal  representative  of  the  minor,  and  creates  a  post  office 
savings  bank  on  the  model  of  the  English  system.  The  French  post  office  savings 
bank  will  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  and  deliver  a  deposit  book  available  all  over  France. 

In  the  case  of  minors  the  success  of  the  school  savings  banks,  of  which  the  pro- 
moter, M.  de  Malarce,  counted  10,440  in  1879  and  now  over  13,000,  was  a  conclusive 
argument  for  recognizing  them  as  depositors. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  method  employed  by  M.  Laurent,  the  founder  of 
school  savings  banks  in  Belgium : 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  M.  Laurent,  professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  some  of  the  directors  of  the  city  schools.  He  told  them  that  saving  must  be 
taught,  like  virtues,  by  practice.  Children  are  the  best  agents  of  social  reform.  The 
future  laborers  must  learn  the  great  importance  of  small  savings.  While  small  sav- 
ings are  of  great  value  to  all  the  children,  they  are  especially  so  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  who  receive  more  pennies  than  larger  coins,  and  to  whom  the  habit  of  sav- 
ing will  be  the  only  means  of  success  in  later  years. 

M.  Laurent  thoroughly  explained  his  plans  to  the  direotora,  and  he  then  went  from 
school  to  school,  to  give  the  children  lessons  of  economy.  In  October,  1866,  two  com- 
munal schools  of  Ghent  had  each  a  savings  bank,  and,  thanks  to  the  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  communal  council,  the  city  school  commission,  and  two  liberal  so- 
cieties, the  savings  banks  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  city  schools.  Of  the 
45,000  pupils  of  these  schools,  more  than  13,000  have  deposits,  each  exceeding  one  franc. 

From  Ghent  the  savings  banks  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  Belgian 
system  was  later  introduced  in  several  places  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  M.  Malarce  in  France : 

After  having  made  arrangements  with  the  nearest  savings  bank,  the  director  of  the 
school  informs  his  pupils  that  he  is  ready  to  receive  their  small  savings  (the  amount 
of  the  deposit  must  not  exceed  5  francs),  and  that  as  soon  as  the  deposits  amount  to 
one  franc  he  will  transfer  them  to  the  regular  savings  bank. 

The  director  fixes  a  day  in  each  week,  when,  at  the  begirining  of  the  school,  deposits 
will  be  received.  He  has  before  him  a  register,  in  which  he  enters  the  names  of  de- 
positors and  the  amount  deposited.  Each  pupil  keeps  a  duplicate  account  on  a  single 
gheet  of  paper,  with  siifficient  columns  for  the  whole  school  year. 

The  above  is  the  simple  process  as  far  as  the  school  room  is  concerned.  The  trans- 
actions outside  of  the  school  room,  the  relations  with  the  savings  banks,  are  also 
very  simple.  In  the  beginning  of  every  month  the  teacher  adds  the  deposits  of  every 
pupil,  and  in  case  they  exceed  one  franc  he  deposits  the  even  francs  at  the  savings 
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bank  and,  keeps  the  amounts  of  less  than  one  franc  on  the  register  of  the  school  sav- 
ings bank. 

The  hank  books  of  the  depositors  are  kept  by  the  teacher  as  long  as  the  pupils  at- 
tend school.  When  a  pupil  leaves  school,  the  book  is  handed  over  to  his  parents  or 
guardians.  No  pupil  can  withdraw  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  deposit  without  the 
consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians. 

According  to  the  Deutsche  Sohulgesetz-Sammlung  of  March  3, 1881,  the  educational 
authorities  of  Breslau,  Prussia,  have  instructed  the  district  school  inspectors  to  super- 
intend the  establishment  of  school  savings  banks  in  elementary  schools.  The  author- 
ities are  not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  saving  in  schools,  but  the  banks  should  be 
organized  on  a  uniform  and  simple  plan.  All  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
savings  bank  must,  however,  be  excluded  from  the  regular  school  hours. 


EDUCATION  IN  SHEFFIELD 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Sheffield  school  board  from  Xo- 
vember,  1879,  to  November,  1880 : 

The  permanent  schools  of  the  board  now  supply  room  for  5,176  boys,  5,081  girls,  and 
6,231  infants,  making  a  total  of  16,488.  There  are  also  four  temporary  schools,  with 
accommodation  for  688,  and  further  permanent  provision  is  being  made  for  2,297  chil- 
dren.   The  total  expenditure  of  the  school  board  in  1879-'80  was  87,268J. 

There  were  on  the  rolls  of  board  schools,  at  the  end  of  October,  21,327,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  week  ended  October  22,  1880,  was  15,759.  The  average 
attendance  at  board  schools  for  the  whole  year  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
2,048.    The  accommodation  in  voluntary  schools  is  about  26,683. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  October,  1880,  on  the  rolls  of  elementary  schools  within 
the  borough  50,319  children,  and  during  October  there  were  34,837  ia  average  attend- 
ance, a^  against  32,880  in  the  month  of  October,  1879,  the  highest  weekly  average 
during  1880  being  36,362.    The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  board  is  376. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  board  school  penny  banks  was  2,942  in  October,  1880, 
and  the  amount  deposited  was  975i. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mimber  of  children  attending  efficient  elementary 
schools  from  the  period  at  which  the  board  commenced  operations  to  October,  1880 : 
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LIBRARY  AIDS. 


Department  of  the  Interiok, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
TVashmgion,  March  2i,  1881. 
The  following  article  by  Samuel  S.  Green,  esq.,  the  accomplished  and  well  known 
librarian  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library,  answers  many  inquiries 
addressed  to  this  Office  as  to  the  sources  of  information  respecting  the  establishment 
and  conduct  of  libraries. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Office  to  publish  at  present  fuller  or  more  complete  sugges- 
tions of  this  character. 

JOHN  EATOX, 
1       Commissioner. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVEENMENT   FEINTING  OFFICE. 

1881. 


LIBRARY  AIDS.. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  a  library  manual  should  be  prepared  and  published.  None 
exists.  There  are  niaterials,  however,  for  a  good  one  in  the  contents  of  the  five  vol- 
umes of  the  Library  Journal  already  published  and  of  the  Special  Eeport  issued  at 
Washington  in  1876,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  entitled  Public  Libraries  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  their  history,  condition,  and  management. 

I  have  been  requested  to  call  attention  to  the  more  important  articles  and  papers 
in  these  publications,  and  by  grouping  them  under  appropriate  headings  make  their 
usefulness  more  apparent  than  it  is  at  present  to  the  great  body  of  librarians  and  per- 
sons interested  in  establishing  and  maintaining  libraries. 

•  I  proceed,  without  further  introduction,  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  me,  premising 
only  that  large  portions  of  both  publications  having  interest  as  history  only,  or  be- 
cause they  describe  different  kinds  of  libraries,  or  give  library  news,  will  not  be 
alluded  to.  The  association  referred  to  throughout  this  paper  is  the  American  Library 
Association. 

LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 

For  instruction  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  subject  and  the  teachings  of  experi- 
ence respecting  the  best  forms  for  library  laws,  mention  should  first  be  made  of  the 
excellent  Report  on  library  legislation  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  300),  made  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Homes, 
and  to  a  paper  which  he  read  before  making  it.  Legislation  for  public  libraries  (L.  J., 
V.  4,  p.  262).  The  laws  proposed  as  model  legislation  are  printed  in  the  Library  Jour- 
nal, V.  5,  pp.  79,  109;  read,  also,  in  this  connection,  editorial  notes  on  pp.  76  and  106, 
in  the  same  volume. 

Other  articles  on  this  subject  which  it  is  desirable  to  read  are  State  legislation  in 
the  matter  of  libraries,  by  W.  t.  Poole  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  7),  Free  town  libraries  in  the 
Spec.  Rep.  (p.  445),  and  Public  library  government  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  292).  There  is  a 
record  of  a  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Poole's  paper  in  the  L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  20. 

FOUNDATION   OP  LIBRARIES. 

Note  especially  the  Organization  and  management  of  public  libraries,  by  W.  F. 
Poole  (Spec.  Rep.,  p.  476),  How  to  make  town  libraries  successful,  by  F.  B.  Perkins 
(Spec.  Rep.,  p.  419),  A  word  to  startersof  libraries,  by  Justin  Winsor(L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  1), 
Some  popular  objections  to  public  libraries,  by  W.  F.  Poole  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  45),  and 
Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton's  series  of  useful  articles.  How  to  start  libraries  in  small  towns 
(L.  J.,  V.  1,  pp.  161,  213,  249,  313,  355,  and  421). 

LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  Library  buildings,  by  Justin  Winsor  (.Spec.  Rep.,  p. 
465),  and  to  discussions  on  this  subject  at  the  meetings  of  the  association  in  New  York 
and  Boston  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  31,  and  v.  4,  p.  392).  Examine,  also,  Hints  for  improved 
library  economy,  drawn  from  usages  at  Princeton,  by  Frederick  Vinton  (L,  J.,  v.  2, 
p.  53),  Brown  University  Library  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  117),  and  Elevator  in  Worcester  Public 
Library  (L.  J.,  v.  4, p.  201). 

VENTILATION,    HEATING,   AND  LIGHTING. 

Note  Ventilation  of  libraries,  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  m.  d.  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  251),  and  Warm- 
i  ng  libraries,  by  A.  M.  Pendleton  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  277).     The  subjects  of  ventilating  and 
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warming  library  buildings  demand  fuller  treatment  than  they  have  received.  Much 
information  regarding  the  use  of  the  electric  light  for  libraries  has  appeared  in  the 
Library  Journal.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  following  articles,  stating  only  in  ad- 
vance that  Mr.  Richard  Garuett,  who  writes  two  of  them,  is  keeper  of  the  reading 
-roohi  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  the  electric  light  has  been  in  use  in  this  read- 
ing room  for  a  considerable  time.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  read  the  articles  in 
■the  following  order : 

The  Electric  light  at  the  British  Museum  reading  room  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  128),  Electric 
light  [in  the  British  Museum],  in  a  letter  of  Richard  Garnett  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  444),  Elec- 
•trio  light  iu  the  British  Museum  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  153),  The  electric  light  at  the  British 
Museum :  a  letter  from  Richard  Garuett  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  171).  Discussion  is  stiU  going 
on  as  to  the  safety  of  this  light  at  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  a  gentle- 
man whose  special  acquirements  entitle  his  opinion  to  respect,  is  understood  to  take 
.an  adverse  view  of  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  understand  that  a  distinguished 
.American  authority  in  matters  of  this  kiud.  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, states  that  great  advances  have  been  made  lately  in  the  direction  of  rendering 
the  electric  light  available  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Articles  treating  of  the  effects  of  gas  in  disintegrating  leather  will  be  referred  to 
lunder  the  heading  Binding. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

t)ne  of  the  latest  and  best  lists  of  books  of  reference  needed  by  the  officers  of  libra- 
ries is  that  contained  in  Mr.  Winsor's  paper  in  College  libraries  as  aids  to  Instruction. 
This  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  Circular  of  Information  No, 
1,  1880. 

In  the  Special  Report  issued  iu  1876  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  we  have  Works  of 
reference  for  libraries,  by  A.  R.  Spofford  (p.  68G),  Library  bibliography  (containing 
•  lists  of  books  of  reference  aud  of  articles  in  periodicals  concerning  libraries),  by  A. 
R.  Spofford  (p.  733),  Scientific  libraries  in  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  Theodore  Gill 
(p.  183),  an  article  which  mentions  the  best  special  bibliographies  in  the  different 
branches  of  science,  namely,  anatomy,  chemistry,  &c.,  and  Medical  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  by  Colonel  J.  S.  BilUnga  (p.  171),  in  which  are  scheduled  the  leading 
reference  works  needed  in  medical  bibliographical  work. 

In  Part  II  of  the  Special  Report  we  have  as  Appendix  II  to  Mr.  Cutter's  Rules,  &c., 
a  list  of  bibliographical  works  needed  by  the  cataloguer.  Mr.  Cutter  also  states  here 
where  fuller  lists  may  be  found. 

The  librarian  who  consults  these  lists  has  to  be  on  the  lookout  to  see  that  the  latest 
edition  of  a  work  is  given  in  them  and  that  supplementary  volumes  have  not  been 
published  to  works  there  recorded.  For  example,  a  new  edition  of  that  very  impor- 
tant work  Vapercau's  Dictionuaire  uuiversel  des  contemporains  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  supplementary  volumes  of  Bruuet's  Manuel  have  been  puhlished  within  a 
short  time. 

•  [A  sure  resource  in  case  of  doubt  is  to  read  over  the  lists  under  the  proper  headings 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cutter  for  the  department  "  Bibliografy"  in  the  successive  numbers 
of  the  Library  Journal,  The  Library  Journal  has  other  valuable  bibliographical 
matter.  We  note  the  foUowiug  article:  Roforeuce  books  in  English,  by  Justin  Win- 
sor  (vol.  1,  p.  147). 

The  portion  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Handbook  for  readers  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Bgston  Public  Library  entitled  "  Books  on  special  subjects,  how  to  find  them," 
contains  a  valuable  list  of  reference  books. 

The  Chronological  index  to  historical  Action,  and  the  Annotated  catalogue  of  books 
in  the  Lower  Hall,  of  the  classes  of  history,  biography,  and  travel,  also  issued  by  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  are  of  great  service  in  supplying  humble  bibliographical  needs, 
Elaborate  aud  valuable  bibliographies  appear  iu  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  library 
of  Harvard  College,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  library  will  have  money  placed  at 
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its  disposal  in  svims  adequate  to  enable  it  to  do  a  large  amount  of  this  kind  of  work. 
Similar  bibliographies  bave  been  published  in  some  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  The  lists  of  books  issued  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  St.  Louis 
Public  School  Library,  the  Young  Men's  Library  in  Buffalo,  and  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary in  Worcester,  and  the  lists  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster,  of  Providence,  for 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  are  valuable  for  bibliographical 
purposes. 

Some  of  the  best  library  catalogues  are  very  useful,  such,  namely,  as  tliat  of  the 
Boston  AtheniBum,  the  Brooklyn  Library,  and  the  subject  catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  American  Catalogue,  qompiled  by  L.  E. 

Jonos  and  published  by  Frederick  Leypoldt,  aud  it  should  be  stated  distinctly  that  the 

-libraries  of  the  country  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Leypoldt  for  carrying  through 

such  an  undertaking  as  this  valuable  but  unremunerative  work,  and  for  his  generous 

conduct  in  publishing  the  Library  Journal,  although  incurring  heavy  loss  in  doing  so. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature 
will  soon  be  published,  and  allusion  shduld  be  made  to  the  useful  indexes  which  we 
have  of  the  North  American  Review  (1815-1K77),  Christian  Examiner  (1824-1869), 
Bibllotheca  Sacra  (vols.  1  to  30,  through  the  year  1873),  Harper's  Monthly  (vols.  1  to  60, 
June,  1850,  to  June,  1880),  Scribner's  Magazine  (vols.  1  to  10,  Nov.,  1870,  to  Oct.,  1875,) 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  both  that  issued  by  its  publishers  (1857-1876)  and  a  Supplement- 
ary Index  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  giving  gleanings  from  the  volumes  already 
indexed  and  indexing  subsequent  volumes  up  to  the  beginning  of  18S1,  issued  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  by  Q.  P.  Index ;  to  other  indexes  emanating  from  the  same  quarter, 
namely,  a  General  Index  to  the  Nation  (July,  1865-S6pt.,  1880),  and  General  Index  to 
the  International  Review  (1874-1880) ;  also  to  other  indexes  which  are  promised  by 
this  publisher,  such  as  indexes  to  Lippincott's  Magazine  and  to  Scribner's  Magazine 
(vols.  1-20),  and  to  another  index  still,  which  is  promised  by  Q.  P.  Index  condition- 
ally upon  the  receipt  of  a  suffiioient  number  of  subscribers,  namely.  An  index  to  arti- 
cles on  history,  biografy,  travel,  fllosofy,  literature,  and  politics  contained  in  col-  • 
lections  of  essays,  &c.,  to  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  Index  (1875-  ),  Palmer's 
Index  to  the  Times  Newspaper  (January  1,  1863-Sept.  30,  1880,  which  is  still  pub- 
lished, and  is  working  back  as  well  as  forwards),  (to  say  nothing  of  the  indexes  to 
foreign  English  reviews  aud  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes),  to  the  Chronicles  of  facts 
and  events,  in  the  successive  annual  volumes  of  the  Boston  Almanac,  the  Record  of 
current  events  of  Harper's  Magazine,  the  Week  iu  the  Nation,  lists  of  important 
events  appearing  in  newspapers  at  the  close  or  beginning  of  every  year,  and  Annals 
of  our  time,  with  supplements,  by  Joseph  Irving  (r837-July  22;  1878). 

CATALOGUING. 

A  history  of  catalogue  making  and  a  criticism  of  the  different  kinds  of  catalogues 
are  contained  in  the  article  Library  catalogues,  by  C.  A.  Cutter,  in  the  Special  re- 
port (p.  536).  Persons  interested  should  study  this  paper,  for  it  is  very  important  to 
learn  what  experience  has  taught  before  undertaking  to  make  a  catalogue.  Part  II 
of  the  Special  report  is  Rules  for  a  printed  dictionary  catalogue,  by  C.  A.  Cutter.  We 
have  here  the  first  printed  rules  for  making  a  catalogue  on  the  dictionary  plan.  The . 
writings  of  Mr.  Cutter  on  the  subject  of  cataloguing  and  the  work  he  has  done  in  pre- 
paring catalogues  have  shown  that  he  is  an  authority  in  this  matter  second  to  none. 

For  expositions  of  other  systems  of  cataloguing,  mixed  and  classed,  see  Catalogues 
and  cataloguing,  by  S.  B.  Noyes,  Jacob  Schwartz,  John  J.  Bailey  (Special  Rep.,  p.  648), 
and  the  remarks  of  Melvil  Dewey  in  Decimal  classification  and  subject  index  (Spec. 
Rep.,  p.  623). 

Four  volumes  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  (A-S)  have  been  issued, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
This  is  the  best  example  that  we  have  of  a  printed  catalogue  prepared  on  the  die- 
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tionsiry  plan.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lo^^ell,  but  has  been  carefully  revised- 
and  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Cutter  during  its  preparation  for  printing,  and  although 
he  is  unwilling  to  have  it  regarded  as  his  Ideal  catalogue,  yet,  owing  to  his  work,  it 
has  proved  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  anywhere  to  the  list  of  printed 
catalogues  of  large  libraries. 

Mr.  Noyes's  catalogue  of  the  Brooklyn  Library  is  now  complete.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  dictionary  plan,  with  modifications,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
introduction  in  alphabetical  order  of  carefully  classed  lists  of  books  on  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  and  the  frequent  use  of  references  to  periodicals.  Mr.  Noyes's 
catalogue  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  and  one  for  which  all  students  are  indebted 
to  him. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  uniform  entries,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
association  in  New  York,  is  published  in  the  Library  Journal  (v.  3,  p.  12),  and  the 
majority  report  there  given  contains  the  rales  for  cataloguing  that  stand  as  the  rules 
recommended  for  use  by  the  American  Library  Association  until  amended  by  it. 

With  Mr.  Cutter's  rules,  this  report,  and  good  catalogues,  such  as  those  of  the 
Boston  AthensBum  and  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Brooklyn,  at  hand,  libra- 
ries are  now  well  equipped  for  beginning  uudefguidanc^  the  work  of  good  cataloguing. 

We  do  not  realize  how  great  our  indebtedness  is  to  the  institutions  which  have  in- 
curred the  expense  of  issuing  the  best  printed  catalogues.  Why  do  not  all  librarians 
buy  both  of  the  catalogues  just  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  to  themselves 
which  would  result  from  their  free  use  and  to  encourage  other  institutions  to  issue 
similar  catalogues  ?  With  the  rules  we  now  have  and  the  good  examples  of  cata- 
logues which  we  may  acquire  by  purchase  at  what,  considering  their  cost,  is  a  nom- 
inal price,  the  work  of  cataloguing  is  half  done,  and  can  be  intrustel  to  skilful  persons 
who  have  had  only  elementary  training  in  this  kind  of  work  with  a  little  supervision 
on  the  part  of  a  specially  trained  cataloguer. 

As  examples  of  annotated  catalogues,  we  must  still  refer  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  the  Lower  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  of  the  classes  of  history,  biog- 
.raphy,  and  travel,  the  fiction  list  of  the  same  library,  and  to  the  cata!oj;ue  of  the 
Public  Library  at  Quincy,  Mass.  Excellent  papers  on  cataloguing  are  those  read  at 
the  Boston  meeting  of  the  association,  by  Fred.  B.  Perkins  and  James  L.  Whitney, 
entitled,  respectively,  Classification  in  dictionary  catalogues  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  2216)  and 
Catalogues  of  town  libraries  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  2(5S).  See,  too,  Mr.  Garnett  on  Public 
libraries  and  their  catalogues,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  452).  It  should  be  noted 
here  with  great  satisfaction  that  Congress  has  enabled  Dr.  J.  S,  Billings  to  issue  the 
first  volume  (A-Berlinski)  of  his  valuably  Index  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General's Office,  United  States  Army.  Reference  should  bo  made  to  the  lists  of 
additions  issued  by  several  libraries,  which  are  mentioned  by  name  under  the  head  of 
Bibliography,  and  to  the  Index  Jledicus,  a  monthly  classified  record  of  the  current 
medical  literature  of  the  world,  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  John  .S.  Bil- 
lings and  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher. 

An  inexpensive  catalogue  is  desoribed  in  the  Library  Joui-nal  (v.  1,  p.  436). 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  about  indexing  in  the  Special  Ropei't  and  in  the 
Library  Journal,  particularly  in  the  latter.  Thus  we  have  The  plan  of  the  new  Poole's 
Index,  a  library  symposium,  by  S.  B.  Noyes,  Justin  Winsor,  F.  B.  Perkins,  J.  L. 
Whitney,  J.  Schwartz,  W.  I.  Fletcher,  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  141) ;  The  Index 
symposium  and  its  moral,  by  W.  F.  Poole  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  178) ;  Some  points  in  index- 
ing, by  W.  I.  Fletcher  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  243) ;  and  Book  indexes,  by  F.  B.  Perkins  (Spec. 
Rep.,  p.  727). 

Added  to  the  report  of  the  coiniuittee  on  uniform  title  entries  are  a  general  list  of 
abbreviations  and  what  are  known  as  Cutter's  abbreviations  of  Christian  names  (L. 
J.,  v.  3, p.  16).  Note,  also.  Months  in  brief  entries,  by  Mr.  Dowey  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  93) 
and  Abbreviations  for  feminine  names,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,"v.  5,  p!  176).  Ap- 
pended to  the  report  above  mentioned  on  Uniform  title  entries,  is  a  subreport  on 
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Sizes  (L.  J.,  V.  3,  p.  19),  wWcli  ooutains  the  results  of  muoli  thouglit  on  the  part  of  our 
best  cataloguers.  There  is  much  more  on  this  matter  in  the  Library  Jouriial,  which 
may  be  found  by  the  use  of  the  indexes  of  that  periodical.  Mr.  Cutter  treats  The  use 
of  capitals  in  the  Library  Journal  (v.  1,  p.  162).  Mr.  Whitney's  Pseudonyms  and 
anonyms,  in  different  numbers  of  the  Library  Journal,  must  not  be  overlooked;  they 
are  valuable. 

For  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  catalogues  In  use  in  public  libraries, be- 
sides the  kinds  already  considered  see  Appendix  I  to  Mr.  Cutter's  Rules,  &c.,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Special  report.  A  discussion  of  interest  was  started  by  Justin 
Winsor's  Shelf-lists  vs.  Accession  catalogues  (L.  J. ,  v.  3,  p.  247).  Articles  in  which  views 
different  from  those  of  Professor  Winsor  are  expressed  are  Shelf-lists  vs.  Accession 
catalogues,  by  W.  F.  Poole  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p. -324),  and  The  accessions  catalogue  again, 
by  F.  B.  Perkins  and  Melvil  Dewey  (L.  J.,  r.  3,  pp.  336-338). 

Note  Brass  guide  boards  for  card  catalogues,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  215). 

THE   NUMBERING   OF   BOOKS   AND    XnEIE   ARRANGEMENT  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Read  first  two  series  of  general  articles  by  Melvil  Dewey,  namely.  Principles  under- 
lying numbering  systems  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  7  and  p.  75)  and  Arrangement  on  the  shelves 
(L.  J.,  V.  4,  p.  117  and  p.  191). 

There  have  been  two  interesting  and  important  discussions  of  these  subjects  in  the 
Library  Journal.    Both  were  started  by  articles  written  by  J.  Schwartz,  of  New  York- 

In  the  first  discussion  the  articles  succeeded  one  another  in  the  following  order  :  A 
combined  system  for  numbering  and  arranging,  by  J.  Schwartz  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  6) ;  An- 
other method  of  numbering  books,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (v.  3,  p.  248) ;  Mr.  Cutter's  number, 
ing  system,  by  J.  Schwartz  (v.  3,  p.  302) ;  Numbering:  rejoinders  to  Mr.  Schwartz, by 
M.  Dewey  and  C.  A.  Cutter  (v.  3,  p.  339) ;  Plans  for  numbering,  with  especial  reference 
to  fiction ;  A  library  symposium,  John  Edmands,  J.  N.  Larned,  M.  Dewey,  C.  A.  Cut- 
ter, F.  B.  Perkins  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  38). 

The  second  discussion  began  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  entitled  A  mnemonic 
system  of  classification  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  3),  which  was  followed  by  the  Schwartz  mne- 
monic classification,  M.  Dewey,  F.  B.  Perkins,  C-  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  92),  and 
Classification  on  the  shelves,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  234). 

See,  also,  Mr.  Cutter  defends  his  modifications  of  the  Dewey  plan  (L.  J. ,  v.  4,  p.  17), 
and  Mr.  Cutter  continues  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  88).  Other  important  articles  are:  A  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  Amherst  classification  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
physics,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  149),  and  Classification  for  the  natural 
sciences,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  163).  Send  to  Mr.  Cutter  to  buy  the  latest 
printed  details  of  his  system.  Look  at  the  last  report  (1880)  of  the  librarian  of  Har- 
vard College.  Consult  Decimal  classification  and  subject  index,  by  M.  Dewey,  in 
Special  Report  (p.  623).  See  also  British  Museum  Shelf-classification,  by  R.  Garnett 
(L.  J.,  vol.  2,  p-.  194),  and  Author  catalogues  in  classified  shelf  systems,  by  C.  A. 
Cutter  and  Melvil  Dewey  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  371). 

■5  ADMINISTRATION. 

Consult  especially  reports  of  the  cooperation  committee  of  the  American  Library 
AssooiationJ  to  be  found  in  different  numbers  of  the  Library  Journal.  This  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Cutter  has  been  chairmau,  has  made  recommendations  of  the  best 
methods  and  appliances  in  library  matters,  after  careful  examination  of  all  proposed 
plans  and  suggestions.  It  has  reached  deoisioris  on  such  subjects  as  accession  cata- 
logue, shelf  catalogtie,  binders,  printed  numbers,  call  slips,  catalogue  slips,  covering 
paper,  size  of  catalogue  cards,  &c.  W.  F.  Poole's  elaborate  contribution  to  the  Special 
Report  on  the  Organization  and  jnanagement  of  public  libraries  (p.  476)  is  of  great 
importance.  JJefer  also  to  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Librarians  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876  and  of  the  meetings  of  the  American  Library  Association  in  New  York 
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and  Boston,  as  reported  in  the  Library  Journal.    Examine,  too.  Notes  and  queries  in 
different  numbers  of  the  Library  Journal. 

For  instruction  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  in  use  for  charging  books  and  for  criti- 
cism of  various  methods,  read  first  an  admirable  series  of  articles  in  the  Library 
Journal,  by  Melvil  Dewey,  entitled,  respectively,  Principles  underlying  charging 
systems  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  217);  Charging  systems  based  on  accounts  with  borrowers  (L. 
J.,  V.  3,  p.  251') ;  Charging  systems  based  on  accounts  with  books  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  285) ; 
and  Charging  systems :  a  new  combined  plan  and  various  details  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  359). 
Consult,  also.  Systems  of  charging  loans  and  an  improved  slip-case,  by  Frederick 
Jackson  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  230);  The  charging  system  at  Harvard,  by  Justin  Winsor 
(L.  J,,  V.  3,  p.  338);  Another  charging  iilan,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  17);  A 
"combined"  charging  system,  by  J.  Schwartz  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  275);  Mr.  Cutter's 
charging  system,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (v.' 4,  p.  445);  More  about  charging  systems,  by  C. 
Estabrook,  J.  Schwartz,  Melvil  Dewey  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  72) ;  and  New  charging  system  in 
use  in  the  Providence  Public  Library  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  350). 

Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  read  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  association  an  interesting  paper 
entitled  Spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  circulating  libraries  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  258) ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Clarke  read  at  the  same  meeting  a  paper  on  Book  thieving  and  mutilation  (L. 
J.,  V.  4,  p.  249) ;  examine,  also,  in  this  connection  Conviction  for  book  thieving  (v.  4, 
p.  377)  ;  and  Capture  of  a  notorious  book  thief,  by  Samuel  S.  Green  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  48). 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  pamphlets,  consult  Preservation  of 
pamphlets,  by  C.  A.  Cutter  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  51);  Proceedings  of  the  conference  of  libra- 
rians at  Philadelphia  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  iJp.  101,  104);  Pamphlets  (in  an  article  by  A.  R. 
Spofford,  on  the  binding  and  preservation  of  books,  Spec.  Eep.,  p.  677)  and  Treatment 
of  pamphlets  in  special  libraries,  by  E.  S.  Holden  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  166).  For  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  association  in  regard  to  library  statistics,  see  report  of  the  cooper- 
ation committee  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  429),  and  the  amsndments  made  to,  the  report  by  the 
association  at  its  New  York  meeting  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  37).  Note,  also,  Library  statistics-, 
by  Samuel  S.  Green  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  83),  and  Library  statistics,  bv  W.  E.  Foster  (L.  J., 
V.  5,  p.  107). 

Other  interesting  articles  and  papers  in  the  Library  Journal  and  Special  report  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called  under  the  heading  Administration  are  Branch 
libraries  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  288);  A  self-supporting  collection  of  duplicate  books  in  de- 
mand, by  F.  M.  Cruriden  (v.  4,  p.  10) ;  Book  selections,  by  Melvil  Dewey  (v.  1,  p.  391) ; 
Civil  service  reform  in  public  libraries  (v.  5,  p.  113) ;  Book  auction  catalogues  and 
their  perils,  by  A.  R.  Spoiford  (v.  3,  p.  53) ;  Alfabetiug  catalog  cards,  l>y  Melvil  Dewey 
(L.  J.,  V.  5,  p.  176).  See  also  Spec.  Eep.,  p.  730;  Delinquent  notices  and  check  box, 
by  Melvil  Dewey  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  .370) ;  and  Duplicating  processes,  by  Melvil  Dewey 
(L.  J.,  V.  4,  p.  165).  Eeferences  on  many  other  subjects  in  which  persons  having  the 
charge  of  libraries  are  interested  would  have  been  given  here  had  room  allowed. 
They  are  leas  necessary,  since  the  excellent  imlexes  which  Mi-.  Cutter  and  Mrs.  Dewey 
prepare  for  the  Library  Journal  enable  inquirers  to  find  readily  what  it  contains 
concerning  any  matter  of  interest.  Look  there  and  in  the  Special  Report  for  such  sub- 
jects as  Indicators,  Gum  tragacaiith  as  a  iibravy  pnsto.  Embossing  stamps  (for  the 
covers  of  books).  The  Sundiiy  ust.  of  libraries,  &c. 
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Consult  Binding  and  preservation  of  b.w.ks,  by  A.  R.  Spofford  (Spec.  Eep.,  p.  673); 
Library  memoranda,  by  Justin  Winsor  (Spec.  Rep.,  p.  712);  Bindings  for  a  public 
library,  by  F.  P.  Hathaway  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  248) ;  On  binding,  by  Sir  Redmond  Barry 

V.  2,  p.  203);  B('f<)re  rebinding,  by  Edward  G.  Allen,  of  London  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  214); 
Buckram  binding,  by  E.  B.  Nicholson  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  207),  Buckram  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p. 
34) ;  and  The  use  of  buckram,  linoleum,  and  cretonne  for  binding,  by  E.  B.  Nicholson 
in  Proceedings  of  the  United  Kingdom  Association  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  304). 

In  the  article  last  referre  1  to,  JIv.  Nicholson,  the  first  man  to  recommend  the  use  of 
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buckram  as  a  binding,  withdraws  his  recommendation.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  some  librarians  still  regard  buckram  as  a  useful  material  for  binding. 

On  the  restoration  of  books,  see  L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  34. 

For  the  effects  of  gas  and  heat  on  bindings,  see  Gas  and  heat  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  124) ; 
Gaslight  and  bindings,  by  F.  B.  Perkins  (L.  3.,  v.  3,  p.  64) ;  The  deterioration  of  bind- 
ings, a  letter  from  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  to  WiUiam  W.  Greenough,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  229);  Gas,  in  article  on 
ventilation  by  J>.  F.  Lincoln,  m.  d.  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  255);  On  the  deterioration  of 
library  bindings,  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  435) ;  communication  from  Will- 
iam Hand  Brown,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  Bindings  deteriorated  without 
gas  (L.  J.,  V.  5,  p.  50) ;  and  Deterioration  of  bindings,  by  H.  A.  Homes  (L.  J.,  v.  5, 
p.  213). 

For  Insect  pests  in  libraries,  see  an  article  with  this  title,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Hagen,  in 
the  Library  Journal  (v.  4,  p.  251);  Thecrotonbug  as  alibrary  pest  (v.  4,  p.  376),  and 
Library  pests  (v.  4,  p.  448). 

LIBRARIES  AS  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Examine  for  information  on  this  subject  Public  libraries  in  manufacturing  commu- 
nities, by  W.  I.  Fletcher  (Spec.  Rep.,  p.  403) ;  Public  libraries  and 'the  young,  by  W.  I. 
Fletcher  (Spec.  Rep.,  p.  412) ;  Personal  relations  between  librarians  and  readers,  by 
Samuel  S.  Green  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  74) ;  The  usefulness  of  public  libraries,  as  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  library  at  Worcester,  Mass.  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  114) ;  On  library 
lectures,  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  47) ;  Library  lectures  and  other  helps,  by 
Justin  Winsor  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  120) ;  Library  questions  and  answers,  by  Justin  Wiusor 
(L.  J.,  V.  3,  p.  159) ;  Methods  of  securing  the  interest  of  a  community,  by  W.  E.  Fos- 
ter (L.  J.,  V.  5,  p.  245) ;  Free  reading-rooms,  by  William  C.  Todd  (Spec.  Rep.,  p.  460), 
and  the  28th  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  (1880),  p.  18 
(to  find  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Thomas  H.  Cummings  and  Mary  Ai  Jenkins 
while  stationed  near  the  catalogue  of  the  Lower  Hall  to  give  assistance  to  inquirers). 

For  the  consideration  of  the  place  of  libraries  in  college  instruction  and  for  the 
treatment  of  kindred  subjects,  consult  College  libraries  as  aids  to  instruction  (Circu- 
lar of  Information  No.  1,  1880,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  contains 
important  papers  by  Prof.  Justin  Winsor  and  Prof.  O.  H.  Robinson) ;  College  library 
administratiouj  by  O.  H.  Robinson  (Spec.  Rep.,  p.  505);  Professorships  of  books  and 
reading  [to  teach  how  to  read],  by  F.  B.  Perkins  and  William  Mathews  (Spec.  Rep., 
p.  230  and  p.  240) ;  Learning  to  read  in  college,  by  R.  R.  Bowker  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  60); 
Class-room  bibliography  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  66) ;  Use  of  college  libraries,  in  an  extract  from 
a  report  by  Justin  Winsor  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  47) ;  The  college  library  and  the  classes,  by 
J.  Winsor  (L.  J.,  v.  3,  p.  5) ;  Open  shelves  at  Brown  University,  by  R.  A.  GuUd  (L. 
J.,  V.  5,  p.  210) ;  Third  report  (1880)  of  Justin  Winsor  as  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Consult,  for  information  regarding  the  connection  of  schools  and  libraries.  The 
relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  public  schools,  by  Samuel  S.  Green  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p. 
235) ;  The  public  library  and  the  public  schools,  by  C.  F.  Adams,  jr.  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  347), 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster's  admirable  articles  The  school  and  the  library :  theu-  mu- 
tual relation  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  319),  The  relatioh  of  the  libraries  to  the  school  system 
(L.  J.,  V.  5,  p.  99),  How  to  use  the  public  library:  suggestions  for  the  use  of  pupils 
(L.  J.,  V.  4,  p.  447),  and  Aimless  reading  and  its  correction  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  78).  Ex- 
amine also  Reading  in  the  public  schools,  by  Robert  C.  Metcalf  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  343), 
and  Public  library  and  public  schools,  by  Mellen  Chamberlain  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  299). 

In  regard  to  the  fiction  question,  refer  to  Sensational  Action  in  public  libraries,  by 
Samuel  S.  Green  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  345);  portions  of  a  paper  entitled  Some  popular  objec- 
tions to  public  libraries,  read  at  the  Philadelphia  conference,  by  W.  P.  Poole  (L.  J.,  v. 
1,  p.  45) ;  Reading  in  popular  libraries,  by  Justin  Winsor  (Spec.  Rep.,  p.  431);  Free 
libraries  and  readers,  by  Justin  Winsor  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  63) ;  Fiction  in  pnbUc  libraries 
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and  educational  catalogues,  by  C.  F.  Adams,  jr.  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  330) ;  Popular  reading 
[citations  from  the  London  Saturday  Review  and  London  Telegraph,  the  latter  contain- 
ing J.  S.  Mill's  views  on  fiction]  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  223) ;  Fiction  in  free  libraries,  by  P. 
Cowell  of  Liverpool  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  152) ;  Fiction  in  libraries ;  an  extract  symposium 
(L.  J. ,  V.  3,  p.  196) ;  Responsibility  of  parents  in  the  selection  of  reading  for  the  young, 
by  Kate  Gannett  Wells  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  325);  Evil  of  unlimited  freedom  in  the  use  of 
juvenile  fiction,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Bean  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p.  341) ;  Addresses  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  others,  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  association  (L.  J., 
V.  4,  p.  355  et  seq.) ;  As  to  novel  reading,  a  confession,  by  Peccator  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  104), 
and  Class  adaptation  in  the  selection  of  books — the  fiction  question  (a  communication 
of  S.  S.  Green  in  answer  to  Peccator)  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  141).  For  an  example  of  radical 
opposition  to  the  presence  of  any  novels  in  a  public  library,  see  Fiction  in  public  libra- 
ries, by  William  Kite  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  277).  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
ference, there  is  a  discussion  on  novels  in  libraries  (L.  J.,  v.  1,  p.  96) ;  so  also  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  London  conference  (L.  J.,  v.  2,  p.  255). 

For  a  list  of  the  best  hundred  novels,  see  an  article  by  F.  B.  Perkins  in  the  L.  J., 
V.  1,  p.  166.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Sunday  school  libraries  by  Miss 
Martha  H.  Brooks  in  Library  Journal,  v.  4,  p.  33d.  Attention  shonld  be  caUed  to  the 
admirable  selected  lists  of  books  needed  in  the  investigation  of  varions  subjects  issued 
by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Providence,  of  which  several  have  been  published  in  the  Library 
Journal,'  and  to  Mr.  Foster's  article,  Reference  lists  on  special  topics,  with  specimens 
of  Uthogram  bulletins  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  38).  References  to  Mr.  Foster's  lists  and  to  a 
list  of  works  on  political  economy  and  political  science,  by  Professor  W.  6.  Sumner, 
are  given  in  a  note. 

NEED   OF  TRAINED  LIBRAKIANS. 

Examine  Library  science  a  special  study  at  the  (German)  universities,  by  Rollman 
(Spec.  Rep.,  p.  xxiv);  Apprenticeship  of  librarians,  by  Melvil  Dewey  (L.  J.,  v.  4,  p. 
147),  and  Consulting  librarlanship,  by  Melvil  Dewey  (L.  J.,  v.  5,  p.  16). 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  much  discussion  in  the  Special  report 
and  Library  Journal  concerning  improvements  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  some 
time  introduced.  Such  subjects  are  treated  there  as  cooperative  cataloguing,  cooper- 
ative indexing  of  periodicals  (as  supplementary  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Poole  in  his 
Index  of  Periodical  Literature,  soon  to  be  issued),  the  supply  by  pablishers  of  cata- 
logue slips  with  books  sold  to  libraries  and  individuals,  the  distribution  of  pablio 
documents,  a  clearing  house  for  duplicates,  &o.  v 

Progress  is  continually  being  made  in  respect  to  methods  of  housing  and  adminis- 
tering libraries.  Librarians  should,  therefore,  read  carefully  the  successive  issues  of 
the  Library  Journal  (N.  Y.,  Frederick  Leypoldt),  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  such  works  as  are  issued  in  the  interest  of  libra- 
ries by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  held  in  Washing- 
ton  in  February,  1881,  will  soon  be  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Library  Journal. 

•PoUUcal  Economy  and  Political  Soionco,  by  W.  Q.  Samnor  (L.  J.,  vol.  6,  p.  17) ;  Hawthorne  (L.  J.,  vol. 
B,  p.  40)  i  The  Irish  landlord  and  his  tenant  (L.  J.,  voL  B,  p.  40)  j  Bonding  (L.  J.,  v<^6,  p.  41)  i  Hume  (L.  J., 
vol.  6,  p.  42)  i  Should  parochial  schools  bo  ostnbUshed  In  tho  TJ.  S. »  (L.  J.,  vol  6,  p.  80) ;  WiU  the  publico 
tion  of  Charles  Dickens's  letters  enhance  Us  fbme  f  (L.  J,  vol  B,  p.  81) ,  Should  legal-tender  notes  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation  J  (L.  J.,  vol,  8,  p.  81)  j  Is  a  change  In  EngUah  orthography  desirable  I  <L.  I., 
VOL  B,  p.  81) ;  Herbert  Spencer  (L.  J.,  vol.  B,  p.  Ill) ,  William  EUery  Channlng  (L.  J.,  vol.  6,  p.  112)  ■  Inter, 
national  copyright  (L.  J.,  vol.  B,  p.  112) ,  Gladstone's  poUtloal  integrity  (L.  J.,  vol.  8,  p.  113)  •  IT.  S.'consti- 
tution  (L.  J.,  vol  B,  p.  172) ;  U.  S.  Constitution,  continued  (L.  J.,  vol  6,  p.  222) ;  Fonnding  of  Boston  (L.  J., 
vol  B,  p.  288);  HenryWadsworthlLongfellow  (L.J.,  volB,p.290)i  BobertBumsd,.  J.  vols  p.290)- 
The  Foundation  of  tho  American  Colonies  (L.  J.,  v  ol  B,  p.  829) ;  The  Alienation  of  the  Ai^erioan  Colonies 
(LXiVolB,  p.  829). 
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and  frequent  calls  being  made  for  it,  it  is  now  reissued. 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


Schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  school  teacher  does  not  fully  describe  the  person 
who  educates  our  children.  He  is  a  school  disciplinarian.  In  other  words,  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian must  be  a  good  teacher;  for  correct  teaching  is  one  mode  of  discipline. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  a  good  teacher  is  a  good  disciplinarian.  Nor  can  good  disci- 
pline or  instruction  be  found  in  the  school  that  is  not  managed  with  ability  and  skill. 

DISCIPLINE   IS   EDUCATION. 

Indeed,  discipline  is  itself  the  great  educational  process.  The  well  disciplined  alone 
are  well  educated.  Hence  the  great  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  discipline  his  pupils. 
He  cannot  "add  to  their  stature  one  cubit,"  nor  to  their  mental  or  moral  capacity  one 
new  power;  but  he  can  bring  them  under  such  a  process  of  training  as  will  subdue 
their  wild  and  untamed  impulses,  develop  the  latent  energies  of  body,  mind,  and  soul, 
and  direct  them  to  a  course  of  right  action ;  so  that  the  future  citizen  and  lawgiver 
may  be  fitted  for  his  great  work  and  high  destiny. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE   IS. 

The  "discipline  of  the  school"  has  reference  to  all  the  regulations  and  prohibitions 
and  restraints  and  stimulants  which  are  calculated  to  regulate  the  habits  of  study 
and  deportment  through  the  interesting  and  important  period  of  school  life. 

The  object  to  be  secured  is  twofold,  viz,  school  vices  must  be  prevented  or  cured 
and  school  virtues  must  be  cultivated.  Among  school  vices,  as  they  have  been  classified, 
are  idleness,  whispering,  disorderly  movements  in  the  school  room,  injury  to  property, 
and  rudeness  of  speech  or  act  in  the  intercourse  of  every  day  life.  The  school  virtues 
to  be  cultivated  are  suggested  as  the  opposites  of  these,  viz,  regularity  of  attendance, 
promptness,  obedience,  truthfulness,  earnestness,  diligence,  kindness,  neatness,  and 
thoroughness  in  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  lessons ;  and  these  are  to  be  secured, 
not  only  to  promote  the  business  of  the  school  room,  but  also  for  their  influence  in 
forming  habits  and  character. 

HOW  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE   IS   TO   BE  APPLIED. 

Our  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  disciplinary  agencies  to  be  employed  in 
the  successful  management,  government,  and  instruction  of  a  school. 

1.  Thorough  orgamzation  and  claaaification. —  I  have  seen  the  school  in  operation  so 
perfectly  systematized,  all  its  arrangements  so  complete  and  its  departments  so  per- 
fectly adjusted,  that  the  workings  of  its  machinery  not  only  produced  no  friction,  but 
created  order,  interest,  and  zeal,  such  as  secured  the  desired  object.  I  have  seen  these 
arrangements  so  perfect  as  not  only  to  prevent  general  disorder  but  to  punish  wrong 
without  the  agency  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often  witnessed  the 
utter  failure  of  apparently  competent  masters  for  the  want  of  system  iu  the  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  their  schools. 

ORGANIZATION  THE  FIRST  NECESSITY. 

Organization  is  the  first  business  of  the  school  room,  and  nothing  else  should  be 
attempted  until  this  is  accomplished.     The  object  in  view  is  that  systematic  arrange 
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ment  and  uniformity  which  will  secure  good  order  and  promote  studiousness.  To  this 
end,  the  pupils  should  be  so  seated  that  they  will  appear  uniform,  and  not  disturb  each 
other  in  the  necessary  moTements  of  the  day;  the  rogues  should  be  separated,  and 
every  temptation  to  idleness  and  mischief  removed.  A  complete  division  of  time  into 
periods  for  study,  recitation,  and  play  is  also  n  ecessary.  A  time  for  disorder  is,  how- 
ever, just  as  necessary  as  a  time  for  study;  hence  the  teacher  must  provide,  not  only 
regulax  recesses  for  freedom  in  the  open  air,  but  also  occasional  recesses  from  study 
(say  two  minutes)  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  safety  valve  of  mischief  and  giving 
opportunity  to  whisper,  ask  questions,  leave  seats,  and  attend  to  all  other  necessary 
irregularities  not  allowed  at  other  times.  In  this  w  ay,  the  least  excuse  for  indulgence 
during  the  quiet  hours  of  study  and  recitation  is  removed.  The  teacher  can  nowinsist 
upon  perfect  order  while  order  is  the  law. 

CLASSES. 

In  the  classification  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  as  few  classes  as  possible, 
and  to  have  each  pupil  assigned  to  his  appropriate  sphere,  where  he  will  work  easily 
and  successfully,  with  his  time  fally  occupied,  and  to  have  each  class  control  its  own 
specific  time  and  place  of  recitation  without  change  or  intermption. 

In  the  government  of  the"  school,  the  regulations  necessary  to  secure  order  and 
proper  discipline  must  not  only  be  fixed  and  uniform  but  fully  made  known  to  every 
pupil,  that  there  may  be  concert  of  action  and  a  harmonious  working  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

Every  teacher  should,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  his  school,  announce  and  explain 
the  principles  and  facts  upon  which  it  is  to  be  governed.  These  necessary  school  laws 
must  be  strict  and  promptly  enforced.  It  is  much  easier  and  more  merciful  to  govern 
perfectly  than  partially.  A  system  of  discipline,  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  pupils  and 
accomplish  its  objeoty  must  be  inflexible,  earnest,  strong,  thorough.  The  very  fact  of 
such  a  government  has  a  silent  but  powerful  influence  in  pr«venting  evil  and  securing 
obedience  and  fidelity. 

THB  TBACHBE'S  WILL  SUPREME. 

2.  All  school  laws  must  he  iased  upon  authority. —  This  is  the  very  germ  and  only  foun- 
dation of  good  government.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  persuasion  may 
never  take  the  place  of  authority  in  school  management.  'S\Tien,  however,  the  right 
to  maintain  authority  is  not  questioned  by  the  pupil  or  after  he  has  been  subdued  to 
obedience,  we  may  persuade,  invite,  and  win.  But  kindness  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  authority.  Obedience  is  not  a  voluntary  compliance  with  a  request,  but  a  hearty 
response  to  acknowledged  authority — an  implicit  yielding  to  a  command.  Such  obedi- 
ence, prompt  and  unreserved,  is  the  duty  of  every  pupil.  This  is  a  government,  not 
of  persuasion,  not  of  reasons  assigned,  not  of  the  will  of  a  majority,  but  of  one  master. 
From  this  decision  there  may  be  an  appeal,  but  disobedience  never. 

INSUBORDINATION  TO  AUTHORITY  A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  insubordination,  and  can  we  doubt  that  this  has  resulted 
from  the  loss  of  authority  in  the  family  and  school  t  Parents  and  teachers  have  aban- 
doned the  principles  of  government  established  by  our  fathers.  They  no  longer  enforce 
obedience,  but  attempt  to  purchase  it  by  a  promised  reward.  Money,  sugar  plums, 
or  some  other  desired  indulgence  is  oflisred,  and  given,  as  a  condition  of  submission. 
Now,  mark  the  effect  of  such  discipline  upon  the  child.  Who  conquers  in  tliis 
instance  1  The  pupil,  and  not  the  master.  And  he  soon  learns  that  disobedience  is  the 
best  currency  at  his  command  to  purchase  the  desired  favor ;  hence  his  stubbornness 
becomes  more  persistent,  and  his  impudence  more  intolerable,  as  he  desires  the 
gi-eater  reward.  Insubordination  becomes  a  habit,  and  he  soon  loses  all  respect  for 
authority  and  those  who  exercise  it  over  him,  and  grows  up  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
laws  under  which  he  lives.    We  have  had  fearful  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  the  bis- 


tory  of  the  family,  school,  aud  nation  during  the  last  few  years.  School  law  hiis  its 
disciplinary  power  and  influence  while  yet  unbroken,  and  when  no  penalties  appear. 
Indeed,  the  very  object  of  school  law  is  to  prevent,  and  not  to  punish,  evil.  The 
necessity  of  punishment  as  often  results  from  the  absence  of  rigid  authority  as  from  any 
other  cause.  And  I  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  can 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  school,  he  should  be  subject,  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  to 
the  control  of  the  teacher.  If  he  is  to  be  master  of  the  situation,  his  jurisdiction  must 
not  be  confined  to  school  hours,  nor  the  school  room,  but  must  extend  equally  to  all 
the  days  and  weeks  of  the  term  and  to  every  place  where  the  pupil's  influence  may  be 
felt  for  good  or  evil. 

INDUSTRY  AI?   AID   TO   DISCIPLINE. 

3.  Another  important  agency  in  school  discipline  is  work. —  Both  the  master  aild  his 
pupils  must  work.  Indolence  in  him  begets  idleness  and  recklessness  in  them.  Life, 
energy,  and  industry  manifested  by  him  will  be  at  once  reproduced  in  them.  The 
teacher  muat  work  to  fit  himself  for  his  high  calling  and  to  elevate  his  profession. 
He  must  work  for  his  school,  to  interest  and  benefit  his  patrons,  to  rouse  and  inspire 
his  pupils,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  his  daily  teaching.  Indeed,  the  true  teacher  is 
always  reading,  thinking,  or  acting  for  his  school.  He  succeeds,  also,  in  making  his 
pupils  work ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  direct  effort,  as  through  the  influence  of  a 
well  managed  and  well  governed  school.  With  children  of  common  physical  and 
mental  ability,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  enforce  industry.  It  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness, rather,  to  direct  and  control  this  activity,  in  a  systematic  process  of  self  culture 
and  development. 

STUDIES   SHOULD   BE   ADAPTED   TO   SCHOLARS. 

The  studies  pursued  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  standing  of  each  scholar, 
not  so  difficult  as  to  cause  discouragement  nor  so  easy  as  to  allow  idleness.  His  time 
must  be  fully  occupied  and  his  energies  severely  tasked.  If  his  lessons  could  be 
learned  without  effort,  his  school  life  would  so  far  be  without  profit ;  but,  industrious 
and  laborious,  he  not  only  needs  no  outward  discipline,  but  is  sure  of  improvement. 

PUBLIC   OPINION  A  POWERFUL  ALLY. 

4.  Still  another  moulding  and  controlling  pov)er  in  the  school  room  is  public  opinion. — This 
must  be  created  and  directed  by  the  master,  or  he  is  powerless.  And  first  of  all  he 
must  create  a  favorable  opinion  of  himself ;  that  is,  must  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
patrons  and  pupils.  To  this  end  he  must  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  both 
parents  and  pupils ;  he  must  interest  himself  in  what  interests  them,  and  adapt  him- 
self to  their  varying  tastes  and  peculiarities.  On  terms  of  friendship  and  in  fuU  sym- 
pathy with  all,  he  is  prepared  to  secure  their  cooperation,  and  thus  carry  out  his  plans 
and  purposes  for  the  welfare  of  his  school.  But  the  master  wiU  not  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  his  pupils  by  an  attempt  to  gratify  all  their  wishes.  The  reckless  are  always 
the  first  to  find  fault  with  loose  discipline.  If  he  would  be  respected  in  his  ofiaoe,  he 
will  govern  with  sternness  and  vigor,  and  yet  he  must  always  act  with  kindness,  mag- 
nanimity, and  justice. 

Public  opinion  must  also  be  employed  to  secure  good  order,  control  recklessness,  sub- 
due rebellion,  and  crush  out  the  evil  tendency  of  bad  habits.  Whatever  is  right  and 
proper  and  necessary  to  make  a  good  school  must  be  made  popular.  Whatever  ia 
wrong  and  of  evil  tendency  must  be  made  unpopular.  This  can  be  done,  but  the  teacher 
must  have  skill,  patience,  and  perseverance. 

QUINOY  SCHOOL. 

When  Superintendent  Philbrick  was  master  of  the  Quincy  School,  in  Boston,  he  had 
charge  of  seven  hundred  pupils,  gathered  promiscuously  from  the  district.  The  school 
Jjuilding  had  been  erected  and  occupied  several  years,  and  yet  I  was  told  by  him  that 


not  a  mark  of  pencil  or  knife  could  be  found  upon  the  benches  or  walls  of  the  building, 
or  even  upon  the  playground  fence.  I  inquired  how  such  a  remarkable  result  had 
been  secured.    Hisreplywas,  "By  piling  on  motives  "—by  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

RECREATION  ESSENTIAL  TO   DISCIPLINE. 

5.  Mental  and  physical  recreation  are  important  disciplinary  agencies. — The  mind  and 
body  are  inseparably  connected.  Hence  mental  culture  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
on  without  physical  culture.  Both  mind  and  body  must  have  recreation  more  than  the 
ordinary  recesses  and  holidays  afford,  and  as  every  teacher  knows  there  are  certain 
hours  and  days  when  the  fiend  disorder  seems  to  reign  in  the  school  room.  He  cannot 
assign  any  reason,  but  the  very  atmosphere  is  pregnant  with  anarchy  and  confiision. 
And  what  can  the  teacher  do  to  overcome  the  evil  ?  He  may  tighten  his  discipline,  but 
that  will  not  bind  the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  He  may  ply  the  usual  energies  of 
his  administration,  but  resistance  is  abnormal.  He  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers 
the  needlepoints  of  fresh  stings.  He  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold  and  argne, 
inveigh  and  insist ;  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even  hit,  but  is  only  distributed 
through  fifty  fretty  and  fidgety  forms.  He  will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully 
only  when  he  encounters  it  indirectly.  Here  applies  the  proposed  remedy,  mental  and 
physical  recreation.  Let  an  unexpected  change  divert  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  let 
some  general  theme  be  introduced  in  a  familiar  lecture  or  exciting  narrative ;  or,  if 
nothing  better  is  at  hdud,  let  all  say  the  multiplication  table  or  sing  "  Old  Hundred," 
and  the  work  is  accomplished.  "The  room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless  contagion,  and 
the  furies  are  fled.''  Now  add  to  this  mental  the  physical  recreation  of  school  gym- 
nastics, and  the  remedy  is  still  more  sure. 

VALUE   OF   SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS. 

Gymnastics  are  not  only  useful  and  important  as  a  means  of  physical  development^ 
but  also  of  school  government.  The  exercise  serves  as  a  safety  valve  to  let  off  the  excess 
of  animal  spirits,  which  frequently  brings  the  pupil  in  collision  with  his  master.  It 
relieves  the  school  of  that  morbid  insensibility  and  careless  indifference  which  so  often 
result  from  the  monotony  and  burdened  atmosphere  of  the  school  room.  It  sets  up  a 
standard  of  self  government  and  forms  the  habit  of  subjection  to  authority,  and  as  it 
is  a  regulator  of  the  physical  system,  it  becomes  such  to  the  conduct  under  law.  The 
gymnastic  resembles  the  military  drill,  and  has  the  same  general  influence  upon  the 
pupil  that  the  military  has  upon  the  soldier,  to  produce  system,  good  order,  and  obe- 
dience. Gymnastics  also  create  self  reliance  and  available  power.  This  is  more 
important  in  life  than  brilliant  talents  or  great  learning.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession 
of  physical  power  that  gives  ability,  but  the  control  of  that  power  which  this  drill 
secures.    And  gymnastics  preserve  and  restore  health. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools  and  colleges  has  improved 
from  '33  to  50  per  cent,  since  the  introduction  of  this  systematic  physical  culture. 
Would  we  secure  to  future  generations  the  realization  of  the  old  motto,  "  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,"  we  must  restore  to  our  schools  of  every  grade  systematic  physical  training. 
True  gymnastics  are  calculated  to  correct  awknrdness  of  manner  and  to  cultivate 
gracefulness  of  bearing.  They  give  agility,  strength,  and  ready  control  of  the  muscles, 
and  thus  tend  to  produce  a  natural  and  dignified  oaxriage  of  the  body  and  easy  and 
graceful  movements  of  the  limbs. 

Again,  the  gymnastic  drill  awakens  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  personal  sympathy. 
Concert  of  action  brings  the  class  into  personal  contact,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  tends 
not  only  to  create  mutual  good  will,  but  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm.  This 
promotes  improved  circulation,  digestion,  and  respiration,  and  induces  a  feeling  of 
cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  that  dispels  despondency  and  every  evil  spirit. 

The  gymnastic  garb  must  leave  the  limbs  free  from  restraint  and  the  muscles  and 
vital  organs  free  from  pressure.     Hence,  nnderthis  treatment,  the  beautiful  form  is 


left  as  God  made  it,  to  be  developed  according  to  His  own  plan.  We  mark  this  as 
another  advantage  of  gymnastics :  to  correct  and  control  the  ruinous  habit  of  fashion- 
able female  dress.  Indeed,  every  department  of  education  is  carried  on  through  a  sys- 
tem of  practical  gymnastics.  We  have  mental  gymnastics,  moral  gymnastics,  and  phys- 
ical gymnastics,  which  include  vocal  gymnastics. 


BXBECISK  A  LAW  OF    EDUCATION. 

The  law  of  development  is  through  exercise.  A  "sound  mind"  is  one  whose  facul- 
ties and  powers  have  been  called  into  harmonious  action  by  patient  and  long  continued 
study;  a  "sound  body"  has  been  developed  by  the  exercise  of  every  one  of  its  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  muscles ;  and  neither  can  be  in  sound  condition  while  the  other  ■ 
is  diseased  or  uncultivated. 

THE   LAW   or   KINDNESS. 

6.  Kindness  is  another  powerful  agency  in  the  mwnagement  of  a  school. — By  this,  as- 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  true  teacher,  I  mean  his  uniform  good  will,  earnest  sym- 
pathy, and  hearty  generosity,  habitually  exercised  toward  his  pupils.  There  is  no  force 
on  earth  so  potent  as  love.  When  it  has  possession  of  the  human  heart  it  is  all  per- 
vading and  overpowering,  and  especially  if  brought  to  bear  upon  sympathetic  child- 
hood and  youth. 

THE   TEACHER  MUST  KULE  BY  KINDNESS. 

That  teacher  alone  who  loves  his  pupils  has  power  to  gain  their  love  and  confidence, 
which  should  be  his  chief  reliance  in  school  management.  An  affectionate  pupil  will' 
confide  in  our  judgment,  respect  our  authority,  and  fear  our  displeasure.  If  we  show 
him  by  our  personal  attention  and  kindness  that  we  are  his  true  friends  and  that  all 
our  efforts  are  desigped  to  secure  his  best  good,  and  make  him  believe  it,  we  hold  him- 
as  by  the  power  of  enchantment ;  we  have  no  further  need  of  physical  force  as  applied 
to  him.  He  is  held  under  another  and  higher  law,  which  induces  him  to  gratify  our 
wishes  and  seek  the  best  good  of  our  school.  We,  as  teachers,  occupy  for  the  time 
being  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  cherish  the  affection 
and  manifest  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  true  mother,  who  spends  her  life  in  loving 
and  toiling  for  her  children.  But  this  kindness,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  every 
true  system  of  government,  is^not,  and  cannot  be,  a  substitute  for  authority  or  an 
obstacle  to  severity,  when  the  good  of  the  individual  or  the  school  demands  it.  The 
teacher  must  cherish  an  abiding  love  for  his  pupils,  and  that  love  is  nevermore  truly 
exercised  than  in  inflicting  necessaiy  pain  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Of 
the  teacher's  heart  Shakspere  could  not  say,  "It  is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,"  if  only  he  has  enough  of  authority,  firmness,  and  executive  will.  Without 
these,  even  love,  as  an  element  of  school  discipline,  is  sometimes  powerless. 

TEACHERS  MUST  HAVE  POWER   TO  PUNISH. 

7.  Hiis  Tyrings  me  to  consider  the  discipline  of  punishment. — I  have  spoken  of  the  power 
of  system,  law,  and  kindness,  in  their  silent  but  effective  influence  upon  individuals 
and  the  school.  I  have  spoken  of  the  means  and  methods  of  preventing  evil.  1  come 
now  to  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  when  crime  has  been  committed.  Wholesome  laws 
will  be  violated  under  every  system  of  school  management.  The  question  to  be 
settled  is,  should  the  government  of  the  school  be  positive  and  efficient  ?  If  so,  the 
master  must  have  the  right,  disposition,  and  power  to  inflict  punishment  when  neces- 
sary. If  this  right  is  denied  or  this  power  withheld,  the  government  of  the  school  is 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstances ;  it  cannot  be  sustained.  In  the  dispensation  of  penal- 
ties, professional  knowledge  and  wise  discrimination  are  requisite.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  offence  must  be  carefully  studied  and  a  distinction  always  made 
between  wilful  and  unintentional  wrong.  The  isolated  act  of  transgression  does  not 
indicate  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  nor  the  kind  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted;  the 


presence  or  at)sence  of  palliating  circumstances,  the  motives  wMct  generated  the 
aet,  the  present  views  and  feeling  of  the  offending  pupil,  must  all  he  taken  into  the 
account.  The  master  should  never,  therefore,  threaten  a  specific  punishment  for 
anticipated  offences.  No  two  cases  of  transgression  -will  be  exactly  alike,  andhence  the 
kind  and  degree  of  punishment  should  be  varied  as  the  case  demands.  But  the  good  dis- 
ciplinarian seldom  resorts  to  severe  punishment  in  the  government  of  his  school;  yet 
he  never  relinquishes  his  right  to  punish  as  circumstances  require.  Nor  does  he 
regard  severity,  when  necessary,  as  an  evil  to  be  deplored.  It  is  indeed  a  sore  evil  that 
mortification  has  so  endangered  the  life  of  the  patient  that  the  limb  must  be  ampu- 
tated ;  but  it  is  not  an  evil  that  you  have  at  hand  surgical  skill  and  suitable  instru- 
ments to  perform  an  operation.  It  is  indeed  a  misfortune  that  any  child  or  papil  has 
become  so  demoralized  and  reckless  as  to  incui  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  but  Solomon's 
rod,  which  has  restored  htm  to  obedience  and  duty,  is  a  blessing  whose  influence  will 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  offender  as  long  as  he  lives. 

PUNISHMEINT  KOT  THE    "l^ST  KB60BT." 

Nor  is  severe  punishment  to  be  regarded  as  the  "last  resort."  When  it  may  be 
inflicted  at  all,  it  is  the  first  resort,  and  the  true  remedy.  AUow  me  to  illustrate :  A 
skilful  physician  is  called  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  sick  almost  unto  death.  He  sees, 
;at  a  glance,  that  only  one  remedy  will  cure,  and  that  must  be  administered  promptly. 
Now  the  question  is,  shall  that  powerful  medicine  be  given  at  once  or  as  "the  last 
resort,"  after  every  mild  remedy  has  failed?  If  the  doctor  resorts  to  herb  drinks  and 
tonics  in  the  case  supposed,  he  is  a  quack,  and  his  patient  will  die  while  the  tender 
hearted  simpleton  is  experimenting  upon  him.  But  the  "calomel"  is  given  and  the 
patient  recovers.  So  with  punishment.  It  may  be  mild  or  severe;  each  kind  is 
appropriate  as  a  remedy  for  specific  evils.  But  if  the  case  is  one  that  requires  great 
1  severity,  that  kind  of  punishment  must  be  inflicted  promptly  and  faithfully.  ' '  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  under  such  circumstances.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  corporal  punishment  and  moral  suasion,  but  tiieir  appropriate  use  in 
..school  discipline  is  seldom  understood,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

MOEAL  SUASION  NOT  THE  EEMEDT  FOR  REBELLION. 

"Moral  suasion  is  not  the  remedy  for  bold  and  defiant  violations  of  law,  If  we  mean 
Tjy  that  term  the  persuading  of  the  culprit  to  return  to  obedience  or  the  purchase  of 
his  allegiance  by  a  promised  reward.  Rebellion  should  be  met  by  stunning,  crashing 
blows,  such  as  will  vindicate  and  reestablish  authority  and  deter  others  from  commit- 
ting the  same  crime.  Mildness  is  cruelty  under  such  circumstances.  AU  such  cases 
demand  instant  and  determined  action.  The  time  for  conciliation  is  after  the  rebels 
are  subjugated  and  the  authority  of  the  government  is  restored.  But  moral  influence 
and  kindness  should  attend  every  act  of  severity :  never  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  the 
wrath  of  a  chastised  pupil.  See  him  alone,  bring  to  beai-  upon  him  every  moral  power, 
treat  him  now  with  kindness  and  confldouee,  and  thus  restore  him  to  duty  and  favor. 
Without  the  rod,  moral  suasion  might  have  been  powerless,  or,  if  successful,  what 
was  gained  by  persuasion  was  lost  to  authority.  It  must  never  be  doubtfvil  that  the 
master  has  supreme  control  over  his  little  kingdom.  If  his  authority  is  trifled  with  it 
must  be  restored  without  delay,  and  any  punishment  is  judicious  that  is  necessary  to 
this  end.  The  system  of  government  hero  rocommeuded  does  not  offer  an  angry  word 
or  blow  for  every  offence,  real  or  fancied.  The  best  masters  who  have  adopted  it 
punish  the  least.  And  when  severe  punishment  becomes  necessary,  the  pupU  is  made 
to  believe  that  a  souse  of  duty,  and  not  passion,  nerves  the  arm  to  strike  the  blow.^ 
He  is  made  to  understand  that  it  .is  the  master's  duty  to  command  and  the  pupil's 
duty  to  obey.  Practically,  the  system  of  government  based  upon  authority  has  alone 
been  successful;  every  system  that  has  abandoned  the  right  or  lost  the  power  to  pun- 
ish has  proved  a  failure. 


In  punisiing  for  falsehood,  pilferiug,  profanity,  and  the  like,  it  should  be  home  in 
jnind  that,  whUe  "the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,"  yet  the  moral  treatment  of  such 
offences  is  always  appropriate,  either  with  or  without  severity,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  knowledge  of  an  offence  is  confined  to  the  offender  and  the  teacher,  it  should  be 
treated  privately,  for  the  good  of  the  individual.  But  public  crime  must  meet  public 
punishment,  that  all  similar  cases  may  be  reached  and  the  school  benefited.  Let  the 
folly,  wickedness,  and  consequences  of  the  crime  be  fully  exposed  and  brought  home 
to  the  conscience.  And  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  never  fail  to  leave  the 
■way  open  for  repentance  and  restitution.     One  example,  to  illustrate : 

ILLUSTKATION. 

A  gold  dollar  had  disappeared  from  the  teacher's  table  while  she  stepped  to  a  neigh- 
boring room.  Two  school  girls,  who  were  the  only  persons  present,  had  disappeared. 
It  was  Saturday,  and  in  the  evening  the  young  ladies  were  assembled  in  the  public 
parlor  for  family  worship.  The  principal,  who  was  conducting  the  exercises,  com- 
menced describing  the  effects  and  consequences  of  having,  by  accident,  deposited  a 
•gold  dollar  upon  the  human  lungs.  It  would  corrode  and  poison,  produce  inflamma- 
tion, disease,  and  death,  if  it  could  not  be  removed.  He  then  transferred  the  gold 
dollar  from  the  lungs  to  the  conscience,  and  portrayed  the  consequent  guilt,  remorse, 
anguish,  and  moral  death  resulting  from  such  a  crime,  if  not  repented  of.  He  pre- 
sumed the  young  lady  would  gladly  restore  the  money  and  save  herself  from  the  dis- 
grace and  suffering  which  must  follow.  He  told  her  where  she  could  leave  the  dollar, 
and  that  the  fact  of  restoring  it  would  be  proof  of  her  penitence  and  would  save  her 
from  exposure.  In  her  desperation,  she  had  already  thrown  the  gold  dollar  down  the 
register ;  but  she  did  borrow  the  amount  of  her  teacher,  confidentially,  to  be  paid  from 
her  spending  money,  and  deposited  it  as  suggested.  And  so  the  whole  matter  was 
settled  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  followed.  The  parents  of  the  young  lady 
never  knew  that  anything  of  the  kind  had  ooourred.  This  case  indicates  the  method 
I  would  adopt  in  dealing  with  school  vices. 

STUDY  A  DISCIPLINE. 

8.  The  discipline  of  study  may  next  he  considered. —  Study  is  mental  gymnastics,  system- 
atic thinliing,  and  the  end  in  view  is  development  and  culture.  One  great  object  of 
the  school  is  to  induce  and  direct  this  mental  exercise.  Study  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  hence  must  have  the  first  attention  of  every  practical  teacher.  In  the 
organization,  classification,  management,  and  government  of  his  school  his  chief  aim  is 
to  secure  systematic  thinking.  To  this  end  he  arranges  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  be 
especially  devoted  to  study.  No  unnecessary  interruptions  are  allowed.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  studies  and  the  arrangement  of  classes  he  has  regard  to  the  capacity  and  stand- 
ing of  each  pupil,  so  that  he  may  work  easily  and  successfully.  He  requires  a  regular 
hour  to  be  devoted  to  each  study  and  recitation,  that  order  and  system  may  every- 
where prevail.  He  enforces  rigid  discipline,  that  the  school  room  may  be  quiet,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he  inspires  his  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  that  creates  a  love 
for  the  duties  of  the  school  and  earnestness  in  study.  He  teaches  his  pupils  how  to 
study.  He  shows  them  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  hours  spent  with  books  in  hand, 
but  close  application,  that  secures  thorough  discipline  and  good  lessons,  and  that  self 
application  is  the  only  condition  of  sound  learning.  Hence  he  wUl  not  allow  them  to 
seek  assistance  from  each  other  nor  often  from  the  teacher.  And  the  wise  teacher 
iiutructs  his  pupils  to  study  thoughts  and  subjects,  instead  of  words  and  books.  Thus 
correct  habits  of  study  are  formed  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  successful  training  at 
every  future  stage  of  education. 

Study  is  the  exercise  of  acquiring  and  the  only  means  of  mental  culture ;  mind  is 
developed  through  its  agency  and  power  of  self  control  and  self  direction  gained. 
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KBCITATIONS  AND  DISCIPLHiTE. 

9.  The  discipUne  of  reoitaiion  comes  next  in  order. —  Eecifcation  is  the  exercise  of  ex- 
preBsion,  and,  like  study,  belongs  -wholly  to  the  scholar.  Study  and  recitation  are  the 
principal  means  of  gaining  mental  power  and  practical  ability.  Both  are  Indispen- 
sable to  the  end  in  view,  if  not  equally  important.  Eecitation  has  some  incidental 
advantages  of  its  own. 

EECITATION  INDISPENSABLE. 

If  properly  conducted,  it  induces  study.  Few  lessons  would  be  learned  in  any  school 
if  no  recitations  were  required  or  if  it  was  understood  beforehand  that  the  hour  of 
recitation  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  teacher  in  lectnring  or  asking  questions.  Again> 
recitation  gives  distinctness  and  vividness  to  acquired  knowledge.  No  lesson  is  faUy 
learned  until  it  is  recited.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  pupil  must  recite  at  every 
recitation  or  suffer  a  loss. 

SMALL  CLASSES  DESIRABLE. 

Classes  should  never  be  so  large  as  not  to  allow  this  thorough  personal  drill.  That 
teacher  who  claims  ability  to  educate  classes  numbering  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  is 
either  a  novice  or  a  quack.  Such  teaching  is  a  fruitful  source  of  indolence  and  super- 
ficial scholarship.  Recitation  in  concert  is  equally  objectionable.  This  may  occasion- 
ally be  profitable  for  recreation  and  improvement,  when  the  whole  school  can  engage 
in  it ;  but  class  recitation  in  concert,  as  a  habit,  creates  disorder,  prevents  quiet  study, 
destroys  self  reliance,  affords  a  hiding  place  for  the  idle  and  reckless,  and  removes  the 
strongest  motive  for  self  application. 

POWERS  DEVELOPED   BY  RECITATION. 

But  the  relation  of  reoitaition  to  study  is  not  its  most  important  use.  All  that  is 
practical  in  education,  in  every  department  of  Ufe,  is  developed  by  recitation.  The 
power  of  action,  no  less  than  the  power  of  expression,  is  gained  by  this  alone.  The 
child  learns  to  walk  and  talk  by  walking  and  talking.  The  mechanic  learns  to  use 
his  tools  by  using  them.  He  could  never  gain  the  power  to  build  a  house,  construct 
an  engine,  or  manufacture  a  watch  by  reading  or  hearing  lectures  upon  the  subject. 
In  each  department  he  learns  his  trade  by  reciting.  The  skilled  musician  has  gained 
his  wonderful  ability  to  use  the  voice  and  the  instrimient  by  years  of  patient  recita- 
tion. The  statesman  and  orator  whose  eloquence  moves  the  senate  and  attracts  the 
attention  of  admiring  nations  has  gained  his  power  to  influence  by  the  practice  of 
oratory.  And  so  the  art  of  easy,  graceful,  and  intelligent  conversation  and  elegant 
composition  is  acquired  by  conversing  and  writing.  These  examples  drawn  fix)in 
the  theatre  of  busy  life  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative  importance  of  school  recitation 
and  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted.    I  come,  then,  to  consider— 

10.  The  dudpline  of  instruction.— 1  will  here  distinguish  between  instmotion  and 
recitation.  The  former  is  the  business  of  the  teacher ;  the  latter  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  scholar.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to  impart  information,  induce  study,  and 
awaken  thought;  the  object  of  the  other  is  to  express  the  thoughts  which  the  scholar 
has  acquired  by  study,  observation,  and  reflection.  School  instruction  serves,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  render  acquired  knowledge  more  definite  and  conceptions  more 
vivid,  and  cultivates  the  power  and  habit  of  expression.  And  all  these  exercises  — 
study,  recitation,  and  instruction  —  have  one  common  end  to  accomplish,  viz,  disci- 
pline. 

In  speaking  further  of  the  discipline  of  instruction,  I  should  consider  the  difi'erent 
methods  which  have  been  adopted. 

NATURAL  METHOD  OP  TEACHING. 

Primary  instruction  will  first  occupy  our  attention.  The  untrammelled  child  in  the 
nursery  has  a  happy  way  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  discipline.    His  home,  the  little 
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■world  in  whioh  he  lives,  is  now  Us  school.  The  domestic  animals,  his  playmates,  and' 
his  toys  occupy  his  attention  and  awaken  his  interest.  His  mind  is  fully  alive  to  every 
object  his  eyes  behold.  Observe,  now,  the  natural  process  of  learning,  and  from  this- 
learn  the  natural  method  of  instruction.  First  the  object,  then  its  name,  and  finally 
its  nature  and  uses.  The  child  never  deals  in  abstractions,  nor  troubles  himself  about 
the  unnecessary  elements  of  which  that  object  is  composed.  He  cares  nothing  for  the 
etymology  of  the  name,  nor  the  sounds  which,  combined,  give  it  expression.  He  knows 
it  at  sight,  and  can  speak  it  without  hesitation.  Its  utility  he  now  discovers,  and 
values  it  only  as  he  can  turn  it  to  some  practical  account. 

Now  transfer  this  child  to  the  school  room,  and  common  sense  teaches  that  the  object 
and  word  method  of  instruction  must  be  continued  in  distinction  from  the  alphabetic 
The  word  method  begins  with  the  words  found  in  the  book,  and  the  child  learns  to- 
read  correctly  and  fluently  a  hundred  pages  in  "Webb's  First  Reader"  before  he  is 
expected  to  know  the  name  or  sound  of  a  single  letter.  But  something  more  is  here 
contemplated  than  learning  words — first,  the  picture  and  then  the  object,  if  it  is  at 
hand,  and  then  the  name,  with  its  meaning  and  use.  The  thing  before  the  sign  is  the 
rule  in  teaching  by  this  method,  even  with  familiar  objects.  Particles  and  connectives-, 
and  other  words  not  represented  by  objects,  should  be  learned  with  this  meaning,  so 
as  to  be  recognized  at  sight.  Words  descriptive  of  color  and  actions  should  be  illus- 
trated by  examples.  When  spelling  comes  to  be  taught  with  reading,  and  the  alpha- 
bet to  be  learned,  it  should  be  by  the  analysis  of  the  words  found  in  the  reading  lesson,, 
instead  of  the  old  method  of  learning  the  A  B  C's  and  spelling  columns  of  unmeaning 
words  from  the  spelling  book.  By  this  method  the  child  knows  the  word  at  sight. 
As  he  knows  the  object  whioh  it  represents,  he  can  speak  it  without  hesitation  or 
drawling ;  he  knows  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  the  lesson,  and  is  able  to  read  as 
he  would  talk ;  he  avoids  the  use  and  vexation  of  unmeaning  symbols,  whioh  serve 
only  to  create  disgust  and  contempt  for  both  books  and  school.  And  as  the  child's 
education  advances  the  same  method  of  instruction  should  be  carried  into  all  depart- 
ments of  study.  Defining  and  explaining  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  by  the 
use  of  objects,  and  should  be  extensively  practised  in  spelling  and  reading  and  in 
every  other  department  of  the  school. 

METHOD   OF   TEACHING  ENGLISH. 

The  study  of  our  own  language  by  the  use  of  the  English  dictionaiy  should  be  en- 
couraged and  required  of  all.  In  teaching  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capi- 
tals, the  attention  of  the  scholar  should  be  directed  to  the  printed  page.  He  will  there 
see  correct  forms  and  usage,  and  thus  acquire  the  habit  of  criticism  and  correctness 
in  practice.  Why  these  capitals  are  so  used  should  be  explained,  and  what  variations 
df  the  voice  the  punctuation  marks  indicate  should  be  illustrated  by  the  teacher's, 
voice. 

VALUE   OF   WRITTEN  COMPOSITIONS. 

And  while  dealing  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  scholar  should  be  taught  to 
express  his  own  on  slate  or  paper  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  write.  This  department  of 
composition,  though  the  most  neglected,  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Hence,  the 
teacher  should  give  it  special  and  frequent  attention,  at  every  stage  of  instruction, 
that  his  pupils  may  learn  to  express  themselves  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner. 

DANGER  OF   TEACHING  BY   QUESTIONS. 

The  three  methods  of  instruction  now  claim  our  attention.  The  more  common  is  by 
questioning.  Many  teachers  know  of  no  other  way,  and  some  have  so  little  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  that  they  demand  to  have  questions  prepared  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  their  pupils.  And  bookmakers,  quick  to  observe  the  condition  of 
the  market,  often  line  the  margin  of  their  books  with  leading  questions  to  be  used 
in  study  and  recitation.    This  is  all  wrong  and  one  of  the  indications  of  the  superfi- 
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ciality  of  the  age.  The  tendency  in  all  departments  of  learning  is  to  skim  the  suiface. 
and  to  remove  the  necessity  of  thoroughness.  Questioning  is  not  the  best  method  of 
-instruction,  nor  can  it  be  safely  adopted  as  the  only  method.  Yet  the  method  has  its 
place,  and  may  be  useful,  first,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  special  topics  or 
thoughts  which  have  been  overlooked  or  omitted  in  the  recitation ;  secondly,  it  is  use- 
ful in  conducting  reviews  and  examinations. 

HOW  TO  PUT  QUESTIONS. 

But  the  teacher  must  exercise  special  care  as  to  the  manner  of  putting  questions. 
Ist.  He  should  never  ask  leading  qneBtions,  snob  as  will  suggest  to  the  scholar  the 
answer.  2d.  He  should  always  put  the  question  to  the  class  before  he  calls  up  the 
individual,  so  as  to  secure  the  afttemtion  of  all.  And  while  he  should  have  special 
regard  to  thema/tter,  foEm,  and  mode  of  his  question,  he  should  also  see  that  the  answer 
is  confined  to  the  question,  is  concise  and  logical,  and  given  in  correct  language.  This 
habit  of  criticism  will  secure  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression  and  impart  positive 
Imowledge.  It  is  opposed  to  that  loose  and  vague  method  of  study  and  expression 
which  results  in  mental  anarchy  and  confusion. 

VALUE   OF   WRITTEN   EXAMINATIONS. 

Written  answers  have  the  advantage  over  verbal  that  they  bring  the  scholar  under 
ifigid  examination  in  other  departments  of  primary  instruction.  A  written  answer 
exposes  his  penmanship,  orthography,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and  forms  of  ex. 
pression.  Hence,  this  method  of  examination  should  be  practised  as  often  as  time  and 
circumstances  will  allow. 

THE   USB   OF   LECTURES. 

Lecturing  is  another  method  of  instruction  which  has  its  uses  and  abuses.  A  lecture 
by  the  teacher  should  never  be  substituted  for  a  recitation  by  the  class.  These  exer- 
cises are  separate  and  distinct  in  their  aims  and  results.  Many  teachers  suppose  that 
the  measure  of  their  ability  as  instructors  is  the  power  they  have  to  explain  and  talk 
before  the  class,  and  hence  they  spend  the  most  of  the  hour  assigned  to  recitation  in 
the  display  of  their  own  gift  of  speech.  But  in  the  recitation  room  the  good  teacher 
has  but  little  to  say.  His  ability  is  tested  by  his  silence  more  than  by  his  loquacity; 
by  his  power  to  rouse  and  direct  the  activity  of  his  pupils  more  than  by  his  own  actions. 
But  there  are  times  and  places  for  familiar  and  studied  lectures,  and  the  object  to  be 
gained  is  twofold,  viz,  to  impart  instruction  and  to  give  variety  and  fill  up  the  vacant 
hour.  And  they  should  be  employed  to  accomplish  another  object:  to  discipline  the 
pupil  in  the  habit  of  listening.  He  may  acquire  correct  habits  of  study  and  accuracy 
and  fluency  in  recitation,  and  yet  be  a  listless  hearer.  He  must  therefore  be  educated 
to  listen,  and  this  can  be  done  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  requiring  the  class  to  hear  the 
lecture  and  to  repeat  in  recitation  in  their  own  language  what  was  communicated  or 
explained. 

THE  PUEPOSE  OP  ALL  EDUCATION. 

But,  after  all,  independent  topical  recitation  is  the  true  method  of  instruction,  when- 
ever the  subject  will  admit  of  it.  This  wiU  appear  when  we  consider  that  the  end  of 
«(tudy,  recitation,  and  instruction  is  not  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  discipline- 
The  results  of  education  are  illustrated,  not  by  the  golden  cup  filled  to  the  brim,  but 
by  the  swelling  bud  developed  into  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  through  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  light,  heat,  and  moisture.  Education,  then,  is  not  the  storing  of  knowledge, 
but  the  development  of  power  f  and  the  law  of  development  is  through  exercise. 

Study  and  recitation  are  the  principal  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the  prooess  of 
training.  Instruction  is  useful  and  important  only  so  far  as  it  secures,  directs,  and 
controls  earnest  study  and  careful  recitation.  Any  system  of  instruction,  therefore, 
which  weakens  the  motive  or  removes  the  necessity  of  laborious  thinking  and  inde- 
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pendent  expression  is  false  in  theory  and  ruinous  in  practice.     Hence  I  condemn  the- 
"  drawing  out "  and  "  pouring  in  "  system,  if  either  is  the  only  or  principal  one  adopted. 

HOW   TO   RECITE. 

As  recitation  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  scholar,  he  should  recite  independently,  and^ 
as  intimated,  topically,  when  the  subject  will  admit  of  it.  Captions,  definitions,  tables, 
and  fixed  rules  should  be  accurately  recited  in  the  words  of  the  author,  but  every 
other  kind  of  lesson  should  be  expressed  in  the  pupil's  own  language.  In  this  way  the 
mind  becomes  a  depository  of  thoughts,  instead  of  mere  words  and  signs,  and  power  is 
gained  to  express  them  accurately  and  logically.  And  the  recitation  should  be  made 
standing,  that  the  pupil  may  be  brought  out  prominently  before  the  class  and  acquire 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  that  exposed  position.  This  will  give  bim  con- 
fidence and  self  control.  But  some  thoughts  cannot  be  expressed  in  words;  these 
must  be  drawn  out  in  figures,  diagrams,  and  maps.  Again,  the  skilful  teacher  will 
adapt  his  instruction  to  the  capacity,  attainments,  and  dispositions  of  his  scholars. 
Some  are  bright  and  some  are  stupid;  some  are  timid  and  some  are  bold;  and  some 
have  enjoyed  better  advantages  than  others  at  home  and  abroad.  Now,  each  of  these 
classes  require  special  training ;  and  that  teacher  alone  is  wise  and  can  hope  to  be 
eminently  successful  who  is  able  to  adapt  his  treatment  and  instruction  to  the  wants- 
of  all.  Every  mind  must  be  tasked  to  be  educated ;  and  hence  each  scholar  should 
have  just  such  lessons  assigned  him  as  he  is  able,  by  the  greatest  exertion,  completely 
to  master.  The  dull  scholar  should  have  few  lessons  at  the  same  time;  the  easy 
scholar  more,  each  according  to  his  ability  to  learn.  Discipline  is  the  end  in  view,  and 
nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  it.  Mere  schola;rship  does  not  make  the  man ;  genius, 
even,  needs  culture  as  well  as  stupidity. 

RECITATION  MARKS  NOT  THE  FINAL  TEST  OP  ABILITY. 

The  marking  of  class  recitations  does  not  determine  the  ability  of  the  man  in  future 
life.    The  brilliant  scholar,  who  has  spent  his  time  in  comparative  idleness  and  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  laborious  student  who  stumbles  in  recitation,  has  often  been 
compelled  to  step  aside  and  see  his  less  scholarly  but  more  industrious  companion 
come  up  to  occupy  positions  which  he  could  not  fill.     College  marks  gave  the  boasting- 
genius  a  scholarship  and  made  him  the  valedictorian ;  bu  b  the  world  has  reversed  the  de- 
cision and  awarded  the  merit  and  the  honor  to  him  who  has  forced  his  way  to  distinc- 
tion and  usefulness  by  toil  and  sweat  and  tears.    The  college  will  never  abandon  its  own 
marking  as  a  standard  of  honorable  position  nor  fail  to  withhold  merited  honors 
from  those  who  were  not  found  among  its  favored  few  in  the  days  of  Greek  roots  and 
Latin  terminations.     Still,  success  in  life  is  the  only  standard  of  greatness  and  the  only 
test  of  honorable  distinction.    The  greatest  man  in  any  sphere  of  action  is  he  who  has  ■ 
accomplished  the  most.    Good  scholarship  is  desirable,  but  it  sometimes  happens- 
that  the  brilliant  scholar  is  sadly  deficient  in  those  manly  qualities  which  are  the  only 
guarantee  of  success  in  life :  common  sense,  untiring  industry,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance.   No  man  has  ever  risen  to  distinction  by  uncultivated  genius  alone,  but,  if  at  all, 
throngh  labor.    Culture  gives  ability ;  and  hence  each  mind  must  be  tasked,  that  it 
may  be  cultivated.    If  the  scholar  has  ability  to  master  only  one  or  two  studies,  while- 
his  classmate  can  accomplish  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time,  then  the  latter  must 
have  two  or  four  studies,  as  the  case  may  be.     Compel  each  scholar  to  do  all  he  is  able 
to  do,  then  each  will  be  equally  benefited  by  the  discipline  of  school  life.    Treat  the- 
duU  scholar  -with  stimulants^  the  timid  with  encouragement,  the  self  sufficient  with 
hard  questions  and  severity;  task  the  apt  scholar  and  give  him  but  little  assistance. 

REWARDS  TO   THOSE  WHO   EARN  THEM. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  that  grows  in  the  educational  garden  is  also  a  tree  of  disci- 
pline.   Its  stately  and  well-formed  trunk,  its  symmetrical  limbs,  its  flowing  leaves,  its- 
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beautiful  flowers,  and  its  rioli  fruit  are  charming  to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste  and  form 
a  refreshing  shade  for  the  many  pilgrims  of  science.  Gushing  springs  flow  forth  from 
its  roots  to  quench  their  thirst,  singing  birds  pour  forth  their  richest  music  from  its 
branches;  but  the  ease  and  pleasure  here  to  be  enjoyed  are  for  those  only  who  come  to 
toil  and  whose  weariness  Is  the  fhiit  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  is  knowledge , 
but  the  labor  of  plucking  that  fruit  gives  discipline.  It  is  presumed  that  the  easy 
scholar  can  pluck  the  fruit  unaided.  If  so,  he  needs  no  instruction — would  be  injured 
by  having  it.  He  may  need  direction  and  encouragement,  but  no  help.  Some  can 
Teach  only  the  lower  branches,  and  others,  unaided,  can  pluck  no  fruit  at  all.  Hence 
-some  need  more  help  that  others,  but  none  should  be  helped  while  they  have  power 
to  help  themselves.  This  is  the  golden  rule  in  teaching.  The  timid  and  the  dull  need 
•enoouragement  and  inspiration  more  than  help.  Give  them  these,  and  they  will  climb 
fliigher  and  still  higher,  but  never  help  them  while  they  have  the  power  of  climbing. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Some  general  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  may  here  be  made.  Teach 
subjects,  and  not  books;  teach  classes,  and  through  the  class  drill  the  individual 
jnembers ;  allow  no  interruptions  while  classes  are  reciting ;  aim  to  make  the  class 
j-ecitation  attractive  and  interesting;  and,  above  all,  inspire  the  pupils  with  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  in  the  business  of  the  school.  To  wake  up  mind  is  the  instmctor'a 
first  and  most  important  work;  and  if  successful  in  this,  he  is  at  once  maater  of  the 
situation ;  and  to  secure  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  frequent  reviewsjshould  be  required 
of  all.  Finally,  let  every  department  of  instruction  be  made  practical,  so  that  the 
scholar  will  be  qualified  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  practical  life. 

POLITENESS  A,  LOST   ART. 

11.  The  discipline  of  good  manners. — This  subject,  which  our  fathers  seem  to  have 
i"«garded  of  great  importance,  has  been  fearfully  neglected  in  these  latter  days.  As  a 
consequence,  our  children  in  the  family  and  school  practise  only  rudeness  and  insubor- 
dination. To  such  an  extent  has  this  department  of  education  been  neglected  of  late 
in  our  country  that  we  have  received  merited  reproach  from  other  nations.  We  may 
here  draw  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  civilization.  The  old  was  distin- 
guished by  a  proper  regard  for  all  the  courtesies  of  refined  life ;  the  new  can  boast  of 
nothing  but  incivility.  The  rapid  decline  of  good  manners  in  our  times  appears  most 
■evident  when  we  compare  the  practice  of  our  fathers  with  their  degenerate  grand- 
children. The  old  civilization  recognized  the  "bow"  and  "courtesy"  as  tokens  of 
respect.  They  have  ever  been  so  regarded,  though  sometimes  used  as  mere  signs  of 
recognition.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  bow  and  courtesy  have  been  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  good  breeding  and  as  the  expression  of  proper  reverence  cherished  by  the 
young  for  their  superiors.  Alas  I  that  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  have  nearly 
passed  away  I  The  expressions  of  genuine  politeness  and  deference  which  were  met 
in  every  cultivated  family  and  good  school  in  the  days  of  the  distinguished  Dr- 
Edwards  have  given  place  to  habits  of  coarseness  and  incivility,  and  the  sir  and 
madam,  which  were  always  used  by  the  children  in  the  genteel  family  as  a  title  of 
respect  for  parents,  have,  with  the  bow  and  coiu'tesy,  passed  away.  And  where 
now  do  we  find  that  gentleness,  politeness,  and  ready  obedience  which  characterized 
the  children  in  their  relations  to  those  whom  God  had  placed  over  them  in  their  own 
homes  ?  In  those  days,  under  the  direction  of  parental  authority,  children  kept  their 
places,  regarded  their  instructors,  and  observed  all  the  little  acts  of  civility  which 
throw  a  charm  around  the  family  circle.  Not  so  now.  Rudeness  characterizes  all 
their  movements  at  home  and  in  school.  With  their  heads  covered,  they  lounge  about 
the  house,  intrude  themselves  into  company,  interrupt  conversation,  dispute  with 
superiors,  and  make  themselves  disagreeable  in  every  way.  At  school  the  bound  and 
Bcream  which  follow  the  word  of  dismissal  remind  one  of  incipient  savages ;  and  in 
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the  streets  tlie  teacher  may  not  expect  from  schoolboys,  as  a  rule,  respectful  attention 
and  courteous  behavior,  but  rather  insulting  words,  and  even  snowballs  or  mudballs, 
if  he  chance  to  come  in  their  way. 

MANNERS  AND  MORALS  INSEPARABLE. 

Now,  the  manners  of  a  people  surely  indicate  their  morals ;  but  human  society  itself 
exists  only  so  long  as  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  is  preserved.  Of  manners  and 
morals  it  may,  then,  be  affirmed  that  the  one  is  but  the  complement  of  the  other,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  separated.  Like  the  twin  Siamese,  their  vital  organs  are  con- 
nected ;  their  life  blood  flows  from  the  same  heart  and  through  the  same  channels. 
Sever  the  artery  that  connects  them,  and  you  destroy  the  life  of  both.  Morals  divorced 
from  manners  become  cold  and  repulsive  ;  but  when  united  they  are  attractive  and 
pleasing.  And  how  are  we  to  gain  what  we  have  lost  in  this  imJ)ortant  department 
of  education  ?  Lack  of  home  culture  and  discipline  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  evil 
we  contemplate.  Children  left  to  their  own  ways  grow  up  in  the  entire  disregard  of 
common  courtesy.  They  neglect  to  show  jxroper  respect  to  parents  and  teachers,  to 
seniors  in  age,  and  to  superiors  in  station,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  And  if  the  ordinary 
civilities  of  refined  life  are  not  regarded  in  the  family  and  school  and  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  home  society,  how  can  we  expect  that  politeness  will  be  extended  to 
the  stranger  met  in  the  marts  of  business  or  in  the  walks  of  pleasure  ?  In  the  present 
condition  of  society,  much  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  needed  reform  rests  upon  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools.  And  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  is 
by  earnest  self  culture  and  faithful  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the 
nation  and  those  who  are  candidates  for  that  responsible  office. 
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EDUCATION  XED  CRIME. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

BuRBAXJ  OF  Education, 

Washington,  September  12,  1881. 

The  opinion  that  universal  elementary  education  by  the  state  favors  crime  having 
been  found  untenable,  it  has  now  become  a  favorite  charge  that  the  higher  grades  of 
education  are  no  safeguards  against  tendencies  to  crime.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  information  on  this  subject,  as  the  question  arises  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  meet  this  the  following  able  report  of  J.  P.  "Wickersham,  ll.  d.,  for  fifteen  years 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  to  iavestigate  the  sub- 
ject, is  now  published  by  this  Bureau. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


The  committee  which  I  have  xhe  honor  to  represent  was  raised  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  the  association  in  1879.  It  grew  out  of  a  discussion  on  a  paper  by  Hon.  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  "high  school  question."  As  against  high 
schools,  the  assertion  was  boldly  made  that  a  very  large  proportion — 60  per  cent.,  I 
think — of  the  convicts  then  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia  were  high  school 
graduates.  This  assertion  was  as  boldly  denied,  and  a  committee  was  at  onoo  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  the  truth  by  an  immediate  inspection  of  the  institutions  indicated, 
and  report  before  the  association  adjourned.  To  perform  the  allotted  task  in  the  ap- 
pointed time  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  nnder  a  more  formal  resolution  of 
wider  range  the  committee  was  authorized  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  special  ques- 
tion then  mooted,  but  to  collect  general  statistics  showing  the  relations  of  education 
and  crime  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  chairman  6f  the  committee  was  Dr. 
J.  A.  Paxon,  of  Philadelphia,  the  gentleman  who  had  made  the  statement  that  brought 
about  the  issue  ;  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  negiected  to  call  the  committee 
together  or  to  make  a  report  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  association  was  there- 
fore disappointed  at  Chautauqua  in  not  receiving  the  expected  report,  and,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  an  investigation  of  the  question,  changed  the  order  of  the  names  on 
the  committee,  and,  against  his  protest,  placed  the  writer  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
These  words  are  sufficient  to  explain  how  the  matter  first  came  before  the  associa- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  define  the  line  of  investigation  which  it  was  intended 
the  committee  should  follow. 

First,  then,  we  must  report  specially  the  facts  as  regards  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  in  the  Philadelphia  prisons;  and,  secondly,  discover,  if  we  can,  in  a  general 
way,  how  education  affects  crime. 

The  statistics  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  are  probably  compiled 
with  more  care  and  presented  in  more  detail  than  those  of  any  other  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  country.  During  the  year  the  association  met  in  Philadelphia  (1879) 
there  were  received  at  this  penitentiary  487  convicts.  Of  these,  82  had  never  attended 
schools  of  any  kind ;  5  are  reported  to  have  attended  college  for  an  average  length 
of  time  of  6  years,  one  of  them  having  attended  10  and  another  7  years ;  7  are  said 
to  have  attended  a  public  high  school  for  an  average  length  of  time  a  little  over  2 
years ;  12  had  been  at  .private  schools  who  had  never  attended  public  schools,  the 
average  time  spent  in  school  being  7J  years ;  390  had  attended  public  schools,  169 
of  them  advancing  to  the  grammar  grade,  the  average  age  at  leaving  school  being  14, 
a,nd  the  average  time  they  remained  in  school  is  set  down  at  about  5  years.  These 
are  the  exact  official  figures ;  and  instead  of  there  being  a  large  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  in  the  penitentiary,  it  appears  that  there  wore  only  7  of  all  the  con- 
victs received  in  1879  that  had  ever  attended  a  high  school,  and  not  one  of  these  had 
attended  long  enough  to  graduate.  True,  5  are  said  to  have  attended  colleges,  but 
they  must  have  been  colleges  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  permit  attendance  for  5,  7,  or  10 
years,  as  stated  in  these  cases. 

The  statistics  of  the  same  penitentiary  for  1880  repeat  those  of  1879 :  13  convicts  out 
of  the  463  received  are  said  to  have  attended  American  high  schools,  but  of  these 
8  attended  only  1  year  and  but  a  single  one  attended  as  long  as  3  years.    There  is 
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no  reason  to  think  any  one  of  them  graduated.  Five,  are  said  to  have  attended  col- 
lege ;  but  3  of  them  attended  too  short  «■  time  to  graduate,  and  the  other  2,  who  are 
set  down  as  having  attended  7  years  each,  hoth  left  school  at  the  age  of  16. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  of  the  kind  wanted  from  Moya- 
menaing,  the  Philadeliihia  city  ])rison ;  but  instead  we  present,  from  the  combined 
statement  of  the  State  l)oard  of  public  charities,  a  most  important  fact  bearing  on 
the  case,  viz,  statistics  showing  the  educational  relations  of  all  the  convicts  sentenced 
to  the  jails  and  workhouses  of  the  State  for  the  year  iKT^t,  including  Moyameusiug 
prison.  Of  the  2,307  persons  convicted  and  sentenced  to  these  institutions  during  the 
year,  only  13  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  superior  education,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  there  was  a  graduate  of  either  a  high  school  or  college  among  them. 

To  add  further  weight  to  this  evidence,  it  may  be  stated  that  out  of  571  convicts 
received  at  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  years  1879  and  1880, 
only  3  are  set  down  by  the  prison  authorities  as  possessing  what  they  call  a  superior 
education. 

These  statements  dispose  of  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  ntimber  of  high  school  graduates  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
prisons.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  same  showing  is  made  by  all  the  prisons 
in  the  country.  The  number  of  liberally  educated  native  bom  Americans,  whether 
graduates  of  high  schools  or  colleges,  found  in  our  jaUs  and  penitentiaries,  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  not  more,  we  think,  than  1  in  500  of  the  whole  number.  Such  a  fact 
must  more  than  satisfy  the  most  ardent  friends  of  higher  education. 

But  the  hardest  task  imposed  upon  the  committee  remains  to  be  performed,  viz,  to 
find  out,  if  we  can,  in  a  general  way,  the  effect  of  education  upon  crime.  The  ques- 
tion is,  taking  education  as  we  have  it  in  this  country  as  a  whole,  higher  and  element- 
ary, public  and  private,  does  it  tend  to  diminish  crime ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  at  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  that  there  are  causes  of 
crime  other  than  ignorance,  but  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  search  them 
out.  We  shall  endeavor  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  question  submitted  to  ns, 
in  the  hope  that  in  this  narrower  field  we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  truth,  and  that 
the  truth  when  discovered  will  justify  us  in  holding  that  the  education  our  people 
are  receiving,  imperfect  as  it  is,  does  something  to  prevent  crime.  We  would  be 
rejoiced  if,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  we  could  say  to  the  educators  of  the  country, 
"  In  proportion  as  you  improve  your  schools  and  your  teaching,  crime  wiU  decrease." 

First,  then,  let  us  see  what  light  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  throw  apoa  the  question 
before  us.  The  population  of  our  States  and  communities  is  made  up  of  two  classes: 
those  who  are  wholly  illiterate  and  those  who  can  read  and  write  and  possess  various 
degrees  of  knowledge  above  these  acquirements.  The  census  returns  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  these  two  classes,  and  we  may  know  the  number  of  each  in  any  county, 
city,  or  State.  The  convicts  in  most  of  our  prisons  are  classified  in  a  similar  way,  into 
illiterates  and  those  who  possess  more  or  less  education.  Now,  if  among  the  convicts 
in  our  prisons  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  illiterates  than  there  is  in  the  States  or 
communities  from  which  they  come,  the  oonolnsiou  would  seem  to  be  iuo\-itable  that 
education  has  an  influence  in  preventing  crime.  In  applying  such  a  test,  we  are  well 
aware  that  education  is  at  a  disadvantage,  because  large  numbei-s  of  the  convicts  in 
our  prisons  who  are  set  down  in  the  reports  its  being  able  to  read  and  write  can  do  so 
very  imperfectly,  and  in  reality  are  about  as  ignorant  as  those  classed  as  wholly  illit- 
erate.   Still,  the  statistics  shall  be  presented  as  we  have  them. 

The  two  Pennsylvania  penitentiaries  in  187S)  received  799  convicts,  and  of  these  114 
were  wliolly  illiterate;  in  1880  they  received  72a  convicts,  of  whom  151  were  wholly 
illiterate;  in  two  years,  1,521  convicts,  with  205  illiterates.  Thus  there  is  committed 
by  illiterates  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  crime  in  Pennsylvania  for  which  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  by  incarceration  in  penitentiaries ;  while  the  persons  of  this  class  of 
an  age  to  bo  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  crime  do  not  constitute  one-thirtieth  of  the 
population.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  one-sixth  of  the  crime  in  the  State  is  com- 


mitted  by  the  illiterate  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  population.  But  this  is  not  all.  la 
addition  to  the  illiterates  there  were  received  at  the  two  penitentiaries,  in  1879  and 
1880, 272  convicts  who  could  barely  read  and  write  and  had  no  education  beyond  that 
point.  If  we  class  these  among  the  uneducated,  as  we  clearly  have  a  right  to  do,  the 
number  of  illiterates  in  the  penitentiaries  would  be  swelled  to  537,  and  the  astounding 
fact  would  appear  that  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  penitentiary  offences  in  the 
State  are  committed  by  this  small  but  unfortunate  class  of  our  people. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  the  penitentiaries  of  Pfennsylvania ;  its  purport  is  scarcely 
modified  in  any  degree  if  we  combine  with  the  statistics  of  the  penitentiaries  those  of 
the  county  jails,  workhouses,  and  houses  of  correction.  In  1878,  of  4,023  admissions 
into  these  institutions,  1,209  could  not  write,  and  in  1879  612  could  not  write  out  of 
2,307  admissions.  A  majority  of  those  who  could  read  and  write  with  more  or  less 
facility  were  otherwise  grossly  ignorant. 

So  far  we  have  taken  our  statistics  from  Pennsylvania,  because  they  were  most 
easily  obtained.  Those  of  other  States  and  other  countries  show  like  results  and  lead 
to  like  conclusions.  We  have  before  us  the  reports  of  the  penitentiaries  a^d  prisons 
of  some  twenty  States.  As  a  whole,  they  tell  substantially  the  same  story  of  the  rela- 
tions of  education  to  crime  as  the  reports  of  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   With  this  testimony  before  us,  we  reach  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  That  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  crime  in  the  country  is  committed  by  persons 
wholly  illiterate. 

(2)  That  about  one-third  of  it  is  committed  by  persons  practically  illiterate. 

(3)  That  the  proportion  of  criminals  among  the  illiterate  is  about  ten  times  as  great 
as  among  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion or  beyond. 

These  conclusions  correspond  in  the  main  with  those  arrived  at  by  other  inquirers. 
S.  H.  White,  an  ex-president  of  this  body,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  "Education  and 
crime,''  makes  the  following  statements : 

Speaking  of  New  York  City,  he  says  that  "  among  the  illiterate  there  is  1  «rime  to 
a  fraction  over  3  persons,  while  among  those  not  illiterate  there  is  1  crime  to  about  27 
persons ;  or,  the  chances  for  crime  among  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  9  times 
as  great  as  among  the  rest  of  the  people."  Of  the  State  of  New  York  he  says :  "  Seven 
per  cent,  of  the  people  commit  31  per  cent,  of  the  crimes.  A  person  not  able  to  read 
and  write  is  6  times  as  apt  to  commit  crime  as  one  who  can  read  and  write."  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  states  that,  in  1871,  "  among  the  ignorant  population  1  in  20  committed 
crime,  while  among  those  who  had  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  education  there  was 
1  crime  to  about  126  persons."  In  Illinois,  Mr.  White  found  1  out  of  every  137  of  the 
illiterate  in  prison,  while  of  those  with  more  or  less  education  there  was  only  1  to  566. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  in  a  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1872,  on  "The 
relation  between  education  and  crime,"  with  the  criminal  statistics  before  him  from 
nearly  aU  the  States,  reaches  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  That  one-third  of  all.  criminals  are  totally  uneducated,  and  that  four-fifths  are 
practically  uneducated. 

(2)  That  the  proportion  of  criminals  from  the  illiterate  classes  is  at  least  tenfold  as 
great  as  the  proportion  from  those  having  some  education. 

Eev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  at  the  head  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  states 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  crime  in  New  York  is  committed  by  the  illiterate  six-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  population.  He  adds :  "Very  great  criminality  is,  of  course,  possi- 
ble with  high  education;  but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  very  small  degree 
of  mental  training  or  inteUeotual  t£istes  is  a  preventive  of  idlenessand  consequent 
crime." 

The  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  under  ponsider- 
ation  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  his  great  work  on  the  "State  of  prisons,"  presented 
his  conclusions  in  the  following  words :  "Taking  the  entire  mass  of  the  inmates  of  all 
classes  of  prisons  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  the  proportion  of  these  wholly 


illiterate  to  those  that  have  received  a  moderate  degree  of  education,  often  very  mod- 
erate  indeed,  may  be  stated  with  substantial  coixectness  at  about  one-third.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  proportions  are  just  about  reversed,  being  two-thirds  illiterate  to 
one-third  partially  educated.  The  number  of  prisoners  who  have  received  a  superior 
education  in  either  section  is  small  indeed." 

The  criminal  statistics  of  foreign  countries  add  weight  to  these  statements.  Of 
147,073  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1872  in  the  British  Islands,  49,345  could  not 
read  or  write,  92,126  could  read  of  read  and  write  imperfectly,  leaving  only  4,892 
who  could  read  and  write  well  and  223  who  had  received  a  superior  education.  The 
number  of  women  and  girls  arrested  and  punished  for  crime  in  London  in  1877  was 
20,018.  Of  this  number,  4,206,  or  21  per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  -write ;  13,665, 
or  68  per  cent.,  could  read  only ;  2,000,  or  10  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write  tolerably 
well ;  141,  or  7  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write  well,  and  6  had  received  a  higher  edu- 
cation. A  late  number  of  the  Journal  des  biblioth&ques  popnlaires,  Paris,  contains  a 
table  of  criminal  statistics  embracing  63  of  the  87  departments  of  Franco.  From 
this  statement'  it  appears  that,  of  3,354  persons  arrested  for  crime,  1,480  were  unable 
to  read  or  write,  1,362  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  only  512  could  read  and 
write  well.  And  Dr.  Wines  is  authority  for. stating  that  in  Belgium  one-half  of  the 
prison  population  is  wholly  illiterate  on  commitment,  and  in  Holland  one-third. 

Some  notice  must  betaken  here  of  a  class  of  writers  who  have  not  found  in  education, 
as  we  think  we  have\  a  cause  tending  to  diminish  crime.  They  are  willing  to  admit 
that  education  may  change  the  direction  of  crime,  perhaps  remove  some  of  its  most  re- 
volting features,  but  cannot  lessen  the  actual  amount.  Certain  of  these  writers  reach 
this  conclusion  by  contrasting  the  criminal  statistics  of  countries  differing  in  the 
degree  in  which  education  is  diffused  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Countries  in 
which  education  is  general,  they  allege,  show  as  great  an  amount  of  crime  as  coun- 
tries in  which  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  ilUter.ate.  Prussia,  it  is 
said,  where  elementary  education  is  almost  iiniversal,  has  proportionally  many  more 
convicts  in  her  prisons  than  France,  only  about  one-half  of  whose  adult  population 
can  read  and  write.  In  view  of  statistjes  of  this  kind  which  he  presents,  Alison,  in 
his  History  of  Europe,  pronounces  the  doctrine  that  education  in  a  large  sense  tends 
to  prevent  crime  a  fallacy.  He  is  followed  by  others  less  noted.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  Social  Statics,  and  Buckle,  in  his  History  of  Civilization,  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  from  somewhat  different  premises.  They  find,  or  think  they  do,  that  the 
•criminal  statistics  in  a  country  for  a  series  of  years  show  that  the  amount  of  crime  is 
a  constant  quantity,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  people  and  apparently  unaffected 
by  educational  or  moral  influences.  A  nation  may  grow,  these  cold  philosophers  main- 
tain, may  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  but  the  amount  of  crime  it  commits  will  re- 
main a  fixed  quantity,  governed  by  unalterable  law,  and  can  be  predicted  with  the 
same  certainty  as  the  death  rate.  Says  Buckle,  "It  is  decisively  proved  that  the 
amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after  year,  reproduced  with  the 
moat  startling  uniformity." 

In  answer  to  the  first  phase  of  this  argument,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  does  not 
follow,  because  statistics  soom  to  prove  that  more  persons  proportionally  have  been 
found  guilty  of  crime  in  some  well  oducatiMl  country  than  iu  one  more  illiterate, 
that  education  does  not  tend  to  prevent  CI•illl(^.  The  statistics  may  have  been  com- 
jnled  on  different  bases.  There  may  have  boon  differences  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
criminal  administration.  The  laws  may  rocogiiizo  offences  as  crimes  in  one  country 
that  are  not  so  recognized  in  another.  One  country  may  punish  certain  offences  by 
imprisonment,  while  another  may  do  so  by  fines.  Besides,  there  may  be  differences 
in  race,  in  climate,  in  i)olitioal  and  social  condition,  that  should  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
Ignorance,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  crime.    No  one  asserts  that  education  is 


it  will  be  found  that  the  cause  is  not  in  her  sohoolSj  but  exists  in  spite  o£  her  schools ; 
for  in  Prussia,  as  in  all  other  countries,  an  illiterate  man  is  many  times  more  likely  to 
commit  crime  than  one  who  is  educated.  If,  therefore,  the  average  German  is  more 
likely  to  commit  crime  than  the  average  Frenchman,  it  is  because  there  is  a  crime- 
producing  factor  in  his  nature  or  in  the  circumstances  that  surround  him  which  his 
education  has  not  been  able  to  eliminate. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  stated  by  Spencer  and  Buckle,  that  in  a  particular  country 
crime  is  about  uniform  from  year  to  year — that  is,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion became  criminals  last  year,  about  the  same  percentage  will  become  criminals  this 
year  and  the  next,  and  this  uniformity  may  cover  a  period  of  many  years.  But  if  the 
question  were  examined  closely  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  same  country  the  amount 
of  ignorance  is  about  as  uniform  from  year  to  year  as  the  amount  of  crime ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  fair-minded  person  would  expect  crime  to  decrease.  But  suppose  a  nation 
could  be  named  whose  percentage  of  criminals  has  remained  uniform  for  the  last  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years,  and  suppose  that  in  such  na,tion  during  the  same  period  education 
has  become  more  general,  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  education  has  no  effect  as  a 
preventive  of  crime  ?  Is  not  crime  more  apt  to  be  detected  and  punished  as  a  nation 
advances  in  civilization  ?  Are  there  not  many  acts  considered  as  crimes  iu  a  highly 
advanced  condition  of  society  that  are  looked  upon  with  less  severity  in  its  earlier, 
illiterate  stages?  As  population  grows  more  dense,  as  the  struggle  for  life  becomes 
more  intense,  as  the  gates  of  remunerative  employment  are  closed  against  famishing 
thousands,  as  temptations  multiply,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  crime  to  increase? 
Were  it  not  for  the  restraining  effect  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  influences, 
our  opinion  is  that  it  would  completely  disrupt  society  and  resolve  its  broken  frag- 
ments into  chaos.  The  philosophers  we  have  named  may  reason  well  in  many  things ; 
in  this  their  inferences  are  certainly  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

This  discussion  has  prepared  us  to  take  notice  of  an  attack  which  has  recently  been 
made  upon  our  public  schools,  based  on  the  statistics  of  education  and  crime  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  census  for  1860.  These  statistics,  it  is  alleged,  show  that  in  cer- 
tain States  where  education  is  most  general  crime  is  very  much  more  prevalent  than 
in  certain  other  States  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  cannot  read  and  write. 
They  are  quoted  as  proving  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  New  England  States,  in 
particular,  with  their  more  than  two  centuries  of  free  schools,  is  decidedly  worse  than 
the  moral  condition  of  the  States  of  the  South,  where  until  recently  free  schools  were 
almost  unknown.  This  is  the  weapon  used  against  the  public  schools  by  Mr.  Z.  Mont- 
gomery in  California,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  in  New  York,  and  by  others  in  various 
places  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  perhaps  a  suflicient  answer  to  give  to  these  critics  to  say  that  the  census  of 
1860  is  not  considered  reliable  as  regards  the  statistics  of  crime  and  pauperism,  that 
the  reports  are  acknowledged  to  be  full  of  errors  by  those  who  compiled  them ;  but 
even  if  otherwise,  even  if  there  were  at  the  time  the  census  of  1860  was  taken  more 
convicts  in  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  those  of 
Virginia,  more  in  those  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  than  iu  those  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  it  does  not  follow  that  education  does  not  tend  to  prevent  crime  or  that  an 
effective  public  school  system  is  not  a  boon  to  society.  Other  circumstances  oal  culated 
to  affect  crime  and  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  two  sections,  must  be  considered  before 
the  question  can  be  settled.  Without  doubt,  in  the  years  that  are  gone,  themacliiuery 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime  was  more  effective  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South.  Certain  offences  recognized  as  crimes  by  the  codes  of  the  former  section  were 
not  so  recognized  by  those  of  the  latter,  and  imprisonment  for  offences  was  compara- 
tively more  common.  The  population  of  the  South  was  mainly  agricultural  and 
thinly  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  while  that  of  the  North,  especially 
in  the  New  England  States,  was  crowded  into  manufacturing  towns  and  villages,  and 
subject  to  all  the  temptations  such  places  afford.  The  South  was  almost  wholly  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  foreign  element,  which  at  the  North  not  only  furnished  a  large 
proportion  of  convicts  for  the  prisons,  but  did  much  to  demoralize  those  born  on  the 
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soil.  Besides,  in  the  old  slavery  times,  many  petty  offences'  for  which  persons  were 
sent  to  jail  at  the  North  were  punished  at  the  South,  if  punished  at  all,  on  the  plan- 
tation. It  was  the  interest  of  the  masters  to  keep  their  slaves  out  of  the  courts.  For 
those  reasons  there  may  have  been  more  convicts  proportionally,  in  1860,  in  the  prisons 
of  the  North  than  in  those  of  the  South ;  but  the  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  for  in  both  sections  it  is  the  ignorant  that  curse  our  communities  with 
crime  and  fill  our  prisons  with  wretched  human  beings.  And,  apart  from  all  mislead- 
ing statistics,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  wherever  in  this  country  you  find  public 
schools  long  and  well  established  there  you  find  in  the  highest  degree  comfort,  thrift, 
intelligence,  culture,  and  whatever  else  goes  to  make  happy  homes  and  a  prosperous 
people. 

No  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  education  and  crime  can  be  complete  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  education  Jipon  erring  or  neglected  children,  as  shown 
by  its  results  in  our  houses  of  refuge,  schools  of  reform,  and  homes  for  the  friendless. 
If  the  worst  of  children  gathered  into  institutions  of  this  character — children  who,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  almost  certainly  follow  a  life  of  crime  and  end  their  days  in 
prison — can  be  made  by  education  and  favorable  surroundings,  in  large  proportion, 
useful  citizens,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  most  effective  mode  of  preventing  crime  has 
been  discovered.  It  may  seem  marvellous  to  those  who  have  not  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  but  the  results  of  our  reformatories  for  the  young  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  population  now  fiUing  our  penitentiaries  and  prisons  had  been  properly 
cared  for  and  educated  when  young,  at  least  three- fourths  of  them  would  have  been 
saved  to  society  and  themselves.    Let  the  plain  facts  be  stated. 

We  have  before  us  a  table  carefully  compiled  by  the  best  authorities  and  contained 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  of  managers  and  superintendents  of  houses  of  ref- 
uge and  schools  of  reform,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  May,  1857.  This  table 
shows,  among  other  things,  the  whole  number  of  inmates,  thefr  average  age,  the  aver- 
age period  of  detention,  and  the  per  cent,  of  reformed  in  some  17  institutions  of  the 
class  represented,  located  in  eleven  different  States.  The  whole  number  of  children 
admitted  was  20,658,  their  average  age  12f  years,  the  average  period  of  detention 
about  20  months,  and  the  ^'Toentage  of  reformed  seeenty-five.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  these  incorrigibly  bad  children,  these  young  criminals,  reformed  in  20  months !  Such 
is  the  ofScial  record. 

The  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  in  his  work  on  the  "State  of  Prisons  and  Child  Saving 
Institutions,"  estimates  that  of  the  12,000  children  now  in  the  reformatories  of  the 
country  60  per  cent,  at  least  will  be  trained  into  good  citizens.  "  Some  would  claim," 
he  says,  "75  or  80  per  cent.,  but  statistics  do  not  bear  them  out."  "Perhaps,"  he  adds, 
"the  percentage  of  worthy  citizens  trained  up  among  the  whole  25,000  in  preventive 
and  reformatory  schools  would  be  as  high  as  75  per  cent." 

The  State  Public  School  of  Michigan  is  known  all  over  the  country.  Its  object  is 
"to  save  children  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals  before  they  have  actually 
become  such."  It  is  a  school  for  pauper  and  vagrant  children,  children  of  evQ  ten- 
dencies, and  children  whose  ciroumstauoes  and  surroundings  would  almost  certainly 
keep  them  in  ignorance  and  lead  them  into  vice.  Hour  the  cautious  statement  of 
results  as  contained  in  tlio  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1878:  "  Considering,"  he 
says,  "the  heredity  of  these  children  and  the  influences  which  surrounded  most  oi 
them  previous  to  entering  the  institution,  I  am  myself  surprised  at  the  results.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  thorn,  left  whore  they  were,  would  have  become 
criminals  or  chronic  paupers ;  but  it  looks  now  as  though  80  or  90  per  cent,  would  be- 
come respectable  if  not  ideal  citizens.  Coming  years  can  alone  determine  whatthfl  ,, 
complete  results  will  be."  In  a  paper  prepared  two  years  later  the  superintendent 
says :  "Enough  is  known  to  satisfv  us  that  there  are  verv  fnw  nf  +.v.o  «v.;i.i^o«  wi.n  an 


ilie  City  of  New  York,  -whose  lieacl  and  inspiring  spirit  is  Eev.  Charles  L.  Brace.  The 
children  gathered  into  the  schools  directly  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brace  number 
many  thousands.  They  are  children  without  home  or  friends,  picked  up  hy  policemen 
on  the  streets  or  hxmted  out  of  cellars,  garrets,  or  dens  of  vice — the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  paupers,  beggars,  drunkards,  and  criminals.  Can  anything  be  done  for  this 
mass  of  youthful  depravity?  Many  of  them  have  already  been  initiated  into  criminal 
•ways  or  taken  the  iirst  steps  in  vice.  All  of  them  are  extremely  poor,  and  their  hard 
life  has  blunted  their  sensibil  ities  and  dwarfed  their  moral  nature.  Are  they  not  past 
Tielp?  If  virtuous  men  and  good  citizens  can  be  made  from  this  unpromising. mate- 
rial, will  any  one  longer  doubt  that  we  have  found  the  new  elixir  that  can  transmute 
the  basest  of  human  metal  into  the  purest  of  gold  ?  Mr.  Brace  receives  these  children 
into  his  schools,  feeds,  clothes,  and  cares  for  them.  Under  his  charge  they  enjoy  a 
pleasant  home,  have  kind  friends,  and  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  work. 
Their  self  respect  is  cultivated,  their  conscience  quickened,  and  they  are  filled  with  a 
purpose  to  be  somebody  and  accomplish  something  in  life.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  safely 
done,  they  are  placed  in  good  homes,  mostly  in  the  country,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
temptations  that  might  allure  them  back  to  their  old  ways.  What  is  the  result? '  Mr. 
Brace  says  not  more  than  three  children  out  of  a  thousand  leave  his  schools  to  become 
paupers  and  criminals.  Thus  is  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  much  quoted  but  much 
doubted  sentiment  of  Solomon ;  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  undertook  the  task  of 
providing  education  and  maintenance  for  all  the  destitute  children  of  her  dead  and 
disabled  soldiers.  In  this  benevolent  and  patriotic  task  the  State  became  the  guardian 
a.nd  caretaker  of  12,000  children.  The  children  thus  provided  for  must  in  all  cases  be 
in  destitute  circumstances — in  many  cases  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  actual 
suffering.  Their  home  surroundings  in  the  main  could  hardly  be  worse.  Orphaned 
by  the  war,  their  poor  mothers  in  most  cases  were  unable  to  send  them  to  school,  to 
give  them  employment,  or  even  to  keep  them  out  of  bad  company  or  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  bad  habits.  When  they  come  under  the  charge  of  the  State  they  are  gen- 
erally very  ignorant  for  children  of  their  age,  and  about  a§,  anpromising  morally  as  any 
children  that  can  be  found.  What  is  the  result  ?  Of  the  12,000  children  a,dmitted 
into  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  nearly  9,000  have  been  discharged  after  remaining 
in  school  an  average  length  of  time  of  6  or  7  years.  Probably  one-half  of  these  have 
now  reached  the  age  of  manhood  and  entered  upon  the  active  business  of  life.  Means 
are  at  command  of  ascertaining  where  they  all  are  and  what  they  are  doing,  and  a 
careful  canvass  of  the  matter  shows  that  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  have  turned 
out  badly,  and  at  least  90  per  cent,  have  become  useful  men  and  women.  This  is  a 
strong  statement,  but  not  stronger  than  the  facts  warrant.  It  shows  the  wonderful 
uplifting  power  of  educational  influences  when  properly  directed  with  a  fair  chance  to 
operate.  Pennsylvania  has  expended  in  this  good  work  nearly  $7,000,000,  but  she  has 
more  than  saved  that  amount  from  the  lessened  cost  of  her  poorhouses,  prisons,  and 
penitentiaries. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  can  any  one  claim  that  education  does  not  tend  to 
prevent  crime  ?  It  is  true  that  our  public  schools  do  not  accomplish  all  in  this  direc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  accomplished.  They  work  at  great  disadvantage.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  throughout  the  nation  that  they  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  bring  within  their  reach.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  do 
attend  school  remain  under  instruction  but  for  a  short  time,  scarcely  long  enough  to 
acquire  the  merest  elements  of  knowledge,  much  less  to  complete  an  even  moderately 
liberal  course  of  study  or  to  form  a  stable  moral  character.  And,  at  the  best,  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are  under  the  care  of  their  teachers, 
on  an  average,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  scarcely  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  days  in  the  year.  It  frequently  follows  that  the  good  influences  of 
the  schnol  are  neutralized  by  the  bad  influences  of  the  street,  and  that  vicious  com- 
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panions  pull  down  quite  as  fast  as  the  best  of  teachers  can  build  up.  Then,  the  popu- 
lar demand  is  for  intellectual  results ;  and  to  produce  them  teachers  tax  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  forgetting  that  moral  instruction,  the  formation  of  character,  the 
shaping  of  life,  is  the  grand  purpose  of  all  education.  With  these  and  other  draw- 
backs that  might  be  named,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  public  schools  to  rid  us  of 
all  the  evils  that  afflict  society ;  too  much  to  expect  attendance  at  school  for  a  week, 
a  month,  a  year,  with  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  a  little,  to  keep  men  out  of 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  who  have  had  no  home  training  in  their  youth,  who  have 
been  allowed  to  associate  with  the  bad,  taking  from  them  daily  lessons  in  vice  and 
crime,  and  who  have  grown  up  idle  and  without  restraint.  But  with  all  its  defects, 
we  are  well  convinced  that  the  system  of  public  schools  is  the  most  potential  agency, 
by  all  odds,  at  work  among  us  to-day,  to  root  up  vice,  to  lessen  crime,  to  lift  up  the 
people  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization,  and  to  save  the  sacred  principles  of  republi- 
canism our  fathers  planted  on  American  soil  and  bade  us  cherish  with  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

J.  P.  WICKER8HAM,  Chairman. 
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INSTRUCTION 

MORALS  km  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Department  of  the  Intei!ior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  July,  1882. 
Tlie  importance  of  traiuing  iu  morality  as  a  feature  of  the  public  school  teacher's 
work  has  engaged  the  attention  of  moat  writers  on  educational  topics  and  has  \)e^^n 
frequently  adverted  to  in  the  different  publications  of  this  Office.  The  scope  aud 
character  of  the  instruction  in  citizenship  which  our  public  schools  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  impart  were  wisely  considered,  and  the  need  of  such  instruction 
warmly  urged,  in  the  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong  that  was  read  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  a  recent  meeting  and  printed  in  Circular  of 
Information  No.  2,  1879.  The  circular  whicl*  A.  Vessiot,  the  academic  inspector  of 
schools  at  Marseilles,  France,  recently  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  his  district  respect- 
ing moral  and  civil  instruction,  seems  to  me  to  contain  such  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  that  may  properly  be  given  under  this  head  and  such 
useful  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  conveyed  that  I  have  caused 
it  te  be  translated,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  service  in  this  country. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner, 
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MORAL  AND  CIVIL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  advise  our  teachers  to  assign  hereafter  a  large  place  in  their  work  to  instrnc- 
tion  in  morals  and  civil  government. 

Moral  and  civil  instruction  meets  the  wants  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  country ;  it 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  profound  change  which  is  taking  place  in  our  insti- 
tutions, in  our  laws,  in  our  manners.  The  establishment  of  the  republic  and  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  is  its  basis,  has  given  to  the  school  a  new  character;  it  imposes 
upon  the  teacher  new  duties.  The  primary  school  is  no  longer  merely  local,  communal ; 
it  has  become  in  the  highest  degree  a  national  institution,  on  which  even  the  entire 
future  of  the  country  depends.  It  is  no  longer  a  place  to  which  the  child  resorts  to 
acquire  certain  information  that  may  prove  useful  to  him  in  private  life ;  it  is  the 
source  from  which  is  to  be  drawn,  together  with  the  principles  of  universal  morality, 
a  knowledge  of  his  rights  and  duties  in  regard  to  public  life ;  it  is  the  school  of  citi- 
zenship and  patriotism. 

The  function,  then,  of  the  teacher  is  notably  increased,  and  his  responsibility  ex- 
tended. The  teacher  used  to  drill  his  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  now, 
without  neglecting  that  portion  of  his  duty,  he  ought  to  have  a  higher  ambition, 
namely,  that  of  raising  up  for  the  country  defenders  and  for  the  republic  citizens. 

Thp  children  now  under  his  care  will  one  day  be  voters  and  soldiers;  they  will  have 
their  share  of  influence  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  country  ;  their  souls  must  then  be 
well  tempered,  their  minds  must  be  ealightened;  they  must  be  acquainted  with  tbe 
intelligence  of  their  times,  with  the  society  of  which  they  are  to  become  members,  the 
civil  duties  they  will  have  to  fulfil,  the  institutions  they  will  have  to  strengthen. 
They  must  be  inspired  with  a  generous  patriotism  ;  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
to  be  taught  to  hate  foreign  peoples — let  us  leave  that  cruel  instruction  to  others  —  but 
that  they  are  to  nourish  a  passionate  love  of  their  own  country.  True  patriotism 
consists  in  love,  and  not  hate;  it  does  not  consist  in  any  attempted  systematic  altera- 
tion of  well  established  historical  facts  or  jealous  depreciation  of  the  greatness  and 
glories  of  other  peoples.  No,  it  does  not  involve  the  humiliation  of  others;  it  is  in- 
spired by  justice,  it  is  allied  to  a  noble  emulation.  This  it  is  that  France  needs,  and 
this  is  what  French  youth  should  be  tanght. 

Undoubtedly  this  double  instruction  is  not  entirely  new,  and  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  moral  and  civil  instruction  now  first  makes  its  sudden  appearance  in 
our  schools.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  now,  and  long  have  been,  giving  lessons  calcu- 
lated to  make  their  pupils  worthy  people  and  good  citizens.  In  fact,  all  instruction, 
the  humblest  and  that  the  furthest  removed  from  morality  properly  so  called,  has 
nevertheless  a  certain  improving  influence,  and  every  virtuous  person  by  the  mere  fact 
of  frequent  intercourse  communicates  to  others,  and  especially  to  children,  something  of 
his  own  moral  elevation.  But  what  has  heretofore  been  in  some  degree  the  invol- 
untary effect  of  the  instruction  itself  and  of  the  morality  of  the  teachers— personal  in 
its  inspiration  and  consequently  unequal  and  intermittent — will  now  be  due  to  a 
common  and  sustained  effort  towards  a  clearly  defined  object,  to  a  general  and  per- 
sistent endeavor,  in  a  word,  to  a  branch  of  instruction.  What  shall  be  its  character? 
What  its  form?    *    *    » 

The  teacher  must  grapple  with  the  problem  how  to  render  lucid  and  pleasing  those 
truths  which  flow  from  the  very  nature  of  man  and  the  existence  of  society,  and  to 
induce  children  to  make  them  the  rules  of  their  conduct.  What  is  needed  is  that  there 
should  be  awakened,  developed,  fortified  in  them  those  sentiments  which  give  dignity 
to  man,  honor  to  fanailios,  and  power  to  states. 

Moral  and  civil  instruction  ought  not  then  to  be  confined  to  one  division  or  sub- 
division of  the  scholastic  programme,  restricted  to  one  class  or  to  a  prescribed  hour, 
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pressed  in  the  narrow  mould  of  a  few  inert  formulas  or  solemn  maxims;  it  ought  te 
permeate  all  parts  of  the  work  of  instruction,  blossoming  out  in  varied  development! 
and  reappearing  every  day  and  every  hour ;  it  ought  to  be  the  life,  the  soul,  of  th« 
school.  It  is  in  the  school  that  a  child  should  draw  in  morality  and  patriotisih  as  he 
inspires  air,  without  noticing  it;  for  to  teach  morality  successfully  there  is  no  oallfoi 
too  much  moralizing.  That  moral  lesson  which  is  announced  risks  being  lost.  Moral 
instruction  should  be  combined  with  everything,  but  insensibly,  like  those  nutritive 
elements  which  the  scientist  linds  reappearing  in  all  sorts  of  food,  but  which  are  con- 
cealed  under  the  infinite  variety  of  color  and  form  in  which  nature  clothes  animals 
and  plants,  and  which  man  unwittingly  assimilates  without  a  suspicion.  Thus  moral 
instruotiou  will  enter  into  the  various  work  of  the  class,  the  readings,  recitations,  dic- 
tations, the  stories  related  by  the  teacher,  the  selections  drawn  from  the  poets  and 
romancers,  the  familiar  and  sprightly  conversations,  the  grave  reflections  on  history, 
the  games,  the  promenades  —  being  everywhere  present,  in  short,  withoat  making, its 
presence  remarked. 

Does  it  follow  that  theory  should  be  absolutely  banished  from  the  school  T  No,  but 
it  should  have  only  the  smallest  place.  It  will  suffice  if  once  a  week,  and  preferably 
at  its  close,  the  teacher  expresses  the  substance  of  the  last  lessons  he  has  reviewed 
and  puts  it  into  didactic  form. 

As  far  as  practicable,  it  is  the  diild  himself  who  ought  to  draw  the  rules  and  moral 
laws  from  the  facts  which  contain  them,  as  the  fruit  contains  the  seed;  and  this  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  appears.  A  reading  finished,  a  story  related,  the  teacher  by  means  of 
questions  invites  the  judgment  of  the  child  on  the  actions  of  this  or  that  character  who 
has  figured  in  the  recital;  rarely  does  the  child  err  as  to  the  moral  value  of  the  actions 
submitted  to  his  consideration.  The  teacher  then  asks  the  child  If  he  would  pronounce 
a  similar  judgment  on  all  men  who  should  act  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  leads  him  to 
generalize  his  decision,  that  is,  to  formulate  a  principle,  a  rule.  The  child  thus  becomes 
his  own  legislator;  he  has  himself  discovered  the  law ;  having  made  it  he  understands 
it,  and  he  obeys  it  more  willingly  because  it  has  imposed  itself  upon  his  reason  instead 
of  being  imposed  upon  his  will.  It  does  not  seem  needful  to  us  to  mark  out  for  teachers 
a  programme  of  moral  instruction ;  such  programmes  Ure  to  be  had  in  abundance ;  but 
we  prefer  to  leave  with  them  the  responsibility  of  incorporating  this  instruction  with 
their  other  work  as  they  deem  proper.  The  weekly  report,  however,  should  contain  a 
r^sum^  of  what  has  been  done.  These  r€sum6s  themselves,  collected  for  a  period  of 
several  months,  will  gradually  form  a  real  course  in  moral  instruction  which  the  teacher, 
in  the  light  of  his  experience,  cau  extend  or  limit  as  he  desires. 

But  our  teachers  should  not  forget  that  the  work  of  giving  moral  instruction  im. 
poses  upon  them  a  moral  obligation  to  make  their  conduct  accord  with  their  instrnc- 
tion.  Of  aU  lessons  the  best  is  the  living  lesson,  the  example  of  tie  teacher  himself. 
Like  teacher,  like  pupils.  Children  have  a  wonderful  shrewdness  in  detecting  incon- 
sistencies between  the  conduct  of  the  teacher  and  his  counsels.  The  efficacy  of  this 
instruction  is  to  be  measured  by  the  moral  value  of  those  who  give  it;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  we  are  confident  that  moral  instruction  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  teachers  themselves  and  that  thoy  will  profit  by  their  own  lessons. 

As  to  instruction  in  ci\il  government  properly  so  called,  aside  from  the  sentiments 
which  it  is  its  n^ission  to  encourage  ;ind  disseminate,  it  ought  to  alford  the  child  an 
image  of  society,  to  present  to  his  eyes  Uw  ditterent  parts  of  a  vast  and  rich  whole; 
in  this  there  is  the  material  needed  lor  methodical  training,  and,  consequently,  for  a 
prograinino  in  whii^h  its  limits  are  indicated  and  its  work  laid  out. 

We,  confidently  intrust  \hU  double  instruction  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  primary 
inspectors,  to  the  tried  patriotism  of  our  teachers.  We  trustingly  ask  them  to  make 
a  great  and  generous  effort  to  elevate  national  education,  to  worthily  respond  alike 
to  the  solicitude  of  the  ctovernment  and  the  rhnmbBTs  nnfl  +r>  +1,0  ^ ; : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BURBAXJ  OP  EDUCATION. 


NATIONAL  PEDAGOGIC  CONGRESS  OF  SPAIN. 


Depaetment  of  the  Ixtehior, 

bukeau  of  educattox, 
Wasliinglon,  D.  C,  August  16,  1882. 
The  improvement  of  man's  condition  by  the  education  of  the  yoving  under  the  direc- 
tion of  civil  admluistratious  is  becoming  the  recognized  method  of  assured  progress 
the  world  over.  ' 

The  teachers  of  the  United  States  will  be  interested  in  this  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  Spanish  teachers,  at  which  their  chief  ruler  presided  and 
spoke  words  of  encouragement. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  effort  to  bring  together  the  teachers  and  the 
working  people,  whose  capital  is  their  skill  at  handicraft,  which  so  specially  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  and  character  to  be  acquired  by  education  and  training.  The 
teacher  is  the  friend  of  all  the  people  and  their  agent  for  good. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 


WASHI^-GTOIT: 
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NATIONAL  PEDAGOGIC  CONGEESS  OF  SPAIN. 


On  the  28tli  of  last  May  the  National  Pedagogic  Congress  of  Spain  met  at  Madrid  in 
the  Central  UniverhlSty.  King  Alphonso  and  the  entire  foreign  diplomatic  corps  were 
present.  General  Eos  do  Olano  presided,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of  827  male  and 
205  female  teachers. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress,  and  many  addresses  were  made,  the  first 
of  which  was  delivered  by  Don  Pedro  de  Alcantara  Garcia,  secretary  of  the  congress. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  importance'whioh  all  nations  now  attach  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  primary  instrnction,  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  various 
pedagogic  congresses  which  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  since  1848  at  Hamburg, 
Dresden,  Hanover,  and  Frankfort,  in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  Eussia,  and  even  in  Mexico,  and  the  different  attempts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion made  in  Spain  in  1870,  1876,  and  1881.  None  of  these  iatter,  however,  had  the 
importance  of  the  present  congress. 

The  idea  of  this  congress  arose  in  the  Madrid  society  El  Fomento  de  las  Artes,  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  artisans.  The  president  of  thi^  society,  SeHor  Don  Modesto  Fer- 
nandez y  Gonzalez,  believing  that  a  closer  unionought  to  exist  between  education  and 
labor,  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  together  the  givers  and  the  receivers  of  knowl- 
edge— the  teachers  and  the  workers — and  so  render  the  former  more  capable  of  being 
useful  to  the  latter.  To  this  end  he  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  teachers  in  a 
body  in  (jontact  with  the  artisans,  so  as  to  find  out  their  wishes  and  needs  and  to  dis- 
cuss together  their  theories  about  methods  of  teaching.  Prom  the  cooperation  of  both 
parties  there  will  result  indirectly  improvements  in  school  appliances,  in  methods  of 
instruction,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  teachers  themselves.  The  attention  of  the 
Spanish  Government  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  to  the  action  of  this  congress. 

After  the  address  of  the  secretary,  Don  Job6  Garcia  y  Garcia  explained  the  object  of 
the  society  El  Fomento  de  las  Artes,  how  the  idea  of  holding  the  congress  occurre(J 
to  it,  and  what  it  expected  the  congress  to  do.  In  his  opinion,  it  is  the  office  of  such 
an  assembly  to  find  some  way  of  solving  the  great  problem  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  the  real  diffusion  of  instruction — not  by  relying  upon  the  state  to  take  the 
initiative  exclusively,  but  by  looking  to  the  union  and  cooperation  of  individuals, 
which,  at  the  present  day,  form  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  reform  in  Spain.  He 
hoped  that  it  woxild  be  decided  to  compel  scholars  to  attend  school  until  their  four- 
teenth year,  at  which  age  they  are  able  to  learn  and  remember  the  things  they  have 
to  know  when  they  enter  the  workshop  as  artisans.  He  also  hoped  that  something 
would  be  done  towards  diminishing  the  number  of  scholars  in  classes,  while  increas- 
ing the  number  of  schools,  and  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  teachers  and  the  dig- 
nity of  their  position. 

The  Marquis  de  Guad-el-Jelu,  SeEor  Don  Antonio  Eos  de  Olano,  made  some  remarks 
in  praise  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple and  by  whose  efforts  primary  education  in  Spain  has  been  raised  to  its  present 
condition.  He  then  addressed  the  female  teachers,  and,  reminding  them  of  the  deli- 
cate duties  which  fall  to  their  share  in  the  instrnction  of  young  girls,  urged  them  to 
do  all  in  their  power,  while  training  the  intellects  of  their  pupils,  to  awaken  and  cul- 
tivate in  their  minds  such  sentiments  and  ideas  as  would  help  to  form  in  them  in  after 
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years  tlrsirable  characters  as  Tvomen.  It  is  to  these  young  girls,  he  said,  that  tl 
country  must  look  in  the  future  for  its  men  of  learning  anct  science,  its  artisans,  ai 
its  soldiers. 

The  Kinp;  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Genti.emhn  :  Courtesy  compels  me  to  address  you,  not  only  in  order  to  express  ir 
gratitude  to  the  president  and  secn'tary  of  the  congress  and  the  rujirosentative  of  tl 
E'omento  do  las  Artos  for  the  friendly  things  they  have  said  to  me  and  Ibe  iraportaiK 
thoy  have  attributed  to  my  concuncnce  in  ih.is  interesting  affair,  but  also  that  I  nin 
ttstify  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  having  the  honor  to  preside  at  this  first  jiedagogic  coi 
gross. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  congress  of  hygienists  met  in  this  hall,  for  the  purpose  i 
iustitiiiing  u  *icicty  having  in  vievr  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  tl 
Spanish  people.  To-day  the  representatives  of  the  educating  class,  vphich  more  tha 
;uiy  other  has  it  in  its  power  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  national  iiite 
ligence,  instruction,  and  culture,  have  met  here  for  the  same  jmrpose.  Is  not  this  a 
evidence,  gentlemen,  that  these  two  ideas,  which  are  complementary  of  each  othe 
that  these  two  currents,  which  flow  from  the  duality  of  human  nature,  are  the  tw 
motors  which  urge  our  country  slowly  but  surely  onward  in  the  path  of  civiljzatio 
and  progress  ?  How  can  I  'add  anything  to  what  you  have  heard  from  those  who  ha\ 
just  preceded  me  ?  They  have  shown  you  clearly  how  great  and  noble  is  the  missio 
of  the  teacher,  for  ho  draws  man  out  of  thaf  state  of  ignorance  which  makes  him  n 
semble  a  being  deprived  of  reason  and  opens  his  heart  and  eyes  to  the  grand  ides 
which  form  the  foundation  of  all  society:  God,  country,  family,  and  charity. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  express  in  this  hall  not  only  the  interest  I  feel  in  theic 
of  the  Spanish  teacher,  but  also  my  sincere  desire  to  contribute  in  such  manner  as  ni 
duties  and  prerogatives  may  permit  to  an  amelioration  of  his  condition,  in  which  elfoi 
the  government  will  assist  me  with  an  interest  equal  to  my  own.  I  was  once  a  schon 
boy,  and  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  my  own  beloved  teachers,  and  God  know 
that  if  it  dei>ended  on  me  alone  Spanish  teachers  would  have  no  cause  to  envy  thei 
fellows  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  Europe. 

But  Senor  Garcia  y  Garcia,  the  representative  of  the  Fomento  de  las  Artes,  has  we 
said  that  the  time  has  passed' when  it  was  believed  that  an  initiative  on  the  part  ( 
the  state  would  accomplish  everything.  Neither  is  it  any  longer  just  that  the  stat 
should  bear  all  the  responsibil  ity.  The  King  and  the  government  can  help,  encourajii 
direct,  and  regulate  the  progress  of  instruction,  but  its  inception  lies  in  the  current 
of  public  opinion,  which  are  so  powerful  that  nothing  else  can  take  their  place.  A 
I  have  already  said  in  this  hall,  ignorance  is  the  worst  form  of  slavery,  a  ad  only  thos 
redeem  themselves  from  it  who  yearn  to  be  rid  of  it  and  who  know  how  torendi 
themselves  worthy  of  obtaining  and  jpreserving  such  freedom. 

This  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  heartfelt  applause.  Tlio  congress  wa 
declared  open,  and  the  first  sessiou  adjourued. 

The  next  day  the  following  questions  were  discussed :  What  should  be  the  orga.i 
ization  and  the  general  conditions  of  public  education?  Should  such  education  li 
gratuitous  or  paid  for,  obligatory  or  voluntary  f  \^'liat  dispositions  and  means  shotd 
be  taken  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people  and  increase  the  attendance  of  schohu 
st  primary  schools  ? 

This  second  session  closed  with  an  incident  which  shows  that  much  gratitude  isfol 
in  Spain  tothose  who  are  occupied  with  iiopular  instruction  aud  which  uuist  have  bee 
very  flattering  to  the  gentleman  most  prominently  concerned.  "When  Sofior  Moyau 
entered  the  hall,  Sefior  Don  Jlndesto  Fernaiulez  y  Gonzalez  arose  and.  greeting  him  a 
the illnstrions  author  of  the  existing  law  on  public  instruction,  reviewed  at  some  lengt 
his  services  while  at  tlio  head  of  the  ministry  of  the  Fomento.  After  thrse  remark 
which  were  received  with  he.irty  iipphuise,  .all  the  meuiliers  of  the  congress  reset 
their  feet  and  unanimously  elected  Sifior  Jloyano  honorary  president  of  the  congrei 
•by  acolarnal.iou. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  two  leading  views  of  the  object  of  teaching  natural  sciences,  one  of  long' 
standing  and  the  other  of  more  recent  growth.  According  to  the  former,  the  aim  of 
such  teaching  is  to  furnish  material  knowledge  and  give  the  student  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  training  for  making  that  knowledge  effective  in  business  affairs.  The- 
later  idea  is  to  supply  a  general  intellectual  training,  so  as  to  iit  students  to  acquire 
knowledge  for  themselves.  As  in  practical  life  ability  to  acquire  is  preferable  to 
simple  possession,  so  in  intellectual  matters  the  same  preference  exists,  but  in  a' 
greater  degree.  Moreover  there  is  so  much  to  be  taught,  while  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal is  very  limited,  that  a  just  selection  of  subject  matter  is  extremely  diffloultc 
particularly  since  scholars  of  the  present  age  often  have  not  decided  what  occi4)ation! 
they  will  follow,  and,  even  when  they  have  made  a  choice  subsequent  events  fre- 
quently change  all  their  plans.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  moreover,  if  the  only 
point  were  to  impart  to  young  students  a  definite  amount  of  useful  information  com- 
mitted to  memory,  it  would  be  better  to  furnish  them  at  once  with  books  of  reference, 
which  are  more  reliable  than  memory  and  which  would  also  cost  the  state  less  than 
the  employment  of  teachers.  Besides,  the  memoi-y  is  so  much  exercised  in  other 
ways,  and  other  departments  of  instruction  make  such  heavy  demands  upon  it,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  heavily  burdened  by  an  additional  amount  of  scientific  study 
in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  learn  a  variety  of  things,  names,  and  classifications 
that  only  arouse  curiosity  for  the  moment  and  soon  deaden  intellectual  activity.  Of 
course  one  gets  on  faster  with  a  child  by  carrying  it,  but  it  is  for  the  child's  interest 
to  teach  it  to  run  and  to  swim  by  itself.  In  the  same  way  it  is  better  not  to  give  young 
scholars  scientific  knowledge  ready  made,  but  to  teach  them  the  way  to  it.  By  im- 
parting to  them  results  obtained  by  others  the  ideal  purpose  of  instruction  is  seriously 
prejudiced,  the  sense  of  scientifically  accurate  thinking  is  destroyed,  the  belief  in 
authority  is  increased  instead  of  checked,  and  the  mind  becomes  surfeited  instead  of 
finding  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

This  partly  explains  why  high  school  teachers  often  prefer  those  of  their  scholars 
who  have  received  no  scientific  education  to  those  who  have  received  an  ill  taught 
smattering  of  it.  But  the  success  of  systematic  scientific  studies  in  high  schools 
would  be  much  greater,  and  above  all  much  more  certain,  if  the  students  had 
been  previously  well  and  methodically  taught  in  the  preliminaries  in  intermediate 
schools.  If  such  a  strict,  methodical  mental  training  is  omitted  in  the  intermediate 
schools  its  loss  can  hardly  be  supplied  in  the  high  schools. 

A  certain  amount  of  fundamental  knowledge  is  of  course  necessary  to  the  student, 
but  this  is  gradually  gained  by  practical  exercise  in  elementary  work  in  natural 
history,  using  meanwhile  as  material  for  instruction  ii^,  such  study  familiar  objects 
and  the  more  noticeable  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence  instead  of  rarities  and  curi- 
osities. Such  knowledge  is  also  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  by  observation  than 
by  memorizing  alone.  Natural  science  is  an  experimental  science,  and  the  beginner 
must  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  it  in  order  to  reach  the  same  end.  This  he 
must  do  not  by  laboriously  committing  to  memory  the  material  of  his  knowledge  as 
recorded  in  books,  but  by  learning  it  through  his  own  observation.    It  should  not  be 
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acquired  in  a  systematio  but  in  a  methodical  way.'  Teachers,  and  particularly  those 
who  are  beginners  in  their  profession,  often  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  teach 
their  scholars  the  advanced  knowledge  of  their  own  college  studies,  and  of  supposing 
that  fifteen  year  old  boys  are  able  to  digest  matter  in  a  concentrated  form  which 
they  themselves  could  only  master  at  the  university  after  numerous  demonstrations 
They  forget  that  young  pupils  have  not  sufficiently  developed  ideasfor  such  instruc- 
tion, and  that  consequently  they  ought  not  to  proceed  with  them  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  analytical  method,  but  should  first 
establish  afoundation  of  individual  observations  which  can  finilly  be  united  synthet- 
ically into  a  general  idea. 

Starting  from  these  general  considerations  the  following  method  of  science  teach- 
ing is  proposed : 
''  fin  such  instruction  the  first  thing  necessary  is  practice  in  observing  and  in  the 
«se  of  all  the  senses  for  that  purpose. )  Gymnasts,  painters,  and  musicians  teach  us 
J;hat  constant  practice  alone  brings  the  muscles  to  obey  perfectly  the  commands  of 
the  will,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  senses.  Not  every  one  who  can  see  sees  care- 
fully and  accurately.  And  herein  lies  the  superiority  of  the  trained  observer,  that 
he  has  learned  to  notice  the  numerous  forms  and  appearances  of  things  so  that  he  at 
■once  sees  in  them  a  great  deal  which  others  do  not  see  at  all. 

This  constant  exercise  in  carefully  observing  objects  of  study  should  of  course  be 
progressive  from  the  easy  and  simple  to  the  difficult.  At  first  individual  things  are 
to  be  studied  by  themselves,  care  being  taken  not  to  select  objects  from  too  limited 
a,  circle ;  not  to  confine  the  attention  to  mammals  for  instance  while  studying  the 
animal  kingdom,  but  to  takeexamples  from  all  classes  and  divisions  of  nature.  After- 
wards comes  a  comparison  of  these  things  previously  studied  separately,  so  as  to 
bring  out  their  resemblances  and  diflferences.  This  leads  finally  to  a  bringing  to- 
gether of  all  the  things  observed,  the  pupils  being  confined  to  their  own  observations 
and  making  from  them  a  general  summary,  or  what  may  be  called  a  system.  In  the 
Iiigher  grades  of  secondary  schools  it  is  indispensable  to  point  out  that  the  princi- 
Ijal  systematic  ideas  (such  as  species,  genus,  &c.)  are  always  obtained  by  thia  sum- 
OQing  up  into  one  idea  of  scattered  facts  of  observation. 

Since  plants  offer  the  most  abundant  material  for  study  and  also  early  attract  the 
■attention  of  children,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  course  of  instruction  with  them  and  pro- 
«eed  to  the  study  of  animals  later.  The  examination  and  determination  of  minerals 
■are  subjects  much  more  difficult  to  learn.  Although  the  forms  of  minerals  are  much 
simpler  than  those  of  plants  or  animals,  yet  the  beginner  will  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  tell  the  normal  from  the  accidental  in  them  than  in  other  eases,  as  well 
as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  regular  or  normal  forms  of  one  and  the  same  mineral 
wh,en  disguised  by  accidental  causes.  Moreover,  before  mineralogy  can  be  success- 
fully taught,  students  must  have  some  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  stere- 
ometry. However,  every  scholar  Should  be  induced  to  notice  how  various  kinds  o£ 
minerals  and  rocks  present  themselves  in  mass  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  learn  to 
know  them.  By  what  they  will  have  learned  so  far  of  natural  science  young  students 
will  have  reached  as  a  material  result  of  their  studies  a  development  of  the  sense  of 
form,  an  enlargement  of  their  knowledge  of  iimTerial  things  and  of  their  ideas  about 
them,  and  the  perception  that  the  earth  is  a  whole  made  up  of  interdependent  indi- 
vidual parts, 
In  the  next  higher  grade,  training  In  observation  should  be  directed  towards  mak^ 

'By  aystomatlo  Instruction  the  author  meana  teaching  the  general  principles  or  "laws '  which  an 
the  results  of  generalizing  from  individual  observations,  without  showing  how  these  general  prin 
ciplca  wore  reached.  These  "laws"  or  principles  when  classified  and  arranged  fomi  nystems.  B; 
methodical  Instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  teaching  the  mode  of  reaching  these  general  prin 
oiplos,  viz,  by  bringing  together  into  one  general  idea  a  sufficient  number  of  isolated  observations 
This  is  the  Induotive  method,  and  he  insists  upon  first  instrnotlng  science  scholars  in  this  way  befor 
permitting  the  use  of  the  reverse  operation,  viz,  deduction  from  the  "  laws  "  so  obtained  to  individua 


ing  comparisons  of  the  different  stages  of  development  of  the-  same  organism,  that  is 
to  say,  the  pupils  should  commence  the  study  of  natural  history.  At  the  same  time, 
in  studying  the  changes  which  bodies  experience  under  the  influence  of  such  forces 
as  do  not  affect  their  nature  or  substance,  the  domain  of  physics  is  reached.  Subse- 
quently, because  more  difficult  for  beginners,  comes  instruction  in  obser^'ing  the 
mutual  changes  of  their  substance  which  bodies  exert  upon  each  other  by  which 
their  nature  is  radically  altered,  and  here  begins  the  study  of  chemistry.  By  thus 
leading  the  pupil  in  an  orderly  manner  to  observe  the  various  changes  to  which  bodies 
are  svibjeot,  an  idea  is  obtained  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "nature"  (from 
nasci,  to  be  bom)  as  expressing  something  which  is  constantly  and  forever  springing 
into  being  and  constantly  changing  into  new  forms,  so  that  the  scholar  learns  to 
think  of  nature  as  a  whole  moved  and  quickened  by  internal  forces. 
£_Hand  in  hand  with  observation  goes  discipline  in  describing  the  things  observed.  J 
One  single  observation  accurately  made  is  of  more  value  than  a  thousand  anecdotes 
and  illustrations,  with  which  many  teachers  believe  they  ought  to  enliven  their  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  teacher,  however,  but  the  scholar  who  ought  to  make  the  de- 
scription of  the  things  under  observation,  that  is,  the  things  he  has  himself  observed, 
not  the  things  with  which  he  has  burdened  his  memory  without  observation.  Accurate 
description  (with  drawings,  if  possible)  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
observations,  and  besides  gives  students  a  correct  comprehension  of  words  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar,  or  by  leading  them  to  look  up  new  terms  enriches 
their  vocabulary  and  develops  a  versatility  in  the  use  of  language,  particularly  if  the 
teacher  is  strict  in  limiting  them  to  the  use  of  general  terms.  Practice  in  giving 
definitions  should  be  undertaken  at  the  same  time.  This  kind  of  scientific  teaching 
would  be  a  capital  aid  to  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  in  a  way  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute  ;  for  here  there  is  a  kind  of  direct  translation  out  oi  nature 
into  one's  own  speech.  In  fact  there  are  in  this  case  neither  words  nor  forms  of  sen- 
tences to  start  with,  and  the  authority  and  help  of  dictionaries  are -w^anting,  so  that 
the  student  has  to  rely  upon  himself  and  must  acquire  a  good  degree  of  independence  iu 
giving  his  ideas.  The  objection  that  the  same  end  could  be  reached  by  the  ordinary 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  as  an  accompaniment  to  natural  science  teaching  is 
not  a  ^ound  one,  because  the  teacher  of  languages  is  unfortunately  too  often  destitute 
of  the  necessary  material  knowledge,  and  is  often  also  ignorant  of  the  methodical  way 
of  schooling  the  mind  wliich  should  be'  followed  in  teaching  the  natural  sciences.  Of 
course  this  practice  in  giving  clear  descriptions  would  follow  the  progress  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  taught — from  the  easy  to  the  difficult — and  the  selection  of  material  for 
this  reason  also  ougjit  to  be  varied  as  much  as  possible.  After  scholars  have  learned 
to  understand  the  accurate  significance  of  words  by  the  method  above  sketched  out 
they  will  be  better  qualified  to  convey  their  own  ideas  in  a  simple  and  clear  way  to 
others,  and  also  understand  more  fully  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  to  them,  a  faculty 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  practical  life  as  well  as  an  essential  requisite  of  educa-- 
tion  in  general. 

("  Instruction  in  natural  science  should  also  be  a  training  iu  thinking.  Pupils  should 
be  led  to  form  general  ideas  or  laws  from  the  objects  of  study  and  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  them,  to  draw  conclusions  upon  the  causes  of  such  phenomena,  and  predict 
the  future  action  of  the  causes  they  have  learned  to  know.  In  this  way  not  only  a 
knowledge  but  also  an  understanding  of  nature  is  reached.)  If  the  young  student  is 
led  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  the  most  commonplace  natural  phenomena,  to  in- 
vestigate them  himself  and  compare  them  together  (as,  for  instance,  the  form,  color, 
and  smell  of  flowers,  the  color,  coverings,  and  structure  of  fruits  and  seeds,  the  form 
and  color  of  the  organs  of  animals,  &o.),  he  will  find  that  while  advancing  in  knowl- 
edge the  tediousness  of  having  to  learn  is  done  away  with  and  pleasure  takes  its 
place.  As  the  material  res.ult  of  this  side  of  teaching  natural  science,  the  convic- 
tion will  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  all  phenomena  are  governed  by 
fixed,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  laws. 


/  To  what  has  been  said  should  be  added  fe  few  words  about  teachers,  school  books, 
methods  aud  means  of  teaching,  inspectors,  and  natural  history  collections,  &cj 

The  teacher  of  natural  science  ought  to  have  the  necessary  special  scientific  school- 
iug  for  that  purpose.  In  no  department  of  instruction  is  it  less  permissible  to  teach 
authoritatively  than  in  this,  and  to  make  it  a  subordinate  branch  for  a  teacher  not 
specially  prepared  for  it  is  Often  worse  than  ito  provide  no  scientific  instruction  what- 
ever ;  for  the  teacher  must  not  only  be  master  of  the  material  he  teaches,  but  ought 
also  to  be  a  model  of  the  intellectual  training  he  tries  to  impart ;  he  should  have  the 
capacity  to  observe,  describe,  and  reason  accurately  about  the  material  of  study. 
In  order  to  give  his  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  incite  his  pupils  to  an  interested 
activity  in  their  studies,  it  is  indispensable  for  him  constantly  to  try  to  deyelop  his 
own  intellectual  powers  further,  and  continually  refresh  them  by  special  studies 
(which,  however,  should  not  be  introduced  into  the' school).  Not  only  should  every 
lesson  be  well  prepared,  but  after  every  lesson  the  teacher  should  give  himself  an 
account  of  the  result  of  his  instruction,  and,  in  case  of  ill  success,  he  should  ascribe 
its  cause  to  himself  rather  than  to  his  pupils,  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes  in  future.  One 
of  the  commonest  faults  of  teachers  is  that  in  order  to  get  on  with  their  pupils  as 
fast  as  possible  they  themselves  describe  the  objects  or  phenomena  under  considera- 
tion and  derive  laws  from  them,  instead  of  allowing  the  scholars  to  do  so.  They 
predigest,  in  other  words,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intellectual  food  which  they  ought 
to  allow  the  scholars  to  attack  for  themselves,  subject  to  control  and  correction  only. 
A  science  teacher  should  be  able  to  show  his  pupils  how  to  give  graphic  reprodpctious 
of  what  they  have  learned.  Whatever  drawing  plight  be  necessary  for  this  purpose 
should  not  however  be  presented  ready  made  to  scholars,  but  should  be  drawn  by 
the  teacher  on  the  large  scale  on  the  slate  or  board  before  their  eyes.  If  the 
teacher,  besides  his  instiliotiou  proper,  has  to  furnish  the  material  for  study  (e.  g., 
plants,  &c.),  prepare  demonstrations,  lead  excursions  into  the  field,  and  have  charge 
of  the  natural  history  collections  of  the  scholars,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  burden  is 
laid  upon  him,  which  is  all  the  greater  because  natural  science  teaching  is  by  itself 
more  fatiguing  than  other  branches,  since  it  requires  the  guidance  of  each  individual 
scholar,  and  because  the  attention  of  the  teacher  must  be  divided  between  the  difter- 
ent  scholars,  the  material  for  demonstration,  and  the  progress  of  the  instruction. 
Crhe  natural  science  school  book  should  be  used  only  as  a  book  of  reference  in  re- 
viewing, as  a  means  of  sa,ving  writing,  for  recalling  to  memory  the  things  observed 
in  the  course  of  study,  as  a  help  in  looking  up  mod«s  of  expression,  and  particularly 
as  a  general  model.)  It  should  remain  closed  while  teaching  is  going  on.  It  ought, 
above  all,  to  be  inwery  respect  up  to  the  times  in  its  subject  matter,  and  while  being 
as  brief  as  possible  it  should  afford  an  accurate  and  complete  selection  of  topics.  It 
woxild  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  school  book  were  made  a  transcript  of  the  course  of 
teaching.  It  ought  therefore  to  have  a  systematic  and  not  a  methodical  arrangement, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  it  would  serve  as  a  general  summary  of  the  observa- 
tions and  inductions  made  by  the  scholars.  It  is  indispensable  for  scholars  to  prepare 
their  own  descriptions  and  drawings  and  work  up  their  notes  in  the  form  of  small 
treatises  or  dissertations  notwithstanding  a  simultaneous  use  of  the  school  book. 

Methods  of  instruction  are  generally  faulty  in  aiming  at  n  practical  training  for 
some  business  career  at  a  stage  whore  a  general  training  of  the  mind  is  the  first  essen- 
tial, and  in  attributing  too  much  weight  to  systematic  instruction.  The  proper 
plan  of  instruction  is  to  make  at  the  outset  demands  which  all  the  scholars  can  meet,' 
and  not  to  lead  a  few  qualified  scholars  to  a  higher  mark.  The  real  master  is 
the  one  who  restricts  the  scope  of  the  labors  of  his  pupils  but  is  able  to  bring  them 
all  to  the  limit  he  has  sot.  By  placing  his  requirements  upon  them  too  high  he  antici- 
pates the  aim  of  the  higher  schools,  and  the  indigestibility  of  the  material  dulls  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  and  disturbs  the  quit^t  development  of  their  thinking  powers,  or 
a  too  early  maturity  maltos  Ihem  indifl'ereut  to  further  eflbrt. 
In  this  department  of  instruction/no  repeating  from  memory  things  not  observed 


by  the  students  themselves  and  no  mere  reproduction  of  school  book  information 
should  be  asked  for' either  in  the  examinations  or  by  insjiectors.^  Stereotyped  ques- 
tions and  answersgive  no  satisfaction,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  have  the  scholars  give 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  them  in  their  own  language,  and  not  that  of  their 
teachers  or  school  books.  The  inspector  should  look  not  so  much  at  the  variety  of 
information  the  scholars  possess  as  at  their  ability  and  skill  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
It  is  not  so  desirable  for  scholars  to  know  many  things  as  to  thoroughly  master  and 
consider  from  all  sides  the  limited  amount  of  knowledge  they  have  already  acquired. 
Moreover,  the  inspector  should  see  to  it  that  the  phenomena  of  every  day  life  and  the 
common  objects  of  nature  are  used  as  material  for  ijraotioe  iu  observation.  Instead  of 
permitting  scholars  to  report"iipon  out-of-the-way  things  which  they  haveneverseen 
themselves,  he  should  see  whether  thej'  know  how  to  treat  objects,  whether  known 
to  them  or  new,  which  they  have  actually  observed.  He  will  have  occasion  to  notice 
that  very  often  a  scholar  who  makes  an  excellent  showing  where  his  knowledge  has 
come  from  memorizing  without  observation,  is  unable  to  recognize  an  object  sub- 
mitted to  him  even  if  he  has  already  described  it  from  the  text  book.  Acting  upon 
the  hints  above  given,  inspectors  are  recommended  to  notice  how  text  books  are  used 
in  teaching,  how  the  demonstrations  are  carried  out,  whether  and  in  what  way  the 
material  and  verbal  errors  of  the  pupils  are  corrected  by  the  teachers,  whether  teachers 
make  their  pupils  speak  only  in  general  terms,  and  finally  what  sort  of  dissertations 
or  treatises  the  scholars  have  made  aside  from  the  text  book. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  every  school  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  col- 
lection of  material  and  apparatus  for  demonstration.  Too  much  demonstration  should 
not  be  allowed  at  one  time,  but  no  lesson  ought  to  pass  without  laying  before  the 
scholars  the  things  which  they  are  studying.  Every  scholar  should  be  furnished  with 
a  good  lens  for  studying  more  closely  very  small  objects.  This  lens  will  also  prove 
useful  in  many  ways  in  after  life. 

It  is  advisable  to  begin  instruction  in  scientific  observation  with  plants,  because 
every  scholar  can  bring  with  him  into  school  a  perfectly  good  specimen  of  some  of 
the  numerous  plants  abbut  him.  The  species  to  be  studied  must  be  carefully  selected 
feom  the  great  number  at  disposal,  so  as  to  make  a  beginning  with  the  simplest  and 
plainest  forms,  and  bring  in  representatives  of  all  the  principal  groups  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  would  be  advantageous  in  this  connection  to  select  specimens  of 
useful  and  poisonous  plants  for  study,  whereby  the  sentiments  of  those  who  demand 
a  practical  tendency  in  scientific  teaching  would  be  regarded.  Inasmuch  as  instruc- 
tion in  botany  is  limited  to  summer,  plenty  of  fresh  material  is  always  at  hand.  But 
it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  have  a  herbarium  of  the  plants  and  vegetable  products 
of  the  region,  so  that  at  the  general  review  later  in  the  year  the  scholars  can  have 
furnished  them  whatever  details  they  may  have  forgotten. 

As  a  rule  specimens  of  animals  and  minerals  cannot  be  brought  into  the  school  room 
by  the  scholars,  nor  can  every  scholar  be  provided  with  a  specimen.  Iu  such  cases 
one  illustration  must  serve  for  demonstration  for  the  whole  class,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  large,  too  well  drawn,  and  too  distinct.  Moreover,  the  school  can  have  a  toler- 
ably large  collection  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  insects,  snails,  &c.,  kept  iu  small 
glass  cases  that  can  be  distributed  to  the  scholars  during  the  recitation.  Of  such  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  apparatus  as  cannot  be  provided  in  their  natural  condition,  the 
school  should  have  as  large  and  attractive  representations  as  possible.  In  addition 
to  these  natural  objects,  apparatus,  and  pictures,  some  technical,  microscopical,  and 
anatomical  preparations  should  be  added,  and,  if  possible,  an  aquarium,  some  house 
plants,  &c.  This  collection  need  not  be  large  and  cumbersome,  for  a  small  but  good 
selection  of  as  striking  and  consequently  of  as  interesting  specimens  as  possible,  pref- 
erably of  ourmost  ordinary  domestic  species,  will  be  of  the  most  service  and  least  cost. 
Such  a  collection  should  only  contain  representations  for  illustrating  the  principal 
systematic  groups,  the  colors  and  forms  of  animals  at  different  stages  of  life  and  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  for  showing  the  relation  between  form,  color,  and  abode  of  ani- 


mals.  A  few  exotics  would  serve  to  show  the  differences  between  organisms  of  other 
lands  and  of  our  own.  The  collection  may  also  contain  specimens  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  technical  importance,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  the  important  parts  of 
animals  and  plants  (such  as  fruits,  skeletons,  skulls),  animal  dwellings,  &c.  Arti- 
cles sent  to  schools  by'  private  individuals  in  order  that  posterity  may  r6ad  the  names 
of  the  donors  on  the  labels  generally  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  take  up  valuable 
space. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  proper  authorities  of  the  canton  to  make  lists  of  the 
articles  needed  at  each  school,  make  it  obligatory  to  supply  them,  and  Inform  the 
teachers  where  they  can  obtain  them  of  good  quality  and  at  the  least  cost.  If  pur- 
chases were  made  in  common  the  collections  could  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  cost. 
The  expense  should  not  deter  the  boards  from  making  such  purchases,  for  these  means 
of  teaching  are  just  as  important  to  schools  as  the  other  appurtenances,  such  as  the 
school-houses,  the  benches,  &c.  At  any  rate  the  teachers  themselves,  with  the  aid  of 
their  scholars,  friends  of  the  school,  hunters,  foresters,  farmers,  &c.,  can  add  to  the 
collection  many  instructive  objects  without  any  expense  of  money.  In  this  way  the 
complete  natural  history  of  every  locality  can  be  illustrated.  And  such  a  collection 
will  be  of  scientific  value,  particularly  if  it  is  properly  arranged  and  named  with  the 
help,  perhaps,  of  kindly  disposed  scientific  men,  and  in  this  case  it  will  aid  the  scholars 
in  arranging  their  own  collections.  For  these  purposes,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
a  constant  source  of  instruction,  the  collection  should  be  always  accessible,  if  not  in 
the  school  room  itself,  where  it  would  be  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt,  at  any  rate  in  an 
adjoining  room  well  lighted  and  provided  with  neat  glass  cases  for  containing  the 
specimens. 

Natural  history  teaching  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  scholars  were  compelled 
to  make  small  collections  of  their  own — not  formal  museums,  but  limited  collec- 
tions of  typical  specimens  of  the  commonest  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  of  the 
neighborhood,  especially  of  such  objects  as  have  been  studied  and  can  be  easily  pre- 
pared by  the  scholars  themselves  (this  would  exclude  all  stuffed  animals).  Such  col- 
lections could,  of  course,  be  enlarged  by  articles  brought  by  relatives  or  friends  who 
have  travelled  abroad,  or  which  might  even  be  purchased  occasionally  for  trifling  sums. 
Any  one  object  in  such  a  collection  (e.  g.,  aleaf  or  a  specimen  of  a  mineral)  can  be  repeat- 
edly figured  by  the  scholars  from  different  points  of  view,  and  so  give  occasion  for  the 
habit  of  a  thorough,  many  sided  study  of  even  a  common  thing.  At  the  same  time 
these  collections  give  practice  in  determining  (classifying)  and  arranging  specimens. 
They  afford  recreation  to  the  whole  body,  and  particularly  to  the  eye,  which  has  to 
accommodate  itself  to  distance  while  collecting  in  the  open  air,  and  so  finds  relief 
from  the  close  attention  of  the  school  room.  So,  also,  if  scholars  prepare  the  boxes 
and  cases  for  preserving  their  specimens,  they  acquire  dexterity  and  adroitness. 
This  kind  of  work,  which  requires  much  time,  may  be  put  off  until  vacation  in  order 
not  to  interfere  with  other  branches  of  study.  The  school  will  aid  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing scholars  make  natural  history  collections  by  plauniug  little  excursions,  placing 
utensils  and  apparatus  for  making  the  collections  at  tho  disposal  of  the  scholars,  and 
permitting  them  to  determine  and  arrange  their  collect  ious  in  the  school  museum 
with  the  help  and  under  the  control  of  the  teachers.  The  latter  must  take  care  that 
making  collections  does  not  bocomea  rage  with  the  pupils,  and  all  tendency  to  cruelty 
must  be  checked. 

Objections  to  this  practice  of  making  oolleotions,  on  the  ground  that  it  requires  too 
much  time,  money,  and  labor,  and  turns  scholars  nwuy  from  other  branches  of  study, 
arc  unfounded.  The  recreation  it  allords  renders  schoiaa-s  all  the  more  willing  to  turn 
to  Other  studies  with  fresh  invigoration.  Parents  also  who  at  first  look  askance  at 
this  mode  of  study  soon  become  favorably  disposed  to  it  as  soon  as  they  find  out  how 
decidedly  it  sharpens  the  perceptions  of  their  children,  develops  their  capabilities, 
increases  their  enjoyment  of  life  and  of  nature,  and  also  has  a  healthy  moral  effect  in 
taking  thorn  away  from  fatiguing  parades  and  other  more  hurtful  pastimes.    Every 


teacTierwho  understands  Low  to  direct  the  activity  of  his  scholars  in  this  respect  into 
good  paths  ■will  earn  the  thanks  of  their  parents  and  their  own  in  later  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  manner  of  collecting  pointed  out  in  the  discourse 
a  model  of  a  collection  made  hy^soholars  of  different  schools  was  shown  the  assembly. 
Every  school  should  have  such  a  model.    It  consisted  of — 

(1)  A  morphological  herbarium  and  a  collection  of  fruits  and  seeds  made  by  a  scholar 
of  the  first  class  of  the  canton  school  in  Aarau. 

(2)  A  small  zoological  collection  of  a  scholar  of  the  second  class  of  the  canton  school 
in  Aarau.  • 

(3)  A  collection  of  models  of  crystals  in  gypsum  made  by  a  scholar  of  the  third  class 
of  the  canton  school  in  Aarau. 

(4)  A  mineralogical  collection  made  by  a  third  class  of  the  canton  school  in  Aarau. 

(5)  A  small  local  geognostio  collection  made  by  the  scholars  of  a  fourth  class  of  the 
canton  school  in  Aarau. 

(6)  Models  of  a  mineralogical,  rock,  and  geognostio  collection  for  a  secondary  school, 
which  with  some  modifications  might  be  collected  by  scholars  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes. 

All  the  collections  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be  of  excellent  service  to 
the  school  in  natural  history  studies.  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  and  6  are  in  suitable  chests  made 
by  the  scholars,  and  every  collection  is  in  a  specially  constructed  box  so  that  it  can 
be  packed  up  and  shipped  with  safety. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  November  3j»1882. 
Among  the  most  engrossing  topics  of  educational  interest  at  the  present  day  are 
the  numerous  questions  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  women. 
I  am  called  upon  to  give  the  experience  in  this  connection  in  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world.     Eeports  of  very  interesling  and  successful  improvements  in  Sweden 
have  recently  come  to  hand,  a  summary  of  which  is  hereby  submitted. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  SWEDEN. 


Until  the  early  part  of  this  century  tbe  education  of  womeu  had  preserved  an  ex- 
clusively private  character  in  Sweden.  The  rich  families  of  the  aristocracy  intrusted 
the  education  of  their  daughters  to  governesses,  and  the  middle  classes  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances had  recourse  to  private  schools  established  in  the  cities  or  the  country. 
These  schools  were  always  in  charge  of  women,  and  were  ordinarily  combined  with 
accommodations  for  boarding  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pupils.  A  certain  number 
of  women  received  in  this  way  a  relatively  good  education,  considering  the  demands 
-of  the  times,  but  the  great  majority,  even  among  the  educated  classes,  were  content 
with  very  elementary  instruction.  According  to  the  ideas  then  in  vogue,  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  for  women  to  devote  themselves  much  to  study ;  it  was  enough  for  them 
to  know  bow  to  manage  their  domestic  affairs  properly  and  to  appear  well  in  society. 
In  the  private  boarding  schools  the  principal  aim  was  to  enable  the  scholars  to  carry 
■on  a  conversation  in  foreign  languages,  especially  French.  Music,  painting,  and' 
fancy  work  held  a  subordinate  place.  Religious  instruction  was  generally  given  by  a 
clergyman  and  embraced  as  a  minimum  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  catechumens.  The  study  of  history,  geography,  and  mathematics  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms,  and  there  was  no  (question  of  natural  sciences. 

Between  the  years  1820  and  18IW  the  need  of  public  establishments  for  young  girls 
began  to  be  felt.  In  1826  a  merchant  of  Gothemburg,  M.  Jonas  Kjellberg,  be- 
queathed to  that  city  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns  (about  |13,500),  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
That  institution  was  opened  in  1835 ;  it  has  received  additional  gifts  at  different 
times  from  the  Kjellberg  family,  and  is  still  in  operation  under  the  name  of  "The 
Kjellberg  School."  In  1831  there  was  opened  at  Stockholm,  through  the  efforts  of 
Bishop  Walliu,  a  new  school  for  the  education  of  women,  which  was  designed  to  en- 
able young  girls  to  acquire  the  same  serious  and  substantial  instruction  boys  received 
in  the  public  schools.  This  establishment  is  still  in  existence,  under  the  name  of 
■"The  Wallin  School."  It  is  a  strictly  private  institution.  All  the  measures  tend- 
ing to  elevate  the  instruction  of  women  could  not,  however,  attain  their  complete 
<levelopment  without  government  aid  in  providing  capable  teachers.  A  vigorous  im- 
pulse in  this  direction  was  given  by  a  number  of  professors  and  men  of  learning, 
interested  in  the  education  of  women,  who  organized  at  Stockholm,  in  the  winter  of 
1858-'59,  a  course  of  higher  instruction  for  adult  females.  Many  of  their  scholars 
were  already  teachers  and  others  wished  to  prepare  themselves  for  that  vocation. 
From  that  moment  the  government  took  the  movement  in  hapd.  The  first  normal 
schools  for  female  teachers  of  primary  schools  were  opened  in  1860  and  the  normal 
school  for  female  teachers  of  secondary  schools  was  opened  at  Stockholm  in  1861. 
Now  there  are  5  government  normal  schools  for  female  teachers  of  primary  schools 
and  7  for  males.  More  than  half  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  women 
who,  for  the  most  part,  have  charge  of  the  lower  primary  schools.  The  principal 
object  of  the  superior  normal  school  for  female  teachers  is  to  train  private  teachers, 
that  is,  governesses,  as  well  as  mistresses  of  higher  girls'  schools.  At  present  it  gradu- 
ates twenty  or  twenty-five  such  teachers  annually. 
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It  was  only  after  the  establishment  of  these  normal  schools  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  secondary  schools  for  girls  could  be  started  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  In 
1866  the  Swedish  Diet  asked  the  government  to  inquire  what  occasion  there  was  for 
establishing  other  public  institutions  for  women  besides  tlie  normal  schools  above 
mentioned  and  to  submit  any  project  that  might  be  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 
national  congress.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter,  which 
submitted  a  very  interesting  report,  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  for  young  girls.  Acting  upon  the  conclusions  of  this  report,  the  gov- 
ernment asked  the  assistance  of  the  Diet  for  the  foundation  of  such  schools,  but  that 
body  refused  its  assent,  regarding  the  demands  upon  it  satisfied  by  its  support  of  the 
existing  secondary  schools  for  boys,  which  were  public  establishments  in  which  in- 
struction was  given  almost  gratis.  Girls'  schools  being  of  a  private  nature,  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  aid  them  by  annual  appropriations,  which  should  be  directed  so 
as  to  secure  gratuitous  instruction  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  girls.  About  .50,000 
crowns  (about  $13,500)  are  now  paid  annually  in  this  way  to  secondary  schools  for  girls, 
which  are  required  in  return  to  give  instruction  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  girls  free, 
and  to  others  for  tuition  fees  not  exceeding  50  crowns  each  per  annum.  This  subsidy 
must  be  renewed  every  three  years  on  application  from  the  schools,  accompanied  with 
full  information  as  to  the  management  of  the  school,  the  plan  of  studies,  programmes 
of  studies,  &c. ;  in  short,  with  complete  statistics  of  the  status  of  the  schools. 

The  total  number  of  girls'  high  schools  in  Sweden  is  now  between  60  and  70.  Only 
one  belongs  to  the  government,  namely,  the  practice  school  attached  to  the  Superior 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  high  schools  and  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  scholars  of  the  normal  school  of 
attending  the  school  exercises  and  of  taking  part  in  them,  so  as  to  get  practice  in 
teaching.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  girls'  schools  are  municipal  institutions  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  localities  where  the  district  or  community  has  not  estab- 
lished such  schools,  intelligent  and  educated  or  tolerably  wealthy  private  individuals 
have  joined  together  for  that  purpose.  Generally  they  contribute  a  considerable  sum 
at  the  outset  to  start  the  institution,  and  guarantee  additional  amonntsin  ca^e  of  need. 
The  greater  part  of  these  schools  receive  aid  from  the  district  in  which  they  are 
placed  or  from  business  concerns  in  the  neighborhood,  and  some  from  the  general 
council  of  the  province.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  gradually  become  purely  com- 
munity or  district  schools,  and  will  eventually  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  municipal- 
ities. The  other  half  of  the  girls'  high  schools  are  exclusively  private,  and  are  estab- 
lished wherever  they  can  be  supported  by  the  tuition  fees.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Kjellberg  school  at  Gothemburg,  all  the  institutions  for  the  superior  education  of 
women  receive  tuition  fees.  In  this  respect  ihey  differ  from  all  the  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Whereas  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  intrust  the  education  of  girls  to  women  ex- 
clusively, nearly  one-half  of  these  modern  girls'  high  schools  have  male  directors  as 
•well  as  female,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  direotore  (male  and  female),  their  teach- 
ers are  women.  Professors  in  special  branches  are  called  in  to  give  instruction  in  the 
schools,  but  they  are  not  attached  to  the  teaching  corps. 

The  annual  expenses  of  a  school  of  about  one  hundred  scholars  are  from  ten  thousand 
to  twelve  thousand  crowns  (12,700  to  $3,240).  At  Gothemburg  the  "  new  high  school 
for  young  girls,"  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-live  pupils,  costs  25,000  crowns 
($6,750)  against  40,000  crowns  ($10,800)  for  the  two  establishments  at  Stockholm 
(the  Wallin  School  and  the  young  girls'  lyoenm),  which  have  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars  each. 

The  directress  of  such  a  school  receives  a  salary  of  1,200  crowns  a  year  besides  fire 
and  lodging.  In  some  localitiis  the  amount  is  larger,  reaching  2,000  crowns  ($540) in 
some  institutions  in  Stockholm  aud  2,500  crowns  ($675)  in  Gothemburg.  The  direc- 
tors receive  better  pay.     The  largest  salary  at  present  is  5,500  crowns  ($1,485).    The 


salary  of  the  other  female  teachers  ranges  from  1,000  to  1,200  crowns,  and  more.  The 
professors  are  paid  for  their  special  labors  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  crowns  an  hour. 

The  normal  school  teachers  are  the  best  paid.  There  are  nine  of  them  at  the  nor- 
mal schools  for  female  teachers  of  primary  schools,  and  four  at  the  Superior  Normal 
School  at  Stocltholm  with  the  practice  school  annexed.  These  ladies  are  paid  by  the 
government  and  receive  1,500  crowns  ($400)  in  the  lower  class  and  3,500  crowns  (|1945) 
in  the  upper.    Every  five  years  the  salary  is  increased  by  a  bonus  of  500  crowns. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  designed  to  give  girls  an  education 
comparable,  so  far  as  solidity  is  concerned,  to  that  which  boys  receive  in  secondary 
schools.  One  advantaf;e  of  the  somewhat  superficial  instruction  of  the  old  fashioned 
boarding  school  was  that  there  was  no  danger  of  overworking  the  scholars,  and  that 
a  practical,  if  simple,  end  was  always  kept  in  view,  viz,  that  of  training  the  pupils 
to  appear  well  in  society.  The  new  schools  are  open  to  the  objections  often  made 
against  high  schools  for  boys,  that  they  furnish  too  great  a  variety  of  matter  and  ex- 
act an  excess  of  work  from  the  students.  Still,  the  object  of  education  is  to  develop 
the  intellectual  faculties  in  all  directions,  and  this  should  be  the  aim  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  present  day.  An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  education  given  in 
these  girls'  high  schools  in  Sweden  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  programme  of 
subjects  taught  in  one  of  them,  which  is  substantially  a  representative  one.  The  fig- 
ures oi  the  table  give  the  numbet  of  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  of  study  by  each  of 
the  classes. 


Snb.jeota. 


Eeligion 

Swedish  language  . 
Trencli  language  .. 
G-erman  language  . 
Bngllsli  language 

Geograpliy 

History 

Mathematics 

Natural  sciences  . . 

Calligraphy 

Drawing 

Fancy  work 

Singing 

Gymnaatios  


Total  . 


m 


28i 


28i 


Classes. 


3  3 

4  I      3 
6  5 


1    I 


30i       30i 


30i 


20 
27 
43 
14 

9- 
11 
18 
23 
12 

7 

15. 
15 

8 
12 

231 


These  studies  are  all  obligatory  in  the  three  lower  classes ;  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  classes  fancy  work  is  optional ;  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  one  of  the  foreigni 
languages  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  well  as  geometry  and  drawing ;  singing  and  gym- 
nastics are  elective  in  these  two  classes.  Frenchis  the  foreignlanguagemost  in  demand. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  country,  however,  and  in  some  cities,  the  schools  commence 
with  German,  and  one  of  them  gives  English  a  prominent  place.  The  fact  that  German 
occupies  the  leading  place  in  secondary-schools  for  boys  may  account  for  its  compara- 
tive popularity  in  girls'  schools,  but  in  the  majority  of  them  French  holds  its  sway  and 
has  increased  in  popularity  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  age  for  admission  to  these  high  schools  for  girls  is  generally  fixed  at  nine  years, 
as  in  the  boys'  schools.  Most  of  the  girls'  schools  have  a  preparatory  department 
which  embraces  three  classes  for  children  from  six  to  nine  years.    It  will  appear  from 


the  programme  of  studies  that  obligatory  instruction  is,  strictly  speaking,  limited  to 
the  first  six  classes;  consequently  obligatory  studies  are  confined  to  a  penod  ending 
with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  pupil's  age.  A  certain  liberty  of  choice  of  studies  exists 
already  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  schools,  and  this  liberty  will  probably  be  extended 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  scholars  and  others  concerned.  In  this  way  ad- 
ditional studies  of  an  advanced  nature  have  already  been  introduced  into  or  grafted 
upon  the  regular  curriculum,  and  a  line  is  being  drawn  between  the  schools  proper 
and  the  course  of  study  for  adult  young  women. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
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PLANTING  TREES  IN  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


Department  op  the  Inteeiok,  Btjeeau  of  Education, 

WashinffUm,  April  9,  1883. 

The  advisability  of  adorning  school  grounds  by  planting  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school-house  has  frequently  been  dwelt  upon  by  educational 
writers  and  architects  and  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the  publications  of 
this  Office.  Abroad  the  subject  has  generally  received  a  greater  share  of  the  attention 
its  importance  demands  than  in  this  country,  and  in  Austria  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
pupils  are  developed  by  means  of  their  own  contributions  in  beautifying  the  school 
grounds  through  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  several  States  of  the 
American  Union,  however,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  among  school  officers  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  effective  means  of  culture  and  to  foster  a  spirit  in  the  community 
which  will  facilitate  the  operation  of  laws  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting 
and  the  protection  of  trees;  in  Connecticut,  especially,  the  late  energetic  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  inaugurated  a  movement  which  is  im- 
proving the  surroundings  of  schools  in  the  rural  districts  almost  beyond  recognition,  and 
in  West  Virginia  the  commendable  efforts  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  have  resulted  in  similar  improvements.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Peaslee,  city  superintendent  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  direction,  has  also  been 
especially  successful. 

Many  considerations  of  an  obviously  persuasive  character  may  readily  be  adduced  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  tree  planting,  whether  the  subject  be  looked  at  from  an  economi- 
cal, a  sanitaiy,  or  an  Besthetic  standpoint,  and  in  the  excited  interest  with  reference  to 
this  subject  which  characterized  the  centennial  year  they  were  vigorously  urged  and 
favorably  received.  Trees,  moreover,  axe  largely  planted  with  a  view  to  benefit  pos- 
terity, and  advantages  may  accrue  that  were  not  at  all  foreseen  by  the  original  planter. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Evelyn's  Sylva,  published  in 
1664.  Evelyn's  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  introducing  ornamental  plantations  into 
England,  but  they  eventually  resulted  in  supplying  her  at  an  opportune  moment  with 
the  timber  needed  in  the  construction  of  the  navy  by  means  of  which  she  maintained 
here  supremacy  at  sea  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  writer  of  the  accompanying  letter.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  chief  of  the  forestry 
division  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  gentleman  whose  unusual  attainments 
and  wide.experience  in  the  science  of  arboriculture  peculiarly  entitle  him  to  be  heard. 

JOHN  EATOlJ, 

Commissioner. 
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PLANTING  TREES  IN  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


Washington,  March  27, 1883. 
Sib  :  Having  been  often  asked  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  tree  planting  upon  gionnda 
adjacent  to  school-houses  and  other  educational  institutions,  I  deem  it  proper  to  submit 
to  you  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  which,  if  thought  suitable,  might  be  recommended 
by  you  to  those  having  charge  of  the  property  of  these  establishments.  Besides  answer- 
ing the  inquiries  now  pending,  and  thus  relieving  me  fl:om  the  care  of  separate  reply, 
the  suggestions,  supported  by  your  recommendation,  might  lead  to  planting  upon  these 
groxmds  in  many  places  where  the  intention  had  not  previously  been  entertained,  and 
the  benefits  as  well  in  the  direct  effect  secured  from  actual  plantation  as  indirectly  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  rural  ornament  and  homestead  improvement  might  be  assured. 

QENEEAL  CONSIDEEATIONS.  / 

There  are  some  points  to  be  considered  &t  the  outset  which  apply  to  all  situations  and 
to  every  case  that  may  arise.  Trees  planted  adjacent  to  schooft-houses,  academies,  and 
the  like  will  be  exceptionally  liable  to  injxiry  from  the  thoughtless  or  possibly  the  ma- 
licious acts  of  children,  to  prevent  which  they  must  be  carefdlly  taught  the  necessity  of 
letting  them  alone;  and  incidentally  they  should  be  told  how  important  it  is,  not  only 
with  the  trees  that  may  be  set  upon  their  school-house  grounds,  but  upon  plantations 
generally,  whether  for  ornament  or  profit,  that  they  should  be  guarded  from  injuries  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  perhaps  no  iiyury  to  which  trees  in  front  of  a  school-house  are  more  exposed 
than  that  of  being  wounded  or  broken  down  through  use  as  hitching  posts  for  horses. 
To  prevent  this,  there  should  be  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  strong  posts  for  this  use; 
and  as  a  further  protection  there  should  be  a  bar  outside  of  the  outer  line  of  trees  and  a 
separate  guard  around  every  tree,  at  least  until  the  trees  have  grown  to  a  size  that  wiU 
render  this  protection  no  longer  needed. 

In  starting  groves  of  trees,  it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  sow  or  plant  the  seeds  where  the 
trees  are  to  remain;  but  in  no  case  will  this  be  possible  in  the  plantations  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  trees  used  must  be  first  started,  and  should  be  grown  to  as  great  a  size  as 
practicable  before  they  are  set.  To  secure  success  they  should  be  selected  from  nursery 
plantations  or  from  those  that  have  sprung  up  in  open  places,  such  as  the  seedling  trees 
along  fences,  so  that  there  maybe  an  aJnmdanee  of  the  small  fibrous  roots.  Without  this 
precaution  they  -flTll  be  very  liable  to  fail.  It  should  be  further  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
the  roots  are  much  ^posed  to  the  sun  or  to  a  cold  or  drying  wind  their  vitality  may  be 
soon  lost.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  if  th^  are  brought  from  an  adjoining  place  and 
planted  immediately,  to  retain  as  much  soU  among  them  aa  possible,  and  to  prefer  a  damp 
and  cloudy  day.  By  placing  the  roots  of  the  tiees  as  soon  as  they  are  drawn  from  the 
ground  upon  a  coarse  strong  sheet  of  canvas,  and  binding  this  around  them,  this  object 
may  be  best  secured.  Straw  or  moss,  a  little  dampened,  wiU  serve  this  purpose  very 
well,  and  sometimes  the  trees  may  be  set  in  a  box  or  barrel  with  some  of  the  better  soU 
in  which  they  grew,  for  their  removal.  Sometimes  trees  can  be  removed  in  winter  with 
great  advantage  by  digging  a  trench  around  them  in  the  fell  and  allowing  the  earth  to 
reeze,  so  that  a  disk,  including  the  tree  and  its  roots,  may  be  removed  entire. 
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It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  transplanting  of  large  trees  is  ^  difacult, 
uncertain,  and  expensive  process,  and  that  as  a  general  rtde,  for  the  plantations  nnder 
notice,  the  largest  size  should  not  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter.  Trees  of  half  this 
thickness  would  be  much  less  likely  to  fail,  and  would  in  five  years  probably  outgrow 
the  larger  ories,  but  they  would  need  a  little  more  protection  at  first  and  might  not  be 
as  much  respected  as  their  ' '  big  brothers. "  If  of  the  laiger  size,  they  might  need  brac- 
ing with  wires  to  prevent  them  from  being  swayed  by  the  winds  until  their  roots  are 
well  started.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wires  from  cutting  into 
the  trees,  by  placing  blocks  of  wood  around  the  places  where  the  wires  are  fastened,  and 
by  providiog  that  the  growth  at  that  place  is  not  too  much  obstructed  whUe  they  remain. 
In  taking  up  a  tree  we  should  avoid  cutting  off  the  large  roots  too  near  the  trunk.  They 
should  be  carefully  followed  out  to  a  convenient  distance,  and  in  setting  them  again, 
they  should  have  space  enough  provided  without  bending  them.  Besides  the  gain  in 
nutrition  thus  secured  by  the  tree,  we  have  by  this  means  an  additional  security  in  tlie 
bracing  and  support  secured  by  a  broad  base  and  steady  "anchorage."  The  ends  of 
broken  roots  should  be  cut  off  smooth  before  the  tree  is  planted. 

The  holes  for  the  trees  should  be  always  made  before  the  trees  are  brought  on  the 
ground.  They  should  be  somewhat  larger  and  deeper  than  those  needed  in  common 
planting  on  private  lands,  because  it  is  desirable  to  givethe  trees  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity at  the  start.  The  surface  soil,  being  generally  the  best,  should  be  thrown  up  on 
one  side,  and  the  poorer  soil  from  below  on  the  other.  In  filling  in,  the  better  soil 
shonld  be  retumod  first,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  roots.  In  hard  clayey  soUs  great  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  digging  the  holes  in  the  fell,  so  that  the  earth  may  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  through  the  winter.  The  holes  jnight  be  loosely  covered  with  boards  when 
necessary.  If  the  soil  be  somewhat  steiile,  a  wagon-load  of  rich  loam,  compost,  or  wood's 
earth,  placed  below  and  around  the  roots,  would  be  the  cheapest  means  for  insuring 
success.  In  applying  manures  care  should  be  taken  that  they  he  placed  below  and  near, 
but  not  in  contact  with  the  roots.^  In  setting  the  tree  it  should  be  placed  a  trifle  deeper 
than  it  stood  before,  the  roots  should  be  spread  out  so  that  none  are  doubled,  and  fine 
rich  sou  should  be  carefully  sifted  iu  among  them  so  as  to  fiU  every  space.  Sometimes 
the  roots  are  dipped  in  a  tub  containing  a  thin  mud  of  rich  soil  before  they  are  set 
In  any  event,  unless  the  soil  is  evidently  damp  enough,  the  trees  should  be  well  watered 
as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  this  process  in  dry  seasons  shonld  be  repeated  from  time 
to  time  through  the  first  and  second  years.  If  it  be  a  very  dry  soil,  this  watering  shonld 
be  continued  longer,  and  this  is  a  service  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  scholars  with  great 
propriety,  but  should  not  be  overdone.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  down  aronnd  the 
roots  to  give  them  a  firm  hold.  In  the  light  porous  soil  of  the  prairies  it  can  scarcely  be 
too  firmly  trodden  down,  as  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes  before  setting,  as  on  the  top 
after  the  tree  is  planted.  The  surface  should  not  be  rounded  up  aronnd  the  trees,  at 
least  no  more  than  to  allow  for  settling,  and  the  tree,  when  well  established,  should  have 
the  sou  around  it  on  the  level  or,  if  anything,  a  little  below  the  general  surface.  In 
shovelling  paths  in  the  snow,  it  is  well  to  heap  it  up  around  the  trees  in  winter,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  starting  prematurely  in  spring. 

The  fresh  surface  around  a  newly  planted  tree,  if  in  a  dry  climate,  should  be  mulched 
by  a  covering  of  straw,  leaves,  or  of  wood  chips,  the  last  being  always  a  proper  surface- 
dressing  around  young  trees.  If  the  soil  is  not  otherwise  covered  as  above,  it  shonld  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass  untU  the  trees  are  weU  started,  and  it  should  be  pre- 
vented from  baking  by  occasionally  raking  or  hoeing  the  surface  lightly,  especially  m  a 
dry  time.  If  the  grounds  are  naturally  wet,  they  should  be  properly  drained.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  where  irrigation  is  possible  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  of  the  arid  type, 
this  may  be  the  only  means  for  makinig  trees  survive. 

In  taking  up  a  tree  for  transplanting,  a  part  of  the  roots  wUl  necessarily  be  left  in  the 
ground.    It  is  in  many  cases  necessary  to  shorten  the  branches,  so  that  a  due  balance 


may  be  maintained  between  the  foliage  and  the  roots,  for  as  a  rule  the  trees  with  most 
■vigorous  tops  are  best  supplied  with  roots.  It  will  be  necessary  to  trim  off  the  side 
branches  of  trees  planted  for  oi^ament  around  school-houses,  until  the  tops  are  carried 
above  reach.  It  is  often  proper  with  larger  trees  to  afford  some  shelter  to  the  trunks  thus 
exposed  to  the  sun,  by  binding  straw  around  them  or  by  placing  a  board  as  a  screen'  on 
the  south  side. 

WHEEE  TO  PLANT. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  a  school  room  needs  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sufl- 
cient  light.  The  trees  planted  upon  the  grounds  around  it  should  therefore  stand  fer 
enough  away  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  although  they  might  when  grown 
afford  a  gratefol  shade.  As  a  general  rule,  even  in  the  smallest  grounds,  a  row  of  trees 
may  be  planted  in  the  street,  six  or  eight  feet  ftom  the  fence  line,  but  alwiays  protected 
by  guards  and  hitching  posts,  as  already  noticed.  Ihsmall  lots  the  comers  only  naight 
admit  of  fiirther  planting;  but  with  wider  opportunity  we  may  gain  some  effect  from 
the  grouping  of  trees,  and  upon  still  more  ample  premises,  such  as  should  always  belong 
to  academies  and  colleges,  we  may  with  great  profit  attempt  the  cultivation  of  trees  in 
considerable  variety  with  the  view  of  securing  a  pleasing  combination  of  views  and  oh- 
j  ect  lessons  in  sylviculture.  If  there  be  outbuildings,  they  should  be  invariably  screened 
by  trees,  and  if  there  be  an  adjoining  marshy  spot,  it  should  be  covered  with  trees  or 
bushes  suited  to  the  conditions. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  may  be  willing  to 
plant  the  roadsides  leading  to  the  school-house  with  an  avenue  of  trees,  or  they  may  con- 
sent to  this  being  done  by  those  interested  in  the  school  grounds  under  improvement. 
It  is  always  very  desirable  to  enlist  the  children  of  the  school  in-  these  operations,  by 
their  assistance  in  the  planting  and  their  6axe  afterward.  Where  certain  trees  are  as- 
signed to  particular  scholars  or  to  little  committees  to  whom  their  protection  is  in- 
trusted, the  interest  thus  secured  would  not  fail  to  produc  the  happiest  effect.  The 
trees  might  be  named  in  memory  of  some  person  or  some  event  worthy  of  remembrance, 
and  the  associations  thus  created  would  not  fail  to  recall  the  pleasant  associations  that 
happy  childhood  is  sure  to  impart  to  after  life. 

Ais  to  the  intervals  between  the  trees  planted  in  lines,  something  will  depend  upon 
their  kinds  and  upon  the  soil,  exposure,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  place.  As  a 
general  rule,  in  grove  and  forest  planting,  a  great  many  more  trees  must  be  started  than 
we  expect  or  wish  to  have  grow  to  full  size,  and  they  must  be  thinned  out  from  time  to 
time  as  they  become  crowded.  We  thus  secure  high  and  uniform  bodies  to  the  trees,  without 
the  need  of  side  pruning.  But  in  the  case  of  trees  in  avenues,  we  cannot  do  this,  excepting 
by  sometimes  taking  out  alternate  trees.  It  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  plant  for  more 
immediat^^ffect  the  alternate  trees  of  some  rapidly  growing  kind,  which  tend  to  make 
the  others  grow  higher,  as,  for  exiample,  poplars  and  elms,  the  former  being  taken  out 
when  they  are  no  longer  wanted.  Prom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  will  generally  be  found  a 
proper  interval;  but  in  the  case  of  those  with  wide  spreading  tops  thirty  feet  should  be 
allowed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  methods  in  planting  we  should  not  fail  to  condemn  a 
practice  that  has  been  followed  in  certain  irrigated  districts  in  the  far  West,  in  which 
poles  of  Cottonwood,  without  root  or  branch  and  sometimes  large  fenough  for  telegraph 
poles,  have  been  set  along  streets  and  have  grown  to  become  trees.  In  fact,  poles 
set  for  telegraph  use  have  thus  budded  and  grown  like  Aaron's  rod  where  trees  were 
not  expected  or  desired.  Such  trees,  however,  become  hollow  in  a  few  years,  and  are 
short  lived.  The  reason  is  obvious;  for  the  branches  are  put  forth  at  some  distance 
below  the  top,  which  dries  up  and  rots  off,  leaving  a  hole  open  to  the  rains.  The  lower 
end  gives  off  roots  around  the  edge  and  sides,  but  the  middle  part  soon  rots  from  the 
absorption  of  water  until  a  hoUow  space  is  formed  from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  small 
tree  would  outgrow  such  a /pole  in  a  few  years  and  survive  half  a  century  after  it  was 
dead  and  forgotten. 


WHAT  SHOULD  WE  PLANT? 

In  a  ootmtry  extending  over  such  a  length  and  breadth  as  the  United  States,  no  gen- 
eral answer  could  possibly  be  given  to  this  question,  further  than  this:  as  a  rule  we 
Bhould  select,  especially  for  small  grounds,  the  species  that  grow  naturally  in  the  r^n 
about  and  which  were  found  to  be  most  haidy  and  certain  when  transplanted.  The 
deciduous  species  would  almost  always  have  preference,  except  upon  grounds  of  ample 
size,  in  which  groups  and  masses  of  evergreen  trees  might  appear  to  fine  advantage 
among  those  that  shed  their  leaves  in  autumn.  There  is  one  situation,  however,  in 
which  a  screen  of  evergreens  would  be  very  generally  proper,  viz,  for  the  concealment 
of  outhouses  and  other  unsightly  premises.  For  this  use  the  arbor  vitae,  Norway  spruce, 
or  red  cedar  in  the  North,  or  the  vines  with  evergreen  leaves  in  the  South,  would  be  most 
appropriate.  It  mighff  sometimes  be  worth  its  cost  for  a  neighbor  to  plant  such  a  screen 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  fence,  along  the  line  of  the  school-house  lot,  and  this  could 
scarcely  Ml  of  proving  a  welcome  addition  to  plantations  upon  the  pubUc  premises  ad- 
jacent. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  of  trees  that  should  be  planted  regard  should  be  had  to  their 
liability  to  injury  from  accident,  their  tendency  to  sprout  where  not  wanted,  the  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  odors  that  they  may  emit,  the  ornamental  character  of  their  flowers 
or  fruit,  their  longevity,  rate  of  growth,  and  other  circumstances  tending  to  make  them 
more  or  less  acceptable  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  consider  the  value  of  their  wood,  as  trees  in  such  places  would  scarcely  ever  be 
cut  imtil  they  were  passing  to  decay. 

Taking  up  the  points  of  excellence  or  of  disadvantage  in  the  order  above  mentioned,  we 
will  state  some  considerations  that  deserve  notice  under  each: 

1.  IMMlity  to  injwry  from  cuxident. — The  part  most  liable  to  injury  is  the  bark,  and 
wherever  any  part  of  this  covering  is  bruised  or  broken  off  the  wood  underneath  dies. 
The  wound  is  only  healed  by  growing  over  on  the  sides,  and  years  may  be  required  to 
repair  an  injury  that  can  never  be  entirely  made  good  in  thewood  within.  While  most 
trees  are  more  liable  to  injury  while  they  are  small  and  all  of  them  are  more  easily 
peeled  in  early  summer  while  the  new  layer  of  wood  is  forming,  there  i  are  some  that 
acquire  greater  immunity  with  age  than  others.  Of  all  the  native  trees  of  the  Northern 
States  the  American  elm  {TTlmus  Americamd)  is  perhaps  least  liable  to  accident  from  a 
bruise  upon  the  bark;  and  there  are  few  if  any  that  should  be  more  generally  preferred. 
It  carries  its  shade  high  above  the  level  of  our  windovre;  it  is  seldom  broken  or  thrown 
down  by  the  winds;  it  lives  to  a  great  age  and  grows  to  a  large  size,-  and  it  presents  a 
maj  estic  and  graceful  outline  as  agreeable  to  the  view  as  its  spreading  canopy  is  refreshing 
in  its  shade.  The  red  or  slippery  elm  might  be  liable  to  be  peeled  by  unruly  boys,  for 
its  inner  bark,  and  should  for  this  reason  be  planted  only  upon  private  grounds. 

The  maples  are  justly  prized  as  shade  trees,  and  the  sugar  maple  {Acer  sawharinum) 
may  perhaps  be  placed  first  on  the  Ust,  as  affording  a  dense  shade  and  a  graceM  oval 
outline;  but  as  we  go  west  its  growth  becomes  slower,  until  it  ceases  to  be  desirable  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  Of  the  soft  maples  (Acer  rubnim  and  A.  dasycarpvm),  the  former  is 
noted  for  its  bright  red  blossoms  and  the  latter  for  the  lighter  color  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  and  for  its  very  rapid  growth,  but  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  winds  and  in  some 
localities  is  liable  to  injury  from  borers.  Both  of  the  soft  maples  ripen  their  seeds  early 
in  the  season,  and  should  be  sown  the  same  year.  All  of  the  maples  are  conspicuons 
in  the  declining  year  from  the  bright  coloring  of  their  autumnal  foliage.  The  box  elder 
or  aah-leaved  maple  (Negundo  aceroidea),  a  nearly  allied  sjiecies,  is  a  fevorite  shade-tree 
in  the  Western  States,  and  grows  well  in  tiie  middle  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
but  does  not  endure  a  cold  climate. 

The  poplars  and  the  cotton  woods  (all  belonging  to  the  genus  Popvlus  and  forming  many 
species)  grow  rapidly,  and  some  of  them  where  other  trees  can  scarcely  be  made  to  thrive. 
The  tall  columnar  Lombardy  poplar  can  scarcely  be  recommended,  excepting  in  the 


AN  AEBOEETUM. 

An  aiboretmn  is  a  collection  of  living  trees,  planted  in  as  great  variety  as  the  soil  and 
dimate  wiU  permit.  The  trees  shonld  be  placed  in  groups,  so  that  the  oaks,  maples, 
birches,  pines,  spruces,  firs,  cedars,  &c.,  maybe  adjacent,  generally  one  of  each  species  and 
sometimes  in  great  variety,  for  in  most  of  the  cultivated  trees  many  variations  from  the 
original  form  have  been  produced  by  accident  or  have  appeared  under  cultivation.  A 
variety,  or  "sport,"  maybe  propagated  without  limit  by  grafting,  budding,  or  layers, 
but  never  forms  a  separate  species.  In  other  cases  hybrids  are  produced  by  acddental 
cross-fertilization,  but  both  hybrids  and  varieties,  vyhere  they  bear  seeds,  tend  to  pro- 
duce plants  of  the  original  types. 

No  institution  of  learning  in  the  country,  having  grounds  sufficiently  ample,  should  be 
without  plantations  of  this  kind,  which  should  always  be  labelled  vrith  their  botanical 
and  common  names.  They  are  also  of  first  importance  in  city  parks  and  public  grounds, 
and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  they  may  be  found  wherever  there 
is  opportunity  in  these  places. 

COLLECTIONS. 

There  is  no  school-house  in  the  country,  whether  in  city  and  village  or  rural  district, 
which  might  not  have  at  slight  expense  an  interesting  collection  of  the  native  woods  of  the 
vicinity.  These  specimens  should  be  prepared  by  having  one  or  more  feces  planed  and 
polished  or  varnished  to  show  the  grain  of  the  wood  when  worked  to  best  advantage,  and 
another  fece  simpiry  planed  and  left  iu/dts  natural  color.  There  shonld  be  some  portion 
of  the  bark,  and  it  would  be  still  better  if  there  were  shown  in  connection  with  the  wood 
dried  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  the  fruit,  and  the  resinous  or  other  piodncte. 
Such  collections  made  up  by  the  scholars,  and  correctly  labelled,  under  the  care  of  the 
teachers,  would  become  object  lessons  of  first  importance  as  an  agency  for  instruction. 
They  would  afford  the  most  profitable  kind  of  employment  for  the  leisure  hours,  and 
might  awaken  a  love  of  close  observation  and  a  thirst  for  farther  knowledge  that  would 
ripen  into  the  best  of  fruits. 

CONCLUSION. 

I yhave  thus  briefly  touched  upon  some  of  the  points  that  might  be  properly  noticed 
under  the  head  of  planting  upon  school  lots  and  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  rural 
ornament.  The  subject  would  bear  ample  enlargement,  and  it  may  be  that  the  points 
here  presented  will  lead  to  further  thought  in  those  who  may  read  these  pages.  * 

In  the  presence  of  our  rapidly  wasting  supplies,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  sensible 
person  that  something  should  be  done  to  economize  what  remains  of  our  native  forest 
products,  and  to  provide  by  seasonable  planting  for  ftiture  wants.  It  should  be  held  as  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  those  having  charge  of  our  public  schools  to  set  an  example 
worthy  of  following  by  the  planting  of  their  grounds  for  the  effect  it  may  have  upon 
those  under  instruction,  aside,  from  the  amenities  that  they  thus  secure  to  their  premises. 
The  scholars  now  in  their  schools  will  in  a  few  years  be  the  owners  of  the  lands  around 
them,  _and  since  all  our  lands  in  most  of  the  States  belong  to  private  owners,  upon  them 
vrill  devolve  whatever  duties  the  necessities  of  the  fature  may  impose  in  the  way  of 
planting  for  the  supply  of  future  wants. 
EespectftiUy  yours, 

FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH, 
OMef  of  Forestry  Dtviaion,  D^artment  of  Agrimtimt. 
Eon.  John  Eaton, 

Commiasioner  of  Education. 

'  Fuller  ezpresaion  of  Dr.  Hough's  vlewa  will  be  found  in  his  various  reports  on  forestry,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agrioulturo ;  in  the  Amerioan  Journal  of  Forestry,  a  monthly  published  by 
Bobert  Clarke  Jc  Co.,  of  Oinoinnati,  which  he  edits;  and  in  the  Elements  of  Forestry,  a  manual, 
also  published  by  Clarke  &  Co.  —  Oomhissiombb. 
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THE  BUFALINI  FREE. 


Department  ov  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  , 

Washington,  Iffovember  14,  1883. 
The  following  correspondence,  received  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  by  him  referred  to  this  Office,  is  hereby 
published  as  notice  to  American  scientists  of  the  prize  therein'  offered,  together  with 
the  accompanying  conditions. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Com/miaaioner . 
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THE  BUFALmi  PRIZE. 


Legation  of  Italy, 

New  Yorlc,  July  3,  1883. 
Mr.  Secrf.takt  of  State:  The  Eoyal  Institute  of  Higher  Studies  at  Florence,  by  a 
resolution  adopted  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  declared  that  all  persons  were  at  liberty  to 
compete  for  the  prize  of  5,000  francs  which  was  offered  by  the  celebrated  scientist 
Maurizio  Bufalini  to  the  person  presenting  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
perimental method  in  science. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which  I  have  just  received  from  my  government, 
I  hasten  herewith  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency  the  programme  relative  to  the  com- 
petition, begging  you  to  be  pleased  to  have  it  brought  to  the  notice  of  American  sci- 
entists, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  compete  for  the  Bufalini  prize. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  steps  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

A.  DALLA  VALLE, 
Charg4  d' Affaires  of  Italy. 
His  Excellency  Feederick  T.  Fkehnghuysek, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KOYAX,  INSTITUTE   FOK   HIGHER  PRACTICAL   STUDIES  AND   IMPROVE- 
MENT,  AT   FLORENCE. 

Seaolution  adopted  ly  the  section  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  Boyal  Institute  for  Higher 
Practical  Studies  and  Improvement,  at  Florence. 

Whereas  the  will  of  the  illustrious  scientist,  Maurizio  Bufalini,  dated  September  12, 
1874,  provided  that  a  legacy  should  be  left  to  the  above  named  section  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  »amed  by  the 
testator,  the  section  has  resolved: 

(1)  Competition  for  the  Bufalini  prize  shall  be  open  from  this  1st  day  of  May,  1883. 

(2)  The  time  during  which  essays  may  be  presented  shall  expire  on  the  31st  day  of 
October,  1884,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  prize  shall  be  5,000  lire.' 

(4)  The  chancellor  of  the  section  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  Institute  for  Higher 
Practical  Studies  and  Improvement  (whose  address  is  via  degli  Alfani,  No.  35)  is 
officially  designated  to  receive  the  essays  of  competitors  and  to  give  his  receipt  for 
the  same. 

(5)  The  notice,  the  problem  on  which  essays  are  to  be  written,  a  list  of  certain  works, 
and  the  rules  relative  to  the  competition,  which  were  laid  down  by  Professor  Bufalini 
in  his  will,  shall  be  published.    They  are  as  foUows: 

NOTICE. 

The  constant  experience  of  my  long  life  has  fully  convinced  me  of  three  great  truths, 
viz :  (1)  That  all  principles  of  reasoning  called  a  priori  are  entirely  false,  or  at  any 
'  The  lira  =  19.3  cents ;  the  value  of  the  prize  is  therefore  $965. 


rate  do  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  knowledge,  and  that  the  philosophy  called 
speculative  or  dogmatic  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  impossihle.  {2)  That  only 
the  philosophy  called  experimental  is  true,  and  should  alone  be  adopted.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  method  which  is  called  by  the  same  name.  (3)  That  nevertheless,  he- 
fore  my  efforts  in  that  direction,  this  method  had  not  been  generalized  into  a  com- 
plete system  or  body  of  doctrine  which  would  enable  it  to  be  more  correctly  under- 
stood, and  which  would  also  serve  to  explain  complex  causes  and  the  method  of  rea- 
soning about  them. 

Being  thus  persuaded  I  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  sciences  had  not  yet 
acknowledged  the  true  method,  had  not  yet  invariably  followed  the  true  mode  of 
reasoning,  and  had  always  left  the  way  open  to  well  known  and  obnoxious  ancient 
errors.  From  this  It  appears  that  the  use  of  the  experimental  method  has  always  met 
with  serious  diificulty,  and  this  I  discovered  was  due  to  the  habit  of  reasoning  with 
words  whose  meaning  is  not  sufficiently  determinate,  as  in  learning  language  many 
words  still  have  to  be  used  which  do  not  stand  for  sensible  and  concrete  objects;  all 
which  has  favored  the  birth  and  establishment  of  a  mode  of  reasoning  closely  resem- 
bling the  dogmatic. 

Let  the  learned  consider  therefore  whether  they  can  pardon  me  for  daring  to  appeal 
to  them  ten  years  after  my  death,  and,  after  that,  every  twenty  years,  to  solve  the 
following 

PROBLEM. 

The  necessity  of  the  experimental  method  in  arriving  at  the  truth  and  the  rela- 
tion of  all  the  sciences  being  assumed,  it  is  required  to  demonstrate  in  a  first  part 
how  far  the  said  method  is  to  be  used  in  every  scientific  argument,  and  in  a  second 
part  to  what  extent  each  of  the  sciences  has  availed  itself  thereof  during  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  Hhe  last  competition  for  a  prize,'  and  how  they  may  be  brought 
t6  a  more  faithful  and  complete  observance  of  the  method  itself. 

,  "  MAUEIZIO  BUFALINI.' 

List  of  the  works  of  Maurizio  BuftUini  in  which  tlie  subject  above  referred  to  is  more  par- 
ticularly considered. 

Iiistitiizioni  di  patologia  analitica.     6"  edizione  di  Firenze,  1846. 

Prolegomini.     Parte  I.     Edizione  del  1863  in  Firenze,  tipografia  Le  Monuier. 

Prolegomini.  Quesiti  sul  metodo  scientifico  in  appendice  alle  instituzioiii  della  pa- 
tologia analitica,  tipografia  successor!  Le  Monnier,   Firenze,  1870. 

Schiarimeuti  sul  metodo  scientifico  e  specialmeute  suU'  induzioue.  Kel  giornale Lo 
Sperimentale,  Anno  XXVI,  1874. 

Somrnario  dellepiil  essenziali  ragioni  del  metodo  scionlilico.  XcUa  Nuova  Antologia, 
Firenze.    Marzo  1874. 

Agli  illustri  professori  della  sezioue  di  modicina  e  ohirurgia  dell'  Institute  degli 
Studj  Superior!  Pratici  c  di  Perfezionameuto  di  Firenze  ed  altri.— A  qnelli  della 
chimica  e  fariuacologia  insegnanti  nell'  aroispedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova— Agli 
medicina  e  chirurgia.  Manrizio  Bufalini,  Firenze,  1874,  e  nello  Sperimentale,  Luglio 
1874. 
eserceuti  medicina  o  ohirurgia  nell' arcispodale  medesinioedaltri.— Agli scholari  della 

'The  aubjeot  named  by  Professor  Bnfalini  in  his  will  Is  to  be  renssiRuoii  every  twenty  years,  which 
is  wliy  tlie  distinguished  professor  refers  to  "the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  oompotition." 

'  TKMA. 

Posta  I'evidenza  della  nocossitik  dl  asslonrare  al  solo  metodo  sperimentale  la  veritA  e  I'ordine  di  tntte 
!e  soionze,  dimostrare  In  una  prima  parte,  quanfo  veramente  sia  da  usarsi  in  ogni  soientifloo  argomeo- 
tare  il  metodo  suddetto,  od  in  una  seconda  parte,  quanto  le  singolari  scieuse  se  ne  aiano  prevslaonel 
tepipo  trascorso  dair  nltimo  conoorso  lino  ad  oia,  e  come  possano  thwi  ricuudursi  m-lla  pih  fedtleed 
intiera  opHcrvjinza  del  nioiiidu  modemmo, — MAriil/.io  Bui-'ai.ini. 


(1)  Eaoh  essay  sliall  Ijear  at  the  top  some  particular  motto,  and  shall  be  inclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  on  the  outside  of  which  the  same  motto  shall  he  written. 

(2)  The  essay  shall  he  written  in  Italian  or  Latin. 

(3)  The  envelope  containing  the  essay  shall  he  accompanied  hy  another  sealed  en- 
velope hearing  the  same  motto  and  containing  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  shall  he  written 
the  full  name,  the  titles,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  author  of  the  essay,  which 
is  inclosed  in  the  other  envelope. 

(4)  Each  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  suhject  is  divided  may  he  treated  sepa- 
rately or  both  may  be  discussed  together,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer. 

(5)  The  authors  of  dissertations  relating  to  both  parts  of  the  subject  may  compete 
for  the  whole  of  the  prize ;  those  of  dissertations  which  treat  of  a  single  part  only, 
may  compete  for  but  one-half  of  the  prize. 

(6)  No  essays  shall  be  accepted  that  are  not  neatly  written  hy  a  single  hand  or 
that  have  corrections  or  additions  the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  Corrections  or 
additions  or  changes  made  hy  another  hand  wiU  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(7)  Essays  not  considered  worthy  6t  the  prize  shall  be  returned  hy  the  chancellor 
to  their  authors,  sealed  as  they  were  by  the  examiners. 

(8)  In  case  of  a  tie  in  the  balloting  for  the  award  of  the  prize,  the  balloting  shall 
not  he  renewed,  but  the  prize  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  competitors. 

(9)  The  president  of  the  board  of  examiners,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
shall  publicly  announce  the  results  of  the  ballots  taken,  after  which  he  shall  announce 
which  essay  or  essays  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  prize ;  he  shall  then  during 
the  same  session  publicly  break  the  seal  of  the  envelope  containing  the  slip  on  which 
are  written  the  name,  titles,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  author  of  each  of  the  suc- 
cessful essays,  after  which  the  names  of  the  authors  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
public. 

(10)  If  none  of  the  essays  presented  shall  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  prize, 

the  president  of  the  hoard  of  examiners  shall  immediately  so  inform  those  present 

and  shall  announce  that  another  competition  will  at  once  he  opened,  public  notice 

of  which  shall  afterwards  he  given.    It  shall  also  he  announced  that  the  envelopes 

which  have  not  been  unsealed,  with  their  contents,  are  ready  to  he  returned  to  their 

rightful  owners.  ^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  section, 

VmCENZO  PUCCIONI. 

The  president  of  the  section  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Prof.  GIORGIO  PELLIZZAEI. 
Flokbnce,  May  1,  1883. 

An  authenticated  copy  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Prof.  Maurizio  Bufalini 
is  deposited  with  the  chancellor  of  the  section  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  may  he 
seen  by  any  one. 

N.  B. — Directors  of  Italian  scientific,  literary,  and  political  journals  are  respectfully 
asked  to  give  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the  present  document. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  ^ 


BUEEAU   OP   EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION  IN  ITALY  AND  GREECE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau'  op  Education, 

Washington,  December  4,  1883. 
The  following  brief  Bummariea  of  the  latest  educational  reports  received  from  Italy 
and  Greece  wiU  aid  in  answering  many  questions  respecting  educational  progress  in 

those  interesting  countries. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ITALY  AND  GREECE. 


STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY  IN  1881. 

The  latest  available  statistics  published  by  the  Italian  Government  give  some  interest- 
ing information  respecting  public  instruction  in  that  country. 

Cost  of  education. — From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  only  about  12,500,000  lire^ 
($2,412,500)  were  expended  for  public  instruction  during  the  first  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  kingdom.  From  1867  to  1870  the  average  annual  expenditjire  •was  about 
15,000,000.     Since  then  the  increase  hae  been  rapid,  as  is  shovrn  by  the  following  figures: 


Years. 

Appropriations. 

Years. 

Appropriations. 

1871 

lAre. 
16,  300,  000 
17,400,000 
19, 200, 000 
19, 700,  000 

20,  500,  000 
20, 700,  000 

21,  500,  000 
26,  000,  000 

1879 

Lire. 
27,  900, 000 

1872                          -     

1880 

88, 400, 000 
28, 300, 000 
32, 100, 000 
30, 400, 000 

1873_             

1881 

1874 

1882..         .  -       - 

1875.                         

1883 

1876 

1877 

Total . 

308,  400, 000 

1878.                 

The  amount  at  present  expended  for  public  instruction  by  the  communes  and  govern- 
ment together  is  about  87,000,000  lire  a  year. 

The  Italian  appropriations  for  education  ai'e  small  compared  with  those  of  other  states 
of  Europe,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


OoimtTies. 

Years. 

Francs. 

Countries. 

Years. 

Francs. 

France  - 

1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 

41, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 
43, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
19, 000, 000 

France 

England. 

1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 

114, 000, 000 

110, 000, 000 

Russia 

72, 000, 000 

Belffium 

KftlffiTiTn 

20, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 

Italy 

Italy 

Primary  imatruction. —  Before  the  unification  of  Italy  primary  iction  was  only  or- 

ganized in  Piedmont  (law  of  1848) .     The  first  general  organic  1:  es  from  November, 

1859.  This  law  makes  instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous  for  all  children  from  6  to 
12  years  of  age.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  proTisions  of  this  law  were 
not  carried  into  execution.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  this  law  the  communes  were 

•The  llra=19.3  cents. 


to  bear  the  expense  of  establishing  new  primary  schools.    For  this  reason  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  schools  was  not  very  rapid,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Years. 


1861-'62 
1862-'63 
1863-'64 
1865-'66 
1867-'68 
1869-'70 
1870-'71 
1871-'72 


Schools. 


Public. 


21,  353 

23,  340 

24,  999 
25, 682 
29, 909 
31, 225 
32, 782 
33,  556 


Private. 


7,137 
6,082 
6,805 
5,435 
6,414 
7,075 
6,876 
8,157 


Years. 


1872-'73 
1873-'74 
1874-'75 
1875-'76 
1877-'78 
1878-'79 
1879-'80 
1880-'81 


Schools. 


Public.    Private. 


34, 786 
35,683 
38, 062 
38, 255 
39, 702 
41, 108 
41, 862 
42, 510 


7,392 
7,637 
8,952 
9,156 
7,906 
7,422 


The  number  of  scholars  attending  these  schools  was : 


Public  schools. 

Private  schools. 

Total  number 

Years. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

of  scholars. 

1861-'62 

527, 729 

574, 421 

597, 202 

'  630, 230 

806,349 

825,249 

843, 734 

881, 371 

913, 073 

931, 911 

949, 939 

967, 317 

1, 006, 418 

1, 048, 801 

1, 035, 715 

1, 048, 781 

357,423 
408, 915 
440, 627 
468, 491 
543, 717 
602, 940 
614, 850 
664,  419 
708, 846 
725, 877 
743, 861 
755, 352 
824, 331 
853, 479 
864, 100 
879, 925 

51,821 
52, 168 
57,366 
56,068 
63,128 
64,959 
64,888 
79, 116 
80,247 
77,246 
88, 756 
87, 152 
73, 509 
63, 469 

71, 701 

73,720 

79,548 

59,081 

71,338 

80,211 

81,506 

98,041 

95, 630 

106,946 

113, 198 

121, 796 

98,451 

92,228 

1, 008, 674 

i862-'63 

1, 109, 224 

l863-'64 - 

1, 174, 743 

1865-'66 

1. 213. 870 

1867-'68 

1,484,532 
1,573,359 
1,604,978 
1,722,947 
1, 797, 796 

1869-'70 ..J 

1870-'71.... 

1871-'72 

1872-'73 

1873-'74 

1,841,980 
1    95,754 

1874-'75 

1875-'76.... 

1  931  617 

1877-'78.-.. 

2,002,709 
2  057  977 

1878-'79 

1879-'80 

1  899  815 

1880-'81 

1  928,706 

The  number  of  pupils  nearly  doubled  from  1861  to  1876,  but  28,000  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  for  the  annexed  provinces,  Rome  and  Venice,  and  the  general  in- 
crease of  population  of  the  kingdom  should  also  be  taken  into  account.  During  the 
same  period  (1861  to  1876)  the  number  of  primary  school  teachers  increased  ficom  21,050 
to37,623inthepublioschoolsandfrom7,123to9,462inthe  private.  On  July  15, 1877, 
the  law  on  primary  instruction  was  passed  It  went  into  effect  in  1877-'78  in  all  com- 
munes of  less  than  5,000  persons,  with  at  least  one  teacher  to  1,000  inhabitants;  in  com- 
munes offrom  5,000  to  20,000populati0n,  with  one  teacher  to  1,200  inhabitants;  andinall 
more  important  communes  with  at  least  one  teacher  to  1,500  persons.  In  all  other  com- 
munes the  law  had  to  be  applied  gradually.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1877-'78, 
7,533  commonea  out  of  a  total  of  8,279  were  complying  with  the  law  making  instruction 
obligatory.    In  1881  about  700  additional  communes  came  under  the  new  law.    The  prog- 


ress  wUch  xesnlted  from  the  application  of  this  law  was  slower  than  had  been  expected 
and  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 


Years. 

Public  schools. 

Number. 

Increase. 

1876 

38,255 
39, 702 
41, 108 
41, 862 
42, 510 

1878 

1,447 

1879 

1,406 

1880 - 

754 

1881 

648 

The  private  schools  decreased  during  the  two  years  1878  and  1879  from  9,156  to  7,422 
and  the  total  number  of  primary  schools  increased  only  from  47, 411  to  48, 530.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  number  of  scholars: 


Years. 

Schools. 

Public. 

Private. 

1877-'78 -  - 

Boys. 
1, 006, 418 
1, 048, 801 

CHrls. 
824,331 
853,  479 

Boys. 
73, 509 
63, 469 

Girls. 
98, 451 

1878-'79 

92,228 

These  figures  represent  the  enrolment,  and  not  the  actual  attendance.  The  number  of 
children  who  gradually  absented  themselves  from  school,  especially  in  summer  time, 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  enrolment. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  primary  schools  to  10,  OOO 
inhabitants  gives  some  instructive  information  in  this  regard: 

T,  f      4.1.    1         fiQw      ri866-'67 543 

Before  the  law  of  1877- -■< -,g~g_,~g  _     _  _  721 

A41     iT,    1         f-io^-        fl877-'78 747 

After  the  law  of  187  /  —  <  ■la'ya.nc)  _  768 

It  should  be  added  that  7}  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  profit  by  the  primary 
schools,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  schools  from  their  dwellings. 

There  were,  in  1878-'79,  11,161  schools  for  adult  males,  472  for  females;  592  Snnday 
schools  for  males  and  5,979  for  females.  These  schools  were  attended  by  460,818  males, 
and  207,308  females.  The  census  of  1881  shows  that  in  18  principal  towns  the  number 
of  persons  from  12  to  18  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  varied  between 
82. 55  and  51. 15  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  145  chief  towns  there  were  only  32  where 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  less  than  30;  in  13  the  proportion  was  80  per  cent.; 
in  12,  70  per  cent. ;  in  18,  60  per  cent. ;  and  the  rest  varied  from  50  to  30  or  less.  There 
is  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect  in  children  between  6  and  12  years  of  age,  for 
the  proportion  of  them  nnable  to  read,  or  write  has  declined  to  72  per  cent,  in  the  jwn- 
tifical  states  and  to  20  per  cent,  in  Lombardy.  Ten  and  twenty  years  ago  the  percentage 
was  as  follows: 


Age. 

1861. 

1871. 

gtol2                                               - - 

82 
72 
73 

78J 

12  to  19                                         

63J. 

68 

The  proportion  of  all  persons  over  5  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
declined  from  75  to  69  per  cent,  during  the  decade  1861  to  1871. 

Claasical  and  technical  instrueiion  in  secondary  acTwols. — Secondary  classical  instruction 
lasts  eight  years,  the  first  five  of  which  are  passed  in  the  gymnasia  and  the  remaining 
three  in  the  lyc6es  or  colleges.  The  number  of  these  institutions  in  18a0-'8],  with  their 
enrolment,  was  a.s  follows: 

113  government  gymnasia 12, 876 

157  communal  gymnasia - - _ 7,  822 

57  endowed  gymnasia _  2,  996 

230  ecclesiastical  gymnasia _- 11, 141 

144  private  gymnasia 6,289 

701  gymnasia -. 41. 124 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  these  various  institutions  was  :^,fj74. 
The  number  of  colleges  or  lyc^es  in  1880-'81,  with  enrolment,  was  as  follows: 

83  government .'5,989 

34  communal 1,121 

13  endowed 326 

111  ecclesiastical .: , 2,004 

57  private  _. 1 1,  693 

298  11, 133 

The  number  of  teachers  was  1,601. 
The  technical  schools  in  1880-'81,  with  enrolment,  were  as  follows: 

63  government  schools 6,852 

210  communal  schools 11,508 

4  provincial  schools 461 

24  endowed  schools _  854 

82  private  schools 2  445 

383  schools 22,120 

These  schools  had  a  total  teaching  force  of  2,704  persons. 

There  were  also  79  technical  institutes,  public  and  private,  with  6,876  enrtdled  stu- 
dents and  1,169  teachers,  and  26  naval  schools  (merchant  marine),  with  816  students 
and  183  teachers.  There  were  therefore  in  1880-'81  a  total  of  1,487  secondary  in.<!titn- 
tions,  with  9,331  teachers  and  82,071  enrolled  students. 

Superior  and  apecM  instrueiion. — The  17  royal  universities  of  Italy  are  those  at  Bologua, 
Cagliari,.  Catania,  Genoa,  Macerata,  Messina,  Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma, 
Pavia,  Pisa,  Eome,  Sassari,  Sienna,  and  Turin.  The  total  enrolment  daring  the  scholas- 
tic year  1880-'81  was  10,592  students.  The  largest  numbers  were  enrolled  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Naples  and  Turin,  and  were  2,851  and  1,651,  respectively.  Then  come 
Padua  with  973,  Eome  with  764,  Bologna  with  743,  and  Pavia  with  714  students.  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  Palermo  have  between  500  and  600  students  each,  and  the  rest  have  a  ranch 
smaller  number.  There  are  4  independent  universities  in  the  Kingdom,  at  Camerino, 
Perrara,  Perugia,  and  Urbino,  which  had  a  total  of  265  students  in  1880-'81.  Besida 
these  there  were  21  superior  institutes,  academies,  and  special  schools,  with  1,948  en- 
rolled students.  This  makes  a  total  of  12,805  enrolled  students  in  the  higher  institn- 
tiona  of  learning  in  Italy  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


EDUCATION    IN    GREECE.  ^ 

A  great  stmnbling  block  to  learning  is  said  to  be  the  use  of  modern  Greek  in  conver- 
sation and  ancient  Greek  in  official  and  social  correspondence.  Even  adults  find  that 
this  creates  a  difficulty,  and  for  children  it  is  especially  hard  to  overcome.  Compulsory 
education  for  children  between  5  and  12  years  of  age  is  a  feature  of  the  law  since  1834. 
Yet  even  the  fine  of  50  francs  for  any  infringement  of  the  law  has  no  material  effect,  and 
it  practically  remains  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books.  The  people  will  not  pay  the 
fine,  so  the  officials  forget  to  enforce  the  penalty.  Certain  studies  are  required  by  law, 
but  theory  and  practice  seem  to  differ.  The  law  specifies  the  following  subjects  for  com- 
mon schools:  The  catechism,  elementary  Greek,  writing,  arithmetic,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, linear  drawing,  singing,  and,  "when  convenient,"  the  elements  of  geography,  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  the  elementary  training  most  needed  in  natural  sciences ;  for  boys 
there  are  .these  additional  branches:  gymnastics,  practical  agriculture,  horticulture,  arbori- 
culture, beekeeping,  and  silk  culture;  for  girls,  practical  instruction  in  handiwork. 
In  reality  no  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics,  at  least  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
l^en  nothing  of  the  kind,  either  in  the  common  or  higher  schools.  In  the  district  schools 
many  of  the  above  mentioned  branches  are  taught;  in  the  village  schools  the  limit  is  read- 
ing and  writing  (not  very  correct  chirography,  either),  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith- 
metic in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  After  1834  many  of  the  schools 
were  subdivided  into  schools  for  girls  and  schools  for  boys,  yet  many  mixed  schools  existed. 
As  the  years  went  on  the  people  revolted  against  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  so  that, 
by  law  of  1852,  a  separation  took  place  and  a  philanthropic  society  took  charge  of  educating 
girls.  In  Greece,  the  connecting  link  between  the  common  (elementary),  middle  (Hel- 
lenic), and  higlier  schools  (gymnasia)  is  an  established  fact.  In  the  Hellenic  schools, 
which  are  similar  in  grade  to  the  lower  Gymnasien  of  Germany,  instruction  is  given  in 
ancient  Greek,  biblical  history,  ancient  Greek  history,  with  short  exercises  in  more 
modem  history,  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  geometry.  French  is  taught  from  the 
second  school  year,  while  pupils  fitting  for  the  gymnasium  take  up  Latin  from  the 
third  year.  The  course  of  study  in  the  gymnasium  includes  reading  from  Greek  au- 
thors, with  grammatical  instruction  (12  hours  a  week),  Latin  (4  hours  a  week),  French, 
history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  mathematical  geography;  also,  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  psychology,  logic,  and  religious  instruction.  According  to  the  school  law 
of  1836  German,  drawing,  painting,  and  music  are  also  to  be  taught,  but  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  course.  In  theory  the  Hellenic  (middle)  schools  require  a  good  deal  of  their 
pupils,  but,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  scholars,  this  course  of  study  is  rarely  carried 
out.  In  a  gymnasium  the  pupils  are  expected  to  be  very  thorough,  and  th«  requirements 
are  considerable,  but  the  lack  here  is  in  the  culture  of  the  teaching  force.  Tuition  fees 
are  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  lower  grades,  but  instruction  is  free  in  the  middle  and 
higher  schools.  In  the  matter  of  punishment  a  very  humane  course  is  pursued,  the  law 
forbidding  corporal  punishment.  Unfortunately  this  phase  of  law  does  not  seem  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  school  children,  for  they  are  reported  as  lacking  greatly  in  discipline. 
According  to  official  statements  the  illiteracy  among  the  people,  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
those  supposed  to  attend  the  lower  public  schools,  i  s  as  follows :  In  the  district  of  Thebes, 
as  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  percentage  of  population  regarded  as  illiterate  is  90  to  95 
per  cent. ;  in  other  districts,  75  to  90  per  cent. ;  and  where  more  favorable  reports  are  re- 

1  Professor  Pio,  of  Denmark,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Hamburger  Korrespondenz. 
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ceived — as  in  Attica — 56  to  60  per  cent,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  contrast  in  the 
education  of  the  sexes  is  quite  noticeable.  For  instance,  in  Attica  and  Ithaca,  where  more 
than  half  of  the  men  have  some  education,  there  are  few  districts  in  which  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  women  are  educated,  while  often  only  1  to  2  per  cent,  have  been  instructed. 
As  an  offset  to  the  statements  of  a  lack  of  education  mentioned  above,  reports  indicate  that 
private  schools  are  flourishing.  The  philanthropic  society  associated  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding a  suitable  education  for  girls  developed  many  private  institutions.  These  are  laying 
a  foundation  for  a  higher  order  of  culture  than  is  found  elsewhere. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CLASSICAL  STllES  AT  ATHENS. 


I  have  been  intrusted  during  the  past  year  ■with  the  responsible  duty  of  establishing 
in  Athens  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  which  was  founded  by  the  Archsc- 
ological  Institute  of  America  and  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  fourteen  of  the 
principal  colleges  in  the  United  States.  As  I  believe  that  our  new  institution  is  destined 
to  exert  a  most  important  influence  on  the  scholarship  and  the  culture  of  our  whole 
country — an  influence  which  will  be  more  thoroughly  appreciated  as  its  resources  in- 
crease and  its  sphere  of  action  enlarges  —  I  feel  that  it  is  proper  for  me,  in  this  report  of  our 
first  year's  proceedings,  to  address  myself  not  merely  to  the  managing  committee  of  the 
school,  but  also  to  the  larger  body  of  friends  and  supporters  of  our  enterprise,  upon 
whose  kindly  interest  we  must  always  greatly  depend  for  our  success. 

That  there  was  a  real  demand  for  an  American  school  of  classical  studies  in  Athens  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  found  in  Athens,  last  October,  no  less  than  eight 
American  students  full  of  enthusiasm  for  work  and  ready  to  join  our  school.  Seven  of 
these  entered  as  regular  students  of  the  school  for  the  full  year.  ■  These  were  tlft  fol- 
lowing: 

John  M.  Crow,  A.  b.  Waynesbury  College,  ph.  d.  Syracuse  University. 

Harold  N.  Fowler,  A.  B.  Harvard  University,  1880. 

Paul  Shorey,  A.  b.  Harvard  University,  1878,  holder  of  the  Kirkland  fellowship  in 
Harvard  University. 

J.  E.  S.  Sterrett,  University  of  Virginia,  ph.  d.  Munich,  1880. 

Franklin  H.  Taylor,  Wesleyan  University. 

James  E.  Wheeler,  a.  b.  University  of  Vermont,  1880,  graduate  student  of  Harvard 
University. 

Frank  E.  Woodruff,  A.  b.  University  of  Vermont,  1875,  b.  d.  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, holder  of  a  fellowship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Woodruff  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  sacred  literature  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  left  Athens  in  March  to  finish  his  studies  in 
Grermany.  The  six  others  have  completed  the  full  year's  study  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  our  published  regulations.  The  theses  presented  by  these  students,  in  con- 
formity to  our  rules,  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  their  judgment.^  These 
are  upon  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  The  Pnyx:  by  Dr.  Ceow,  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  new  and  careful  survey  of 
the  so-called  Pnyx  at  Athens,  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Clarke. 

(2)  The  Erechtheum:  by  Mr.  Fowleb. 

(3)  The  Life,  Poems,  and  Language  of  Theocritus,  with  specimens  of  a  commentary: 
by  Mr.  Shoeey. 

(4)  The  Inscriptions  discovered  at  Assos  by  the  expedition  of  the  Archseologicai  Insti- 
tute of  America:  by  Dr.  Steeeett. 

(5)  The  Value  of  Modem  Greek  to  the  Classical  Student:  by  Mr.  Taylok. 

(6)  The  Theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens:  by  Mr.  Wheelee. 

Besides  the  regular  members  of  the  school,  Dr.  Louis  Bevier,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  studied  with  us  during  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year  and 

1  The  theses  numbered  1  and  i,  in  consequence  of  necessary  delays,  were  not  received  by  the 
director  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the  committee  with  this  report. 


took  part  in  all  the  exercises  with  the  other  students.  He  read  a  paper  on  the  Olympi- 
euni  at  Athens  at  one  of  our  evening  meetings,  -which  will  be  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  If  the  funds  of  the  school  permit  the  publication 
of  a  bulletin  representing  the  work  of  the  first  year,  it  is  hoped  that  ample  material  for 
a  volume  will  be  found  in  these  dissertations,  as  well  as  in  other  papers  which  were  pre- 
sented and  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  school  during  the  year. 

I  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  1st  of  October,  1882.  My  first  care  was  to  provide  the  school 
with  a  proper  habitation  for  the  year.  A  previous  visit  to  Athens  of  a  few.  hours  on  the 
13th  of  September  had  shown  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan  with 
which  I  had  left  home,  of  finding  a  furnished  house  which  would  accommodate  the  di- 
rector's family  and  contain  a  room  suitable  for  the  meetings  of  the  school  and  its  library. 
No  furnished  house  suitable  for  our  purpose  could  be  obtained  in  Athens  at  any  reasona- 
ble rent;  and  it  became  necessary  to  hire  an  unfurnished  house  and  provide  the  requi- 
site furniture  from  our  own  resources.  Athens  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  city  to  buy  fami- 
tuie  in,  most  of  the  articles  which  we  needed  being  imported  at  great  expense  and  often 
in  insufficient  quantities,  leaving  very  little  choice  to  the  purchaser.  By  the  great  kind- 
ness of  our  friends,  Eev.  M.  D.  Kalopothakes,  Rev.  T.  E.  Sampson,  and  Mr.  P.  Xau- 
thakes,  who  as  residents  of  the  city  were  able  to  give  us  the  most  efficient  help,  the  labor 
of  establishing  ourselves  in  Athens  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  even  with  this  help 
the  process  was  long,  perplexing,  and  expensive.  It  was  fortunately  convenient  for  the 
director  to  supply  himself  with  many  important  household  articles,  such  as  carpets,  cur- 
tains, and  linen;  so  that  the  funds  of  the  school  were  required  chiefly  to  furnish  the 
heavier  and  less  portable  furniture,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  bookcases,  beds  and  bedding, 
with  china  and  glass.  For  these  and  other  necessary  household  articles  and  for  kitchen 
funAure,  we  expended  about  $1,075,  all  of  which,  except  about  $333,  has  been  paid 
from  the  income  of  the  first  year. 

The'  temporary  home  of  the  school,  in  which  it  still  remains,  is  the  uppw  part  of  a 
large  house  near  the  Gate  of  Hadrian,  the  last  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  biiii 
'"klioKlag.  This  contains  comfortable  rooms  for  the  director  and  his  lamUy,  and  a  large 
cheerful  library  for  the  school,  in  which  its  meetings  are  held  and  the  students  can  do 
their  work.  The  building  stands  on  high  ground,  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  view  ■ 
on  all  sides  except  the  north.  Prom  the  south  windows  we  have  a  magnificent,  view  over 
the  rolling  meadow  land  stretching  about  three  miles  to  Old  Phaleron,  and  over  the  Sa- 
ronic  Gulf,  in  which  lies  the  lofty  island  of  iEgina,  visible  to  ns  in  its  whole  length; 
while  beyond  the  sea  we  have  the  hills  of  Argolis  in  view,  from  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  to  Mt.  Arachnaion,  the  memorable  height  from  which  (according  to  .^)schy- 
1ns)  Agamemnon's  last  signal  fire  announced  the  capture  of  Troy  to  Clytemnestra  at 
Argos.  On  the  east  we  have  a  large  open  area  of  sand,  in  the  farther  part  of  which  stand 
the  Corinthian  colunms  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus;  oud  in  the  background  is  Mt. 
Hymettus.  On  the  west  we  see  the  Acropolis  over  the  low  houses  of  Plaka,  and  the 
eastern  summit  of  the  Parthenon  is  just  visible  above  the  wall. 

The  library  of  the  school  was  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  d^iring  the  whole  day 
and  evening,  and  it  was  comfortably  warmed  in  the  winter  by  one  of  the  two  open  coal 
stoves  which  were  sent  from  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  libraiy  contained  at 
the  end  of  the  year  about  four  hundred  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets which  had  accumulated  during  the  year.  Besides  the  books  which  were  furnished 
by  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,  the  library  was  IVirther  increased  by  drawing  upon  the 
appropriation  of  the  present  year  to  the  extent  of  about  $260,  to  supply  additional  books 
which  were  much  needed  by  our  stude"nt8.  These  wore  kindly  furnished  us  on  credit  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  Mr.  G.  Deuerlich,  of  Gottingen.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler,  minister  of  the  United  Stat«s  at 
Athens,  for  valuable  additions  to  our  library,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  many  im- 
portant French  works  on  antiquities  and  numismatics  and  the  seventh  edition  of  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon.     We  received  from  Russell  Sturgis,  esq. ,  of  Ne^v  York,  a 


complete  set  of  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hell6nique,  published  by  the  French 
School  at  Athens;  and  from  the  Archseological  Society  of  Athens  as  complete  a  set  of 
their  UpiKTiKa  as  the  secretary  could  furnish.  Professor  Kohler  proposes  to  send  us 
the  Mittheilungen  published  by  the  German  School,  beginning  with  the  first  number  of 
1883.  The  importance  of  the  library  in  the  work  of  the  school  cannot  be  overestimated; 
and  while  it  should  hardly  be  our  object  to  collect  a  large  and  expensive  library  of  mis-  • 
cellaneous  books  even  in  the  department  of  classical  philology,  still  less  in  general  liter- 
ature, it  is  indispensable  to  our  object  to  make  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  all 
works  needed  for  reference  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  geography,  history,  and  other 
branches  which  are  most  likely  to  be  pursued  by  our  students.  It  is  fatal  to  thorough 
study  to  be  obliged  to  depend  on  other  libraries  for  important  books  of  reference,  al- 
though for  less  necessary  books,  or  for  those  which  are  less  frequently  consulted,  the 
various  libraries  of  Athens  offer  ample  facilities  to  our  students.  The  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Athens,  of  the  senate  (Bovlf/),  and  of  the  French  and  Grerman  schools 
were  opened  to  us  vrith  the  greatest  liberality,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  all  these 
for  oar  supply  of  books  during  the  first  year  of  our  existence.  But  our  main  depend- 
ence was  always  our  own  little  library  at  home;  and  I  feel  that  nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  appropriation  of  at  least  $1,000  annually  for  its  maintenance, 
certainly  for  several  years.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  obtain  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  library,  apart  from  our  annual  appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the 
school. 

Each  student  pursued  his  own  course  of  study  during  the  year.  All  devoted  more  or 
le.ss  attention  to  modem  Greek  and  all  made  studies  of  the  topography  of  Athens  and 
its  neigjiborhood  and  of  the  antiquities  and  monuments.  During  the  fine  weather  of 
the  autumn  excursions  were  made  to  Salamis,  to  the  various  hills  and  harbors  of  the 
Piraeus,  and  to  other  places  of  historic  interest.  The  direction  which  each  student's  work 
.  chiefly  took  will  be  seen  from  the  theses  presented. 

Two  evenings  in  each  week,  after  the  first  of  November,  were  generally  devoted  to 
meetings  of  the  school  for  the  reading  of  papers  or  for  the  discussion  of  classic  authors 
or  questions  of  antiquities,  topography,  or  history.  These  meetings  were  often  attended 
by  many  of  our  friends  in  Athens  not  members  of  the  school,  who  showed  their  interest 
in  our  work  by  their  presence  at  the  discussions.  On  the  whole,  although  the  work 
was  less  systematic  during  this  first  year  than  it  will  ever  be  again,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  becoming  settled  in  Athens  and  of  learning  the  traditions  of  the  place  and  the 
facilities  for  study,  and  above  all  to  our  having  no  traditions  of  our  own,  I  feel  that  the 
committee  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  by  the  success,  that  has  attended  the 
school  in  its  first  year. 

A  most  gratifying  circumstance  has  been  the  great  interest  which  all  classes  of  intelli- 
gent people  of  Athens,  and  even  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  have  taken  in  the  establishment 
of  the  school.  The  kind  feeling  of  the  Greeks  towards  our  own  country,  which  our  in- 
terest in  their  struggle  for  freedom  against  the  Turks  awakened,  has  never  died  out.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  truly  affectionate  kindness  with  which  a  cobbler  at  the  Piraeus 
once  mended  my  boot  in  1856,  after  he  had  refused  to  do  it  even  for  pay  before  he  knew 
ray  nationality.  Last  April  I  found  among  the  monks  of  Ithome  one  who  had  received 
a  gift  of  clothes  from  a  United  States  ship  just  after  the  Greek  revolution.  This  tra^ 
ditional  friendship  and  the  interest  inspired  by  our  coming  from  such  a  distance  to  estab- 
lish a  school  in  Athens  mado  our  reception  there  particularly  cordial  and  pleasant.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  in  me  were  I  to  leave  unmeritioned  the  kind  interest  in  our  school 
which  was  shown  by  both  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  by  the  prime  minister  (Mr. 
Tricoupes)  and  many  other  officers  of  the  government,  and  by  all  the  cultivated  and  in- 
telligent families  of  Athens  whose  society  and  hospitality  we  enjoyed.  I  must  mention 
especially  the  distinguished  explorers.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schliemann,  whose  hospitable 
mansion  in  Athens  was  always  opened  with  the  greatest  freedom  to  all  the  members  of 
our  school.     The  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Athens,  besides 
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his  donations  to  the  library  already  mentioned,  placed  us  under  constant  obligations  by 
his  kind  and  watchful  care  for  our  Interests  throughout  the  year.  The  interest  of  the 
G-overnment  of  the  United  States  in  our  school  was  shown  by  an  official  commuuication 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  by  the  director  in  January  last, 
inclosing  one  from  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  ap- 
•  pointing  the  director  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  recommending  him 
to  the  kind  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Our  relations  to  the 
French  and  German  schools  in  Athens  have  been  in  every  respect  pleasant.  The  liberty 
of  using  their  valuable  libraries  and  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Ger- 
man school,  which  were  held  once  a  fortnight  during  the  winter  and  most  of  the  spring, 
were  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  all. 

The  income  of  the  school  for  the  first  year,  consisting  of  the  contributions  of  the 
twelve  colleges  which  then  joined  in  its  support,  was  $3,000.  The  income  for  the  pres- 
ent year  from  fourteen  colleges  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  $3,500.  No  income  is  derived  from 
students,  as  no  fees  whatever  are  charged  for  the  advantages  offered  by  the  school.  It 
appears  from  the  financial  statement  already  sent  to  the  treasurer  by  the  director  that 
the  expenses  of  the  school  during  the  first  year  were  as  follows: 

For  books  and  periodicals  (about) $1,260 

For  furniture  and  plated  ware  (about) 1,075 

For  two  stoves  brought  from  Boston  (about) 50 

For  sundjy  other  expenses  (about) 208 

For  appropraation  for  director 1,000 

In  all  (about) 3,593 

If  we  deduct  $260  for  books  which  were  really  bought  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  frem  this 
year's  income,  our  expenses  for  the  year  were  about  $3,333,  that  is,  $333  more  than  the 
income  of  the  first  year  or  $83  more  than  half  of  the  income  for  two  years.  This  of  course 
includes  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  expenses  of  furnishing  the  house  in  Athens. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  house  will  be  properly  supplied  with  all  that  is 
needed  by  a  director  who  does  not  wish  to  provide  many  articles  of  his  own;  but  the 
future  expenses  on  this  account  will  be  light  in  comparison  with  the  past,  and  they  can 
probably  be  distributed  over  several  years. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  contribution  of  each  of  *e 
colleges  which  join  in  supporting  the  school  is  the  engagement  to  allow  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors leave  of  absence  for  a  single  year  to  go  to  Athens  as  director,  with  at  least  a  part 
of  his  salary  paid.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means  we  might  always  secure  for  the 
school  a  competent  head  and  that  the  annual  change  of  director  would  not  prove  to  be 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  school.  Now,  after  one  year's  trial  of  this 
plan,  and  with  all  my  own  shortcomings  and  embarrassments  vividly  before  my  eyes,  and 
after  much  careful  consideration  of  the  plans  of  the  other  schools  at  Athens,  I  am  very 
decided  in  my  opinion  that  we  must  have  a  permanent  director,  resident  at  Athens,  like 
the  directors  of  the  French  and  German  schools  and  the  ftiture  director  of -the  English 
school,  if  our  school  is  to  hold  a  position  on  a  level  with  the  others  and  is  to  accomplish 
■work  which  can  be  compared  favorably  with  theirs. .  There  are  certain  things  which  a 
director  ought  to  know,  but  which  can  be  learned  only  on  the  spot.  Besides  the  many 
matters  of  topography  and  history,  there  is  the  femiliarity  with  the  ruins  of  Athens, 
knowledge  of  the  best  plans  for  travelling  in  Greece,  and  acquaintance  with  the  resoui-ces 
of  Athens  for  the  use  of  students,  with  her  libraries  and  museiuns,  with  the  other 
schools  of  archsBology  and  their  work,  and,  ftirther,  with  the  language  of  Greece.  With 
all  these  each  director  must  generally  make  his  acquaintance  after  his  arrival,  and  he 
can  leave  little  of  his  experience  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor.  This  difficulty  cannot 
be  properly  met,  it  seems  to  me,  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  by  appointing  a  per- 
manent secretary,  or  other  subordinate  officer,  to  keep  up  the  continuity  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  SPhool,  while  the  real  director  would  continue  to  be  appointed  annually  and 


remain  for  only  one  year.  The  trouble  would  be  that  such  a  secretary  would  in  spite 
of  himself  be  the  real  head  of  the  school,  at  least  for  the  beginning  of  each  year;  and  it 
will  be  all  the  harder  for^the  nominal  director  to  secure  his  position  when  a  man  is  as- 
sociated with  him  who  has  all  the  local  knowledge  which  students  most  need  when  they 
come  to  such  a  peculiarly  foreign  city  as  Athens.  I  feel  very  strongly,  therefore,  that  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  us  to  have  the  means  to  establish  a  permanent  director  of  our 
school  at  Athens.  And  a  man  who  can  be  the  peer  of  the  scholars  whom  France  and 
Germany  have  sent  and  England  will  soon  send  to  Athens,  one  who  will  properly  repre- 
sent the  school,  not  merely  in  our  eyes  but  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  cannot  be  obtained  for 
a  less  sum  than  would  endow  a  professorship  in  one  of  our  best  colleges  at  home,  that 
is,  the  income  of  $75,000  or  $80,000.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  a  most  urgent  need  of  the 
school  that  we  should  obtain  a  permanent  'fund  of  at  least  this  amount;  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  want  will  become  known  in  our  generous  community  without  calling 
forth  a  substantial  response  from  some  of  the  friends  of  sound  classical  learning  who 
have  been  so  liberal  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  mvich  to  be  desired  that  our  school  should  be  freed  as  soon  as  possible  from 
its  pi'esent  state  of  dependence  on  annual  contributions,  especially  as  none  of  these  are 
promised  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  some  even  for  a  shorter  period.  If  the  director's 
support  were  provided  for,  the  other  expenses  of  the  school,  including  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  library  of  $1,000  and  one  for  publication  of  $600,  would  still  consume  the 
income  of  $35,000  or  $40,000.  We  need,  therefore,  about  $120,000  for  a  permanent  en- 
dowment of  the  school.  If  this  were  secured,  an  excellent  investment  of  a  portion  of  it 
could  perhaps  be  made  in  a  house  at  Athens  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  school.  Al- 
though it  may  appear  at  first  that  hiring  a  house  from  year  to  year  is  cheaper  and  more 
convenient,  it  will  generally  be  foimd,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  city  like  Athens,  that  both 
the  value  of  land  and  rents  are  constantly  advancing,  while  desirable  house  lots  are  be- 
coming scarce. 

Besides  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  school  itself,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  • 
colleges  which  now  unite  in  its  support  should  offer  scholarships  or  fellowships  to  grad- 
uates who  are  desirous  of  studying  at  Athens.  Similar  scholarships  founded  by  private 
individuals,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  school,  would 
be  most  gratefully  welcomed. 

A  school  of  classical  studies  in  Athens  is  by  no  means  an  American  idea  or  a  new 
idea.  -  The  French  government  has  supported  a  school  in  Athens  for  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  the  German  goventment  one  for  the  past  nine -years  ;  in  these  schools 
learned  scholars  of  both  nations  are  permanently  maintained,  valuable  libraries  are  kept 
up,  and  students  are  supported,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  governments  at  home.  The 
French  school  occupies  an  elegant  palace  on  Mt.  Lycabettus,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  whole  Attic  plain,  the  harbors  and  the  sea,  with  a  large  and  costly  library;  and  it 
has  on6  of  the  best  scholars  of  Prance,  M.  Foucart,  as  its  director;  so  that  every  visitor 
in  Athens  sees  at  once  that  the  French  Republic  never  forgets  to  cherish  ancient  arts  and 
letters,  amid  all  its  distractions  at  home  and  abroad.  The  German  school  occupies  a 
more  modest  dwelling  in  the  city,  near  the  University,  where  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished German  scholars.  Professor  Kohler,  and  his  assistants  are  always  doing  solid  work 
which  commands  the  attention  of  the  learned  world.  This  is  the  central  home  of  the 
many  German  scholars  who  are  constantly  attracted  to  Athens,  and  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
great  German  Institute  founded  by  Bunsen,  Gerhard,  and  other  famous  scholars  upon  the 
Capitol  of  Eome  in  1829.  The  German  government  not  merely  supports  both  these 
institutions,  but  also  provides  several  students  with  scholarships  of  about  $750  a  year  to 
enable  them  to  study  in  Eome  or  Athens.  Meetings  for  discussion  are  held  once"  a 
fortnight  at  the  German  school  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  these  are  opened 
most  hospitably  to  our  own  students  and' to  all  strangers  who  may  wish  to  attend  them. 

The  English  have  had  serious  plans  for  a  school  in  Athens  during  several  years ;  and 
last  June  I  attended  an  important  meeting  which  was  held  af  Marlborough  House  in 
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London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  consider  the  question. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  of  those  best  known  in  England  as  scholars  or  statesmen  or  both  (in- 
cluding of  course  Mr.  Gladstone)  expressed  themselves  with  great  earnestness  in  favor 
of  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  English  school  in  Athens  ;  and  since  the  meeting 
in  London  large  subscriptionci  have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  A  fourth  school  is 
therefore  likely  to  be  added  within  a  year  to  the  national  schools  in  Athens.  The 
third  place,  I  r^oice  to  say,  has  already  been  taken  by  ourselves  ;  and  I  feel  that  our 
good  example  may  have  done  something  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  even  if  Athens  is  viewed  merely  as  an  ancient  grave- 
yard there  are  many  enthusiastic  Old  Mortalities  delving  there  most  vigorously.  In 
fact,  Athens  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  intellectual  centre  ;  and  when  she  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  as  she  surely  will  be  within  the 
present  generation,  it  will  suddenly  be  found  that  there  is  another  city,  on  the  Mgeaa 
shore,  as  important  and  as  charming  as  Florence,  Rome,  and  Kaples,  which  cannot  he 
omitted  even  in  the  hasty  American  tour  of  Europe. 

What  now  is  attracting  so  many  sober-minded  men  to  this  ancient  site  ?  I  cannot  say 
ancient  diy,  for  the  present  city  of  Athens  is  hardly  half  a  century  old,  and  its  oldest 
inhabitant  is  now  an  American  lady,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hill,  who  has  seen  every  honse 
in  the  city  bmlt  since  she  and  her  husband  came  on  their  errand  of  enlightened  chariiy 
to  the  desolate  waste  left  by  the  Turks  in  1831.  If  you  really  want  a  fall  answer  to  this 
question,  I  can  only  say,  "  Go  to  Athens  and  sx>end  a  winter,  and  see  for  yourselves. "  If 
this  does  not  answer  you,  I  cannot  help  you;  and,  if  you  cannot  do  this,  Ifear  you  will 
never  really  feel  the  fuU  truth. 

Of  course  the  various  national  schools  in  Athens  were  established  primarily  to  help 
those  who  are  to  be  teachers  of  Greek  letters  and  art  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing at  hoine.  Now,  for  such  persons,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  our  future  classical  educa- 
•  tion  so  largely  centre,  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  preparation  for  enthusiastic  work,  after 
they  have  obtained  the  book  learning  commonly  deemed  necessary  for  their  profession, 
than  to  spend  eight  months  in  the  study  of  Greece  herself,  in  viewing  her  temples  and 
learning  the  secrets  of  their  architecture,  and  in  studying  geography  and  history  at  once 
by  exploring  her  battlefields,  her  lines  of  communication  through  her  mountain  passes, 
and  the  sites  of  her  famous  cities.  A  well  known  English  scholar  once  said  to  me,  "  You 
can  stand  on  Mt.  Pentelicus  and  study  history  by  the  hour. ' '  So  you  can  study  history 
in  riding  over  the  plain  of  Bosotiaand  visiting  in  quick  succession  Orchomenos,  Charonea, 
Leuctra,  Platsea,  and  Thebes.  So  you  can  study  history  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  plain 
of  Mantinea  and  in  forcing  your  way  through  the  rocky  passes  which  lead  to  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Sparta.  Before  you  get  to  Sparta  you  will  see  why  none  of  these  rough 
stones  were  needed  to  buUd  walls  for  the  city;  and  before  you  leave  the  vaUey  you  will 
understand  better  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  with  its  iron  money  and  its  blad*  broth, 
and  the  hardihood  of  Leonidas  and  the  men  of  Thermopylte.  Taygetus,  with  its  snowy 
peaks  and  its  rugged  cliffs,  is  still  suggestive  of  wolves  and  of  Spartan  children  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  race;  and  the  famous  hUl  of  Ithome  gives  a  new  idea  of  Messe- 
nians  and  Helots,  as  we  see  the  massive  walls  and  steep  pi-eiipices  around  which  Spai-ta 
learnt  her  ten  years'  lesson  that  freedom  was  not  meant  for  Dorians  alone.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve that  any  scholar  who  should  take  in  these  object  lessons,  with  the  host  of  others 
which  follow  them,  in  a  rapid  journey  through  Greece,  and  then  make  a  study  of  the 
monuments  of  Athens  heraelf  and  of  the  topography  of  Athens  and  Attica,  would  never 
yegret  the  year  devoted  to  the  pleasant  work:  and  I  believe,  further,  that  any  school  or 
coUege  which  might  hereafter  employ  him  as  its  teacher  of  Greek  .would  have  made  the 
best  possible  investment  if  it  had  paid  his  expenses  while  he  was  doing  it.  And,  apart  from 
all  the  purely  antiquarian  mterest  which  every  stone  of  ancient  Athens  awakens  in  the 
scholar,  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  dwell  in  daily  sight  of  the  dark  lock  of  the  Acropolis, 
crowned  with  the  sta,tely  Parthenon,  meeting  his  eyes  at  every  turn  in  the  crowded 
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etieete  of  the  modem  Athens  as  it  met  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Alhenians,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  calm  beauty  and  dignity  of  this  favorite  home  of  Athena,  without  feel- 
ing that  merely  to  live  under  its  shadow  is  in  itself  an  education.  And  no  one  who  has 
once  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon  at  evening  and  seen  the  sun  sink  behind  the 
hills  of  Salamis,  vrith  the  whole  landscape  glowing  with  every  shade  of  color  from  the 
deepest  purple  and  crimson  to  the  palest  gold,  will  ever  doubt  that  inspiration  may  even 
now  be  breathed  in  with  the  pure  air  of  Attica,  and  that  it  is  indeed  good  to  look  upon 
her  blue  sky,  and  her  still  bluer  sea,  and  the  delicate  outlines  of  her  hills.  "We  too 
may  enjoy,  even  in  this  remote  age,  the  privilege  which  Euripides  ascribes  to  the  "sons 
of  Erechtheus,  happy  of  old,  children  of  the  blessed  gods,  of  a  land  sacred  and  uncon- 
quered,  whose  food  is  most  glorious  wisdom,  and  who  ever  walk  delicately  through  the 
brightest  air." 

All  this  is  what  almost  any  one,  with  the  ordinary  educatioii  of  a  good  school  or  col- 
lege and  a  common  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  would  draw  from  a 
year  in  Greece  almost  without  exertion.  Now,  our  school  wishes  to  make  it  possible  for 
scholars  who  are  competent  to  use  its  advantages  to  combine  with  all  these  natural  privi- 
leges a  year  of  systematic  study,  which  will  be  of  as  great  service  to  them  in  their  future 
work  as  a  year  spent  at  one  of  the  great  universities  of  Europe.  It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  our  school  does  not  propose  to  teach  its  students  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  word;  that  is,  it  has  no  established  courses  of  instruction  for  all  to  follow,  nor  does 
it  expect  that  any  two  of  its  students  vrill  be  working  on  exactly  the  same  line.  It  pre- 
sumes each  student  to  be  "  competent  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of  study  at  Athens 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  director,"  and  only  graduates  of  colleges  who  are  at- 
tested as  thus  competent  are  admitted.     The  school  announces  its  own  object  thus: 

The  object  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  is  to  furnish  graduates  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  an  opportunity  to  study  classical  literature,  art,  and  antiquity  in  Athens 
under  suitable  guidance,  to  prosecute  and  to  aid  original  research  in  these  subjects, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Archseological  Institute  of  America,  as  far  as  it  may  be  able, 
in  conducting  the  exploration  and  excavation  of  classic  sites.     *    *    * 

The  director  superintends  personally  the  work  of  each  member  of  the  school,  advising 
him  in  what  direction  to  turn  his  studies  and  assisting  him  in  their  prosecution.  He 
conducts  no  regular  courses  of  instruction,  but  holds  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
school  at  stated  times  for  consultation  and  discussion. 

We  have  two  classes  of  students  in  view,  although  some  young  men,  on  coming  to 
Athens  fresh  from  an  American  college,  may  not  at  first  know  definitely  into  which  of 
the  two  they  will  ultimately  fall : 

(1)  One  class  consists  of  those  who  have  a  definite  object  in  view,  such  as  professional 
study  of  Greek  architecture,  or  special  study  of  Greek  art  or  of  some  department  of  an- 
tiquities which  can  best  be  studied  at  Athens.  For  many  special  subjects,  as  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  and  for  topographical  investigations,  Attica  offers  material  sufScient  to 
occupy  such  a  professional  student  many  years,  as  flie  publications  of  the  German  Institute 
abundantly  show.  Especially  if  the  work  of  the  school  is  connected  with  the  exploration 
of  ancient  sites,  as  was  that  of  the  German  school  with  the  excavations  at  Olympia,  that 
of  the  French  school  with  those  at  Delos,  and  (to  a  less  extent)  that  of  our  school  with 
those  at  Assos,  the  field  for  gaining  archseological  knowledge  at  firsthand  will  suddenly 
become  wide  and  varied.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  members  of  the  Ger- 
man school  while  the  excavations  at  Olympia  were  going  on  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
abundance  of  wealth,  as  the  workmen  unearthed  statues,  inscriptions,  and  the  foundations 
of  buildings  in  rapid  succession,  the  interpretartion  of  which  often  taxed  their  learning 
and  their  ingenuity.  Those  were  memorable  days;  but  there  are  other  Olympias  still 
buried  beneath  the  soil  of  Greece,  perhaps  still  richer  in  works  of  art  and  historical  mon- 
uments. Of  course  the  opportunities  which  will  be  aflforded  to  our  school  to  take  part 
in  such  original  researches  must  depend  entirely  on  the  liberality  with  which  our  Arehse- 


ologiciil  Institute  Is  supplied  with  the  means  of  exploration.  Should  we  ever  have  the 
good  fortune  to  do  work  like  that  done  by  the  Germans  at  Olympia  (as  I  trust  we  may), 
our  students  at  Athens  will  indeed  have  a  rare  opportunity.  Even  last  year,  although 
tliu  Assos  expedition  had  only  two  months  of  working  time  left  after  our  school  at  Athens 
was  established,  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  students,  Dr.  Sterrett,  w'ent  to  Assos  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  the  inscriptions  which  had  been  found  there.  And  since 
the  work  at  Assos  was  finished,  Dr.  Sterrett  has  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to 
explore  ancient  sites  and  search  for  antiquities  and  inscriptions,  with  the  distinguished 
young  Scotch  scholar,  Mr.  W.  M.  Eamsay,  who  was  sent  to  Asia.  Minor  as  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  aided  by  a  liberal  subscription  raised  last  year  through  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  I  heard  from  Dr.  Sterrett  recently  that  they 
found  the  places  they  visited  rich  in  inscriptions  and  that  they  had  already  "  revolution- 
ized the  map  of  the  country."  I  trust  that  we  may  still  derive  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  geography,  as  well  as  much  credit  to  our  school,  from  the  circumstance 
that  Dr.  Sterrett  went  over  to  Assos  last  spring. 

(2)  The  other  class  for  which  our  school  was  founded  are  the  general  students  of  classic 
antiquity,  who  come  rather  for  general  cultivation  in  Greek  studies  than  for  special  re- 
search in  a  particular  department.  Ai  in  our  colleges  at  home,  these  general  students 
will  always  be  the  more  numerous  class  at  Athens,  while  the  few  specialists  vrill  do  most 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science  and  to  bring  their  own  work  and  our  school  into  notice. 
Now,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  which  every  classical  teacher  ought  to  do,  and 
which  can  be  done  better  in  Athens  and  Greece  than  anywhere  else.  Apart  from  the 
study  of  the  topography  of  Athens  and  Attica,  acquaintance  with  the  monuments,  the 
determination  of  the  lines  of  the  city  walls  and  the  three  walls  that  connected  the  city 
with  the  harbors,  and  other  matters  which  can  be  studied  to  advantage  only  on  the  spot, 
there  are  many  important  passages  in  the  Greek  historians  and  poets  which  are  wonder- 
fully illustrated  by  the  sight  of  the  places  to  which  they  relate.  No  impression  made  by 
reading  another's  description  of  an  historic  scene  is  half  so  vivid  as  the  testimony  of  one's 
own  eyes.  The  battle  of  Salamis  is  never  so  real  as  when  one  sails  through  the  famous 
straits  or  stands  on  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  bay  where  the  Greek  fleet  lay  awaiting 
the  Persian  attack  on  the  eventful  morning  which  decided  the  fate  of  Athens.  Among 
the  many  historical  and  literary  questions  which  a  residence  in  Greece  must  suggest, 
there  will  always  be  some  which  each  student  will  wish  to  subject  to  a  carefiil  study 
and  to  make  the  chief  object  of  his  winter's  work.  And  even  if  studraiits  of  the  dass  we 
are  considering  devote  themselves  to  various  subjects  during  their  residence  in  Greece, 
so,  that  no  one  solid  result  remains  to  testify  to  their  year's  work,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  have  not  improved  their  opportunities  to  the  utmost.  Every  scholar  will  at 
once  think  of  many  such  pieces  of  classical  work,  enough  at  least  to  occupy  a  student 
during  the  seven  or  eight  months  of  his  stay  in  Athens,  for  which  no  other  place  could 
be  so  favorable.  And  surely  the  rare  opportunity  of  doing  this  part  of  one's  study  amid 
all  the  delightful  associations  of  Athens  is  one  for  which  every  student  will  thank  the 
founders  of  our  school. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  a  special  attraction  which  Athens  presents  to  the  classical 
scholar  in  its  literary  language.  I  have  no  space  to  discuss  at  length  the  various  dialects 
known  as  modern  Greek,  still  less  their  value  as  languages.  Whatever  we  may  thmk  of 
the  expediency  of  restoring  ancient  forms  or  of  cultivating  modem  ones,  whether  we 
think  tlmt  the  Greeks  after  their  revolution  should  have  cultivated  their  own  popular 
tongue  or  should  have  adopted  the  more  classic  dialect  which  they  now  use  as  a  literarj- 
language,  the  great  fact  remains  for  the  classical  student  that  the  cultivated  Greeks  of 
Athens  now  have  a  language  in  which  all  their  books  and  all  their  better  newspaper* 
are  written,  which  ia  used  in  the  official  documents  of  the  government,  in  the  lectures  of 
the  university,  and  in  the  speeches  in  the  senate,  which  is  taught  in  all  the  Greek  schools, 
and  which  every  educated  person  can  speak;  and  this  language  differs  less  ftom  the 
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Greek  of  Xenophou,  as  regards  the  forms  of  the  words,  than  that  differs  from  the  Greek 
of  Herodotus,  and  less  than  the  English  of  to-day  differs  from  the  English  of  four  or 
five  centuries  ago.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  Plato  or  Demosthenes,  were  he  to 
return  to  Athens,  could  read  the  daily  papers  with  little  difficulty,  except  so  far  as  he 
would  be  puzzled  by  modern  ideas  and  new  forms  of  thought.  He  could  certainly  learn 
to  understand  the  forms  and  the  constructions  by  an  hour's  tuition. 

To  be  able  to  use  this  form  of  Greek  as  a  spoken  language  is  an  incidental  advantage 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  of  Greek  in  Athens.  It  tends  to  keep  his  ancient 
Greek  alive  as  a  real  tongue,  which  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  taught  with  success  ;  that  is, 
if  it  is  to  be  taught  at  all.  You  can  no  more  teach  a  dead  language  than  you  can  teach 
a  dead  student.  For  the  purposes  which  the  classical  scholar  has  in  view,  it  seems  t» 
me  that  this  higher  and  purer  form  of  modem  Greek,  the  literary  language  of  Athens, 
is  more  useful  than  the  less  classic  spoken  Greek,  which  is  the  real  langua,ge  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Greek  which  can  be  understood  out  of  Athens,  and 
even  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital.  A  knowledge  of  this  more  popular  spoken 
Greek,  though  of  the  greatest  use  and  indispensable  if  one  wishes  to  converse  with  the 
people  at  large,  would  be  of  merely  the, same  value  to  the  student  of  classic  Greek  as  a 
knowledge  of  Italian  would  be  to  a  Latin  scholar.  If  ancient  Greek  were  taught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  with  the  modem  pronunciation,  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  any  one 
of  onr  better  Greek  scholars  to  understand  the  language  of  the  educated  pesple  in  Athens, 
and  after  a  little  practice  to  make  himself  understood  by  them.  This  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  every  one  who  goes  to  Athens  to  study ;  and  if  the  modem  pronunciation 
were  a  more  practicable  one — that  is,  one  which  could  be  used  in  schools  without  caus- 
ing too  much  confusion  in  teaching  by  its  poverty  of  vowel  sounds  and  by  its  using  only 
one  sound  (ee)  to  represent  seven  ancient  sounds — I  should  feel  that  it  would  be  desira^ 
ble  to  introduce  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  circumstance  of  the  modern  pronunciation 
being  obviously  much  further  from  the  ancient  than  some  of  our  theoretical  pronuncia- 
tions ought  to  be  any  great  objection;  for  I  doubt  whether  Plato  or  Demosthenes  would 
see  much  to  choose  (at  least  in  our  favor)  between  an  Athenian's  present  pronunciation 
of  Greek  and  that  of  a  German  or  American  professor ;  but  I  do  feel  that  the  confu- 
sion I  have  spoken  of  is  a  serious  and  perhaps  a  fatal  objection,  aV  least  until  the  need 
of  a  change  becomes  greater  than  it  now  is.  If  in  the  future  it  should  become  a  com- 
mon thing  (as  I  wish  it  might)  for  our  classical  scholars  to  study  in  Athens,  so  that  the 
practical  side  of  the  question  should  be  really  important  to  a  large  number  of  our  col- 
lege gr^uates,  I  should  feel  that  the  advantages  of  connecting  our  ancient  Greek  with 
a  living  language  by  a  common  pronunciation  decidedly  outweighed  the  disadvantages 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Our  school  at  Athens  represents  the  last  and  the  boldest  step  that  has  been  taken  in  im- 
proving our  methods  of  classical  education.  Itis  often  amusingto  hear  some  well  meaning 
people  who  undertake  to  enlighten  the  public  about  classical  education  talk  about  this 
as  a  department  in  which  methods  of  teaching  never  change  and  everything  is  essentially 
musty  and  antiquated,  while  in  all  other  departments  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement 
reigns  supreme.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  study  in  which  greater  and  more  radical 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  country  within  the  last  generation  than  in  this.  And 
these  changes  are  all  in  the  direction  of  making  the  classic  tongues  more  vivid  and  real 
as  languages,  more  alive.  Never  was  it  more  fully  recognized  than  now,  that  classical 
study  fails  of  its  highest  object  if  it  does  not  give  the  student  at  least  some  initiation 
into  the  priceless  treasures  which  remain  to  us  in  ancient  literature  and  art;  and  that, 
while  the  study  of  the  classic  languages  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  mental  discipline,  it 
is  not  mere  discipline,  like  gymnastics,  but  is  the  road  (and  the  only  sure  road)  leading 
to  the  higher  level  of  literature  and  art  beyond.  A  mere  grammatical  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  classic  models  used  merely  to  iUustrat«  our  often  imperfect  rules,  can- 
not be  accepted  as  classical  study  at  the  present  day.     The  distinguished  professor  of 
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^ihemistry  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  has  just  visited  us,  Professor  Hofmann,  states 
the  case  clearly  and  broadly  when  he  says: 

After  long  and  vain  search,  we  must  always  come  back  finally  to  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  experience,  that  the  surest  instrument  that  can  be  used  in  training  the  mind  of 
youth  is  given  us  in  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  literature,  and  the  works  of  art  of 
<!lassical  antiquity. 

We  have  no  fears  that  the  intelligence  of  our  scholars  will  lead  them  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  this,  which  Professor  Hofmann  announces  as  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  after  ten  years'  trial  of  a  plan  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  minister  of  instruction  against  their  most  earnest  protest,  by 
which  some  students  were  admitted  to  the  university  without  Greek  and  with  an  inad- 
equate preparation  in  Latin.  Classical  study  in  this  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  is 
likely  to  remain  the  foundation  of  literary  culture;  at  least,  we  have  no  fear  that  it  can 
be  superseded  by  anything  which  has  jet  arisen  to  dispute  its  claims.  But  neither  this 
nor  any  other  study  can  occupy  this  responsible  position  except  at  the  price  of  eternal 
vigilance.  It  must  be  wide  awake  to  see  that  its  methods  are  not  antiquated ;  it  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  provide  its  students  *vith  the  best  and  choicest  of  the  treas- 
ures of  antiquity  which  are  its  capital.  The  foundation  which  it  lays  must  be  solid  and 
lasting,  or  some  better  one  will  take  its  place. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  progress,  with  the  conviction  that  Greece  herself  offers  to  students 
far  more  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  inspiration  than  has  yet  been  drawn  from  her, 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  behind  other  nations  in  improving  our  methods  and  en- 
larging and  elevating  our  instruction,  thatour  institute  has  founded  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  We  Americans  need  such  a  school  even  more  than  any 
-other  nation.  Germany,  France,  and  England  are  all  vrithin  a  few  days'  journey  of 
■Greece,  and  a  trip  to  Athens,  with  an  excjorsion  to  Delphi  or  Sparta,  is  within  the  compass 
of  a  month's  vacation;  and  the  museums  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Munich  are  within 
easy  reach  of  their  students.  But  our  students  want  a  fixed  home  in  Athens  and  a 
longer  time  for  study  there.  They  must  replace  the  want  of  museums  of  ancient  art  here 
"by  visiting  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  on  their  way;  and  thus  a  snccessftil  visit  to 
Athens  is  for  them  the  work  of  a  year. 

But  this  very  necessity  of  sending  our  students  to  study  the  treasures  of  Greek  art  in 
the  great  museums  of  Europe  suggests  a  most  important  consideration  for  our  people. 
We  can  never  hope  to  make  collections  in  our  young  cities  to  rival  those  of  London, 
Paris,,  Rome,  and  Naples;  but  does  it  ever  occur  to  us  that  some  of  the  choicetf  works 
•of  Greek  art  have  been  discovered  within  the  present  generation  and  the  most  fiunonsof 
them  all  within  the  last  five  years?  And,  further,  that  these  very  treasures  were  jnst 
^s  accessible  to  us  as  to  any  other  nation?  Why  is  it  that  the  magnificent  frieze  of  Pcr- 
^amcn  now  adorns  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  and  not  the  public  museum  of  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  ?  And  why  did  German  scholars  have  all  the  glory  of 
uncovering  the  temples  and  statues  at  Olympia  after  their  burial  of  centuries?  Why 
were  the  exciting  reports  of  these  discoveries  made  to  the  eager  world  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal  of  Berlin  rather  than  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Institute  of 
America?  Simply  because  the  comparatively  poor  government  of  Germany  was  willing 
to  spend  its  money  in  these  enterprises,  while  we  did  not  spend  ouis.  There  was  noth- 
ing whatever  in  our  youth  or  our  distance  from  the  scene,  still  less  was  there  any  plea 
■of  poverty,  which  prevented  us  fl-om  discovering  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  the  Nike 
■of  Pasonius,  and  compelling  the  great  museums  of  Europe  to  send  to  us  instead  of  to 
Berlin  for  casts  and  photographs  of  them.  The  real  reason  why  Germany  has  this  well 
merited  honor,  and  why  she  is  likely  to  explore  many  more  ancient  cities  which  still 
lie  buried,  waiting  for  the  spade,  is  understood  to  be  that  one  ortwo  of  the  professorsof 
Berlin  have' the  ear  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  that  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  so 
■can  obtain  whatever  is  needed  for  archeeological  researches.  Now,  wo  have  an  imperial 
treasury  here  at  home,  which  is  always  opened  at  the  call  of  science  far  mono  liberally 
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than  that  of  Germany  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  $200,000  which  the  German  excavations 
at  Olympia  cost  could  have  been  obtained  from  our  treasury  quite  as  easily  as  the  pro- 
fessors of  Berlin  obtained  it  from  theirs,  if  the  case  could  only  have  been  properly  pre- 
sented at  the  time  ;  that  is,  if  we  had  founded  our  school  at  Athens  when  Germany 
founded  hers,  and  had  thus  known  better  what  was  going  on  in  classic  lands.  Now  we 
have  an  advanced  post  just  where  we  most  need  it  to  secure  the  best  information  about 
work  to  be  done  and  the  way  to  do  it.  And  I  feel  that  we  may  appeal  confidently  to 
those  benevolent  friends  of  classical  learning,  who  have  often  responded  vigorously  to- 
her  calls,  to  help  us  in  this  new  enterprise  in  behalf  of  American  scholarship,  not  merely 
by  giving  our  school  at  Athens  a  permanent  foundation,  but  also  by  supplying  our 
Archaeological  Institute  with  the  means  of  making  further  explorations  in  classic  lands^ 

WILLIAM  W.  GOODWIN. 
NOVEMBEE  16,  1883. 
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WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COTTON  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

WasUngton,  D,  C,  May  14,  1884. 

The  exhibition  of  the  conditions  of  education  and  of  the  impiovements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  and  methods  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  aids 
in  its  recent  rapid  advancement.  An  international  exhibition  at  the  present  time 
which  does  not  make  education  prominent  is  a  misrepresentation.  The  World's  Indus- 
trial and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  opened  in  New  Orleans  December  1, 1884, 
has  recognized  this  truth,  and  offers  educators  of  all  nationalities  an  opportunity  to 
illustrate  the  work  done  by  them,  the  improvement  of  educational  appliances  and  con- 
ditions, and  the  relation  of  education  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in  industry,  com- 
merce, and  all  other  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  The  managers  of  the  exposition  have 
not  only  provided  for  but  require  that  unity  of  exhibition  which  educators  have  de- 
sired in  other  world's  fairs,  but  have  not  been  able  to  secure.  They  have  shown  by 
their  treatment  of  education  in  their  preliminary  announcements,  by  their  invitations 
to  educators,  and  by  their  appeals  to  this  Office  for  its  cooperation,  that  they  reckon 
the  improvement  of  schools  and  the  promotion  of  general  culture  as  among  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  be  attained  by  their  efforts. 

The  educators  of  the  United  States  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  opportunity. 
The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  February  last,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  State 
school  commissioner,  Georgia ;  Hon.  H.  Clay  Armstrong  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, Alabama ;  Hon.  W.  O.  Kogers;  superintendent  of  schools.  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind. ;  Hon.  T.  W.  BickneU,  Boston,  Mass., 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association ;  and  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  State 
superintendent  of  free  schools.  West  Virginia,  and  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  to  cooperate  with  this  Office  in  preparing  for  the  exhibition  of  "the 
education  of  the  United  States.  It  is  expected- that  this  committee  will  meet  for  con- 
ference on  details  of  plans  as  soon  as  circumstances  warrant  and  extended  announce- 
ment will  then  be  made.  On  account  of  present  impatient  demands  for  information 
and  a  growing  desire  to  begin  the  preparation  of  exhibits  during  this  school  year 
(ending  June  next),  this  Office  publishes,  as  the  first  available' official  information 
since  the  general  announcement,  the  accompanying  communication  of  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Exposition,  Maj.  E.  A.  Burke,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
forwarded  by  him  to  Congress  on  the  6th  instant,  and  also  the  list  of  subjects  embraced 
in  the  general  announcement  under  "Group  8:  Education  and  Instruction,  Apparatus 
and  Processes  of  the  Liberal  Arts."  Since  the  transmittal  of  Major  Burke's  report  to 
Congress  that  body  has  passed  a  biU  making  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  to  the  managers  of 
the  Exposition ;  and  the  National  Government  has  shown  further  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  through  the  action  of  the  President,  who  has  issued  an  order 
for  the  participation  in  it  of  the  Executive  Departments,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  may  be  suggested  to  those  preparing  educational  material  for  earlier  exhibitions, 
such  as  that  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
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Madison,  Wjs.,  and  those  to  he  held  in  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  prepare  their  exhibits  so  that  they  may  also  be  included  in  the  exhibition  of 
education  at  New  Orleans. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  at  its  meeting 
already  referred  to,  considered  favorably  the  holding  of  a  winter  meeting  at  New 
Orleans  during  the  continuance  of  the  exposition.  It  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Maryland; 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  Concord,  Mass. ;  William  H.  Payne,  a.  m.,  professor 
of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  University  of  Michigan;  Hon.  Le  Eoy  D.  Brown, 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Ohio ;  and  Hon.  A.  Coward,  State  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools.  South  Carolina,  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent and  international  council  of  education,  as  proposed  by  prominent  European  edu- 
cators.   It  may  seem  to  them  expedient  to  eflfect  the  organization  of  such  a  council, 

or  consresB,  at  New  Orleans  the  coming  winter. 

^       '  JOHN  EATON, 

CommUtioner. 


REPORT  OF  B.   A.  BURKE,  DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COT- 
TON CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION,  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  Orleans,  April  19, 1884. 
To  the  President : 

In  behalf  of  the  board  of  management  of  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  created  under  act  of  Congress  approved  February  10, 1883, 1  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  condensed  statement  of  the  operations  of  said  board 
and  observations  touching  the  progress  of  the  National  and  International  Exposition 
provided  for  by  the  act.  Congress  required  that  the  city  named  as  the  location  for 
the  exposition  should  subscribe  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  In  addition  to  compliance 
with  this  requirement  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  has  donated 
the  use  of  its  principal  park,  containing  247  acres  of  ground,  and  has  appropriated 
$100,000. 

The  governor  of  Louisiana  will  recommend  a  liberal  appropriation  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  which  will  assemble  in  May.  Finding  the  sums  thus  provided  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  for  space  from  foreign  countries,  from  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  from  individual  exhibitors  throughout  this  and  other  countries,  the 
board  of  management  have  called  upon  the  citizens  to  increase  their  subscriptions  to 
11,000,000,  and  under  this  call  additional  sums  are  being  subscribed  from  week  to 
week.  The.  plans  of  the  management  have  been  in  strict  conformity  to  the  act  of 
Congress.    Plans  for  the  main  building  were  opened  to  general  competition. 

The  building  is  handsome  and  commodious,  being  1,375  feet  in  length  and  903  feet 
in  width,  affording  1,656,300  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  convenient  apartments 
attached  for  police,  fire  department,  public  comfort,  offices,  meeting  rooms  for  various 
national  organizations,  and  with  a  central  music  hall  capable  of  seating  11,000  per- 
sons, and  a  machinery  hall  1,376  feet  in  length  by  250  feet  in  width.  The  main  build- 
ing covers  32  acres  of  ground.  Two  hundred  ana  fifty  thousand  square  feet  of  space 
have  been  reserved  in  the  centre  of  the  building  for  foreign  Gtovernments,  and  an  equal 
amount  for  the  United  States  Government  and  collective  exhibits  of  the  States  and 
Territories. 

The  applications  for  space  from  foreign  and  United  States  exhibitors,  eight  months 
before  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  call  for  about  900,000  feet  of  exhibiting  space. 
Hence,  although  this  exhibition  building  is  the  largest  ever  erected,  it  is  found  iuaii- 
equate  to  meet  the  demands. 

Eleven  foreign  Governments  have  indicated  their  intention  to  participate,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  many  others  have  only  delayed  official  action  awaiting  iu- 
formation  as  to  the  progress  or  the  preparation  and  importance  of  the  event.  Thirty- 
two  States  and  Territories  have  applied  for  space,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  delay 
in  other  States  is  due  to  the  time  of  assembling  of  their  respective  legislatures  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  no  session  of  the  general  assembly  can  be  held  until 
after  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  In  many  of  such  places  tbe 
people  of  the  respective  counties  are  perfecting  local  organizations  and  raising  tlie 
funds  to  secure  a  display  of  the  resources  of  their  State  by  local  contribution. 

The  horticultural  hall  is  said  to  be  the  largest  conservatory  ever  erected.  It  is  fiOO 
feet  iu  length,  194  feet  in  centre,  with  glass  roof,  a  glass  tower  90  feet  in  height,  cold 
storage  attachment  for  preserving  fruit,  and  with  heating  apparatus.     It  is  designed 


to  have  an  international  exhibition  of  plants  and  shrubbery  arranged  around  the 
sides  of  this  building  under  cover  and  an  international  display  of  fruits  extending 
throughout  the  central  spaces  of  the  building. 

Mexico  has  consented  to  adorn  the  main  centre  with  royal  palms  and  choice  plants 
from  that  country.  The  largest  fruit  display  heretofore  made  was  11,000  plates.  We 
are  assured  of  an  exhibit  of  20,000  plates.  A  liberal  premium  list  has  been  made  in 
money  and  medals. 

Adjoining  the  horticultural  hall  Mexico  will  occupy  200,000  feet  of  space  for  a  gar- 
den. The  Republics  of  Central  America  will  occupy  250,000  feet  of  garden  space  ad- 
joining, and  an  equal  amount  will  be  embellished  by  Florida  and  California.  Choice 
grounds  adjoining  the  conservatory  have  been  reserved  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ments and  foreign  horticulturists. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  an  art  gallery,  to  be  composed  of  marble  and  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories  and  from  such  foreign  coun- 
tries as  see  proper  to  contribute  specimens,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  means  now 
at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  us  to  erect  a  buildmg  of  suffibient  dimensions  for 
the  accommodation  of  one-half  the  art  exhibits  at  our  command.  The  collections 
from  some  of  the  foreign  covintries,  both  of  art  treasures  and  antique  relics,  will  be  of 
the  most  interesting  character,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  enlarge  our  building  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  accommodate  a  truly  international  and  national  art  exhibit. 

One  hundred  thousand  feet  of  space  in  the  main  building  have  been  designated  for 
an  agricultural  hall.  Forty  acres  of  ground  have  been  laid  oflf  for  growing  farms,  ex- 
perimental and  vegetable  gardens,  and  40  acres  of  ground  provided  with  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  live  stock,  poultry,  birds,  dogs,  &c.,  with  a  half-mile  stock 
arena,  wherein  sales  of  live  stock  w^ill  be  permitted  on  stated  days. 

Extensive  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  the  display  of  sawmills,  wood 
working  machinery,  brick,  tile,  and  other  like  factories  in  motion. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  an  electrical  or  steam  railway,  to  be  operated ' 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  connecting  with  all  points  of  interest  within  the 
grounds ;  arrangements  are  also  being  perfected  for  the  extension  of  a  trunk  railroad 
track  into  the  main  building,  by  means  of  which  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  discharged  within  the  building  and  visitors  by  rail  can  be  deposited  near 
the  entrance. 

A  wharf  adjoining  the  exposition  grounds  will  be  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  exhibits  and  visitors  arriving  by  steamship  or  steamboat. 

The  grounds  will  be  embellished  with  six  lakes  and  generous  collections  of  ever- 
greens from  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries,  presenting  groves 
of  cedar,  pine,  pomegranate,  magnolia,  lemon,  palm,  orange,  cocoanut,  banana,  &c. 

The  railroads  have  responded  to  our  request  lor  low  rates  on  freight  and  passengers 
in  the  most  generous  manner.  One  hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  railroads  have  agreed 
to  a  maximum  rate  on  passengers  of  1  cent  per  mile,  and  the  excursion  rate  will  fre- 
quently be  as  low  as  one-half  and  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile. 

The  facilities  and  arrangements  for  bringing  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  this  exposition  are  both  systematic  and  extensive. 

Suitable  space  has  been  set  aside  and  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  board  for  the 
organization  of  a  department  of  woman's  work,  under  the  direction  of  leading  ladies 
interested  in  opening  to  the  women  of  our  country  an  opportunity  to  occupy  inde- 
pendent positions  in  the  economy  and  industries  of  the  world. 

Extensive  preparations  have  been  made  for  a  national  educational  display,  for 
which  we  have  the  indorsement  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  oom^osed 
of  State  and  city  superintendents,  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  No  subject  claims  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  the 
effect  of  this  school  of  instruction  will  be  to  impart  a  healthy  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  a  better  knowledge  of  methods.  Already  local  educational  societies 
are  being  organized  throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  expo- 
sition will  secure  for  the  cause  of  education  a  more  liberal  provision  from  all  of  the 
backward  States.  .,   .  .  ,  .       ,  .  , 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  management  to  construct  a  building  within  which  may  be 
grouped  the  exhibits  of  the  respective  Departments  of  th^  United  States  Government 
and  the  collective  exhibits  of  the  natural  resources  of  all  the  States  and  Territories. 

Aside  from  the  manifest  benefits  accruing  to  the  whole  country  from  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  representatives  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  we  may  rejoice  at  the  happy  results  flowing  from  an  inter- 
mingling of  the  people  of  America  in  a  grand  national  reunion. 

The  Centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia  promoted  kinder  relations  between  all 
the  people,  stimulated  the  pride  and  interest  of  all  citizens  in  the  national  welfare, 
and  awakened  an  interest  in  industrial  development  which  has  found  eloquent  ex- 
pression through  the  expositions  of  Boston,  Atlanta,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  Denver. 


We  hope  and  believe  that  the  good  work  thus  begnn  at  Philadelphia  may  be  con- 
summated at  New  Orleans :  that  the  whole  people  may  there  celebrate  the  end  ol  sec- 
tional acerbity  and  proclaim  a  new  era  of  ftatemal  feeling  and  mdnstnal  progress. 
Time,  place,  and  circumstances  combine  to  render  this  a  fitting  occasion  tor  pre- 
senting to  the  world  our  wondrous  resources,  and  to  invoke  the  presence  of  foreign 
nations  as  witnesses  of  the  unity  of  our  people  and  the  strength  ot  our  institutions. 
Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  BURKE, 

•         ,  Director-General. 

letter  of  dirbctor-generai  burke  to  commissioner  eaton. 

World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 1884. 

Sir:  Your  request  for  any  further  data  touching  the. preparation  for  the  World's 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  is  received. 

In  addition  to  my  report  to  the  President  I  beg  to  say  that  the  progress  in  all  de- 
partments is  very  rapid  and  encouraging,  and  I  would  respectfully  submit  several 
items  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  the  educators  of  the  country. 

Many  people  wonder  how  a  large  attendance  can  be  secured  to  an  exhibition  of 
this  character  in  New  Orleans,  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  This  centre  of  population,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  almost  directly  north  of  ns, 
and  I  have  made  computations  like  the  following  which  may  show  the  basis  on  which 
our  expectations  rest : 

(1)  The  adult  population  of  the  ten  States  contiguous  to  New  Orleans  is  as  follows : 

Adnlto. 

Texas 689,852 

Louisiana 431, 339 

Mississippi 476,866 

Arkansas - ■ - —  -  343,151 

Alabama 541,016 

Florida 119,610 

Georgia 664,405 

South  Carolina 426,647 

North  Carolina , 620,731 

Tennessee 674,252 

Total 4,987,869 

Should  35  per  cent,  of  these  visit  the  exposition  there  would  be  1,246,967  visitors, 
and  if  we  should  assume  that  one-half  of  the  visitors  from  these  States  would  enter 
twice  there  would  be  1,870,450. 

(2)  Take  the  twalve  Middle  and  Western  States  having  close  rail  and  water  com- 
munication with  New  Orleans,  namely : 

AdnUs. 

Kentucky 743,787 

Ohio 1,629,447 

Indiana.'. 961,597 

niinois 1,506,272 

Missouri 1,006,989 

Michigan 860,007 

Wisconsin 640,078 

Minnesota 374,536 

Iowa 773,906 

Dakota 75,714 

Nebraska 218,348 

Kansas. 467,841 

Total 9,258,521 

Assuming  that  6  per  cent,  of  these  adults  visit  the  exposition  once,  the  visitors  from 
these  States  would  reach  462,926. 

(3)  Take  the  following  eleven  States  and  Territories,  giving  a  total  of  1,006,420 
adalts,.and  should  5  per  cent,  attend  they  would  furnish  50,321  visitors: 

Adults. 

New  Mexico 59,826 

Arizona 26,200 

California 499,825 

Oregon 90,477 


Adults. 

Washington  Territory 40,167 

Colorado 127,273 

Utah 61,(i39 

Nevada 41,  COS 

Idaho 19,311 

Montana 26,692 

Wyoming 13,405 


Total 1,006,4'.^0 

(4.)  Turning  to  the  following  thirteen  States,  having  a  total  adult  population  of 
9,668,627,  and  estimating  that  2  per  cent,  of  these  visit  the  exposition,  this  attendance 
would  aggregate  193,373 : 

Adults. 

Virginia 692,836 

West  Virginia 273,580 

Maryland 471,1-05 

Delaware 75,690 

Pennsylvania 2,200,115 

New  Jersey , 609,657 

New  York 1 2,868,207 

Connecticut 365,918 

Massachusetts 1,063,710 

Ehodelsland 162,743 

Vermont 192,134 

New  Hampshire 216,154 

Maine '. -      377,620 

District  of  Columbia 98,458 


Total 9,668,627 

All  will  admit  that  these  are  moderate  estimates  and  be  Inclined  to  a  broader  bads 
and  one  more  consistent  with  the  scope  of  the  enterprise,  which  is  that  of  a  national 
and  international  exposition,  with  all  the  States  and  Territories  interested. 

Again  I  may  call  attention  to  transportation.  All  are  familiar  with  the  facilities  of 
water  communication  with  New  Orleans,  by  ocean,  gulf,  and  river.  It  may  be  added 
that  before  the  opening  of  the  exposition  we  shall  have  six  railroads  terminating  in 
the  city,  two  on  tne  west  and  foui  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Another  important 
assurance  of  a  large  attendance  is  the  low  transportation  rates  already  secured.  These 
low  rates,  already  secured  by  written  agreements  with  railroad  companies  extending 
over  the  United  States  and  into  Canada,  must  exert  a  great  influence  in  nationalizing 
the  exposition. 

The  rate  of  1  cent  per  mile  will  make  the  fare  from — 

St.  Paul |12  91 

Detroit 10  87 

Chicago 9  15 

Cincinnati 8  25 


Louieville '.--.  7  41 

Portland,  Oreg 32  02 

■San  Francisco 24  49 

Denver,  Colo 15  20 

St.  Louis 6  98 


Halifax $22  91 

Montreal,  Canada 17  14 

Boston 15  65 

New  York 13  31 

Philadelphia 12  41 

Baltimore 11  43 

Washington 11  03 

Eichmond 10  45 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 17  45 

Proportionately  low  rates  arc  made  for  all  of  the  ten  Stales  contiguous  to  New  Or- 
leans, and'reduced  rates  for  special  excursions. 

The  following  note  wiU  give  the  latest  information  in  reference  to  the  progress  of 
the  work  on  the  buildings : 

"  New  Orleans,  May  10,  1884. 
"E.  A.  Burke,  Director- Oeniral : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather,  during  the  week  400,000  feet  of  lumber 
have  been  put  in  position  in  the  main  building.  Seven  hundred  thousand  feet  were 
received.  The  framing  of  the  outside  section  is  complete.  The  Saint  Charles  street 
side  and  two-thirds  of  the  frame  elevation  is  sided  in.  The  cornices  are  under  con- 
struction. When  these  three  are  complete  it  only  remains  to  set  the  principal  trusses, 
of  which  four  hundred  are  ready  for  position.  The  roofer  has  finished  80,000  feet. 
The  outside  walls  are  ready  for  the  painter,  who  begins  Monday.  Glazing  begins 
next  week.  Nearly  six  hundrf  d  men  was  the  average  during  the  week.  The  framing 
for  Horticultural  Hall  is  nearly  complete  and  in  position,  except  the  large  arches, 
which  will  be  placed  next  week.  The  sash  contract  for  Horticultural  Hall  has  beeu 
awarded  Warren  Bros.,  Nashville.    The  glass  for  this  building  is  en  route. 

"RICHARD  NIXON,  <Seere<ari/." 
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I  may  further  add  in  regard  to  business  metliods  that  all  contracts  have  been  made 
on  a  strict  business  basis  after  public  advertisement.  Contract  for  glazing  made, 
St.  Louis ;  sash,  Milwaukee ;  roofing  Cincinnati ;  bronze  ornaments,  Salem,  Ohio; 
5,000  kegs  of  nails,  Pittsburgh ;  5,000  boxes  of  glass,  Philadelphia! ;  Horticultural 
Hall,  New  York  City ;  sash  Horticultural  Hall,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  construction  is  under  the  supervision  of  competent  architects,  and  every  de- 
tail of  expense  is  scrutinized  by  a  building  committee  of  the  management. 

Part  of  the  buildings  at  Philadelphia  were  permanent  and  all  of  them  were  designed 
to  comport  with  the  sentiment  of  national  pride  then  celebrated. 

The  centennial  of  cotton  being  commemorative  of  the  first  shipment  from  America 
of  an  industrial  factor  in  the  world's  progress  may  bo  celebrated  with  less  expense 
and  display,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  clothes  a  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  has  grown  in  production  in  America  from  six  bags  for  export  in  1784,  when 
the  world'ssupply  was  11,350,000  pounds,  in  one  hundred  years  to  3,405,070,410  pounds, 
or  85  per  cent,  of  the  world's  crop'. 

As  the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  owes  its  dimensions  to  the  Centennial,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  profit  by  its  experience  and  that  of  other  expositions  in  re- 
spect to  grouping  displays  and  securing  results  on  limited  expense. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  BUEKE, 


Hon.  John  Eaton, 

United  States  Commiasioner  of  Education. 


Director-General. 


OFFICERS   OP  THE  EXPOSITION. 
BOAED  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Edmund  Kichardson,  president,  is  the  largest  cotton  planter  and  cotton  factor  in 
the  world.    Estimated  worth,  $10,000,000. 

Albert  Baldwin,  of  Louisiana,  vice-president,  is  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Na- 
tional Ba;nk ;  of  the  firm  of  A.  Baldwin  &  Co. ;  president  New  Orleans  Water  Works 
Company. 

William  B,  Schmidt,  of  Louisiana,  of  firm  of  Schmidt  &  Zeigler,  one  of  the  largest 
produce  houses  in  the  United  States. 

Governor  E.  M.  Patton,  of  Alabama,  ex-governor  of  Alabama,  member  of  Centen- 
nial Commission. 

Hon.  Thomas  Hardeman,  jr.,  member  of  Congress,  member  of  Centennial  Commis- 
sion. 

Hon.  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  Louisiana,  president  New  Orleans  Gas  Company,  ex-mem- 
ber of  tariff  commission. 

Jules  C.  Denis,  Louisiana,  president  New  Orleans  Cotton  Press  Association. 

Simon  Hernsheim,  Louisiana,  firm  of  S.  Hernsheim  &  Brother,  largest  tobacco 
manufacturers  in  the  South. 

Samuel  H.  Buck,  Louisiana,  cotton  firm  of  S.  H.  Buck  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Henry 
Hemtz  &  Co.,  New  York.  f  i  j 

^"'i?  y;  ^oore,  Louisana,  firm  of  Bickham  &  Moore,  large  cotton  factors. 

E.  M.  Hudson,  Louisiana,  lawyer. 
G.  A.  Breaux,  Louisiana,  lawyer. 

F.  C.  Morehead,  Mississippi,  president  National  Cotton  Planters'  Association  of 
America. 

ADVISOHY  FINANCE  COMMmKE. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bohan,  mayor  New  Orleans,  of  firm  of  Zuberbier  &  Behan,  large 
produce  house :  Joseph  H.  Oglesby.  president  Louisiana  National  Bank;  Robert  B. 
Howard,  president  CTiamber  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans;  A.  J.  Gomila,  firm  Gordon 
&  Gomila,  grain  dealers ;  C.  M.  Sorla,  president  Now  Orleans  Sanitary  and  Fertilizing 
Company,  treasurer— died  a  few  days  ago. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 


E.  A.  Burke,  director-gcuoral,  State  treasurer  of  Louisiana  and  manager  Times- 
Democrat,  and  Samuel  Mullen,  secretary  and  chief  of  installation. 

DEPAUTMENT  OP  IIOllTICULTUBR. 

This  is  under  thn  supervision  of  the  committee  of  the  Mississippi  Vallev  Hortioalt- 
ural  feocRty:  Parker  Earle,  of  Illinois;  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  GeorgiaTfnd  CbarlM 
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W.  Garfield,  of  Michigan.  Parker  Earle,  Illinois,  chief  of  department;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Ragan,  Indiana,"  superintendent  of  pomology ;  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  Missouri,  superin- 
tendent of  plants  and  trees ;  Hon.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Georgia,  foreign  commissioner. 

Appointments  to  all  positions  are  made  with  reference  to  fitness  and  with  a  view  o£ 
imparting  a  udtional  character  to  the  enterprise. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  —  GEOUP  8. 

[Extract  from  general  annoancement.] 

Glass  801. — Education  of  children,  primary  instruction,  instruction  ofaduUs, 

Plans  and  mpdels  of  infant  schools  and  Kindergarten,  orphan  asylums  and  nurseries ; 
system,  management,  and  furniture  of  such  establishments;  appliances  for  instruction 
suitable  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training  of  the  child  previous  to  its 
entering  school. 

Plans  and  models  of  scholastic  establishmenfs  for  town  and  country;  system  of 
management  and  furnitiire  for  these  establishments;  appliances  for  instruction :  hooks, 
maps,  charts,  apparatus,  and  models. 

Plans  and  models  of  scholastic  establishments  for  adult  and  professional  instruction ; 
system  of  management  and  -furniture  of  these  establishments ;  appliances  for  adult 
and  professional  instruction. 

Appliances  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  music,  singing,  foreign  languages,  book- 
keeping, political  economy,  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture,  technology,  and 
drawing. 

Appliances  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  deaf-mutes. 

Specimens  of  the  work  of  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Libraries  and  publications. 

Class  802. —  Organization  and  appliances  for  secondary  instruction. 

Plans  and  models  of  establishments  for  secondary  instruction :  lyceums,  grammar 
schools,  colleges,  industrial  and  commercial  schools;  arrangement  and  furniture  of 
euch  establishments. 

Collections :  classical  works,  maps,  and  globes. 

Appliances  for  technological  and  scientific  instruction  and  for  teaching  the  fine 
arts,  drawing,  music,  and  singing. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  instruction  in  gymnastics,  fencing,  and  military  exer- 
cises. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  instruction  in  telegraphy,  phonography,  and  stenog- 
raphy. 

Class  803.—  Organization,  methods,  and  appliances  for  superior  instruction. 

Plans  and  models  of  academies,  universities,  medical  schools,  practical  schools, 
technical  and  mechanical  schools,  schools  of  agriculture,  observatories,  scientific  mu- 
seums, amphitheatre  s,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research. 

Furniture  and  arrangements  of  such  establishments. 

Apparatus,  collections,  and  appliances  intended  for  higher  instruction  and  scientific 
research. 

Special  exhibitions  of  learned,  technical,  agricultural,  mechanical,  commercial,  and 
indftstrial  societies  and  institutions,  soientiHc  expeditions. 

Class  804. —  Primtimg  and  hooks. 

Specimens  of  typography ;  autographic  proofs ;  lithographic  proofs,  black  or  col- 
ored ;  proofs  of  engravings. 

New  books  and  new  editions  of  books  already  known ;  collections  of  works  forming 
epecial  libraries;  periodical  publications,  drawings,  atlases,  and  albums. 

Class  805.— Stationery,  book  Mndimg,  painting,  and  drawing  material. 

Paper,  card,  and  pasteboard ;  inks,  chalks,  pens,  pencils,  pastels ;  all  things  neces- 
sary for  writing  desks  and  offices :  inkstands,  copying  jjresses,  letter  scales,  &c. 

Objects  made  of  paper :  lamp  shades,  lanterns,  flowerpot  covers. 

Registers,  copybooks,  albums,  account  books,  memorandum  books ;  bindings,  loose 
covers  for  books,  cases,  &c. 

Various  products  used  in  water  color  painting  and  tinting ;  colors  in  cakes ;  pastels, 
bladders,  tubes,  and  shells ;  instruments  and  artists'  stationery. 

Apparatus  for  the  use  of  painters,  draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  modellers. 
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Class  806.—  Oenerai  application  of  the  arU  of  draining  and  modeling. 

Designs  for  industrial  purposes;  designs  obtained,  reproduced,  or  reduced  byme- 

cbanical  processes.  ,  .       ^    •    i    j.  >  ^ 

Decorative  paintings,  lithographs,  ohromo-lithograpbs,  or  engravings  for  industrial 

^"l^d^els  and  small  articulated  wooden  models  of  figures,  ornaments,  &c. 

Carvings,  cameos,  seals,  and  various  objects  decorated  with  engravings ;  objects 
modelledfor  industrial  purposes,  produced  by  meohaniciil  processes,  reductions;  photo- 
sculpture,  &o.,  casts. 

Class  sot.— Photographic  proof)  and  apparatu$. 

Photographs  on  paper,  glass,  wood,  stulfs,  and  enamel;  heliographio  engravings; 
lithographic  proofs;  photo-lithographic  proofs,  photographic  stereotypes,  stereoscopic 
proofs,  stereoscopes ;  enlarged  photographs ;  color  photographs. 

Instruments,  apparatus,  and  chemicals  necessary  for  photography. 

Materials  and  appliances  used  in  photographic  studios.  ■ 

Class  808. — Munical  initrvmenti. 

Non-metallic  wind  instruments,  with  common  mouth-pieces,  with  reeds,  with  or 
without  air  reservoirs.  .  .     ,.,         .x.     . 

Metallic  wind  instruments,  simple,  with  lengthening  pieces,  with  slides,  with  pis- 
ton, with  keys,  with  reeds ;  wind  instruments  with  key  boards,  organs,  accordionsr 
&c. 

Stringed  instruments  played  with  the  fingers,  or  the  .bow,  without  key  boards. 

Stringed  instruments,  with  key-boards,  pianos,  &c;  instruments  played  by  percus- 
sion or  friction ;  automaton  instruments,  barrel  organs,  bird  organs ;  separate  parts 
of  musical  instruments,  and  orchestral  appliances. 

Class  SOS.— Medicine,  hygiene,  and  public  relief. 

Appliances,  instruments,  and  apparatus  requisite  for  anatomical  and  histological 
work. 

I^lastic  anatomical  models. 

Instruments  of  medical  research. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  for  dressing  wounds  and  for  simple  surgery,  general  and 
local;  ancesthetio  apparatus. 

Surgical  instruments  grouped  according  to  their  purposes;  instruments  for  ampu- 
tations, resection. 

Special  instruments :  obstetrics,  ovariotomy,  urinary  channels,  ophthalmology,  den- 
tistry, &c. ;  electro-therapeutic  apparatus. 

Apparatus  for  plastic  and  mechanical  prothesis. 

Orthopedic  apparatus. 

Trusses,  artificial  limbs. 

Apparatus  for  restoring  persons  apparently  drowned  or  suffocated. 

Baths  and  hydro-therapeutis  apparatus,  gymnastic  apparatus  for  medical  and  hy- 
gienic purposes. 

Plans  and  models  of  hospitals,  various  asylDms,  houses  of  refuge,  almshouses,  luna- 
tic asylums ;  arrangements  and  furniture  for  such  establishments. 

Various  apparatus  for  infirm  persons,  invalids,  and  lunatics. 

Accessory  objects  for  the  medical,  surgical,  and  pharmaceutical  services  in  hospitals 
or  infiimaiies. 

Chests  and  cases  of  instruments  and  medicines  for  military  and  naval  surgeons; 
means  and  apparatus  for  succoring  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield ;  civil  and  military 
ambulances. 

Appliances,  instruments,  apparatus,  and  all  things  requisite  for  veterinary  surgery. 

Class  810.— Jlfa(A<ma(ioai  and  phOoeophical  imtruments. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  used  for  mathematical  purposes. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  illustrating  practical  geometry,  land  surveying,  topog- 
raphy, and  geodesy;  compasses,  calculating  machines,  levels,  mariners'  cempasses, 
barometers. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  for  measurement,  verniers,  micrometrio  screws,  divid- 
ing machines,  scales  for  scientific  uses,  &o. 

Optical  instruments,  astronomical  instruments. 

Physical  and  meteorological  instruments. 
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Instruments  and  apparatus  requisite  for  laboraloiit  s  and  observatories. 
Weights  and  measures  of  various  countries. 
Coins  and  medals. 

Class  811. — Maps  and  geographical  and  coanwgraphical  apparatus. 

Topographical,  geographical,  geological,  hydrographical,  and  astronomical  maps, 
atlases,  &o. 
Physical  maps  of  every  kind;  plans  in  relief. 
Terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  and  spheres. 
Statistical  ■works  and  tables. 
Tables  and  ephemerides  for  the  use  of  astronomers  and  sailors. 
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BUILDING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  purpose,  under  the  title  "Building  for  the  Children  in  the  South,"  to  give  the  results 
of  a  four  years'  careful  ohservation  through  the  States  heyond  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
concerning  the  most  practical  and  effective  way  of  establishing 

THB  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDTJCATION. 

By  the  American  system  of  education,  I  mean  not  one  kind  of  schools  exclusively,  but 
all  good  schooling  that  has  been  found  valuable  in  our  country.  The  American  system 
of  education  means,  first  and  foremost,  theiree  common  school  for  all  children,  supported 
by  public  taxation,  administered  by  experts  who  are  chosen  by  the  people  (in  public  ed- 
ucation, as  in  government,  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  this  Eepublic) ;  the  Iree  secondary, 
normal,  technical,  and  higher  education,  held  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  public  right,  to 
be  exercised  in  every  State  according  to  a  high  educational  expediency,  of  which  the  peo- 
ple are  the  final  judge,  both  elementary  and  superior  public  schools  being  kept  as  near 
the  people  in  their  local  capacity  asis  consistent  with  efficient  administration:  even  State 
supervision  being  confined  to  things  that  are  general  and  essential,  and  national  aid  in- 
vited only  at  the  most  critical  points,  with  the  sole  purpose  to  stimulate  local  effort,  with 
no  assumption  of  national  supervision  or  control. 

Of  course,  public  education,  thus  defined,  has  its  general  function  in  the  elementary 
training  of  mind,  discipline  of  character,  and  imparting  of  common  information  which 
every  wise  man  knows  are  essential  to  the  humblest  citizen  and  the  loftiest  statesman 
alike. 

Of  the  six  millions  of  American  children  and  youth  actually  in  daily  attendance  and 
the  ten  millions  loosely  enrolled  in  public  and  the  three  hundred  thousand  in  private 
schools,  nine-tenths  will  certainly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  school-house  door  as  early 
as  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  first  and  ever-present  concern  in  the  American  system  is  to 
do  the  best  thing  possible  for  these  millions  of  children  whose  average  school  life  to-day 
in  the  East  does  not  exceed  six,  in  the  "West  five,  or  in  the  South  three  full  school  years. 
In  the  secondary,  higher,  industrial,  and  normal  departments,  which  deal  with  the  few 
hundred  thousand  youth  in  training  for  educational  and  social  leadership,  the  common 
school  has  its  light,  which  the  people  have  unmistakably  confirmed  in  every  American 
State.  But,  in  this  upper  region  of  education,  the  people  invite  the  cooperation  of  every 
effective  school.  There  is  ample  field  for  the  display  of  individual  genius,  of  corporate 
enterprise,  of  home  and  neighborhood  training.  And  here  the  church,  of  every  commun- 
ion, has  a  field  of  operation  so  broad  and  exacting  that  it  may  well  limit  its  efforts  to 
what  it  can  never  half  include  and  provoke  no  conflict  with  the  people  on  that  field  where 
the  people  are  bound  to  have  their  way,  whoever  goes  to  the  waJl:  the  maintenance,  at 
public  expense,  of  the  free  elemfentary  school,  open  to  every  child,  unsectarian  in  relig- 
ion though  profoundly  moral  and  religious  in  the  grain,  unpartisan  in  politics,  knowing 
no  distinction  of  race  or  sex  or  social  condition,  the  people's  university  of  American  citi- 
zenship for  every  American  child. 

More  and  more  is  it  coming  to  be  understood  by  all  competent  and  patriotic  thinkers 
that  there  is  no  necessary  conflict  of  interests  between  these  different  methods  of  achiev- 
ing the  great  result,  since  the  most  exclusive  private  or  parochial  school  in  our  country 
must  finally  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  our  peculiar  American  Ufe.  And  it  wUl 
be  a  national  calamity  if,  in  the  face  of  the  invading  host  of  illiteracy  now  marching  in 
solid  rank  to  capture  the  public  life  of  every  American  city  and  State,  the  champions 
of  the  various  departments  of  school  life  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  side 
quarrel  that  .sliall  for  a  moment  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  one  Ameri- 


can  question  that  towers  immeasurably  above  all  present  issues  of  church  and  state: 
What  shall  we  do  with  that  American  barbarism  which,  disguised  under  any  deceptive 
title,  is  the  same  hateful  thing,  in  New  Orleans  or  in  Boston,  in  the  wilds  of  the  mount- 
ains or  the  slums  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  blanket  of  the  cowboy  or  under  the  dress  coat 
of  the  senator,  the  implacable  foe  of  everything  which  every  true  American  holds  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  foremost  Republic  in  the  world? 

I  propose  to  tell  how,  under  the  present  conditions,  the  whole  people  of  the  South, 
within  the  present  generation,  can  fairly  and  firmly  place  on  the  ground  this  American  sys- 
tem of  education;  for  I  hold  that  if  the  people  of  these  sixteen  States,  with  all  the  help  that 
Providence  may  vouchsafe,  in  along  generation,  can  establish  their  final  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  shall  be  developed  as  the  yearsgo  on,  it  will  havcdone  the  greatest  work  for 
the  children  ever  yet  accomplished  in  Christendom.  And  in  this  ' '  Building  for  the  Chil- 
dren" I  do  not  appear  as  an  outside  architect,  flourishing  an  ideal  plan  or  insisting 
upon  any  local  excellence  of  home  or  foreign  celebrity.  Indeed,  /  shall  speak  of  nalMng 
which  has  not  been  actually  tried,  with  complete  success,  wnder  average  conditions,  in  some 
part  of  the  Southland.  So  my  discourse  will  only  be  an  honest  effort  to  voice  the  achieve- 
ments of  southern  school  men  comparing  notes  and  cheering  each  other  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mighty  structure  now  rising  under  their  hands.  I  only  presume  to  vneld  the 
baton  of  the  orchestra  while  it  plays  an  overture  which  is  but  a  series  of  variations  on 
this  one  theme,  every  strain  and  note  caught  and  fixed  in  the  score  as  it  has  floated  in 
from  the  solitary  music  breathed  into  the  ear  of  some  little  child. 

THB  AWAKENING  OF  THB  PEOPLE. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  our  Southern  States  is  a  great  and  general  awakening 
of  all  classes  of  the  southern  people  to  the  appalling  dangers  of  the  illiteracy  revealed, 
though  half  concealed,  by  the  startling  figures  of  the  national  census  of  1880;  for,  until 
the  whole  people  of  the  South  honestly  .fiice  this  condition,  there  can  be  no  general  or 
very  effective  development  of  educational  reform.  The  superior  class  of  the  southern 
people,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  appalled  any 
but  an  American  people,  have  put  in  operation,  in  every  State,  a  sufficient  system  of 
public  schools  and  have  reconstructed  and  enlarged  their  old  system  of  the  secondary 
and  higher  education.  And  I  say  here,  if  need  be  in  the  face  of  disparagement  from  over 
the  line,  that  no  body  of  superior  people,  so  few  in  numbers,  so  overwhelmed  in  the  work 
of  rebuilding  society  firom  the  wreck  of  civil  war,  has  anywhere  made  an  effort  so  heroic, 
with  such  a  hopeful  outlook,  as  this  people  of  whom  I  speak.  This  year  the  sixteen 
States,  once  known  as  southern,  will  spend  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  upon 
the  teducation  of  their  children,  and  in  every  State  there  will  be  a  positive  gain  in  every 
department  of  educational  life. 

But  everybody  knows  that  this  is  only  the  beginning,  and  is,  at  best,  so  painfally  in- 
adequate to  compass  the  result  that  it  were  well  to  waste  no  time  in  congratulations,  but 
press  onward  to  the  more  dificult  work  of  a  great  awaicening  of  the  whole  people  of  the  South. 
For  here  is  the  cause  of  the  imperfect  working,  sometimes  the  discouraging  failure,  of  the 
best  plans  of  "  building  for  the  children . "  In  every  community  there  are  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  not  yet  really  awakened  to  this  mighty  necessity  of  the  people.  There  are 
too  many  reasonably  prosperous  and  respectable  parents  only  concerned  for  their  own 
children,  not  even  intelligently  informed  of  their  demands.  And  there  is  the  mighty 
army  of  those  to  whom  education  is  yet  only  a  vague  name — at  best  a  name  to  charm 
with — who  either  care  nothing  for  the  school  or  abuse  it  by  ignorant  interference  with 
everything  wisely  done  therein.  Now,  in  Europe,  the  method  of  dealing  with  such  a 
situation  would  be  for  a  centralized  government  to  mature  a  plan,  enact  a  law,  place  the 
expert  in  the  school  room  and  the  policeman  at  the  father's  elbow,  and  enforce  such  ele- 
mentary instruction  as  it  should  deem  expedient  for  a  state  governed  by  itself.  But  I 
need  not  say  this  is  not  the  American,  especially  is  not  the  Southern  American,  way  ia 


which  any  good  thing  can  be  done.  Nowhere  in  our  country  has  a  group  of  eminent 
people  so  great  influence  for  good  as  still  in  the  South;  but,  g,fter  all,  its  power  is  only 
moral  and  its  implement  is  only  agitation.  If  anybody  in  those  States  is  deluding  him- 
self with  the  tancy  that  an  effective  system  of  schools  for  the  masses  can,  in  any  way,  be 
forced  upon,  smuggled  into,  or  insinuated  among  the  people  without  their  full  consent 
and  hearty  cooperation,  his  disenchantment  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Anybody  can 
lead  the  horse  to  water,  but  all  the  world  can't  force  the  horse  to  drink  unless  he  is  dry. 
Only  when  this  great  mass  of  ignorance  and  indifference  at  the  bottom  of  every  State  is 
agitated,  upheaved,  and  moved  to  its  deepest  depths,  can  anything  effective  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  mighty  work  as  I  outline.  Until  this  is  done  our  southern  school  life, 
from  the  plantation  primary  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  will  be  a  vessel  tossed  on  the 
stormy  waves  of  a  treacherous  sea.  As  this  is  accomplished,  all  schools  will  improve, 
superior  teachers  will  come  into  demand,  and,  in  a  thousand  ways  now  deemed  impossi- 
ble, money  will  flow  in  to  help  the  building  rise  towards  heaven. 

This  great  awakening  cannot  be  achieved,  to  any  large  extent,  by  laborers  from  with- 
out, but  is  the  proper  work  of  the  whole  superior  class ,  at  home.  Every  State  has  its 
own  favorite  way  of  raising  a  popular  breeze.  Every  ]^opular  device  not  absolutely  un- 
suited  to  the  case  should  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the  next  ten  years  to  arouse  the 
people.  The  leading  press  of  every  Southern  State  is  now  doing  splendid  service,  and 
only  needs  to  be  told  to  keep  on  doing  the  same  thing,  a  little  harder,  every  week.  Every 
county,  village,  secular,  and  religious  newspaper  should  be  "roped  in"  and  made  to  blaze 
with  the  best  columns  that  the  ablest  friend  of  the  children  can  indite.  The  pulpit  should 
be  summoned  to  speak  out  in  unmistakable  tones  for  that  general  enlightenment, 
without  which  every  church  becomes  a  dark  cave  of  superstition,  where  contentious 
Christians  squabble  over  dry  bones  of  non-essentials,  knowing  not  the  light  of  that  love 
which  is  the  "fulfilling  of  the  law. "  Every  candidate  for  public  oflSce,  from  President 
dovra  to  policeman,  should  be  compelled  to  face  the  people  and  tell  "what  he  knows 
about"  education.  It  will  be  "mighty"  convenient,  twenty  years  hence,  for  the  young 
lawyers  and  ambitious  young  men  of  the  South  to  be  able  to  pull  out  of  their  pockets  a 
"ringing  speech"  in  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  then  pass  in  the  ballots  that 
decide  their  political  fate.  And  if  great  statesmen  pose  and  ponder  in  uncertainty,  and 
mighty  doctors  have  no  opinions,  and  the  stars  of  fashion  "have  no  use"  for  themes  so 
commonplace  as  education  in  their  drawing  rooms,  then  let  every  earnest  man  and  woman, 
every  eager  school  boy  and  girl  come  to  the  front  to  plead,  ' '  in  season  and  out  of  season, ' ' 
for  the  children.  And  if  all  other  devices  fail,  perhaps  the  Lord  of  Light  will  inspire  even 
gouty,  grizzly,  ragged  old  Uncle  Eemus  to  climb  Uie  nearest  rail  fence  and  give  his  last 
shout,  "  Ood  bress  de  little  children  in  de  schools." 

I  know  of  what  I  speak  when  I  say  that  the  inward  ear  of  the  South  is  now  awaiting 
this  mighty  call,  all  ready  to  respond.  Why,  even  I,  a  stranger  from  the  far-off  land  of 
snowdrifts  and  east  wind,  a  man  of  whom  nobody  had  heard,  with  only  a  hundred  dollars 
in  my  pocket  and  nothing  in  my  carpet-bag  but  the  new  education,  have  been  welcomed 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Southern  Empire  in  a  way  almost  unheard 
of  in  the  annals  of  American  educational  life.  I  have  found  no  crowd  of  colored  folk  so 
humble  that  they  did  not  hearken  like  quiet  children  while  I  have  talked  of  the  bless- 
ings of  education.  The  most  frisky  colony  of  small  boys  on  the  front  seat  of  the  opera- 
house  becomes  my  most  receptive  audience  as  soon  as  they  find  out  I  am  talking  for 
them.  The  wisest  of  southern  men  come  to  find  out  if  I  have  any  key  to  unlock  any 
educational  gate  now  closed.  The  best  people  in  a  hundred  villages  tramp  through  win- 
ter mud  and  storm  to  encourage  my  familiar  talk.  The  only  drawback  to  my  ministry 
is  the  fact  that  I  know  so  little  of  what  I  speak  ;  am  a  man  of  sixty,  who  lost  my  con- 
stitution forty  years  ago  and  am  now  living  on  the  few  remaining  by-laws ;  cannot  be  in 
a  hundred  places  at  once,  correspond  with  every  teacher,  and  be  the  friend  of  every 
smart  boy  and  darling  little  girl  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Eio  Grande.  I  go  to  a 
town  of  ten  thousand  people,  and  find  the  largest  assembly  hall  thrown  open,  at  noon- 


day,  crowded  with  school  children  and  their  teachers  ;  the  gallery  a  rainbow  of  pretty 
girls  from  the  neighboring  academy  ;  the  leading  men  of  the  city  on  the  platform ;  aU 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  the  gospel  according  to  the  children.  I  am  invited  to  an  edu- 
cational barbecue,  where,  after  the  mighty  roast  is  consumed,  the  people  gather  in  solid 
mass  around  the  most  convenient  stump,  and  close  my  hour  of  talk  with  a  resolve 
to  "  go  the  whole  hog  "  for  education.  I  stand  in  a  coUege  chapel,  twenty  years  ago  a 
hospital  and  a  fortress  on  the  battleground  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  the  old  port  holes 
yet  remaining  in  its  dilapidated  window  shutters,  the  house  crowded  with  the  young 
people  of  two  great  schools,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  we  were  fighting  then, 
now  cheering  every  patriotic  word  as  lustily  as  a  music  hall  fliU  of  Boston  boys  and 
girls.  Now  if  I,  a  stranger  and  nobody  in  particular,  can  do  these  things,  what  cannot 
the  foremost  men  of  the  South,  in  this  home  of  eloquence,  what  cannot  these  women  before 
whose  social  power  we  all  doff  our  hate,  achieve,  if  once  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
as  workers  in  this  great  revival  for  the  awakening  of  the  people  in  the  supreme  cause  of 
"building  for  the  children?"  Surely,  a  people  so  magnetic,  susceptible,  enthusiastic, 
and  irresistible  as  this,  one  need  not  entreat  to  come  forth  once  more  in  its  might  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  dearer  than  life.  The  country  wante  the  South  not  otherwise 
than  as  God  made  it  and  the  providential  schooling  of  the  past  has  left  it,  and  only  de- 
mands that  its  people  shall  give  themselves,  just  as  they  are,  in  their  own  best  way,  to 
this  glorious  crusade  for  light  and  love.  Let  South  Carolina  go  on  "eating  fire ; "  only 
foUow  her  splendid  schoolmaster.  Governor  Thomson,  eating  fire  in  behalf  of  education. 
Let  the  whole  South  become  "solid"  for  the 'children,  and  it  shall  become  the  comer 
"stone  that  cannot  be  broken,"  on  which  shall  rise  the  temple  of  liberty  seen  in  vision 
by  the  fathers,  stUl  the  dearest  hope  of  all  her  worthy  daughters  and  patriotic  sons. 

LOCAL  TAXATION   FOB  EDUCATION. 

The  second  condition  of  success  in  "building  for  the  children  "  is  to  ilmroughly  aroiae 
andinform  the  public  mind  on  the  radical  importance  of  general  local  taxation  for  (he  support 
of  schools.  The  average  man  always  finds  it  diflcult  to  take  up  one  good  thing  without 
dropping  another.  Our  Southern  States,  for  the  next  generation,  need  every  agency  for 
the  support  of  schools,  individual,  corporate,  local,  and  State,  with  all  the  aid  that  the 
National  Government  can  be  induced  to  give.  But  it  is  very  important  that  the  people 
should  know  wTtere  the  real  pinch  must  finally  eom£,  and  who  can  justly  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  or  failure  of  their  new  education.  A  community  that  buttons  up  its 
own  pocket  and  waits  for  private  beneficence,  State  or  national  aid,  to  educate  its  chil- 
dren, will  certainly  be  disappointed  and  remain  in  ignorance.  So,  whatever  may  be  our 
individual  opinion  on  the  supplementary  aids  for  the  public  school,  aU  thoughtful  men 
must  agree  in  this,  that  the  burden  must  finally  be  shouldered  by  the  comtimtiHy  whose  chU- 
dren  are  taught  in  the  schools. 

I  know  the  uncertain  ground  on  which  I  tread  when  I  press  home  this  x>oint  of  local 
taxation.  One  of  the  most  painful  signs  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  in  public  afiaiis  is 
the  prevalence  of  the  notion  that  taxation,  at  best,  is  disguised  despotism  and  the  com- 
munity that  gete  off  with  the  leiist  is  most  to  be  C0DgTatalat«d.  The  most  fruitful  field 
for  the  demagogue  is  a  community  demoralized  by  this  fallacy,  for  he  has  only  to  raise 
the  cry  of ' '  reduction  of  taxes ' '  to  carry  a  mty  ority  of  deluded  people,  who,  to  save  on 
the  tax  bill,  will  put  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  every  sacred  interest  and  willingly  drift 
back  to  barbarism.  2Vte  poorest  speculation  in  financial  affairs  is  to  knock  out  the  brains  of  a 
community  to  save  money.  The  American  idea  is  that  taxation  is  a  voluntary  assessment 
of  the  people,  according  to  their  ability,  to  pay  for  things  indispensable  to  the  existence 
and  progress  of  the  community.  And  wisdom  in  public  finance  consists  in  taxing  most 
generously  for  the  most  radical  public  necessity.  The  State  or  community  that  taxes 
bravely  and  amply  for  public  education  will  find  itself  more  and  more  relieved  from  the 
thousand  perils  of  public  dishonesty,  public  corruption,  and  tho  hateful  charge  for  crime 


and  panpeiism,  and  the  manifold  curses  that,  like  a  flock  of  bnzzards,  hover  over  an  igno- 
rant people. 

Whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  public  finance,  it  must  be  evident  that  fhe  one  place 
where  local  taxation  can  be  most  forcibly  urged  is  in  behalf  of  the  children.  All  men  give 
money  freely  for  what  they  love  best;  and  surely  the  school  tax  should  have  in  it  most 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  people.  There  may  be  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the 
outcome  of  expenditure  for  many  objects  of  public  concern,  but  no  competent  man  for 
a  moment  will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  most  generous  investment  in  that  education 
which  is  the  development  of  power  and  the  training  of  every  kind  of  ability  that  will 
insure  the  highest  prosperity  of  every  sort  in  the  years  to  come;  for  public  money  wisely- 
expended  in  a  good  school  is  money  loaned  to  the  one  creditor  who  always  pays,  who  in- 
herits what  we  must  leave,  to  whose  charge  must  be  committed  everything  for  which 
men  toil,  suffer,  and  fight  in  this  world.  The  real  treasury  of  every  commonwealth,  of 
any  city  or  county  therein,  is  the  child.  Every  thing,  at  last,  depends  on  our  success  in 
making  him  intelligent,  industrious,  refined,  and  good.  The  character  of  a  town,  a 
county,  a  generation  hence,  is  the  character  we  pay  for  by  what  we  give  to  the  upper  story 
of  the  child  to-day.  To  leave  him  in  mental  and  moral  darkness,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
brutal,  quarrelsome,  and  shut  up  to  his  own  little  narrow  life,  is  the,surest  way  on  earth  to 
blight  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  So  every  dollar  wisely  expended  on  the 
child  is  ' '  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven, ' '  and  heaven  always  pays  compound  interest,  while 
hell  was  repudiation  and  bankruptcy  from  the  beginning.  Whatever  may  be  left  undone 
by  Nation  or  States,  no  community  that  understands  its  own  interest  will  evade  or  resist 
the  utmost  possible  sacrifice  for  that  public  education  which  pays  everybody  as  no  other 
outlay  does  in  this  world.  And  the  men  who  should  lead  in  this  good  work  should  be 
those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  abundant  means.  The  only  safety  for  prosperity  is 
found  where  the  mass  of  the  people  is  competent  to  understand  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor.  Communism  is  the  pit  that  yawns  below  every  state  whose  masses  are  groping 
through  the  perilous  labyrinth  of  mental  confusion  and  labor  without  brains.  Of  all 
classes  in  our  country,  the  wealthy  class  can  least  afford  to  advocate  a  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  in  public  education. 

And,  further,  we  must  insist  that  justice  and  interest  alike  demand  the  most  generous 
and  persistent  expenditure  for  education  in  the  very  lowest  strata  of  society.  There  is 
little  danger  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  superior  class  will  not  enjoy  the  best 
opportunities;  but  the  one  class  no  state  can  afford  to  neglect  is  that  for  which  the  ma- 
jority cares  little,  and  which,  so  often,  has  no  wise  regard  for  itself  To  cast  upon 
the  ignorant  mass  of  either  race  the  responsibility  of  educating  itself  is  simply  to  de- 
clare that  a  state  can  get  on  safely  with  such  an  element  perpetually  increasing  at  the 
bottom  of  society.  It  is  like  the  foolish  householder  who  should  turn  in  disgust  from 
the  foul  cesspool  under  his  chamber  window,  waiting  till  it  should  purify  itself,  while 
he  lavished  his  thousands  on  the  adornment  of  the  drawing  room  and  the  luxuries  of  his 
table.  In  due  time  a  ghastly  demon  would  arise  from  that  neglected  abyss  and  stalk 
through  his  palace,  smiting  the  dearest  household  treasures  with  disease  and  death,  and 
the  glory  of  his  mansion  would  be  changed  to  a  chamel  house. 

And  we  must  realize  that  the  most  valuable  education  we  can  give  these  ignorant 
masses,  of  every  sort,  is  the  most  stringent  training  in  that  intelligent  industry,  rigid 
economy,  and  public  spirit  which  will  bring  out  their  children  upon  the  high  ground  of 
worthy  citizenship.  It  will  be  good  for  the  southern  colored  man  to  know  that  he  is  not 
to  remain  the  perpetual  romance  of  Christendom;  less  and  less,  every  year,  will  be  bol- 
stered up  by  charity  from  abroad,  and  more,  as  the  years  go  on,  will  be  forced  to  take  his 
own  place  and  make  his  way,  in  American  style,  toward  the  front.  American  citizen- 
ship cannot  always  mean  prolonged  childhood ,  or  American  sufirage  the  voting  of  ignorant 
masses  on  the  most  complex  problem  of  government  now  set  upon  earth.  The  best  friends 
of  our  colored  people  will  now  tell  them  that  the  highway  to  genuine  "civil  rights"  is 


the  open  front  door  of  solid  American  manhood.  The  intelligent,  industrious,  and  reli- 
able portion  of  the  freedmen,  to-day,  see  more  money  and  are  better  able  to  fece  a  jnst 
taxation  than  the  people  of  New  England  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  colonial  life.  The 
same  habit  of  conscientious  economy,  intelligent  industry,  and  persistent  expenditure  on 
the  upper  story  of  society  that  brought  out  that  people,  amid  the  stem  surroundings  of 
those  early  years,  would  land  our  southern  freedmen  and  the  lower  masses  of  the  white 
race,  in  half  the  time,  in  a  position  that  would  provoke  the  envy  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind for  education.  Taxation  is  even  more  the  privilege  of  the  poor  than  the  dviy  of  the  rich; 
for  no  national  wealth  can  long  endure  the  strain  of  a  shiftless,  childish,  dependent  lower 
class,  that  swallows  up  every  thing  thrown  into  it  as  the  all-devouring  grave  shuts  out  the 
light  of  life. 

The  States  of  this  Union  where  education  is  most  glorified,  and  where  the  people  are  best 
satisfied  vrith  its  results,  are  those  in  which  a  large  proixjrtion  of  the  school  funds  are 
raised  by  local  taxation. '  Massachusetts  has  no  State  school  tax  and  distributes  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  yearly  from  State  funds,  while  her  local  assessment 
last  year  reached  the  sum  of  five  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollajs,  raised  by 
towns  and  cities,  which  assesSbd  themselves  from  one  to  four  and  a  half  milk  upon  the 
dollar  for  schools  alone.  Every  Northern  State,  with  but  two  exceptions,  raises  the  ma- 
jor part  of  its  school  tax  by  home  assessment:  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa,  the  whole;  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  four  dollars  to  one.  Of  the  Southern  States  the  majority  en- 
deavor to  support  schools  chiefly  by  State  funds  or  general  taxes,  and  the  schools  in  the 
Southern  States  are  satisfactory  just  in  proportion  to  the  local  consent  to  taxation.  In 
my  journeying  through  the  South,  I  am  the  perpetual  witness  to  the  sluirp  contrast  be- 
tween two  sorts  of  communities  in  the  same  State  and  even  neighborhood.  One  town 
refuses  to  assess  the  local  tax  and  struggles  on  vrith  an  inferior  public  school,  good  enough 
to  destroy  the  private  schools,  too  poor  to  satisfy  anybody,  and  the  whole  educational 
problem  is  a  muddle  ftwm  which  nobody  can  find  the  way  out.  Another  town,  no  more 
fevored  in  means,  assesses  a  competent  tax,  establishes  graded  schools  for  both  races, 
utilizes  the  best  teachers  in  the  place,  and  finds  itself,  in  six  months,  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic state  of  satisfaction  about  the  children.  I  have  never  seen  little  cities,  of  five 
thousand  people,  anywhere,  in  such  a  state  of  harmony  and  honest  pride  and  happiness 
as  scores  of  these  towns,  from  Washington  to  San  Antonio. 

And  nowhere  does  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  "  bring  so  quick  return  in  kind  as  in 
a  town  whose  people,  by  a  heroic  effort,  have  united  to  support  the  elementary  education 
for  every  child.  The  cities  of  Nashville  and  Atlanta,  in  ten  years,  have  gained  in  relia- 
ble population  and  increase  of  valuation  enough  to  pay,  twice  over,  all  their  expenditure 
for  schools.  The  best  "boom  "  now  in  a  good  southern  county  town  is  a  first  rate  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  crowned  by  a  good  academy  for  secondary  instruction.  I  could 
give  the  names  of  a  score  of  such  places  where  the  sudden  increatieof  superior  population 
from  adjacent  districts  has  raised  the  values  of  real  estate  in  a  way  to  make  the  school 
the  best  financial  operation  heard  of  in  a  generation. 

So  let  all  hands  turn  to  and  through  the  press  and  public  speech,  and  especially  by 
private  converse  between  man  and  man,  everywhere,  push  thefruitfttl  idea  that  "the 
gods  help  those  that  help  themselves  ; "  that  taxation  for  the  children  is  an  investment 
in  all  that  good  men  and  women  hold  deaxest  in  our  dear  land  ;  and  that  the  communily 
that  gets  in  ahead  with  the  best  system  of  education  for  aJl,  is  bound  to  grow  and  become, 
if  not  in  quantity,  in  the  higher  element  of  quality,  a  leader  in  the  life  of  the  new  South. 


THE  TEAOHBB. 


But  I  am  told  that,  with  the  uttermost  that  can  be  expected  even  under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  set  apart  for  education  in  the  average 
southern  community  must  be  small,  and  the  people  may  wellnigh  be  discouraged  when 
they  have  done  their  best.     All  this  I  have  seen,  and  am  not  discouraged  myself;  forthe 


upshot  of  all  I  know  about  education  is  that  but  one  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
good  school  among  a  people  alive  for  the  children.  That  one  absolute  essential  is  a  good 
teacher;  and  a  good  teacher  every  school  may  have  if  the  people  will  begin  to  spend  at 
the  soul  end  and  develop  the  material  accessories  therefrom.  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  great  assistance  that  may  be  derived  from  a  model  school  room,  improved  school 
books,  and  the  various  illustrative  apparatus  which  adorns,  sometimes  even  encumbers, 
the  teacher's  desk.  But  all  this  is  a  "  body  of  death  "  till  breathed  upon  by  the  spirit 
of  the  true  instructor,  and  a  real  teacher  can  bring  around  himself  at  least  a  temporary 
body,  until  the  people  are  able  to  give  the  fit  clothing  to  his  work. 

General  Garfield,  returning  to  his  alma  mater,  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  which 
for  many  years  was  known  chiefly  by  the  great  teaching  of  President  Hopkins,  said,  at 
commencement  dinner:  "I  rejoice  with  you  over  the  new  surroundings  of  our  old  col- 
lege: these  beautiful  buildings,  large  collections,  ample  endowments,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  this  beautiful  town.  But  permit  me  to  say  that,  if  I  were  forced  to  elect  be- 
tween all  this  without  Br.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Hopkins  with  only  a  shingle  and  a  piece  of 
chalk,  under  an  apple  tree,  he  on  one  end  of  an  oak  log  and  I  on  the  other,  I  would  say, 
My  vmversity  shall  be  Dr.  SopMns,  president  and  college  in  one. ' ' 

May  the  South,  in  its  new  "  building  for  the  children,"  learn  from  the  dismal  Ameri- 
can experience  of  the  past,  to  put  Us  first  money  into  the  teacher,  and  keep  putting  it  in, 
until  teachers  and  children  persuade  the  people  to  give  an  outward  temple  fit  for  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  new  spirit  of  life  that  has  been  born  in  their  midst. 

I  have  in  mind  a  picture  of  a  noble  school-house,  in  a  prosperous  northern  town,  going 
to  wreck,  with  broken  windows,  battered  doors,  tho  walls  disfigured,  the  yards  a  litter, 
and  the  school  itself  a  nursery  of  bad  manners  and  clownish  behavior.  The  trouble  is 
a  knot  of  "eminent "  citizens,  who  insist  on  keeping  in  the  central  room  a  quarrelsome 
woman,  "  of  good  family  "  (its  goodness  largely  under  ground),  whose  obstinate  conceit 
and  selfishness  make  havoc  of  every  good  influence  therein,  defying  the  master  above 
stairs  and  snubbing  the  poor  girl  teacher  below  till  life  is  hardly  worth  living  within 
range  of  her  discordant  rule.  I  remember  another  school,  in  the  Southland,  where 
one  of  the  gentlest  of  gentlemen  and  bravest  of  captains,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
gathered  about  Tiim  a  crowd  of  wild  little  colored  children  in  a  deserted  house  and  ' '  kept 
school"  so  beautifully  that,  out  of  their  own  poverty,  the  colored  people  developed  his 
dilapidated  shanty  into  a  neat  and  commodious  school-house,  where,  with  the  help  of 
the  older  children,  he  was  giving  instruction,  in  his  faded  old  soldier  clothes,  such  as  I 
never  knew  until  my  school  days  had  gone  by.  A  good  teacher  carries  his  school  in  himself. 
His  own  life  and  daily  "walk  and  conversation"  are  an  hourly  "object  lesson"  in 
morals  and  manners;  his  fulness  of  knowledge  supplies  the  lack  of  text  books;  his  fertile 
brain  and  child-like  spirit  blossom  anew  every  day  into  some  wise  method  of  imparting 
truth  or  awakening  faculty;  and  his  cunning  hand  brings  forth  devices  for  illustration 
more  effective  than  cabinets  of  costly  apparatus.  The  best  teachers  tell  us  they  can  now 
manufacture  all  the  illustrative  machinery  needed  in  a  first  class  high  school  out  of  the 
debris  that  litters  an  ordinary  attic,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
The  librarian  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  "Washington,  will  show  a  set  of  manuscript 
school  books,  made  by  George  Washington  when  he  graduated,  at  thirteen,  from  his 
three-year,  old  time,  Virginia  school  life,  on  the  whole  superior  to  any  in  use  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  to-day.  Nothing  goes  well  with  a  poor  teacher,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  all  goes  well  when  the  true  master  or  mistress  of  souls  swings  open  the  humblest 
school-house  door. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  a  superior  teacher,  especially  among  an  uncultivated 
and  poverty  stricken  people,  is  the  impetus  given  to  every  human  faculty  in  the  pupils, 
and  the  waking-up  that  comes  among  the  entire  population.  I  know  a  hundred  neigh- 
borhoods where  a  good,  v^omanly,  Christian  colored  girl  has  gone  from  her  academical 
course  at  Fisk  or  Hampton  and  so  toiled  with  the  children  and  prevailed  with  their 


parents  that  she  has  not  only  gotten  over  her  head  a  good  school-house,  bnt  built  up 
around  her  a  "  new  departure  "  in  a  Christian  civilization.  If  you  have  only  money 
enough  to  procure  the  best  teacher  that  can  be  had,  take  the  teacher,  gather  the  chil- 
dren, and  begin  to  push  for  the  mUlennium.  If  there  is  no  fit  interior,  begin  in  God's  school- 
house  of  aU-out-doors.  Somebody  will  give  your  new  school  elbow  room  under  a  tree, 
andthewondrouslibrary  of  nature  will  spread  its  open  leaves  before  you.  Let  the  teacher 
instruct  the  boys  to  fence  in  a  campus,  and  the  girls  to  plant  flowers  therein,  and  make 
ready  the  place  for  building.  Ere  long  the  most  godless  or  stupid  of  parents  will  take 
a  big  holiday  to  build  you  as  good  a  house  as  they  are  able,  and  that  humble  temple  of 
science  may  be  so  adorned  by  the  genius  and  grace  that  yon  can  coax  out  of  thirty 
children  and  youth  that  it  will  become  an  invitation  to  better  things.  One  book  is 
enough  in  a  school,  if  the  teacher  knows  what  to  do  with  a  book,  while  the  Congresr 
sional  Library  is  not  enough  for  a  pedant  or  a  "professor,"  who  wily  turns  the  crank 
of  a  memory  machine.  In  such  a  school  may  be  laid  the  granite  foundations  of  a  solid 
character;  and  thereon  may  be  raised  the  strong  timbers  of  a  thoughtful  and  tmthM 
mind,  eager  for  knowledge,  never  getting  enough ;  and  over  all  may  tower  the  roof  of 
manly  and  womanly  refinement,  and  with  so  little  money  !  For  the  soul  of  a  true 
teacher,  enriched  by  the  loving  confidence  of  a  crowd  of  devoted  children,  is  a  mine  of 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  out  of  which  may  be  drawn  infinite  riches  for  all 
the  generations  of  men. 

The  central  point  in  the  new  public  school  life  of  the  South  is  the  training  of  teachers 
into  ainple  knowledge  and  professional  skill  in  handling  the  best  methods  of  instruction, 
organization,  and  discipline.  What  we  call  the  "new  education,"  as  you  can  see  it  in 
more  than  one  of  your  own  school  rooms  and  find  it  (not  overmuch  of  it,  I  confess)  all 
over  the  country,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  old  muscular  discipline,  helter-skelter 
organization,  and  mechanical  memorizing  of  books  that  the  limited  express  train  that  took 
me  in  at  New  York,  at  9  A.  m.,  on  a  Friday,  carried  me,  like  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a 
thousand  miles,  and  delivered  me  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  "on  the  second,"  at  12.30  P.  M., 
Saturday,  bears  to  the  stage  coach  that  trundled  from  Nashville  and  Lexington,  in  my 
boyhood,  with  Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay  for  passengers,  miring  at  every  mile, 
losing  wheels,  breaking  the  harness,  killing  the  ' '  leader, ' '  perhaps  indulging  in  a  general » 
overturn,  till  its  way-worn  crowd  was  dropped  into  the  muddy  streets  of  the  Washington 
before  the  fiood.  A  great  teacher  finds  out  such  methods  by  experience,  but  a  good 
training  school  gathers  up  the  finer  methods  of  ail  good  teachers  and  strives  to  awaken 
the  spirit  that  alone  can  walk  in  the  better  way. 

Every  large  graded  public  school  should  have  a  master  or  mistress  fit  to  train  a  teacher's 
class  in  the  upper  grade.  Every  academy  or  college  without  a  chair  of  pedagogy  and  a 
live  expert  in  that  chair  is  like  a  dish  without  a  handle  or  a  cart  without  a  horse.  Eveiy 
Southern  State  is  able  to  establish  one  genuine  normal  school  for  each  race,  where  the 
best  methods  can  be  illuiptrated  and  from  which  graduates  may  be  sent  forth  to  important 
pointa.  The  modern  institute,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  teachers,  is  a  normal  school  on 
wheels,  that  may  be  drawn  all  over  a  State  and  wake  np  new  life  in  its  drowsiest  corner. 
And,  for  a  generation  yet,  our  Southern  States  will  have  the  finest  possible  material  for 
the  teachers  of  their  elementary  schools  in  the  multitudes  of  young  white  women  of  their 
better  families,  with  those  who  are  coming  up  fh>m  its  poorer  classes  of  whites;  while 
the  flower  of  the  young  colored  people,  an  army  fifteen  thousand  strong,  is  now  being 
trained  in  a  score  of  admirable  schools  for  the  good  work.  Too  few,  by  far,  of  the  fore- 
most young  men  of  the  South  will  be  persuaded  to  serve  for  the  scanty  pay  of  the  school- 
master while  the  opening  life  of  industrial  enterprise  combines  with  professional  and 
public  employment  to  lure  them  away.  But  since  1865  a  whole  generation  of  as  bright 
and  fine  spirited  young  women  as  are  found  in  any  land  have  grown  up,  thousands  of 
whom  are  earnestly  looking  lor  some  honorable  means  of  livelihood,  and  other  thousands 
are  asking  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  the  mighty  upbuilding  of  the  new  Sonth.    There 
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are  your  teachers — the  best  for  the  children — fit  for  any  post  of  authority  or  administra- 
tion, if  you  will  only  give  them  a  fair  chance  at  the  table  of  knowledge  and  aid  them  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  teach.  Herein  is  ah  arena  more  splendid  than  the  old  time  "field  of 
the  doth  of  gold, ' '  where  a  nobler  than  old  time  chivalry  may  step  forth,  in  the  rivalship 
of  good  offices,  to  crown  these  earnest,  devoted  maidens  and  matrons  with  a  finer  wreath 
than  adorned  the  ' '  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  "even  the  garland  that  encircles  the  brow  of 
the  gracious  mistress  whom  the  little  children  adore  as  beaut^,  love,  and  light  incarnate 
in  one  bewitching  form.  I  do  not  see  how  any  rich  man  in  the  South  can  sleep  o'nights 
until  he  has  given  to  a  group  of  these  good  girls  the  means  of  thus  serving  the  State. 
The  young  man  of  culture  and  position  who  does  not  "go  in"  to  help  the  girls  in  this 
their  time  of  need  has  denied  the  good  old  southern  faith  in  woman  and  is  "worse  than 
an  infidel."  The  poorest  mountain  hamlet  in  Eastern  Kentucky  can  raise  the  money, 
by  some  device,  to  send  the  best  young  woman  of  their  region  to  Berea,  that  she  may 
come  back  and  teach  the  children  how  to  excel  themselves:  so  wonderfully  has  God 
provided  the  way  for  the  uplifting  of  the  lowliest  through  these  vast  areas,  by  bringing 
upon  the  finest  class  in  the  State,  its  promising  young  women,  the  necessity  for  exertion, 
and  showing  them  the  open  door  of  the  school-house,  where  woman  in  the  coming  gen- 
eration can  do  more  for  18,000,000  of  people  than  any  body  of  women  or  men  was  ever 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  before. 

NATUEAL  METHODS  OF  INSTETJCTION  AND  OBGANIZATION. 

The  fourth  essential  in  ' '  building  for  the  children  "  is  the  proper  organization,  grading, 
and  method  of  instruction  in  every  department  of  sclwol  education.  After  the  people  have 
been  aroused  and  money  has  been  appropriated  and  competent  teachers  secured,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  difficulty,  more  troublesome  than  any  other,  be- 
cause more  widely  diffused,  illusive,  and  slow  to  be  overcome.  That  difficulty  is  the 
chronic  delusion  of  an  ignorant  class  concerning  the  very  nature  of  education,  and  its 
perpetual  interference  in  baffiing  every  wise  plan  for  the  solid  teaching  and  substantial 
discipline  of  children  and  youth.  An  ignorant  man  inevitably  regards  education  as  a 
_sort  of  magic  and  a  school  book  as  a  sort  of  charm;  the  bigger  the  subject  and  the  more 
learned  the  text  book,  the  mightier  the  power  of  incantation.  Thus,  when  the  prepared 
teacher  stands  before  the  children  of  such  a  constituency,  she  is  confronted  with  a  sharp 
demand  for  impossible  results  and  is  expected  to  accomplish  something  beyond  the  power 
of  gods  or  men.  Too  often  this  illusion  is  not  confined  to  the  illiterate.  Thousands  of 
earnest  young  men  and  women  are  studying  their  brains  into  a  tangle  and  breaking 
down  soul  and  body  in  a  wrestling  match  with  an  absurd  curriculum  that  would  bother 
Agassiz  himself,  and  can  have  no  other  result  than  hopeless  confusion  of  mind  and  life 
long  disgust  at  schools  and  teachers  in  the  student.  I  am  aware  what  multitudes  of 
ambitious  spirits,  parents,  "professors,"  and  children,  must  be  "humiliated"  by  this 
application  of  God's  everlasting  law  that  runs  through  the  universe,  and  should  be  writ- 
ten over  every  school-house  door:  Begin  at  the  beginning;  work  from  tlie  Tcnown  to  the  wn- 
hnovm;  take  no  step  in  the  dark.  The  first  condition  of  success  in  school  work  is  to  obey 
the  law  of  the  great  Teacher:  "Whosoever  humbleth  not  himself  and  becometh  as  a 
little  child,  the  same  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Of  course,  I  teach  no  such  nonsense  as  that  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  shall  be 
made  a  "thorough  scholar"  according  to  the  test  of  the  scientist.  Science  is  no,t  for 
"babes  and  sucklings."  Eather  does  the  true  science  of  elementary  education  for  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  fourteen  consist,  first,  in  awakening  the  desire  for  knowledge ;  sec- 
ond, training  the  body,  senses,  and  the  faculty  of  observation  to  read  the  open  book  of 
nature ;  third,  directing  the  youthful  mind  inward  to  a  reverent  study  of  human  nature 
and  self  examination  ;  fourth,  showing  the  right  way  to  use  books  and  illustrations  of 
knowledge ;  all  the  time  working  at  the  foundations  of  character  that  underlie  all  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  with  constant  regard  to  the  ' '  gentle  manners ' '  that  are  the  finest  flower 


of  wisdom  and  goodness.  All  this  can  be  done  by  a  skilled  teacher  -with  a  very  narrow 
course  of  study,  embracing  the  few  essentials  of  all  mental  growth.  To  read  and  write 
and  use  the  mother  tongue  in  simple,  effective  communication,  with  voice  and  pen ;  to 
know  numbers,  not  alone  as  "figures,"  but  in  their  relations  to  common  things,  for  the 
great  uses  of  common  life ;  to  hold  a  picture  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  its  relations  to 
the  little  patch  of  it  which  we  inhabit  and  the  infinite  spaces  in  which  it  is  only  a  float- 
ing speck  of  dust ;  to  understand  at  least  American  history,  with  a  rim  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  if  possible,  music  enough  to  sing  out  the  twang  of  the  rod,  and 
drawing  enough,  at  odd  moments,  to  untie  the  hand  of  the  child ;  all  the  time  with  little 
lessons  in  nature  knowledge  and  the  fit  care  of  the  body,  and  "  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept ' '  of  true  and  good  and  beautiful  behavior — here  is  a  program  that  can 
be  worked  in  a  log  school-house  as  effectively  as  in  your  State  university  by  any  compe- 
tent teacher,  provided  parents  are  willing  their  cMldren  should  be  children  and  school  authori- 
ties  insist  on  keeping  things  down  to  " hard-pan;"  for  this  beautifol  way  of  teaching  is  so 
delightful  to  the  children  that,  once  in  it,  the  old  order  is  reversed,  and  they  must  be 
whipped  to  be  kept  away  from  school ;  and  the  wisest  man  who  looks  on  would  give  all 
his  honors  to  sit  once  more  at  the  feet  of  that  gracious  schoolmistress  as  a  little  child. 
I  know  just  what  I  am  saying.  I  fully  understand  that  this  is,  by  fer,  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  in  the  new  school  life  of  the  South.  New  England  is  still  far  behind  it; 
the  energetic  West  is  only  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple;  but  in  every  State  I  find  a 
few  schools  that  so  beautifully  illustrate  it  that  I  am  sure  the  thing  is  possible,  as  all 
good  things  are  possible,  if  men  and  women  vrill  only  consent  to  unload  themselves  of 
pride,  conceit,  hypocrisy,  and  shams,  and  work  honestly  together  in  the  love  of  trod 
and  man.  But,  easy  or  diffi.cult,  it  matters  not.  Here  is  the  everlasting  law  for  the  fit 
training  of  childhood  and  youth;  and  in  God's  law  of  human  growth  there  is  no  '"North 
and  no  South,"  no  respect  of  persons,  bond  or  free,  white~or  black,  great  or  small,  bnt 
all  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  work  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  take  no 
step  in  the  dark.  Unless  this  can  be  achieved  or  some  fair  approach  made  thereto,  onr 
education  of  all  grades  will  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  our  hands,  and  a  generation  trained 
in  shams  will  find  its  way  to  the  solemn  realities  of  American  life  only  through  new 
eras  of  buncombe,  bankruptcy,  and  blood. 

THE   SBCONDAEY  AND   HTGHER  EDUCATION. 

Here  will  be  found  the  practical  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  secondary  and 
higher  education,  over  which  too  many  of  our  anxious  school  men  are  talking  themselves 
into  a  heat  just  now.  Until  this  basis  of  all  education  is  laid  in  the  sensible  and  honest 
elementary  instruction  of  the  masses,  there  can  be  no  higher  education  except  for  the 
fevored  few,  and  the  secondary  instruction  will  be  a  pompous  "delusion  and  a  snare." 
I  am  now  talking,  not  of  the  high  culture  that  may  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  or 
the  heart  of  Mexico,  the  exceptional  appearance  of  genius  and  talent  that  everywhere 
looks  outfor  itself,  but  of  that  education  of  the  southern  people  which  every  true  Amer- 
ican desires — except  an  occasional  member  of  Congress,  for  whom  there  seems  too  much 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  abroad  already.  And  I  repeat  that  only  alter  the  work 
of  a  fall  generation,  down  in  the  deep  places,  among  the  common  people,  will  our  South- 
ern States  come  to  know  the  treasures  that  lie  buried  in  both  the  races  that  inhabit  theii 
soil,  like  the  beautiful  new  gem,  hiddenite,  first  drawn  out  from  the  mysterious  mount- 
ain sides  of  the  Carolines. 

Ten  years  ago  the  parishioners  of  Phillips  Brooks,  in  Boston,  planned  a  magnificent 
church,  worthy  the  fame  and  manliness  of  the  great  preacher.  The  money  was  raised, 
and  Richardson,  the  Louisiana  boy,  now  prince  of  Boston  architects,  was  set  to  draw  the 
plan.  There  came  forth  from  his  studio  a  noble  pile,  crowned  by  a  massive  tower  that 
should  overlook  the  city  and  float  the  song  of  chimes  over  among  the  Middlesex  Fella, 
with  sweet  welcome  to  the  sailor  far  out  at  sea.     But,  alas!  this  goodly  temple  must  be 
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reared  on  piles,  driven  into  the  shaky  ground  of  New  Boston's  aristocratic  Back  Bay. 
Before  the  foundations  were  half  laid  the  disgusting  piles  began  to  wabble  down. 
And,  finally,  the  great  architect  was  compelled  to  razee  his  plan,  and  leave  out  the 
lofty  magnificence  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  So  the  church  is  there,  a  wonder  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  with  the  stump  of  the  great  tower  shingled  with  tiles,  waiting  for 
the  underworld  of  the  Back  Bay  to  "materialize"  to  solid  ground.  Even  so  do  I  find 
the  noblest  advocates  of  the  higher  education  all  up  and  down  our  Southland.  No  lack 
of  bright  boys  and  ambitious  girls  in  every  class  or  in  either  race  ;  no  special  deficiency 
in  excellent  professors  and  university  men;  indeed.  Harvard  and  Oxford  and  every 
wealthy  northern  university  find  the  new  South  excellent  recruiting  ground  for  their 
most  important  chairs ;  but  when  the  average  pupil  comes  up  to  the  academy  the  expert 
must  too  often  face  the  problem  that  never  yet  was  solved :  how,  with  one  hand,  to  recon- 
struct a  false  elementary  education,  and,  with  the  other,  build  up  the  secondary  and 
higher  culture  which  the  student  desires. 

At  present,  outside  a  score  or  two  of  cities  in  a  region  as  large  as  Europe,  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  demanded  of  the  southern  people  is  to  keep  up  their  State  university,  their 
agricultural  and  normal  instruction  for  both  races,  and  develop  the  summer  institute  into 
a  permanent  institution.  It  is  practicable,  in  towns  or  cities  of  one  thousand  people,  to 
organize  a  class  of  the  superior  students  of  both  races,  especially  for  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching ;  and  this  is  important  in  towns  where  there  is  no  good  academy  for  boys  and  girls. 
But  the  true  way,  as  I  see  it,  in  every  considerable  county  town  which  already  has  an  es- 
tablished academical  school  for  boys  or  girls,  is  that  these  institutions  should  be  reorgan- 
ized for  the  proper  work  of  secondary  education  in  the  true  modern  sense,  divested  of 
humbug,  puff,  and  cram;  as  liberally  endowed  as  home  or  outside  generosity  will  warrant; 
filled  with  thorough  teachers,  and  adj  usted  to  take  from  the  public  graded  school  for  white 
children  all  who  really  need  superior  schooling.  Tuition  can  be  made  sufficiently  reason- 
able, with  occasional  neighborly  aid,  to  educate  every  promising  child.  Into  these  schools 
will  be  drawn  an  increasing  crowd  of  pupils  from  the  country,  and  in  ten  years  every 
really  good  academy  will  be  more  prosperous  and  useful  than  ever  before;  for  every  little 
country  school-house  will  be  a  feeder  and  the  town  graded  school  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  academy  to  do  solid  and  fruitful  academical  work  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the 
college,  which  is  now  too  often  swamped  in  its  academical  grade,  almost  despairing  of  a 
real  imiversitylife.  This  organization  will  serve  the  white  people  of  the  South  for  fifty 
years  with  an  admirable  system  of  education. 

The  same  work  is  already  being  done  for  the  colored  folk  in  the  excellent  institutions 
planted  in  every  Southern  State  by  northern  benevolence,  in  several  States  subsidized  by 
the  legislature,  already  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  elevation  of  the  freed- 
men.  These  great  schools  are  growing  in  the  estimation  of  all  thoughtful  southern  men, 
and  will  become  the  final  universities  for  the  upper  strata  of  the  seven  millions  of  the 
colored  race.  Of  course,  all  this  will  come  a  good  deal  sooner  if  the  teachers,  patrons,  and 
Mends  of  the  academies  and  colleges  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  people's  common,  ele- 
mentary school  is  neither  ' '  godless, ' '  nor  shiftless,  nor  a  humbug  in  any  way,  when  made 
the  reality  it  now  is  in  hundreds  of  southern  towns  and  in  many  a  favored  spot  in  the 
open  country.  They  will  see  that  the  people's  common  school  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  education,  without  which  these  will  flounder  on  through  constant 
fiiilure,  and  come  up  cheerftdly  to  its  support. 

THE  FEEB  LIBEAEY. 

Every  country  school-house,  every  graded  school,  should  lay  the  fovrndation  of  a  free 
library,  in  a  collection  of  good  books  and  periodicals,  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
neighborhood.  Fifty  volumes  contributed  by  the  reading  families  of  a  country  school; 
a  dozen  good  children's  papers,  passed  in  from  village  homes ;  a  donation  of  good  reading 
to  the  academy;  a  modern  endowment  for  the  college  library,  is  practicable  everywhere. 
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It  will  be  of  little  use  to  teach  the  tbxa  millions  of  our  southern  children  and  youth  to 
read,  if  they  are  turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  dime  novel,  the  Devil's  Weekly,  and 
the  diabolical  side  of  the  daily  press.  Every  steamboat  that  lands  on  a  southern  river 
port  discharges  a  swarm  of  rats  to  plague  the  people,  and  many  a  railroad  that  penetrates 
its  mountain  recesses,  or  bridges  its  bayous,  disgorges  the  more  mischievous  pest  of 
vile  reading,  the  vilest  nuisance  of  metropolitan  life.  Now  the  only  sure  defence  against 
a  bad  book  or  newspaper  is  to  teach  our  children  to  prefer  a  good  book  and  to  stop  the 
paper  until  it  is  clean.  And  this  training  of  a  general  taete  for  good  reading  cannot  be- 
gin too  soon  and  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  function  of  school  life.  The  free 
library  and  superior  journalism  are  the  literary  university  of  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  ;  the  complement  of  good  preaching,  lecturing,  and  public  speaking  of  all  sorts; 
a  most  vital  part  of  that  grandest  of  all  human  educational  agencies,  the  University  of 
American  Life.  Our  wealthy  southern  men  at  home  and  those  who  go  to  manceuvre 
their  millions  in  Wall  street  should  be  called  upon  to  lay  the  foundations  of  good  Ubrar 
ries  where  they  can  best  be  laid  in  connection  with  the  school.  And  I  would  say  to  the 
northern  philanthropist :  Plant  a  generous  library  of  good  books  in  every  growing  south- 
ern community. 

INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION. 

I  have  but  a  brief  space  to  give  to  the  great  theme  of  industrial  education,  now  loom- 
ing above  our  horizon,  concerning  which,  just  now,  there  is  more  flying  of  chaff  with 
less  outcome  of  wheat  than  on  any  threshing  floor  in  America. 

My  concl,usion  on  industrial  education  in  the  South  runs  about  in  this  way.  To-day, 
as  I  read  the  statistics  of  southern  industry,  I  see  that  somebody  is  prodigiously  at  work 
in  every  corner  of  its  broad  domain,  and  think  that  stem  schoolmaster,  necessity,  can 
be  trusted,  for  the  next  generation,  to  wield  a  very  sharp  pitchfork  about  the  waistband 
of  every  ' '  lazy ' '  southern  man  or  woman,  a  method  a  good  deal  more  eflfective  than  any 
schoolmaster's  recipe  of  industrial  education.  I  think  laziness  is  not  our  natural  vice 
and  have  little  patience  with  the  people  who  expect  American  children  to  get  their  own 
living  or  American  boys  and  girls  to  shoulder  the  burdens  that  only  belong  to  mature 
life.  But  I  do  see  that  the  great  lack  to-day  of  the  South  is  that  general  intelligence  in 
several  millions  of  its  laboring  class,  of  both  races,  which  always,  in  this  country,  ulti- 
mates  itself  in  more  profitable,  because  better,  more  skilful  and  varied  industries.  The 
radical  help  for  this  lack  is  not  what  is  sometimes  called  industrial  training;  but  it  is 
the  thorough  elementary  schooling  that  will  wake  up  the  mind  and  train  the  faculty  of 
the  children  of  these  illiterate  and  unskilled  workers.  The  testimony  of  every  civil- 
ized nation  is  to  the  effect  that  the  final  outcome  of  good  schooling  is  a  gradual  expan- 
sion and  uplifting  of  industrial  life.  The  finest  tool  of  all  is  the  human  mind,  and  the 
man  who  can  take  his  own  mind  by  the  handle  and  turn  it,  in  school  boy  phrase,  "every 
which  way, "  is  the  leader  in  every  region  of  industrial  no  less  than  spiritual  life.  Book 
cramming  does  not  make  skUled  workers.  Sham  teaching  ultimates  in  an  epidemic  of 
"big  head,"  with  no  corresponding  growth  of  brain  or  skill  of  hand.  But  the  blessed 
new  education,  the  natural,  divine,  God's  method  of  teaching  and  training  the  chUd, 
will  send  forth  the  southern  boy  and  giil  of  a  coming  generation  in  a  way  that  will 
make  many  a  dead  prophet  of  dismay  in  northern  and  southern  graveyards  turn  in  bis 
coffin  with  supernatural  surprise. 

TECHNICAL  AND  AET  EDUCATION. 

Meanwhile,  in  every  city,  the  leading  class  of  women  can  establish  schools  for  the 
training  of  servants,  and,  by  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  best,  gradually  get  the  south- 
ern household  on  firm  foundations  of  skilled  labor  and  domestic  science  in  the  kitchen. 
The  State  agricultural  colleges  can  do  anything  the  people  need,  as  soon  as  the  people 
understand  that  agriculture  is  as  surely  a  science  as  chemistry  and  that  country  life  in 


the  South  cam  be  made  the  most  attractive,  comfortable,  wholesome,  and  truly  refined 
of  any  land.  Our  colored  universities  should,  more  and  more,  become  schools  of  skilled 
labqr,  and  every  graduate  should  go  forth  to  become  a  missionary  of  skilled  industry, 
■wherever  he  lives  or  whatever  he  does.  In  every  leading  city  the  women's  association 
for  the  encouragement  of  art  should  be  pushed  with  vigor  till  it  becomes  a  proper  school 
for  the  female  artisan,  who  will  be  needed  before  the  present  girls  have  passed  the  Rubi- 
con of  middle  life.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  ways,  all  respectable,  by  which  a 
girl  in  Massachusetts  can  earn  an  honest  living,  and  thousands  of  Massachusetts  women, 
including  teachers,  are  said  to  be  earning  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  year.  The  South  is  to 
grow  in  wealth  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles,  for  use  and  ornament,  more 
rapidly  every  year.  Why  should  not  the  multitudes  of  its  young  women,  now  longing 
for  something  profitable  to  do,  be  trained  at  home  for  this  profitable  work  ?  Why  should 
every  western  railroad  groan  under  the  army  of  its  young  men  drifting  from  the  older 
Southern  States  to  the  vrildemess,  while  no  country  in  the  world  gives  fairer  invitation 
to  every  form  of  useful  and  beautiful  industry  in  the  region  of  skilled  activity  ?  The 
colored  people  of  the  South  have  in  them  remarkable  capabilities  as  operators  and  workers 
in  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  men  who  do  not  or  will  not  see  it  seem  to  me  like 
the  farmer  who  turns  his  back  on  the  expert  who  assures  him  that  the  hundred  acres  of 
his  roughest  land  cover  a  mine  of  coal  or  iron  that,  fitly  worked,  will  bring  him  out  a 
millionaire.  All  this  will  come  with  the  growing  education  of  the  masses.  Why  not 
let  it  come  now  for  these  people,  and  not  wait  for  swarms  of  foreign-bom  workers  to 
come  in  and  reap  the  harvest  that  belongs  to  them  ?  And  vrith  this  will  come ..'.  1  higher 
culture  in  music  and  literature  and  art;  while  the  beautiful  social  life  that  has  always 
been  the  pride  of  its  upper  class  will  gradually  make  its  way  downward  and  freshen  and 
gladden  and  sweeten  every  southern  home. 

NATIONAL  AID  FOB  EDtTOATION. 

Now,  when  I  stand  before  a  committee  of  Congress  or  an  audience  in  Massachusetts  or 
Minnesota,  and  say  The  Nation  should  lielp  the  southern  people  in  this  mighty  enterprise  of 
building  for  4,000,000  children  and  youth,  I  speak  in  view  of  all  I  have  said.  I  remember 
that  in  1865  southern  education  was  in  the  dust  and  that  in  1885  its  higher  education 
will  have  been  placed  on  its  feet  better  than  ever;  the  public  school  established  in  every 
State,  for  both  races;  in  every  State  improving  every  year;  and  that,  by  the  '  wentieth 
year  from  1865,  probably  nearly  $20,000,000  will  be  expended  by  the  southern  people, 
of  their  own  money,  on  building  for  the  children.  I  ask  the  nation  to  help  the  southern 
people  because  no  people,  under  similar  disadvantages,  has  done  so  Ug  a  job  of  Jielping  itself. 
I  ask  it  because  it  is  constitutional  and  in  the  direct  line  of  public  policy,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Confederation  that  preceded  the  Union.  Every  American  State  has  received 
and  used  national  money;  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  States,  millions  on  millions, 
in  land  grants  for  education.  Every  State  has  indorsed  the  policy  of  national  aid  to 
education,  over  and  over,  by  receiving  and  using  such  appropriations.  The  common 
school  fund  of  Kentucky  was  founded  on  the  surplus  revenue  distributed  in  1836  by  the 
General  Government,  as  was  the  school  fund,  in  part,  of  several  of  the  States.  The  only 
"humiliation"  in  receiving  such  aid  would  come  with  the  improper  use  of  the  money; 
and,  after  the  lessons  of  two  generations,  I  believe  the  southern  people  know  how  to 
apply  money  for  the  chUdren.  Of  course,  such  aid  should  only  be  given  for  a  time  to 
stimulate,  and  not  take  the  place  of,  home  effort  and  should  be  distributed  by  each  State 
according  to  wise  legislation  in  Congress.  I  believe  the  people  wiU  demand  national  aid 
for  education  as  soon  as  they  know  what  it  means. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS. 

In  this  way  alone,  as  I  see  it,  can  we  dry  up  the  sources  of  evil  doing  in  our  land. 
Every  State,  city,  and  county  in  this  republic  has  under  it  an  open  slough,  through 
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whidi  the  all-pervading  national  barbarism,  home  and  foreign,  that  rolls  its  foul  and 
festering  subterranean  tide  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  disgorges  its  hideous  malaria.    I 
never  lived  in  any  city  where  that  malaria  of  barbarism  would  not  make  "the  whole 
head  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint,"  unless  every  good  man  and  woman  and  child  was 
summoned  to  cast  in  disinfectants  and  toil  and  "pray  without  ceasing"  to  keep  it 
down.     I  find,  nowhere,  a  more  devoted,  God-fearing,  and  resolute  band  of  Grod's  minute 
men  and  women  standing  by  this  opening  into  hell  than  in  every  State  and  city  in  the 
South  in  which  I  have  put  my  foot  for  the  past  four  years.     And  I  realize  that  one  good 
way  to  shut  off  the  fumes  of  the  pit  in  Boston  is  to  come  down  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty"  in  New  Orleans.     Every  brave  soul  in  New  England  stands  more 
erect  with  every  blast  on  the  bugle-horn  of  Haygood  and  Curry.     I  know  of  no  way  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  every  sort  of  folly  and  wickedness  in  our  beloved  land  except 
God's  original  method  to  put  a  wise,  good  man  in  the  place  of  every  foolish,  wicked 
man;  to  put  a  good  mother  into  every  family,  a  good  minister  in  every  church,  a  good 
teacher  in  every  school.     I  believe  the  American  people.  North  and  South,  are  quietly 
but  effectually  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  little  "statesmen,"  with  their  little  patent 
right  contrivances  for  ' '  saving  the  country  "  by  a  new  plank  in  an  old  platform  or  a  new 
phrase  in  an  old  political  resolution.     The  loud  conflicte  of  parties  and  sects  and  classes, 
with  all  that  makes  for  separation  and  hatred  and  disintegration,  will  still  rage  in  the 
upper  air ;  but,  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  central,  solid  aristocracy  of  mind  and  soul  and 
hand  in  this  great  country  will  find  itself,  through  all  disguises,  and  will  "settle  down" 
to  the  second  century's  work  of  building  the  new  Republic  on  foundations  that  cannot 
be  moved,  while  building  for  the  children,  in  every  school,  in  every  church,  in  every 
home  in  this  our  beloved  country,  before  all  others  &,vored  of  God,  beyond  all  other  na- 
tions the  hope  of  good  men  around  the  globe. 
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Washington,  Dec&mier,  1884. 
The  edacational  labors  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  In  different  parts  of  the  country  are  among 
those  -which  have  proved  most  effective  and  have  been  most  widely  appreciated.  His 
addresses  on  education  lathe  South  during  the  last  four  years  have  been  most  beneficial 
in  reviving  the  interests  of  education  in  that  section,  and  have  been  called  for  there  and 
wherever  there  is  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  cause  ia  that  portion  of  the  country. 
The  accompanying 'is  one  of  Mr.  Mayo's  most  recent  and  comprehensive  addresses,  and 
I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  by  distributing  it  as 
one  of  the  publications  of  this  Office,  and  thereby  answering  many  demands. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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BUILDING  FOR  THE  CHILDEEN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  purpose,  under  the  title  "Building  for  the  Children  in  the  South,"  togivetheresulta 
of  a  four  years'  careful  ohservation  through  the  States  beyond  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
concerning  the  most  practical  and  effective  way  of  establishing 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  the  American  system  of  education,  I  mean  not  one  kind  of  schools  exclusively,  but 
aU  good  schooling  that  has  been  found  valuable  in  our  country.  The  American  system 
of  education  means,  iirst  and  foremost,  the  free  common  school  for  all  children,  supported 
by  public  taxation,  administered  by  experts  who  are  chosen  by  the  people  (in  public  ed- 
ucation, as  in  government,  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  this  Republic);  the  free  secondary, 
normal,  technical,  and  higher  education,  held  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  public  right,  to 
be  exercised  in  every  State  according  to  a  high  educational  expediency,  of  which  the  peo- 
ple are  the  final  judge,  both  elementary  and  superior  public  schools  being  kept  as  near 
the  people  in  their  local  capacity  as  is  consistent  with  efficient  administration:  even  State 
supervision  being  confined  to  things  that  are  general  and  essential,  and  national  aid  in- 
vited only  at  the  most  critical  points,  with  the  sole  purpose  to  stimulate  local  effort,  with 
no  assumption  of  national  supervision  or  control. 

Of  course,  public  education,  thus  defined,  has  its  general  function  in  the  elementary 
training  of  mind,  discipline  of  character,  and  imparting  of  common  information  which 
every  wise  man  knows  are  essential  to  the  humblest  citizen  and  the  loftiest  statesman 
alike. 

Of  the  six  millions  of  American  children  and  youth  actually  in  daily  attendance  and 
the  ten  millions  loosely  enrolled  in  public  and  the  three  hiindred  thousand  in  private 
schools,  nine-tenths  will  certainly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  school-house  door  as  early 
as  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  first  and  ever-present  concern  in  the  American  system  is  to 
do  the  best  thing  possible  for  these  millions  of  children  whose  average  school  life  to-day 
in  the  East  does  not  exceed  six,  in  the  West  five,  or  in  the  South  three  full  school  years. 
In  the  secondary,  higher,  industrial,  and  normal  departments,  which  deal  with  the  few 
hundred  thousand  youth  in  training  for  educational  and  social  leadership,  the  common 
school  has  its  right,  which  the  people  have  unmistakably  confirmed  in  every  American 
State.  But,  in  this  upper  region  of  education,  the  people  invite  the  cooperation  of  every 
effective  school.  There  is  ample  field  for  the  display  of  individual  genius,  of  corporate 
enterprise,  of  home  and  neighborhood  training.  And  here  the  church,  of  every  commun- 
ion, has  a  field  of  operation  so  broad  and  exacting  that  it  may  well  limit  its  efforts  to 
what  it  can  never  half  include  and  provoke  no  confiict  with  the  people  on  that  field  where 
the  people  are  bound  to  have  their  way,  whoever  goes  to  the  wall:  the  maintenance,  at 
public  expense,  of  the  free  elementary  school,  open  to  every  child,  unsectarian  in  relig- 
ion though  profoundly  moral  and  religious  in  the  grain,  unpartisan  in  politics,  knowing 
no  distinction  of  race  or  sex  or  social  condition,  the  people's  university  of  American  citi- 
zenship for  every  American  child. 

'  More  and  more  is  it  coming  to  be  understood  by  all  competent  and  patriotic  thinkers 
that  there  is  no  necessary  conflict  of  interests  between  these  different  methods  of  achiev- 
ing the  great  result,  since  the  most  exclusive  private  or  parochial  school  in  our  country 
must  finally  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  our  peculiar  American  life.  And  it  will 
be  a  national  calamity  if,  in  the  face  of  the  invading  host  of  illiteracy  now  marching  in 
solid  rank  to  capture  the  public  life  of  every  American  city  and  State,  the  champions 
of  the  various  departments  of  school  life  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a,  side 
quarrel  that  shall  for  a  moment  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  one  Ameri- 


can  question  that  towers  immeasuiably  above  aU  present  issues  of  church  and  state: 
What  shall  we  do  with -that  American  barbarism  which,  disguised  under  any  deceptive 
title,  is  the  same  hateful  thing,  in  New  Orleans  or  in  Boston,  in  the  wUds  of  the  mount- 
ains or  the  slums  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  blanket  of  the  cowboy  or  under  the  dress  coat 
of  the  senator,  the  unplacable  foe  of  everything  which  every  true  American  holds  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  foremost  Republic  in  the  world? 

I  propose  to  tell  how,  under  the  present  conditions,  the  whole  people  of  the  South, 
within  the  present  generation,  can  fairly  and  firmly  place  on  the  ground  this  American  sys- 
tem of  education;  for  I  hold  that  ifthe  people  of  these  sixteen  States,  vrith  allthehelp  that 
Providence  may  vouchsafe,  in  along  generation,  can  establish  their  final  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  shall  be  developed  as  ihe  years  go  on,  it  will  havedone  the  greatest  work  for 
the  children  ever  yet  accomplished  in  Christendom.  And  in  this  ' '  Building  for  the  Chil- 
dren" I  do  not  appear  as  an  outside  architect,  flourishing  an  ideal  plan  or  insisting 
upon  any  local  excellence  of  home  or  foreign  celebrity.  Indeed,  /  aJuiU  speak  of  nothing 
which  has  not  leen  actually  tried,  with  complete  success,  imder  average  conditions,  in  some 
part  of  the  Southland.  So  my  discourse  will  only  be  an  honest  effort  to  voice  the  achieve-' 
ments  of  southern  school  men  comparing  notes  and  cheering  each  other  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mighty  structure  now  rising  under  their  hands.  I  only  presume  to  wield  the 
baton  of  the  orchestra  while  it  plays  an  overture  which  is  but  a  series  of  variations  on 
this  one  theme,  every  strain  and  note  caught  and  fixed  in  the  score  as  it  has  floated  in 
from  the  solitary  music  breathed  into  the  ear  of  some  little  chUd. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  our  Southern  States  is  a  great  and  general  awakening 
of  all  classes  of  the  southern  people  to  the  appalling  dangers  of  the  Uliteiacy  revealed, 
though  half  concealed,  by  the  startling  figures  of  the  national  census  of  1880;  for,  until 
the  whole  people  of  the  South  honestly  fece  this  condition,  there  can  be  no  general  or 
very  eflfective  development  of  educational  reform.  The  superior  class  of  the  southern 
people,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  appalled  any 
but  an  American  people,  have  put  in  operation,  in  every  State,  a  sufficient  system  of 
public  schools  and  have  reconstructed  and  enlarged  their  old  system  of  the  secondary 
and  higher  education.  And  I  say  here,  if  need  be  in  the  face  of  disparagement  fiomover 
the  line,  that  no  body  of  superior  people,  so  few  in  numbers,  so  overwhelmed  in  the  work 
of  rebuilding  society  from  the  wreck  of  civil  war,  has  anywhere  made  an  effort  so  heroic, 
with  such  a  hopeful  outlook,  as  this  people  of  whom  I  speak.  This  year  the  sixteen 
States,  once  known  as  southern,  wUl  spend  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  upon 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  every  State  there  will  be  a  jKJsitive  gain  in  every 
department  of  educational  life. 

But  everybody  knows  that  this  is  only  the  beginning,  and  is,  at  best,  so  pain&Uy  in- 
adequate to  compass  the  result  that  it  were  well  to  waste  no  time  in  congratulations,  but 
press  onward  to  the  more  difficult  work  of  a  great  awakening  of  the  wMe  people  of  the  South. 
For  here  is  the  cause  of  the  imperfect  working,  sometimes  the  discounting  failure,  of  the 
best  plans  of  ' '  building  for  the  children. ' '  In  every  community  there  are  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  not  yet  really  awakened  to  this  mighty  necessity  of  the  people.  There  are 
too  many  reasonably  prosperous  and  respectable  parents  only  concerned  for  their  own 
children,  not  even  intelligently  informed  of  their  demands.  And  there  is  the  mighty 
army  of  those  to  whom  education  is  yet  only  a  vague  name — at  best  a  name  to  charm 
with — who  either  care  nothing  for  the  school  or  abuse  it  by  ignorant  interference  with 
everything  wisely  done  therein.  Now,  in  Europe,  the  method  of  dealing  with  such  a 
situation  would  be  for  a  centralized  government  to  mature  a  plan,  enact  a  law,  place  the 
expert  in  the  school  room  and  the  policeman  at  the  father's  elbow,  and  enforce  such  ele- 
mentary instruction  as  it  should  deem  expedient  for  a  state  governed  by  itself  But  I 
need  not  say  this  is  not  the  American,  especially  is  not  the  Southern  American,  way  in 


which  any  good  thing  can  be  done.  Nowhere  in  our  country  has  a  group  of  eminent 
people  so  great  influence  for  good  as  still  in  the  South;  but,  after  all,  its  power  is  only 
moral  and  its  implement  is  only  agitation.  If  anybody  in  those  States  is  deluding  him- 
self with  the  fancy  that  an  effective  system  of  schools  for  the  masses  can,  in  any  way,  be 
forced  upon,  smuggled  into,  or  insinuated  among  the  people  without  their  full  consent 
and  hearty  cooperation,  his  disenchantment  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Anybody  can 
lead  the  horse  to  water,  but  all  the  world  can't  force  the  horse  to  drink  unless  he  is  dry. 
Only  when  this  great  mass  of  ignorance  and  indifference  at  the  bottom  of  every  State  is 
agitated,  upheaved,  and  moved  to  its  deepest  depths,  can  anything  effective  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  mighty  work  as  I  outline.  Until  this  is  done  our  southern  school  life, 
from  the  plantation  primary  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  will  be  a  vessel  tossed  on  the 
stormy  waves  of  ai  treacherous  sea.  As  this  is  accomplished,  all  schools  wiU  improve, 
superior  teachers  will  come  into  demand,  and,  in  a  thousand  ways  now  deemed  impossi- 
ble, money  will  flow  in  to  help  the  building  rise  towards  heaven. 

This  great  awakening  cannot  be  achieved,  to  any  large  extent,  by  laborers  from  with- 
out, but  is  the  proper  work  of  the  whole  superior  class  at  home.  Every  State  has  its 
own  favorite  way  of  raising  a  popular  breeze.  Every  popular  device  not  absolutely  un- 
suited  to  the  case  should  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the  next  ten  years  to  arouse  the 
people.  The  leading  press  of  every  Southern  State  is  now  doing  splendid  service,  and 
only  needs  to  be  told  to  keep  on  doing  the  same  thing,  a  little  harder,  every  week.  Every 
county,  village,  secular,  and  religious  newspaper  should  be  ' '  roped  in ' '  and  made  to  blaze 
with  the  best  columns  that  the  ablest  friend  of  the  children  can  indite.  The  pulpit  should 
be  summoned  to  speak  out  in  unmistakable  tones  for  that  general  enlightenment, 
without  which  every  church  becomes  a  dark  cave  of  superstition,  where  contentious 
Christians  squabble  over  dry  bones  of  non-essentials,  knowing  not  the  light  of  that  love 
which  is  the  "fulfilling  of  the  law. "  Every  candidate  for  public  office,  from  President 
down  to  policeman,  shocQd  be  compelled  to  face  the  people  and  tell  "what  he  knows 
about"  education.  It  will  be  "mighty"  convenient,  twenty  years  hence,  for  the  young 
lawyers  and  ambitious  young  men  of  the  South  to  be  able  to  pull  out  of  their  pockets  a 
"ringing  speech"  in  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  then  pass  in  the  ballots  that 
decide  their  political  fate.  And  if  greafstatesmen  pose  and  ponder  in  uncertainty,  and 
mighty  doctors  have  no  opinions,  and  the  stars  of  feshion  "have  no  use"  for  themes  so 
commonplace  as  education  in  their  drawing  rooms,  then  let  every  earnest  man  and  woman, 
every  eager  school  boy  and  girl  come  to  the  front  to  plead,  ' '  in  season  and  out  of  season, ' ' 
for  the  children.  And  if  all  other  devices  fail,  perhaps  the  Lord  of  Light  will  inspire  even 
gouty,  grizzly,  ragged  old  Uncle  Eemns  to  climb  the  nearest  rail  fence  and  give  his  last 
shout,  "God  bresa  de  little  children  in  de  scJmoIs." 

I  know  of  what  I  speak  when  I  say  that  the  inward  ear  of  the  South  is  now  awaiting 
this  mighty  call,  all  ready  to  respond.  Why,  even  I,  a  stranger  from  the  far-off  land  of 
snowdrifts  and  east  wind,  a  man  of  whom  nobody  had  heard,  with  only  a  hundred  dollars 
in  my  pocket  and  nothing  in  my  carpet-bag  but  the  new  education,  have  been  welcomed 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Southern  Empire  in  a  way  almost  unheard 
of  in  the  annals  of  American  ieducational  life.  I  have  found  no  crowd  of  colored  folk  so 
humble  that  they  did  not  hearken  like  quiet  children  while  I  have  talked  of  the  bless- 
ings of  education.  The  most  frisky  colony  of  small  boys  on  the  front  seat  of  the  opera- 
house  becomes  my  most  receptive  audience  as  soon  as  they  find  out  I  am  talking  for 
them.  The  wisest  of  southern  men  come  to  find  out  if  I  have  any  key  to  unlock  any 
educational  gate  now  closed.  The  best  people  in  a  hundred  villages  tramp  through  win- 
ter mud  and  storm  to  encourage  my  familiar  talk.  The  only  drawback  to  my  ministry 
is  the  fact  that  I  know  so  little  of  what  I  speak  ;  am  a  man  of  sixty,  who  lost  my  con- 
stitution forty  years  ago  and  am  now  living  on  the  few  remaining  by-laws ;  cannot  be  in 
a  hundred  places  at  once,  correspond  with  every  teacher,  and  be  the  frien^  of  every 
smart  boy  and  darling  little  girl  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Eio  Grande.  I  go  to  a 
town  of  ten  thousand  people,  and  find  the  largest  assembly  hall  thrown  open,  at  noon- 
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day,  crowded  with  school  children  and  their  teachers  ;  the  gallery  a  rainhow  of  pretty 
girls  from  the  neighhoring  academy  ;  the  leading  men  of  the  city  on  the  platfftnli ;  all 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  the  gospel  according  to  the  children.  I  am  invited  to  an  edu- 
cational harbecue,  where,  after  the  mighty^  roast  is  consumed,  the  people  gather  in  solid 
mass  around  the  most  convenient  stump,  and  close  my  hour  of  talk  with  a  resolve 
to  "  go  the  whole  hog  "  for  education.  I  stand  in  a  college  chapel,  twenty  years  ago  a 
hospital  and  a  fortres.s  on  the  battleground  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  the  old  port  holes 
yet  remaining  in  its  dilapidated  window  shutters,  the  hoHse  crowded  with  the  young 
people  of  two  great  schools,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  we  were  fighting  then, 
now  cheering  every  patriotic  word  as  lustily  as  a  music  hall  full  of  Boston  boys  and 
girls.  Now  if  I,  a  stranger  and  nobody  in  particular,  csm  do  these  things,  what  cannot 
the  foremost  men  of  the  South,  in  this  home  of  eloquence,  what  cannot  these  women  before 
whose  social  power  we  all  doff  our  hats,  achieve,  if  once  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
as  workers  in  this  great  revival  for  the  awakening  of  the  people  in  the  supreme  cause  of 
"building  for  the  children?"  Surely,  a  people  so  magnetic,  susceptible,  enthusiastic, 
and  irresistible  as  this,  one  need  not  entreat  to  come  forth  once  more  in  its  might  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  dearer  than  life.  The  country  wants  the  South  not  otherwise 
than  as  God  made  it  and  the  providential  schooling  of  the  past  has  left  it,  and  only  de- 
mands that  its  people  Shall  give  themselves,  just  as  they  are,  in  their  ovm  best  way,  to 
this  glorious  crusade  for  light  and  love.  Let  South  Carolina  go  on  "  eating  fire ;  "  only 
follow  her  splendid  schoolmaster,  Grovemor  Thomson,  eating  fire  in  behalf  of  education. 
Let  the  whole  South  become  "solid"  for  the  children,  and  it  shall  become  the  comer 
"stone  that  cannot  be  broken,"  on  which  shall  rise  the  temple  of  liberty  seen  in  vision 
by  the  fathers,  still  the  dearest  hope  of  all  her  worthy  daughters  and  patriotic  sons. 

LOCAL  TAXATION   FOR   EDUCATION. 

The  second  condition  of  success  in  "building  for  the  children  ''  is  to  tiMrougldy  arouse 
andinform  the  public  mind  on  the  radical  importance  of  general  local  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools.  The  average  man  always  finds  it  difficult  to  take. up  one  good  thing  without 
dropping  another.  Our  Southern  States,  for  the  next  generation,  need  every  agency  for 
the  support  of  schools,  individual,  corporate,  local,  and  State,  yrith  all  the  aid  that  the 
National  Government  can  be  induced  to  give.  But  it  is  very  imi>ortant  that  the  people 
should  know  where  the  real  pinch  must  finally  come,  and  who  can  justly  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  or  failure  of  their  new  education.  A  community  that  buttons  up  il8 
own  pocket  and  waits  for  private  beneficence,  State  or  national  aid,  to  educate  its  chil- 
dren, will  certainly  be  disappointed  and  remain  in  ignorance.  So,  whatever  may  be  our 
individual  opinion  on  the  supplementary  aids  for  the  public  school,  all  thoughtful  men 
must  agree  in  this,  that  the  burden  must  finally  be  shouldered  by  Vie  community  tchose  ehil- 
dren  are  taught  in  the  schools. 

I  know  the  uncertain  ground  on  which  I  tread  when  I  press  home  this  point  of  local 
taxation.  One  of  the  most  painful  signs  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  in  public  afiiaiis  is 
•the  prevalence  of  the  notion  that  taxation,  at  best,  is  disguised  despotism  and  the  com- 
munity that  gets  off  with  the  least  is  most  to  be  congratulated.  The  most  fruitful  field 
for  the  demagogue  is  a  community  demoralized  by  this  fallacy,  for  he  has  only  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "reduction  of  taxes"  to  carry  a  mfyority  of  deluded  people,  who,  to  save  on 
the  tax  bill,  will  put  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  every  sacred  interest  and  willingly  drift 
back  to  barbarism.  Ttte  poorest  speculation  in  financial  affairs  is  to  knock  out  the  brains  of  a 
community  to  save  money.  The  American  idea  is  that  taxation  is  a  voluntary  assessment 
of  the  people,  according  to  their  ability,  to  pay  for  things  indispensable  to  the  existence 
and  progress  of  the  community.  And  wisdom  in  pubUc  finance  consists  in  taxing  most 
generously  for  the  most  radical  public  necessity.  The  State  or  community  that  taxes 
bravely  ^d  amply  for  public  education  will  find  itself  more  and  more  relieved  from  the 
thousand  perils  of  public  dishonesty,  public  corruption,  nnd  thp  hateful  charge  for  crime 


and  pauperism,  and  the  manifold  curses  that,  like  a  flock  of  buzzards,  hoTer  over  an  igno- 
rant people. 

Whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  public  finance,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  one  place 
where  local  taxation  can  be  most  forcibly  urged  is  in  behalf  of  the  children.  All  men  give 
money  freely  for  what  they  love  best;  and  surely  the  school  tax  should  have  in  it  most 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  people.  There  may  be  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the 
outcome  of  expenditure  for  many  objects  of  public  concern,  but  no  competent  man  for 
a  moment  will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  most  generous  investment  in  that  education 
which  is  the  development  of  power  and  the  training  of  every  kind  of  ability  that  will 
insure  the  highest  prosperity  of  every  sort  in  the  years  to  come;  for  public  money  wisely 
expended  in  a  good  school  is  money  loaned  to  the  one  creditor  who  always  pays,  who  in- 
herits what  we  must  leave,  to  whose  charge  must  be  committed  everything  for  which 
men  toil,  suffer,  and  fight  in  this  world.  The  real  treasury  of  every  commonwealth,  of 
any  city  or  county  therein,  is  the  child.  Every  thing,  at  last,  depends  on  our  success  in 
making  him  intelligent,  industrious,  refined,  and  good.  The  character  of  a  tovm,  a 
county,  a  generation  hence,  is  the  character  we  pay  for  by  what  we  give  to  the  upper  story 
of  the  child  to-day.  To  leave  him  in  mental  and  moral  darkness,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
brutal,  quarrelsome,  and  shut  up  to  his  own  little  narrow  life,  is  the  surest  way  on  earth  to 
blight  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  So  every  dollar  wisely  expended  on  the 
child  is  ' '  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven, ' '  and  heaven  always  pays  compound  interest,  while 
hell  was  repudiation  and  bankruptcy  from  the  beginning.  Whatever  m&y  be  left  undone 
by  Nation  or  States,  no  community  that  understands  its  own  interest  will  evade  or  resist 
the  utmost  possible  sacrifice  for  that  public  education  which  pays  everybody  as  no  other 
outlay  does  in  this  world.  And  the  men  who  should  lead  in  this  good  work  should  be 
those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  abundant  means.  The  only  safety  for  prosperity  is 
found  where  the  mass  of  the  people  is  competent  to  understand  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor.  Communism  is  the  pit  that  yawns  below  every  state  whose  masses  are  groping 
through  the  perilous  labyrinth  of  mental  confusion  and  labor  without  brains.  Of  all 
classes  in  our  country,  the  wealthy  class  can  least  afford  to  advocate  a  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  in  public  education. 

And,  further,  we  must  insist  that  justice  and  interest  alike  demand  the  most  generous 
and  persistent  expenditure  for  education  in  the  very  lowest  strata  of  society.  There  is 
little  danger  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  superior  class  will  not  enjoy  the  best 
opportunities;  but  the  one  class  no  state  can  afford  to  neglect  is  that  for  which  the  ma- 
jority cares  little,  and  which,  so  often,  has  no  wise^  regard  for  itself  To  cast  upon 
the  ignorant  mass  of  either  race  the  responsibility  of  educating  itself  is  simply  to  de- 
clare that  a  state  can  get  on  safely  with  such  an  element  perpetually  increasing  at  the 
bottom  of  society.  It  is  like  the  foolish  householder  who  should  turn  in  disgust  from 
the  foul  cesspool  under  his  chamber  window,  waiting  till  it  should  purify  itself,  while 
he  lavished  his  thousands  on  the  adornment  of  the  drawing  room  and  the  luxuries  of  his 
table.  In  due  time  a  ghastly  demon  would  arise  from  that  neglected  abyss  and  stalk 
through  his  palace,  smiting  the  dearest  household  treasures  with  disease  and  death,  and 
the  glory  of  his  mansion  would  be  changed  to  a  chamel  house. 

And  we  must  realize  that  the  most  valuable  education  we  can  give  these  ignorant 
masses,  of  every  sort,  is  the  most  stringent  training  in  that  intelligent  industry,  rigid 
economy,  and  public  spirit  which  will  bring  out  their  children  upon  the  high  ground  of 
worthy  citizenship.  It  will  be  good  for  the  southern  colored  man  to  know  that  he  is  not 
to  remain  the  perpetual  romance  of  Christendom;  less  and  less,  every  year,  will  be  bol- 
stered up  by  charity  from  abroad,  and  more,  as  the  years  go  on,  will  beforced  to  take  his 
own  place  and  make  his  way,  in  American  style,  toward  the  front.  American  citizen- 
ship cannot  always  mean  prolonged  childhood,  or  American  suffrage  the  voting  of  ignorant 
masses  on  the  most  complex  problem  of  government  now  set  upon  earth.  The  best  friends 
of  our  colored  people  will  now  tell  them  that  the  highway  tff  genuine  "  civil  rights"  is 
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the  open  front  door  of  solid  American  manhood.  The  intelligent,  indnstrions,  and  reli- 
able portion  of  the  freedmen,  to-day,  see  more  money  and  are  better  able  to  face  a  just 
taxation  than  the  people  of  New  England  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  colonial  life.  The 
same  habit  of  conscientious  economy,  intelligent  industry,  and  persistent  expenditure  on 
the  upper  story  of  society  that  brought  out  that  people,  amid  the  stem  surroundings  of 
those  early  years,  would  land  our  southern  freedmen  and  the  lower  masses  of  the  white 
race,  in  half  the  time,  in  a  position  that  would  provoke  the  envy  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind for  education.  Taxation  is  even  more  the  privilege  of  the  poor  than  the  duty  of  the  rich; 
for  no  national  wealth  can  long  endure  the  strain  of  a  shiftless,  childish,  dependent  lower 
class,  that  swallows  up  every  thing  thrown  into  it  as  the  all-devouring  grave  shute  out  the 
light  of  life. 

The  States  of  this  Union  where  education  is  most  glorified,  and  where  the  people  are  best 
satisfied  with  its  results,  are  those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  funds  are 
raised  by  local  taxation.  Massachusetts  has  no  State  school  tax  and  distributes  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  yearly  irom  State  funds,  while  her  local  assessment 
last  year  reached  the  sum  of  five  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised  by 
towns  and  cities,  which  assessed  themselves  from  one  to  four  and  a  half  mills  upon  the 
dollar  for  schools  alone.  Every  Northern  State,  with  but  two  exceptions,  raises  the  ma- 
jor part  of  its  school  tax  by  home  assessment:  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa,  the  whole;  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  fonr  dollars  to  one.  Of  the  Southern  States  the  majority  en- 
deavor to  support  schools  chiefiy  by  State  funds  or  general  taxes,  and  the  schools  in  the 
Southern  States  are  satisfactory  just  in  proportion  to  the  local  consent  to  taxation.  In 
my  journeying  through  the  South,  I  am  the  perpetual  witness  to  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween two  sorts  of  commnnities  in  the  same  State  and  even  neighborhood.  One  town 
refuses  to  assess  the  local  tax  and  struggles  on  with  an  inferior  public  school,  good  enough 
to  destroy  the  private  schools,  too  poor  to  satisfy  anybody,  and  the  whole  educational 
problem  is  a  muddle  irom  which  nobody  can  find  the  way  out.  Another  town,  no  more 
favored  in  means,  assesses  a  competent  tax,  establishes  graded  schools  for  both  races, 
utilizes  the  best  teachers  in  the  place,  and  finds  itself,  in  six  months,  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic state  of  satisfaction  about  the  children.  I  have  never  seen  little  cities,  of  five 
thousand  people,  anywhere,  in  such  a  state  of  harmony  and  honest  pride  and  happiness 
as  scores  of  these  towns,  from  Washington  to  San  Antonio. 

And  nowhere  does  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  "  bring  so  quick  return  in  kind  as  in 
a  town  whose  people,  by  a  heroic  efibrt,  have  united  to  supjmrt  the  elementary  education 
for  every  child.  The  cities  of  Nashville  and  Atlanta,  in  ten  years,  have  gained  in  relia- 
ble population  and  increase  of  valuation  enough  to  pay,  twice  over,  all  their  expenditure 
for  schools.  The  best  "boom  "  now  in  a  good  southern  county  town  is  a  first  rate  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  crowned  by  a  good  academy  for  secondary  instruction.  I  conld 
give  the  names  of  a  score  of  such  places  where  the  sudden  increase  of  superior  population 
fi'om  adjacent  districts  has  raised  the  values  of  real  estate  in  a  way  to  make  the  school 
the  best  financial  operation  heaxd  of  in  a  generation. 

So  let  all  hands  turn  to  and  through  the  press  and  public  speech,  and  especially  by 
private  converse  between  man  and  man,  everywhere,  push  the  fruitful  idea  that  "the 
gods  help  those  that  help  themselves  ; "  that  taxation  fbr  the  children  is  an  investment 
in  all  that  good  men  and  women  hold  dearest  in  our  dear  land  ;  and  that  the  community 
that  gets  in  ahead  with  the  best  system  of  education  for  all,  is  bound  to  grow  and  become, 
if  not  in  quantity,  in  the  higher  element  of  quality,  a  leader  in  the  life  of  the  new  South. 

THK  lEAOHBB. 

But  I  am  told  that,  with  the  uttermost  that  can  be  expected  even  under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  set  apart  for  education  in  the  average 
southern  community  must  be  small,  and  the  people  may  wellnigh  be  discouraged  when 
they  have  done  their  best.     All  this  I  have  seen,  and  am  not  discouraged  myself;  for  tilt 


upshot  of  all  I  know  about  education  is  that  but  one  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
good  school  among  a  people  alive  fbr  the  children.  That  one  absolute  essential  is  a  good 
teacher;  and  a  good  teacher  every  school  may  have  if  the  people  will  begin  to  spend  at 
the  soul  end  and  develop  the  material  accessories  therefrom.  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  great  assistance  that  may  be  derived  from  a  model  school  room,  improved  school 
books,  and  the  various  illustrative  apparatus  which  adorns,  sometimes  even  encumbers, 
the  teacher's  desk.  But  all  this  is  a  "body  of  death  "  till  breathed  upon  by  the  spirit 
of  the  true  instructor,  and  a  real  teacher  can  bring  around  himself  at  least  a  temporary 
body,  until  the  people  are  able  to  give  the  fit  clothing  to  his  work. 

General  Garfield,  returning  to  his  alma  mater,  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  which 
for  many  years  was  known  chiefly  by  the  great  teaching  of  President  Hopkins,  said,  at 
commencement  dinner:  "I  rejoice  with  you  over  the  new  surroimdings  of  our  old  col- 
lege: these  beautiful  buildings,  large  collections,  ample  endowments,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  this  beautiful  town.  But  permit  me  to  say  that,  if  I  were  forced  to  elect  be- 
tween all  this  without  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Hopkins  with  only  a  shingle  and  a  piece  of 
chalk,  under  an  apple  tree,  he  on  one  end  of  an  oak  log  and  I  on  the  other,  I  would  sajr, 
My  university  shall  he  Dr.  Hopkins,  president  and  college  in  one." 

ISsLj  the  South,  in  its  new  ' '  building  for  the  children, ' '  learn  from  the  dismal  Ameri- 
can experience  of  the  past,  to  put  its  first  money  into  the  teacher,  and  keep  putting  it  in, 
until  teachers  and  children  persuade  the  people  to  give  an  outward  temple  fit  for  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  new  spirit  of  life  that  has  been  bom  in  their  midst. 

I  have  in  mind  a  picture  of  a  noble  school-house,  in  a  prosperous  northern  town,  going 
to  wreck,  with  broken  vrindows,  battered  doors,  the  walls  disfigured,  the  yards  a  litter, 
and  the  school  itself  a  nursery  of  bad  maimers  and  clownish  behavior.  The  trouble  is 
a  knot  of  "eminent "  citizens,  who  insist  on  keeping  in  the  central  room  a  quarrelsome 
woman,  "of  good  family  "  (its  goodness  largely  under  ground),  whose  obstinate  conceit 
and  selfishness  make  havoc  of  every  good  influence  therein,  defying  the  master  above 
stairs  and  snubbing  the  poor  girl  teacher  below  till  life  is  hardly  worth  living  within 
range  of  her  discordant  rule.  I  remember  another  school,  in  the  Southland,  where 
one  of  the  gentlest  of  gentlemen  and  bravest  of  captains,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
gathered  about  him  a  crowd  of  wild  little  colored  children  in  a  deserted  house  and  "kept 
school"  so  beautifully  that,  out  of  their  own  poverty,  the  colored  people  developed  his 
dilapidated  shanty  into  a  neat  and  commodious  school-house,  where,  with  the  help  of 
the  older  children,  he  was  giving  instruction,  in  his  faded  old  soldier  clothes,  such  as  I 
never  knew  until  my  school  days  had  gone  by.  A  good  teacher  carries  his  school  in  himself. 
His  own  life  and  daily  "walk  and  conversation"  are  an  hourly  "object  lesson"  in 
morals  and  manners;  his  fulness  of  knowledge  supplies  the  lack  of  text  books;  his  fertile 
brain  and  child-like  spirit  blossom  anew  every  day  into  some  wise  method  of  imparting 
truth  or  awakening  faculty;  and  his  cunning  hand  brings  forth  devices  for  illustration 
more  effective  than  cabinets  of  costly  apparatus.  The  best  teachers  tell  us  they  can  now 
manufacture  all  the  illustrative  machinery  needed  in  a  first  class  high  school  out  of  the 
debris  that  litters  an  ordinary  attic,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
The  librarian  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  will  show  a  set  of  manuscript 
school  books,  made  by  George  Washington  when  he  graduated,  at  thirteen,  from  his 
three-year,  old  time,  Virginia  school  life,  on  the  whole  superior  to  any  in  use  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  to-day.  Nothing  goes  well  with  a  poor  teacher,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  all  goes  well  when  the  true  master  or  mistress  of  souls  swings  open  the  humblest 
school-house  door. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  a  superior  teacher,  especially  among  an  uncultivated 
and  poverty  stricken  people,  is  the  impetus  given  to  every  human  faculty  in  the  pupils, 
and  the  waking-up  that  comes  among  the  entire  population.  I  know  a  hundred  neigh- 
borhoods where  a  good,  womanly.  Christian  colored  girl  has  gone  from  her  academical 
course  at  Fisk  or  Hampton  and  so  toiled  with  the  children  and  prevailed  with  their 
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parents  that  she  has  not  only  gotten  over  her  head  a  good  school-house,  but  built  up 
around  her  a  "  new  departure  "  in  a  Christian  civilization.  If  you  have  only  money 
enough  to  procure  the  best  teacher  that  can  be  had,  take  the  teacher,  gather  the  chil- 
dren, and  begin  to  push  for  the  millennium.  If  there  is  no  fit  interior,  beginin  God'sschool- 
hous'e  of  all-out-doors.  •  Somebody  will  give  your  new  school  elbow  room  under  a  tree, 
and  thewondrouslibraryofnaturewill  spread  its  open  leaves  beforeyou.  Let  the  teacher 
instruct  the  boys  to  fence  in  a  campus,  and  the  girls  to  plant  flowers  therein,  and  make 
ready  the  place  for  building.  Ere  long  the  most  godless  or  stupid  of  parents  wUI  take 
a  big  holiday  to  biiild  you  as  good  a  house  as  they  are  able,  and  that  humble  temple  of 
science  may  be  so  adorned  by  the  genius  and  grace  that  you  can  coax  out  of  thirty 
children  and  youth  that  it  will  become  an  invitation  to  better  things.  One  book  is 
enough  in  a  school,  if  the  teacher  knows  what  to  do  with  a  book,  while  the  Congres- 
sional Library  is  not  enough  for  a  pedant  or  a  "professor,"  who  only  turns  the  crank 
of  a  memory  machine.  In  such  a  school  may  be  laid  the  granite  foundations  of  a  solid 
character:  and  thereon  may  be  raised  the  strong  timbers  of  a  thoughtful  and  truthful 
mind,  eager  for  knowledge,  never  getting  enough;  and  over  all  may  tower  the  roof  of 
manly  and,  womanly  refinement,  and  with  so  little  money!  For  the  soul  of  a  true 
teacher,  enriched  by  the  loving  confidence  of  a  crowd  of  devoted  chUdren,  is  a  mine  of 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  out  of  which  may  be  dravni  infinite  riches  for  all 
the  generations  of  men. 

The  central  point  in  the  new  public  school  life  of  the  South  is  the  training  of  teachers 
into  ample  knowledge  and  professional  skill  in  handling  the  best  methods  of  instruction, 
organization,  and  discipline.  What  we  call  the  "  new  education,"  as  you  can  see  it  in 
more  than  one  of  your  own  school  rooms  and  find  it  (not  overmuch  of  it,  I  confess)  all 
over  the  country,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  old  muscular  discipline,  helter-skelter 
organization,  and  mechanical  memorizing  of  books  that  the  limited  express  train  that  took 
me  in  at  New  York,  at  9  A.  M.,  on  a  Friday,  carried  me,  like  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a 
'  thousand  mUes,  and  delivered  me  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  "on  the  second,"  at  12.30  p.  M., 
Saturday,  bears  to  the  stage  coach  that  trundled  ftom  Nashville  and  Lexington,  in  my 
boyhood,  with  Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay  for  passengers,  miring  at  every  mile, 
losing  wheels,  breaking  the  harness,  killing  the  ' '  leader, ' '  perhaps  indulging  in  a  general 
overturn,  till  its  way-worn  crowd  was  dropped  into  the  muddy  streets  of  the  Washington 
before  the  flood.  A  great  teacher  finds  out  such  methods  by  experience,  but  a  good 
training  school  gathers  up  the  finer  methods  of  all  good  teachers  and  strives  to  awaken 
the  spirit  that  alone  can  walk  in  the  better  way. 

Every  large  gtraded  public  school  should  have  a  master  or  mistress  fit  to  train  a  teacher's 
class  in  the  upper  grade.  Every  academy  or  college  without  a  chaii  of  pedagogy  and  a 
live  expert  in  that  chair  is  like  a  dish  without  a  handle  or  a  cart  without  a  horse.  Every 
Southern  State  is  able  to  establish  one  genuine  normal  school  for  each  race,  where  the 
best  methods  can  be  illustrated  and  from  which  graduates  may  be  sent  forth  to  important 
points.  The  modern  institute,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  teachers,  is  a  normal  school  on 
wheels,  that  may  be  drawn  all  over  a  State  and  wake  up  new  life  in  its  drowsiest  corner. 
And,  for  a  generation  yet,  our  Southern  States  will  have  the  finest  possible  material  for 
the  teachers  of  their  elementary  schools  in  the  multitudes  of  young  white  women  of  their 
better  families,  with  those  who  are  coming  up  from  its  poorer  classes  of  whites;  while 
the  flower  of  the  young  colored  people,  an  army  fifteen  thousand  strong,  is  now  being 
trained  in  a  score  of  admirable  schools  for  the  good  work.  Too  few,  by  far,  of  the  fore- 
most young  men  of  the  South  will  be  persuaded  to  serve  for  the  scanty  pay  of  the  school- 
master while  the  opening  life  of  industrial  enterprise  combines  with  professional  and 
public  employment  to  lure  them  away.  But  since  1865  a  whole  generation  of  as  bright 
and  fine  spirited  young  women  as  are  found  in  any  land  have  grown  up,  thousands  of 
whom  are  earnestly  looking  for  some  honorable  means  of  livelihood,  and  other  thousands 
are  asking  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  the  mighty  upbuilding  of  the  new  South.    There 
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are  your  teachers — the  best  for  the  children — fit  for  any  post  of  authority  or  administrar 
tion,  if  you  will  only  give  them  a  fair  chance  at  the  table  of  knowledge  and  aid  them  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  teach.  Herein  is  an  arena  more  splendid  than  the  old  time  "field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold, ' '  where  a  nobler  than  old  time  chivalry  may  step  forth,  in  the  rivalship 
of  good  offices,  to  crown  these  earnest,  devoted  maidens  and  matrons  with  a  finer  wreath 
than  adorned  the  ' '  queen  of  love  and  beauty, ' '  evjen  the  garland  that  encircles  the  brow  of 
the  gracious  mistress  whom  the  little  children  adore  as  beauty,  love,  and  light  incarnate 
in  one  bewitching  form.  I  do  not  see  how  any  rich  man  in  the  South  can  sleep  o'nights 
until  he  has  given  to  a  group  of  these  good  girls  the  means  of  thus  serving  the  State. 
The  young  man  of  culture  a]|id  position  who  does  not  "go  in  "  to  help  the  girls  in  this 
their  time  of  need  has  denied  the  good  old  southern  faith  in  woman  and  is  "worse  than 
an  infidel."  The  poorest  mountain  hamlet  in  Eastern  Kentucky  can  raise  the  money, 
by  some  device,  to  send  the  best  young  woman  of  their  region  to  Berea,  that  she  may 
come  back  and  teach  the  children  how  to  excel  themselves:  so  wonderfully  has  God 
■  provided  the  way  for  the  uplifting  of  the  lowliest  through  these  vast  areas,  by  bringing 
upon  the  finest  class  in  the  State,  its  promising  young  women,  the  necessity  for  exertion, 
and  showing  them  the  open  door  of  the  school-house,  where  woman  in  the  coming  gen- 
eration can  do  more  for  18,000,000  of  people  than  any  body  of  women  or  men  was  ever 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  before. 

NATUEAL  MET&ODS  OP   INSTEUCTION   AND   OEGANIZATION. 

The  fourth  essential  in  ' '  building  for  the  children  "  is  the  proper  organization,  grading, 
and  method  of  instruction  in  every  department  of  school  education.  After  the  people  have 
been  aroused  and  money  has  been  appropriated  and  competent  teachers  secured,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  difficulty,  more  troublesome  than  any  other,  be- 
cause more  widely  diffused,  illusive,  and  slow  to  be  overcome.  That  difficulty  is  the 
chronic  delusion  of  an  ignorant  class  concerning  the  very  nature  of  education,  and  its 
perpetual  interference  in  baffling  every  wise  plan  for  the  solid  teaching  and  substantial 
discipline  of  children  and  youth.  An  ignorant  man  inevitably  regards  education  as  a 
sort  of  magic  and  a  school  book  as  a  sort  of  charm;  the  bigger  the  subject  and  the  more 
learned  the  text  book,  the  mightier  the  power  of  incantation.  Thus,  when  the  prepared 
teacher  stands  before  the  children  of  such  a  constituency,  she  is  confronted  with  a  sharp 
demand  for  impossible  results  and  is  expected  to  accomplish  something  beyond  the  power 
of  gods  or  men.  Too  often  this  illusion  is  not  confined  to  the  illiterate.  Thousands  of 
earnest  young  men  and  women  are  studying  their  brains  into  a  tangle  and  breaking 
down  soul  and  body  in  a  wrestling  match  with  an  absurd  curriculum  that  would  bother 
Agassiz  himself,  and  can  have  no  other  result  than  hopeless  confusion  of  mind  and  life 
long  disgust  at  schools  and  teachers  in  the  student.  I  am  aware  what  multitudes  of 
ambitious  spirits,  parents,  "professors,"  and  children,  must  be  "humiliated"  by  this 
application  of  God's  everlasting  law  that  runs  through  the  universe,  and  should  be  writ- 
ten over  every  school-house  door:  Begin  at  the  beginning;  w&rk  from  the  known  to  the  un^ 
known;  take  no  step  in  the  dark.  The  first  condition  of  success  in  school  work  is  to  obey 
the  law  of  the  great  Teacher:  "Whosoever  hupibleth  not  himself  and  becometh  as  a 
little  child,  the  same  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Of  course,  I  teach  no  such  nonsense  as  that  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  shall  be 
made  a  "thorough  scholar"  according  to  the  test  of  the  scientist.  Science  is  not  for 
"  babes  and  sucklings. "  Eather  does  the  true  science  of  elementary  education  for  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  fourteen  consist,  first,  in  awakening  the  desire  for  knowledge ;  sec- 
ond, training  the  body,  senses,  and  the  faculty  of  observation  to  read  the  open  book  of 
nature  ;  third,  directing  the  youthful  mind  inward  to  a  reverent  study  of  human  nature 
and  self  examination  ;  fourth,  showing  the  right  way  to  use  books  and  illustrations  of 
knowledge  ;  all  the  time  working  at  the  foundations  of  character  that  underlie  all  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  with  constant  regard  to  the  ' '  gentle  manners ' '  that  are  the  finest  flower 
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'  of -wisdom  and  goodness.  All  this  can  be  done  by  a  skilled  teacher  with  a  very  narrow 
course  of  Study,"  embracing  the  few  essentials  of  all  mental  growth.  To  read  and  write 
and  use  the  mother  tongue  in  simple,  effective  communication,  with  voice  and  pen ;  to 
know  numbers,  not  alone  as  "figures,"  but  in  their  relations  to  common  things,  for  the 
great  uses  of  common  life ;  to  hold  a  picture  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  its  relations  to 
the  lilitle  patch  of  it  which  we  inhabit  and  the  infinite  spaces  in  which  it  is  only  a  float- 
ing speck  of  dust ;  to  understand  at  least  American  history,  with  a  rim  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  if  possible,  music  enough  to  sing  out  the  twang  of  the  rod,  and 
drawing  enough,  at  odd  moments,  to  untie  the  hand  of  the  child ;  all  the  time  with  little 
lessons  in  nature  knowledge  and  the  fit  care  of  the  body,  and  "  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept ' '  of  true  and  good  and  beautiful  behavior —  here  is  a  program  that  can 
be  worked  in  a  log  school-house  as  effectively  as  in  your  State  university  by  any  compe- 
tent teacher,  provided  parents  are  willing  their  children  should  be  children  and  school  authori- 
ties insist  on  keeping  things  dovm  to  "hard-pan;"  for  this  beautiful  way  of  teaching  is  so 
delightful  to  the  children  that,  once  in  it,  the  old  order  is  reversed,  and  they  must  be 
whipped  to  be  kept  away  from  school ;  and  the  wisest  man  who  looks  on  would  give  aU 
his  honors  to  sit  once  more  at  the  feet  of  that  gracious  schoolmistress  as  a  little  child. 
I  know  just  what  I  am  saying.  I  flilly  understand  that  this  is,  by  fiir,  the  most  dif&- 
cult  problem  in  the  new  school  life  of  the  South.  New  England  is  still  for  behind  it; 
the  energetic  Vest  is  only  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple;  but  in  every  State  I  find  a 
few  schools  that  so  beautifully  illustrate  it  that  I  am  sure  the  thing  is  possible,  as  siU 
good  things  are  possible,  if  men  and  women  will  only  consent  to  unload  themselves  of 
pride,  conceit,  hypocrisy,  and  shams,  and  work  honestly  together  in  the  love  of  God 
and  man.  But,  easy  or  difficult,  it  matters  not.  Here  is  the  everlasting  law  for  the  fit 
training  of  childhood  and  youth;  and  in  God's  law  of  human  growth  there  is  no  '"North 
and  no  South,"  no  respect  of  persons,  bond  or  free,  white  or  black,  great  or  small,  but 
all  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  work  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  take  no 
step  in  the  dark.  Unless  this  can  be  achieved  or  some  fair  approach  made  thereto,  onr 
education  of  all  grades  will  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  our  hands,  and  a  generation  trained 
in  shams  will  find  its  way  to  the  solemn  realities  of  American  life  only  through  new 
eras  of  buncombe,  bankruptcy,  and  blood. 

THE  SECONDAEY  AND   HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Here  will  befound  the.practical  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  secondary  and 
higher  education,  over  which  too  many  of  our  anxious  school  men  are  talking  themselves 
into  a  heat  just  now.  Until  this  basis  of  all  education  is  laid  in  thesensible  and  honest 
elementary  instruction  of  the  masses,  there  can  be  no  higher  education  except  for  the 
favored  few,  and  the  secondary  instruction  will  be  a  pompous  "delusion  and  a  snare." 
I  am  now  talking,  not  of  the  high  culture  that  may  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  or 
the  heart  of  Mexico,  the  exceptional  appearance  of  genius  and  talent  that  everywhere 
looks  out  for  itself,  but  of  that  education  of  the  southern  people  which  every  true  Amer- 
ican desires — except  an  occasional  member  of  Congress,  for  whom  there  seems  too  much 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  abroad  already.  And  I  repeat  that  only  after  the  work 
of  a  fiill  generation,  down  in  the  deep  places,  among  tlie  common  people,  will  our  South- 
ern States  come  to  know  the  treasure.s  that  lie  buried  in  both  the  races  that  inhabit  their 
soil,  like  the  beautiful  new  gem,  hiddenite,  first  drawn  out  from  the  mysterious  mount- 
ain sides  of  the  Carolinas. 

Ten  years  ago  the  parishioners  of  Phillips  Brooks,  in  Boston,  planned  a  magnificent 
church,  worthy  the  fame  and  manliness  of  the  great  preacher.  The  money  was  raised, 
and  Kichardson,  the  Louisiana  boy,  now  prince  of  Boston  architects,  was  set  to  draw  the 
plan.  There  came  forth  from  his  studio  a  noble  pile,  crowned  by  a  massive  tower  that 
should  overlook  the  city  and  float  the  song  of  chimes  over  among  the  Middlesex  Fells, 
with  sweet  welcome  to  the  sailor  far  out  at  sea.     But,  alas!  this  goodly  temple  must  b* 
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reared  on  piles,  driven  into  the  shaky  ground  of  New  Boston's  aristocratic  Back  Bay. 
Before  the  foundations  were  half  laid  the  disgusting  piles  began  to  wabble  down. 
And,  finally,  the  great  architect  was  compelled  to  razee  his  plan,  and  leave  out  the 
lofty  magnificence  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  So  the  church  is  there,  a  wonder  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  with  the  stump  of  the  great  tower  shingled  with  tiles,  waiting  for 
the  underworld  of  the  Back  Bay  to  "materialize"  to  solid  ground.  Even  so  do  I  find 
the  noblest  advocates  of  the  higher  education  all  up  and  down  our  Southland.  No  lack 
of  bright  boys  and  ambitious  girls  in  every  class  or  in  either  race ;  no  special  deficiency 
in  excellent  professors  and  university  men;  indeed.  Harvard  and  Oxford  and  every 
wealthy  northern  university  find  the  new  South  excellent  recruiting  ground  for  their 
most  important  chairs ;  but  when  the  average  pupil  comes  up  to  the  academy  the  expert 
must  too  often  face  the  problem  that  never  yet  was  solved :  how,  with  one  hand,  to  recon- 
struct a  false  elementary  education,  and,  with  the  other,  build  up  the  secondary  and 
higher  culture  which  the  student  desires. 

At  present,  outside  a  score  or  two  of  cities  in  a  region  as  large  as  Europe,  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  demanded  of  the  southern  people  is  to  keep  up  their  State  university,  their 
agricultural  and  normal  instruction  for  both  races,  and  develop  the  summer  institute  into 
a  permanent  institution.  It  is  practicable,  in  towns  or  cities  of  one  thousand  people,  to 
organize  a  class  of  the  superior  students  of  both  races,  especially  for  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching ;  and  this  is  important  in  towns  where  there  is  no  good  academy  for  boys  and  girls. 
But  the  true  way,  as  I  see  it,  in  every  considerable  county  town  which  already  has  an  es- 
tablished academical  school  for  boys  or  girls,  is  that  these  institutions  should  be  reorgan- 
ized for  the  proper  work  of  secondary  education  in  the  true  modern  sense,  divested  of 
humbug,  puif,  and  cram ;  as  liberally  endowed  as  home  or  outside  generosity  will  warrant; 
filled  with  thorough  teachers,  and  adjusted  to  take  from  the  public  graded  school  for  white 
children  all  who  really  need  superior  schooling.  Tuition  can  be  made  suflciently  reason- 
able, with  occasional  neighborly  aid,  to  educate  every  promising  child.  Into  these  schools 
will  be  drawn  an  increasing  crowd  of  pupils  from  the  country,  and  in  ten  years  every 
really  good  academy  Will  be  more  prosperous  and  useful  than  ever  before;  for  every  little 
country  school-house  will  be  a  feeder  and  the  town  graded  school  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  academy  to  do  solid  and  finitful  academical  work  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the 
college,  which  is  now  too  often  swamped  in  its  academical  grade,  almost  despairing  of  a 
real  university  life.  This  organization  wUl  serve  the  white  people  of  the  South  for  fifty 
years  with  an  admirable  system  of  education. 

The  same  work  is  already  being  done  for  the  colored  folk  in  the  excellent  institutions 
planted  in  every  Southern  State  by  northern  benavolence,  in  several  States  subsidized  by 
the  legislature,  already  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  elevation  of  the  freed- 
men.  These  great  schools  are  growing  in  the  estimation  of  all  thoughtful  southern  men, 
and  will  become  the  final  universities  for  the  upper  strata  of  the  seven  millions  of  the 
colored  race.  Of  course,  all  this  will  come  a  good  deal  sooner  if  the  teachers,  patrons,  and 
friends  of  the  academies  and  colleges  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  people's  common,  ele- 
mentary school  is  neither  ' '  godless, ' '  nor  shiftless,  nor  a  humbug  in  any  way,  when  made 
the  reality  it  now  is  in  hundreds  of  southern  towns  and  in  many  a  favored  spot  in  the 
open  country-  They  will  see  that  the  people's  common  school  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  education,  without  which  these  will  flounder  on  through  constant 
failure,  and  come  up  cheerftdly  to  its  support. 

THB  FBEE  LIBBABY. 

Every  country  school-house,  every  graded  school,  should  lay  the  foimdaiion  of  a  free 
library,  in  a  collection  of  good  books  and  periodicals,  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
neighborhood.  Fifty  volumes  contributed  by  the  reading  families  of  a  country  school; 
a  dozen  good  children's  papers,  passed  in  from  village  homes ;  a  donation  of  good  reading 
to  the  academy;  a  modern  endowment  for  the  college  libraoy,  is  practicable  everywhere. 
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It  will  be  of  little  use  to  teach  the  fbur  millions  of  our  southern  children  and  youth  to 
read  if  they  are  turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  dime  novel,  the  Devil's  Weekly,  and 
the  diabolical  side  of  the  daily  press.  Every  steamboat  that  lands  on  a  southern  river 
port  discharges  a  swarm  of  rats  to  plague  the  people,  and  many  a  railroad  that  penetrates 
its  mountain  recesses,  or  bridges  its  bayous,  disgorges  the  more  mischievous  pest  of 
vUe  reading,  the  vilest  nuisance  of  metropolitan  life.  Now  the  only  sure  defence  against 
a  bad  book  or  newspaper  is  to  teach  our  children  to  prefer  a  good  book  and  to  stop  the 
paper  until  it  is  clean.  And  this  training  of  a  general  taste  for  good  reading  cannot  be- 
gin too  soon  and  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  function  of  school  life.  The  free 
library  and  superior  journalism  are  the  literary  university  of  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  ;  the  complement  of  good  preaching,  lecturing,  and  public  speaking  of  all  sorts; 
a  most  vital  part  of  that  grandest  of  all  human  educational  agencies,  the  University  of 
American  Life.  Our  wealthy  southern  men  at  home  and  those  who  go  to  manoeuvre 
their  millions  in  Wall  street  should  be  called  upon  to  lay  the  foundations  of  good  libiar 
Ties  where  they  can  best  be  laid  in  connection  with  the  school.  And  I  would  say  to  the 
northern  philanthropist :  Plant  a  generous  library  of  go'od  books  in  every  growing  south- 
em  community. 

INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION. 

I  have  but  a  brief  space  to  give  to  the  great  theme  of  industrial  education,  now  loom- 
ing above  our  horizon,  concerning  which,  just  now,  there  is  more  flying  of  chaff  with 
less  outcome  of  wheat  than  on  any  threshing  floor  in  America. 

My  conclusion  on  industrial  education  in  the  South  runs  about  in  this  way.  To-day, 
as  I  read  the  statistics  of  southern  industry,  I  see  that  somebody  is  prodigiously  at  work 
in  every  corner  of  its  broad  domain,  and  think  that  stem  schoolmaster,  necessity,  can 
be  trusted,  for  the  next  generation,  to  wield  a  very  sharp  pitchfork  about  the  waistband 
of  every  "lazy"  southern  man  or  woman,  a  method  a  good  deal  more  effective  than  any 
schoolmaster's  recipe  of  industrial  education.  I  think  laziness  is  not  our  natural  vice 
and  have  little  patience  with  the  people  who  expect  American  children  to  get  their  own 
living  or  American  boys  and  girls  to  shoulder  the  burdens  that  only  belong  to  matore 
life.  But  I  do  see  that  the  great  lack  to-day  of  the  South  is  that  general  inteUigenoe  in 
several  millions  of  its  laboring  class,  of  both  races,  which  always,  in  this  country,  nlti- 
mates  itself  in  more  profitable,  because  better,  more  skilful  and  varied  indostries.  The 
radical  help  for  this  lack  is  not  what  is  sometimes  called  industrial  training;  but  it  is 
the  thorough  elementary  schooling  that  will  wake  up  the  mind  and  train  the  facnlty  of 
the  children  of  these  illiterate  and  upskilled  workers.  The  testimony  of  every  civil- 
ized nation  is  to  the  effect  that  the  final  outcome  of  good  schooling  is  a  graduEil  expan- 
sion and  uplifting  of  industrial  life.  The  finest  tool  of  all  is  the  human  mind,  and  the 
man  who  can  take  his  own  mind  by  the  handle  and  turn  it,  in  school  boy  phrase,  "every 
which  way, "  is  the  leader  in  every  region  of  industrial  no  less  than  spiritual  life.  Book 
cramming  does  not  make  skilled  workers.  Sham  teaching  ultimates  in  an  epidemic  of 
"  big  head,"  with  no  corresponding  growth  of  brain  or  skill  of  hand.  But  the  blessed 
new  education,  the  natural,  divine,  God's  method  of  teaching  and  training  the  child, 
will  send  forth  the  southern  boy  and  girl  of  a  coming  generation  in  a  way  that  will 
make  many  a  dead  prophet  of  dismay  in  northern  and  southern  graveyards  turn  in  his 
cofi&n  with  supernatural  surprise. 

TECHNICAL  AND  AST  EDDOATION. 

Meanwhile,  in  every  city,  the  leading  class  of  women  can  establish  schools  for  the 
training  of  servants,  and,  by  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  best,  gradually  get  the  south- 
em  household  on  firm  foundations  of  skilled  labor  and  domestic  science  in  the  kitchen. 
The  State  agricultural  colleges  can  do  anything  the  people  need,  as  soon  as  the  people 
understand  that  agriculture  is  as  surely  a  science  as  chemistry  and  that  country  life  in 
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the  South  can  be  made  the  most  attractive,  comfortaible,  wholesome,  and  truly  refined 
of  any  land.  Our  colored  universities  should,  more  and  more,  become  schools  of  skilled 
labor,  and  every  graduate  should  go  forth  to  become  a  missionary  of  skilled  industry, 
wherever  he  lives  or  whatever  he  does.  In  every  leading  city  the  women's  association 
for  the  encouragement  of  art  sho^ald  be  pushed  with  vigor  tUl  it  becomes  a  proper  school 
for  the  female  artisan,  who  will  be  needed  before  the  present  girls  have  passed  the  Eubi- 
con  of  middle  Ufe.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  ways,  all  respectable,  by  which  a 
girl  in  Massachusetts  can  earn  an  honest  living,  and  thousands  of  Massachusetts  women, 
including  teachers,  are  said  to  be  earning  from  |1,000  to  $3,000  a  year..  The  South  is  to 
grow  in  wealth  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles,  for  use  and  ornament,  more 
rapidly  every  year.  Why  should  not  the  multitudes  of  its  young  women,  now  longing 
for  something  profitable  to  do,  be  trained  at  home  for  this  profitable  work  ?  Why  should 
every  western  railroad  groan  under  the  army  of  its  young  men  drifting  from  the  older 
Southern  States  to  the  wilderness,  while  no  country  in  the  world  gives  fairer  invitation 
to  every  form  of  useful  and  beautiful  industry  in  the  region  of  skilled  activity  ?  The 
colored  people  of  the  South  have  in  ttjem  remarkable  capabilities  as  operators  and  workers 
in  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  men  who  do  not  or  will  not  see  it  seem  to  me  like 
the  farmer  who  turns  his  back  on  the  expert  who  assures  him  that  the  hundred  acres  of 
his  roughest  land  cover  a  mine  of  coal  or  iron  that,  fitly  worked,  will  bring  himi  out  a 
millionaire.  All  this  will  come  with  the  growing  education  of  the  masses.  Why  not 
let  it  come  now  for  these  people,  and  not  wait  for  swarms  of  foreign-bom  workers  to 
come  in  and  reap  the  harvest  that  belongs  to  them?  And  with  this  will  come  ;M  higher 
culture  in  music  and  literature  and  art;  while  the  beautiful  social  life  that  has  always 
been  the  pride  of  its  upper  class  will  gradually  make  its  way  downward  and  freshen  and 
gladden  and  sweeten  every  southern  home. 

NATIONAL  AID  FOE  EDUCATION. 

Now,  when  I  stand  before  a  committee  of  Congress  or  an  audience  in  Massachusetts  or 
Minnesota,  and  say  The  Nation  should  help  tlie  southern  people  in  this  mighty  enterprise  of 
building  for '^,000,000  children  andyouth,  I  speak  in  view  of  all  I  have  said.  I  remember 
that  in  1865  southern  education  was  in  the  dust  and  that  in  1885  its  higher  education 
will  have  been  placed  on  its  feet  better  than  ever;  the  public  school  established  in  every 
State,  for  both  races;  in  every  State  improving  every  year;  and  that,  by  the  iwentieth 
year  from  1865,  probably  nearly  $20,000,000  will  be  expended  by  the  southern  people, 
of  their  own  money,  on  building  for  the  children.  I  ask  the  nation  to  help  the  southern 
people  because  no  people,  under  similar  disadvantages,  has  done  so  big  a  job  of  helping  itself. 
I  ask  it  because  it  is  constitutional  and  in  the  direct  line  of  public  policy,  from  the  foun- 
dation o"f  the  Coofederation  that  preceded  the  Union.  Every  American  State  has  received 
and  used  national  money ;  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  States,  millions  on  millions 
in  land  grants  for  education.  Every  State  has  indorsed  the  policy  of  national  aid  to 
education,  over  an^  over,  by  receiving  and  using  such  appropriations.  The  common 
school  fund  of  Kentucky  was  founded  on  the  surplus  revenue  distributed  in  1836  by  the 
General  Government,  as  was  the  school  fund,  in  part,  of  several  of  the  States.  The  only 
"humiliation"  in  receiving  such  aid  would  come  with  the  improper  use  of  the  money; 
and,  after  the  lessons  of  two  generations,  I  believe  the  southern  people  know  how  to 
apply  money  for  the  children.  Of  course,  such  aid  should  only  be  given  for  a  time  to 
stimulate,  and  not  take  the  place  of,  home  effort  and  should  be  distributed  by  each  State 
according  to  wise  legislation  in  Congress.  I  believe  the  people  will  demand  national  aid 
for  education  as  soon  as  they  know  what  it  means. 

THE   FOUNDATIONS. 

In  this  way  alone,  as  I  see  it,  can  we  dry  up  the  sources  of  evil  doing  in  our  land. 
Every  State,  city,  and  county  in  this  republic  has  under  it  an  open  slough,  through 
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which  the  all-pervading  national  barbarism,  home  and  foreign,  that  roUs  its  fonl  and 
festering  subterranean  tide  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  disgorges  its  hideons  malaria.  I 
never  lived  in  any  city  vfhere  that  malaria  of  barbarism  would  not  make  "the  whole 
head  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint,"  unless  every  good  man  and  woman  and  child  was 
summoned  to  cast  in  disinfectants  and  toil  and  "pray  without  ceasing"  to  keep  it 
down.  I  find,  nowhere,  a  more  devoted,  God-fearing,  and  resolute  band  of  God's  minnte 
men  and  women  standing  by  this  opening  into  hell  than  in  every  State  and  city  in  the 
South  in  which  I  "have  put  my  foot  for  the  past  four  years.  And  I  realize  that  one  good 
way  to  shut  off  the  fumes  of  the  pit  in  Boston  is  to  come  down  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty"  in  New  Orleans.  Every  brave  soul  in  New  England  stands  more 
erect  with  every  blast  on  the  bugle-hom  of  Haygood  and  Curry.  I  know  of  no  way  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  every  sort  of  foUy  and  wicke4ness  in  our  beloved  land  except 
God's  original  method  to  put  a  wise,  good  man  in  the  place  of  every  foolish,  vricked 
man;  to  put  a  good  mother  into  every  family,  a  good  minister  in  every  chnrch,  a  good 
teacher  in  every  school.  I  believe  the  American  people,  North  and  South,  are  quietly 
but  effectually  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  little  "statesmen,"  with  their  little  patent 
right  contrivances  for  ' '  saving  the  country  "  by  a  rffew  plank  in  an  old  platform  or  a  new 
phrase  in  an  old  political  resolution.  The  loud  conflicte  of  parties  and  sects  and  classes, 
with  all  that  makes  for  separation  and  hatred  and  disintegration,  will  still  rage  in  the 
upper  air ;  but,  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  central,  solid  aristocracy  of  mind  and  soul  and 
hand  in  this  great  country  will  find  itself,  through  all  disguises,  and  will  "settle  down" 
to  the  second  century's  work  of  building  the  new  Republic  on  foundations  that  cannot 
be  moved,  while  building  for  the  children,  in  every  school,  in  every  chnich,  in  eveiy 
home  in  this  our  beloved  country,  before  all  others  fevored  of  God,  beyond  all  other  na- 
tions the  hope  of  good  men  aronnd  the  globe. 
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Washington,  May  6,  188S. 
Each  summer  a  considerable  number  of  American  teachers  visit  Europe.     The  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Havre,  France,  September  6-9,  1885,  may  furnish  many  of  them  an 
•opportunity  to  meet  and  compare  notes  with  a  large  number  of  eminent  European  teachers. 
This  program  of  the  Congress  is  therefore  printed  for  their  information. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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INTERiXATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS  AT  HAVRE.. 


The  municipal  council  of  Havre,  with  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, has  determined  to  hold  an  international  congress  of  instructors  in  that  city 
September  6-9,  1885. 

The  reasons  for  this  congress  and  the  program  of  the  different  sessions  are  furnished 
by  M.  Garsault,  inspector  of  primary  instruction  at  Havre  and  general  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  organization. 

The  idea  of  having  a  teachers'  conference  in  Havre  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
municipality  for  some  time,  yet 'up  to  the  present  time  various  causes  have  prevented  the 
realization  of  the  flan.  But  this  year  all  things  seem  propitious  and  the  municipal 
council  welcomed  the  proposition  of  M.  Siegfried,  mayor  of  the  city,  as  presented  at  the 
meeting  held  December  19,  1884.     The  mayor  spoke  as  follows: 

The  system  of  uniting  in  a  congress  was  inaugurated  some  time  ago,  and  in  almost 
every  case  this  conferring  together  has  produced  favorable  results.  As  applied  to  educa- 
tion such  methods  are  eminently  adapted  to  produce  important  changes  in  methods  of  in- 
struction. Such  a  congress  would  be  useful  to  all :  to  the  children,  the  families,  the  in- 
structors, even  to  the  country,  as  education  has  for  its  object  the  improving  of  the  mind. 
Thus  it  is  the  most  necessary  step  toward  human  progress.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  city  of  Havre,  from  the  very  efforts  it  has  made  since  1870  in  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion, might  well  have  the  honor  of  being  the  centre  of  an  educational  reunion  of  this  class. 
Therefore  we  propose  an  international  congress  of  educators  in  1885. 

This  proposition  was  well  received  and  was  embodied  and  sent  to  the  committee  on 
public  instruction,  which  met  several  times  and  discussed  the  question.  Its  report,  which 
was  presented  by  M.  Bazan  January  7,  1885,  was  expressed  in  these  terms: 

The  plan  of  a  reunion  of  primary  instructors  can  only  be  received  favorably.  If 
France  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  organized  such  reunions,  neighboring  countries  — 
such  as  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  &c. —  have  held  such  conferences  with  marked 
success.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  like  result  should  not  be  had  in  France.  In  the  future 
teachers  will  group  themselves  together  and  hold  meetings  suited  to  their  special  needs 
and  on  their  own  responsibility.  But  at  present  it  is  well  to  take  the  initiative  and  or-  ■ 
ganize,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  a  reunion  which  will  doubtless  bring  about  a  more  definite 
organization  for  future  years. 

The  committee  then  suggested  that  the  following  propositions  be  adopted ; 

An  international  congress  of  primary  instructors  shall  be  held  in  Havre  in  September, 
1885,'  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  moral  and  financial  aid  of  the  city. 

A  committee  of  39  members,  the  mayor  presiding,  shall  have  charge  of  organizing 
this  congress  and  of  arranging  the  program. 

These  propositions  were  adopted. 

This  decision  being  reached  the  mayor  took  all  necessary  steps  to  m^ke  up  the  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which,  according  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the  municipal  council, 
were  to  be  as  follows  members  of  the  council,  18  members  from  among  the  directors 

and  directresses  of  schools  in  Havre,  and  9  from  among  the  citizens  of  Havre  best  known 
in  connection  with  education. 

The  committee  of  organization  is  as  follows:  M.  Jules  Siegfried,  mayor  of  Havre, 
president ;  M.  Bazan,  general  councillor,  president  of  cantonal  delegation  of  the  Canton 
of  the  North,  reporter  of  the  commission  on  public  instruction,  vice  president ;  M.  Couturier, 
academical  inspector  at  Rouen,  vice  president;  M.  Garsault,  primary  inspector  at  Havre, 
general  secretary ;  M.  P^rier,  director  of  higher  primary  instruction,  secretary. 

The  committee  of  organization  is  divided  into  three  subcommittees:  (1)  Pedagogy 
and  publications ;  (2)  Routes,  lodging,  board;  (3)  Entertainments  and  excursions. 


Peesiding  Officers  of  the  Congkess. 
honobaby  fsbbidbhts. 

M.  Jules  Ferry,  president  of  the  council,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  [M.  Brisson  is 
prime  minister  by  decree  of  April  6,  1885.] 

M.  Fallifires,  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts.  [M.  Een^  Goblet  is  minister 
of  public  instruction  since  April  6,  1885.] 

EOKORAKT  Vice  Poebidbnts. 

M.  F^lix  Faure,  deputy,  under  secretary  of  state  at  the  ministry  of  the  marine  and  the 
colonies;  M.  Peulerey,  deputy  from  Havre;  M.  Casimir-P^rier,  ward  deputy  of  Havre; 
M.  F.  Buisson,  councillor  of  state,  director  general  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction;  M.  HendM,  prefect  of  the  lower  Seine  (Seine-Inf^rieure);-  M. 
Zevort,  rector  of  the  academy  at  Caen. 

Fbesideht  of  the  Congbess. 

M.  Gr^ard,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  vice  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

Vice  Peesidents. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  vice  president  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  England ; 
M.  Couvreur,  former  vice  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  Belgium,  president 
of  the  Belgian  Congress  of  1880;  M.  Numa  JDroz,  member  of  the  Swiss  federal  council; 
Dr.  Friedrich  Dittes,  director  of  the  Stadt-Padagogium,  Vienna;  General  Eaton,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

Program. 

SUISIDAY,  Seftembbb  6,  1885. 

2  3P.  M.  Opening  of  the  congress.  Mayor's  address.  Addresse.s  of  ministers  present. 
Addresses  from  foreigners  present.     Division  of  congress  into  sections. 

4  p.  M.  Dedication  of  lycde  for  girls. 
9  P.  M.  Music  at  the  City  Hall; 

Monday,  Septembeb  7,  18H5. 

8  A.  M.  Reunion  of  committees  in  rooms  designated. 
2  p.  M.  New  reunion  of  committees. 

5  p.  M.  Eeception  to  transatlantic  visitors. 
8  p.  M..  Pedagogical  conference. 

Tuesday,  Septembeh  8,  1885. 
8  A.  M.  Reunion  of  committees. 
2  p.  M.  General  session,  discussion  of  reports. 

8  p.  M.  Performance  at  the  Grand  Theatre. 

■Wednesday,  SErxitMimK  9, 1885, 

9  A.  M.  Visits  to  apprentice  school  for  boys,  to  apprentice  school  for  girls,  to  the 
higher  primary  school,  and  to  an  elementary  grade  for  boys. 

2  p.  M.  General  session,  Discussion  of  reports.  Address  of  minister.  Closing  of 
congress. 

7\  p,  M.  Banquet. 

Thuhbday,  Septkmheb  10, 1885. 
8  A,  M,  Excursion  on  the  water;  Tronville,  Honfleur,  &c. 

In  order  to  bring  about  good  practical  results  the  subjects  to  be  treated  should  be 
indicated  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  congress. 


SECTION  A.. 


(1)  The  usefulness  of  national  and  international  conferences  of  teachers. 

(2)  Manual  training  in  primary  schools  as  a  complement  to  primary  instruction.  On 
the  organization  of  professional  and  apprentice  schools. 

SEcnoN  B. 

Salaries  of  instructors  and  instructresses  in  different  countries.  What  the  state  and 
the  commune  should  be  called  upon  to  do  for  teachers. 

Sectiok  C. 

Normal  schools.  What  they  have  to  do  with  general  education,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  for  their  profession. 

Genebal  Regulations  fob  the  Congbess. 

Aeticle  1.  All  persons  in  any  way  connected  with  primary  education  are  invited  to 
be  present,  on  showing  tickets  of  admission.  This  includes  teachers  of  either  sex, 
assistants,  &c.,  from  both  public  and  private  schools  of  the  primary  grade,  directors  and 
directresses  of  normal  schools,  primary  inspectors,  and  inspectors  of  schools  generally. 

AETiciiE  2.  The  congress  is  to  be  divided  into  three  sections:  Section  A,  to  be 
presided  over  by  M.  Jost,  general  inspector ;  Section  B,  under  presidency  of  M.  Lenient, 
director  of  the  normal  school  for  teachers  in  Paris ;  Section  C,  presiding  officer,  M.  Brouard, 
general  inspector. 

Article  3.  At  the  .opening  session  each  section  is  to  complete  the  number  of 
officers  by  nominating  a  vice  president  and  secretary. 

Aeticle  4.  Business  settled,  the  different  sections  will  discuss  the  questions  arranged 
for  the  session.  No  other  subjects  are  to  be  treated  either  in  that  section  or  in  the 
general  assembly. 

Abticle  5.  No  person  is  to  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  length  of  the  address  is  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  each  time. 

Aeticle  6.  A.ddresses  may  be  presented  in  a  foreign  tongue.  In  such  case  the  gjst 
of  the  paper  will  be  reproduced  in  French. 

Aeticle  7.  Members  of  the  congress  who  desire  to  present  papers  are  requested  to 
notify  the  general  secretary  before  July  15  of  the  subject  of  their'  papers  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at. 

Aeticle  8.  Such  papers  as  cannot  be  read  at  the  congress  or  in  either  section  will 
be  gathered  together  by  the  committee  on  organization,  pedagogical  section.  The  subjects 
will  be  classified,  printed,  and  returned  to  each  member  at  the  opening  of  the  congress. 

Aeticle  9.  The  conclusions  reached  in  these  papers  will  be  discussed  in  the 
different  sections,  as  well  as  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made  during  the  session  proper. 
The  result  of  such  discussion  will  be  reproduced  in  the  form  of  resolutions  which  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  general  assembly  by  the  reporter  for  the  section. 

Aeticle  10.  The  committee  of  organization  will  designate  the  addresses,  papers, 
&c.,  which  are  to  be  printed  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  instructors  and  others  who  desire  to  be 
present  the  following  arrangements  have  been  determined  upon  by  the  authorities  at 

Havre. 

Geneeal  Suggestions. 

(1)  All  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1  who  expect  to  participate  in  the  conference 
will  send  word  before  July  1  to  the  general  secretary  at  the  City  Hall  of  Havre.  The 
committee  on  organization  requests  the  members  of  the  association  to  prepare  a  study  of 
the  questions  suggested  and  begs  the  members  to  send  in  written  minutes  embodying  the 
conclusions  reached.    It  is  necessary  that  each  one  have  his  ideas  as  fully  matured  as 
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possible,  as  upon  such  preparatory  work  depends  the  success  of  the  congress.  A  card  of 
admission  will  be  immediately  sent  to  each  person  in  turn.  These  tickets  of  admission 
will  be  the  means  of  giving  reduced  railwayTares,  as  arranged  with  the  railroad  companies 
of  France. 

(2)  The  city  of  Havre  will  attend  to  the  free  lodging  of  the  teachers  and  notify  them 
in  time  as  to  the  places  designated.  The  instructors  will  pay  for  their  food ;  but  all  in- 
formation as  to  hotels,  restaurants,  &c.,  at  reduced  rates,  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary 
of  the  congress  at  the  bureau  of  information  at  the  City  Hall. 

(3)  The  theatrical  representation,  pedagogical  conference,  excursion  on  the  water,  the 
banquet,  &c.,  are  all  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

(4)  In  case  any  teacher  decides  not  to  take  part  in  the  congress,  he  will  return  his 
card  of  admission. 

(5)  For  all  information,  address  the  general  secretary  of  the  international  congress, 
at  the  City  Hall,  Havre. 

JULES  SIEGFRIED, 

Mayor  oj  Havre,  President  of  CommiUee  on  Organimlian. 

GAESAULT, 

Primary  Inspector  of  Havre,  General  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
(3076— 3  M.) 
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NOTE, 


Department  op  the  Inteeioe, 

Btjbeatj  op  Education, 

Washington,  January  31,  1885. 
In  response  to  numerous  demands  made  on  this  Office  for  information 
respecting  tree  planting  and  the  celebration  of  arbor  day,  the  follow- 
ing pamphlets  are  printed  for  general  distribution.  The  first,  by  Dr. 
Hough,  which  originally  appeared,  in  1883,  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  has  proved  very  helpful  to  the  numerous  educators  who 
have  already  received  it.  The  second  work,  first  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association  in  1884,  is  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  John  B.  Peaslee,  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  by  whom  it  was  copyrighted  and  who 

kindly  loans  the  plates. 

JOHK  EATON^, 
Commissioner. 
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BY 


Dr.  feanklin  b:  hough 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
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PLMTIN6  TEEES  IN  SCHOOL  GEOIfflDS. 


Depaetmbnt  of  the  Ikteeioe,  Buebau  of  Education, 

Washington,  April  9,  1883. 

The  advisability  of  adorning  school  grounds  by  planting  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school-house  has  frequently  been  dwelt  upon  by  educational 
writers  and  axchitects  and  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the  publications  of 
this  Office.  Abroad  the  subject  has  generally  received  a  greater  share  of  the  attention 
its  importance  demands  than  in  this  country,  and  in  Austria  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
pupils  are  developed  by  means  of  their  own  contributions  in  beautifying  the  school 
grounds  through  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  several  States  of  the 
American  Union,  however,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  among  school  officers  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  effective  means  of  culture  and  to  foster  a  spirit  in  the  community 
which  will  facilitate  the  operation  of  laws  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting 
and  the  protection  of  trees;  in  Connecticut,  especially,  the  late  energetic  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  Hon.  B.  G.^  Northrop,  inaugurated  a  movement  which  is  im- 
proving the  surroundings  of  schools  in  the  rural  districts  almost  beyond  recc^nition,  and 
in  West  Virginia  the  commendable  efforts  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  under 
the  direction  pf  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  have  resulted  in  similar  improvements.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Peaslee,  city  superintendent  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  direction,  has  also  been 
especially  successful. 

Many  considerations  of  an  obviously  persuasive  character  may  readily  be  adduced  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  tree  planting,  whether  the  subject  be  looked  at  from  an  economi- 
cal, a  sanitary,  or  an  sesthetic  standpoint,  and  in  the  excited  interest  vrith  reference  to 
this  subjefct  which  characterized  the  centennial  year  they  were  vigorously  ni^ed  and 
favorably  received.  Trees,  moreover,  are  largely  planted  with  a  view  to  benefit  pos- 
terity, and  advantages  may  accrue  that  were  not  at  all  foreseen  by  the  original  planter. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Evelyn's  Sylva,  published  in 
1664.  Evelyn's  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  introducing  ornamental  plantations  into 
England,  but  they  eventually  resulted  in  supplying  her  at  an  opportune  moment  with 
the  timber  needed  in  the  construction  of  the  navy  by  means  of  which  she  maintained 
here  supremacy  at  sea  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  vmter  of  the  accompanying  letter.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  chief  of  the  forestiy 
division  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  gentleman  whose  unusual  attainments 
and  wide  experience  in  the  science  of  arboriculture  peculiarly  entitle  him  to  be  heard. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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PLANTING  TREES  IN  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


Washington,  Mwch  27, 1883. 
Sib  :  Having  been  often  asked  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  tree  planting  upon  grounda 
adjacent  to  school-houses  and  other  educational  institutions,  I  deem  it  proper  to  submit 
-to  you  some  suggestions  on  the  subj  ect  -which,  if  thought  suitable,  might  be  recommended 
by  you  to  those  having  charge  of  the  property  of  these  establishments.  Besides  answer- 
ing the  inquiries  now  pending,  and  thus  relieving  me  from  the  care  of  separate  reply, 
the  suggestions,  supported  by  your  recommendation,  might  lead  to  planting  upon  these 
grounds  in  many  places  where  the  intention  had  not  previously  been  entertained,  and 
the  benefits  as  well  in  the  direct  effect  secured  from  actual  plantation  as  indirectly  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  rural  ornament  and  homestead  improvement  might  be  assured. 

GENEEAL  CONSIDEEATIONS. 

There  are  some  points  to  be  considered  at  the  outset  which  apply  to  all  situations  and 
to  every  case  that  may  arise.  Trees  planted  adjacent  to  school-houses,  academies,  and 
the  like  will  be  exceptionally  liable  to  injury  from  the  thoughtless  or  possibly  the  ma- 
licious acts  of  children,  to  prevent  which  they  must  be  carefuUy  taught  the  necessity  of 
letting  them  alone;  and  incidentally  they  should  be  told  how  important  it  is,  not  only 
with  the  trees  that  may  be  set  upon  their  school-house  grounds,  but  upon  plantations 
generally,  whether  for  ornament  or  profit,  that  they  should  be  guarded  from  injuries  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  perhaps  no  injury  to  which  trees  in  front  of  a  school-house  are  more  exposed 
than  that  of  being  wounded  or  broken  down  through  use  as  hitching  posts  for  horses. 
To  prevent  this,  there  should  be  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  strong  posts  for  this  use; 
and  as  a  further  protection  there  should  be  a  bar  outside  of  the  outer  line  of  trees  and  a 
separate  guard  around  every  tree,  at  least  until  the  trees  have  grown  to  a  size  that  will 
render  this  protection  no  longer  needed. 

In  starting  groves  of  trees,  it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  sow  or  plant  the  seeds  where  the 
trees  are  to  remain;  but  in  no  case  will  this  be  possible  in  the  plantations  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  trees  used  must  be  first  started,  and  should  be  grown  to  as  great  a  size  as 
practicable  before  they  are  set.  To  secure  success  they  should  be  selected  from  nursery 
plantations  or  from  those  that  have  sprung  up  in  open  places,  such  as  the  seedling  trees 
along  fences,  so  that  there  may  be  an  dbundanee  of  the  amaUfJrrous  roots.  Without  this 
precaution  they  will  be  very  liable  to  faU.  It  should  be  fnrther  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
the  roofs  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun  or  to  a  cold  or  drying  wind  their  vitality  may  be 
soon  lost.  Great  caie  should  be  taken,  if  they  are  brought  from  an  adjoining  place  and 
planted  immediately,  to  retain  as  much  soil  among  them  as  possible,  and  to  prefer  a  damp 
and  cloudy  day.  By  placing  the  roots  of  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  drawn  from  the 
ground  upon  a  coarse  strong  sheet  of  canvas,  and  binding  this  around  them,  this  object 
may  be  best  secured.  Straw  or  moss,  a  little  dampened,  will  serve  this  purpose  very 
well,  and  sometimes  the  trees  may  be  set  in  a  box  or  barrel  with  some  of  the  better  soil 
in  which  they  grew,  for  their  removal.  Sometimes  trees  can  be  removed  in  winter  with 
great  advantage  by  digging  a  trench  around  them  in  the  feU  and  aUovring  the  earth  to 
reeze,  so  that  a  disk,  including  the  tree  and  its  roots,  may  be  removed  entire. 
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It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  transplanting  of  large  trees  is  a  difficult, 
uncertain,  and  expensive  process,  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  plantations  under 
notice,  the  largest  size  should  not  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter.  Trees  of  half  this 
thickness  would  be  much  less  likely  to  fail,  and  would  in  five  years  probably  outgrow 
the  larger  ones,  but  they  would  need  a  little  more  protection  at  first  and  might  not  be 
as  much  respected  as  their  ' '  big  brothers. "  If  of  the  larger  size,  they  might  need  brac- 
ing with  wires  to  prevent  them  from  being  swayed  by  the  winds  until  their  roots  are 
well  started.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wires  from  cutting  into 
the  trees,  by  placing  blocks  of  wood  around  the  places  where  the 'wires  are  &stened,  and 
by  providing  that  the  growth  at  that  place  is  not  too  much  obstructed  while  they  remain. 
In  taking  up  a  tree  we  should  avoid  cutting  off  the  large  roots  too  near  the  trunk.  They 
should  be  carefully  followed  out  to  a  convenient  distance,  and  in  setting  them  again, 
they  should  have  space  enough  provided  vnthout  bending  them.  Besides  the  gain  ia 
nutrition  thus  secureid  by  the  tree,  we  have  by  this  means  an  additional  security  in  the 
bracing  and  support  secured  by  a  broad  base  and  steady  "anchorage."  The  ends  of 
broken  roote  should  be  cut  off  smooth  before  the  tree  is  planted. 

The  holes  for  the  trees  should  be  always  made  before  the  trees  are  brought  on  the 
ground.  They  should  be  somewhat  larger  and  deeper  than  those  needed  in  common 
planting  on  private  lands,  because  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  trees  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity at  the  start.  The  surfiice  soil,  being  generally  the  best,  should  be  thrown  up  on 
one  side,  and  the  poorer  soil  from  below  on  the  other.  In  fiJIing  in,  Ijie  better  soil 
,  should  be  returned  first,  so  aa  to  be  nearer  the  roots.  In  hard  clayey  soils  great  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  digging  the  holes  in  the  fiill,  so  that  tlie  earth  may  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  through  the  winter.  The  holes  might  be  loosely  covered  with  boards  when 
necessary.  If  the  soil  be  somewhat  sterile,  a  wagon-load  of  rich  loam,  compost,  or  wood's 
earth,  placed  below  and  around  the  roots,  would  be  the  cheapest  means  for  insuring 
success.  In  applying  manures  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  placed  below  and  near, 
but  not  in  contact  with  the  roots.  In  setting  the  tree  it  should  be  placed  a  trifle  deeper 
than  it  stood  before,  the  roots  should  be  spread  out  so  that  none  are  doubled,  and  fine 
rich  soil  should  be  carefully  sifted  in  among  them  so  as  to  fill  every  space.  Sometimes 
the  roots  are  dipped  in  a  tub  containing  a  thin  mud  of  rich  soil  before  they  are  set 
In  any  event,  unless  the  soil  is  evidently  damp  enough,  the  trees  should  be  well  watered 
as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  this  process  in  dry  seasons  should  be  repeated  from  time 
to  time  through  the  first  and  second  years.  If  it  be  a  very  dry  soil,  this  watering  should 
be  continued  longer,  and  this  is  a  service  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  scholars  with  great 
propriety,  but  should  not  be  overdone.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  down  around  the 
roots  to  give  them  a  firm  hold.  In  the  light  porous  soil  of  the  prairies  it  can  scarcely  be 
too  firmly  trodden  down,  as  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes  before  setting,  as  on  the  top 
after  the  tree  is  planted.  The  surface  should  not  be  rounded  up  around  the  trees,  at 
least  no  more  than  to  allow  for  settling,  and  the  tree,  when  well  established,  should  have 
the  soil  around  it  on  the  level  or,  if  anything,  a  little  below  the  general  sur&ce.  In 
shoveUing  paths  in  the  snow,  it  is  well  to  heap  it  up  around  the  trees  in  winter,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  starting  prematurely  in  spring. 

The  fresh  surface  around  a  newly  planted  tree,  if  in  a  dry  climate,  should  be  mulched 
by  a  covering  of  straw,  leaves,  or  of  wood  chips,  the  last  being  always  a  proper  surface- 
'dressing  around  young  trees.  If  the  soil  is  not  otherwise  covered  as  above,  it  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass  until  the  trees  ore  well  started,  and  it  should  be  pre- 
vented from  baking  by  occasionally  raking  or  hoeing  the  surfiice  lightly,  especially  in  a 
•dry  time.  If  the  grounds  are  naturally  wet,  they  should  be  properly  drained.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  where  irrigation  is  possible  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  of  the  arid  type, 
this  may  be  the  only  means  for  making  trees  survive. 

In  taking  up  a  tree  for  transplanting,  a  part  of  the  roots  will  necessarily  be  left  in  the 
ground.    It  is  in  many  cases  necessary  to  shorten  the  branches,  so  that  a  due  balance 


may  be  maintained  between  ^the  foUage  and  the  roots,  for  as  a  rule  the  trees  with  most 
vigorous  tops  are  best  snppUed  with  roots.  It  will  be  necessary  to  trim  off  the  side 
branches  of  trees  planted  for  ornament  around  school-houses,  until  the  tops  are  carried 
above  reach.  It  is  often  proper  with  larger  trees  to  afford  some  shelter  to  the  trunks  thus 
exposed  to  the  sun,  by  binding  straw  around,  them  or  by  placing  a  board  as  a  screen  on 
the  south  side. 

WHERE  TO  PLANT; 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  a  school  room  needs  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  suffi- 
cient light.  The  trees  planted  upon  the  grounds  around  it  should  therefore  stand  far 
enough  away  to  aUow  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  although  they  might  when  grown 
afford  a  grateful  shade.  As  a  general  rule,  even  in  the  smallest  grounds,  p,  row  of  trees 
may  be  planted  in  the  street,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  fence  lioe,  but  always  protected 
by  guards  and  hitching  posts,  as  already  noticed.  In  small  lots  the  cornera  only  might 
admit  of  further  planting;  but  with  wider  opportunity  we  may  gain  some  effect  irom 
the  grouping  of  trees,  and  upon  stiU  more  ample  premises,  such  as  should  always  belong 
to  academies  and  colleges,  we  may  with  great  profit  attempt  the  cultivation  of  trees  in 
considerable  variety  with  the  view  of  securing  a  pleasing  combination  of  views  and  ob- 
ject lessons  in  sylviculture.  If  there  be  outbuildings,  they  should  be  invariably  screened 
by  trees,  and  if  there  be  an  adjoining  marshy  spot,  it  should  be  covered  vrith  trees  or 
bushes  suited  to  the  conditions. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  may  be  vnlling  to 
plant  the  roadsides  leading  to  the  school-house  with  an  avenue  of  trees,  or  they  may  con- 
sent to  this  being  done  by  those  interested  in  the  school  grounds  under  improvement. 
It  is  always  very  desirable  to  enlist  the  children  of  the  school  in  these  operations,  by 
their  assistance  in  the  planting  and  their  care  afterward.  Where  certain  trees  are  as- 
signed to  particular  scholars  or  to  little  committees  to  whom  their  protection  is  in- 
trusted, the  interest  thus  secured  would  not  fail  to  prodnc  the  happiest  effect.  The 
trees  might  be  named  in  memory  of  some  person  or  some  event  worthy  of  remembrance, 
and  the  associations  thus  created  would  not  fail  to  recall  the  pleasant  associations  that 
happy  childhood  is  sure  to  impart  to  after  life. 

As  to  the  intervals  between  the  trees  planted  in  lines,  something  wUl  depend  upon 
their  kinds  and  upon  the  soil,  exposure,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  place.  As  a 
general  rule,  in  grove  and  forest  planting,  a  great  many  more  trees  must  be  started  than 
we  expect  or  vnsh  to  have  grow  to  ftill  size,  and  they  must  be  thinned  out  from  time  to 
time  as  they  become  crowded.  We  thus  secure  high  and  uniform  bodies  to  the  trees,  without 
theneedof  side  pruning.  Butin  the  case  of  trees  in  avenues,  we  cannot  do  this,  excepting 
by  sometimes  taking  out  alternate  trees.  It  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  plant  for  more 
immediate  effect  the  alternate  trees  of  some  rapidly  growing  kind,  which  tend  to  make 
the  others  grow  higher,  as,  for  example,  poplars  and  elms,  the  former  being  taken  out 
when  they  are  no  longer  wanted.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  will  generally  be  found  a 
proper  interval;  but  in  the  case  of  those  with  vnde  spreading  tops  thirty  feet  should  be 
allowed.  i 

Before  leaving  thp  subject  of  methods  in  planting  we  should  not  fail  to  condemn  a 
practice  that  has  been  followed  in  certain  irrigated  districts  in  the  far  West,  in  which 
poles  of  Cottonwood,  without  root  or  branch  and  sometimes  large  enough  for  telegraph 
poles,  have  been  set  along  streets  and  have  grovra  to  become  trees.  In  fact,  poles 
set  for  telegraph  use  have  thus  budded  and  grovm  like  Aaron's  rod  Where  trees  were 
not  expected  or  desired.  Such  trees,  however,  become  hollow  in  a  few  years,  and  are 
short  lived.  The  reason  is  obvious;  for  the  branches  are  put  forth  at  some  distance 
below  the  top,  which  dries  up  and  rots  off,  leaving  a  hole  open  to  the  rains.  The  lower 
end  gives  off  roots  around  the  edge  and  sides,  but  the  middle  part  soon  rots  from  the 
absorption  of  water  untU  a  hollow  space  is  formed  from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  small 
tree  would  outgrow  such  a  pole  in  a  few  years  and  survive  half  a  century  after  it  was 
dead  and  forgotten. 


WHAT  8H0DLD  WB  ELANT? 

In  a  ootuitry  extending  over  such  a  length  and  breadth  as  the  United  States,  no  gen- 
Mai  answer  could  possibly  be  given  to  this  question,  further  than  this:  as  a  rule  we 
should  select,  especially  for  small  grounds,  the  species  that  grow  naturally  in  the  region 
about  and  which  were  found  to  be  most  hardy  and  certain  when  transplanted.  The 
deciduous  species  would  almost  always  have  preference,  exoep*  upon  grounds  of  ample 
size,  in  which  groups  and  masses  of  evergreen  trees  might  appear  to  fine  advantage 
among  those  that  shed  their  leaves  in  autumn.  There  is  one  situation,  however,  in 
which  a  screen  of  evergreens  would  be  very  generally  proper,  viz,  for  the  concealment 
of  outhouses  and  other  unsightly  premises.  For  this  use  the  arbor  vitae,  Norway  spruce, 
or  red  cedar  in  the  North,  or  the  vines  with  evergreen  leaves  in  the  South,  would  be  most 
appropriate.  It  might  sometimes  be  worth  its  cost  for  a  neighbor  to  plant  such  a  screen 
upon  his  ovm  side  of  the  fence,  along  the  line  of  the  school-honse  lot,  and  this  could 
scarcely  fail  of  proving  a  welcome  addition  to  plantations  upon  the  public  premises  ad- 
jacent. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  of  trees  that  should  be  planted  regard  shonld  be  had  to  their 
liability  to  injury  from  accident,  their  tendency  to  sprout  where  not  wanted,  the  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  odors  that  they  may  emit,  the  ornamental  character  of  their  flowers 
or  fruit,  their  longevity,  rate  of  growth,  and  other  circumstances  tending  to  make  them 
more  or  less  acceptable  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  consider  the  value  of  their  wood,  as  trees  in  such  places  would  scarcely  ever  be 
cut  until  they  were  x>a8sing  to  decay. 

Taking  up  the  points  of  excellence  or  of  disadvantage  in  the  order  above  mentioned,  we 
will  state  some  considerations  that  deserve  notice  under  each: 

1.  lAabUity  to  injwry  from  accident. — The  part  most  liable  to  injury  is  the  bark,  and 
wherever  any  part  of  this  covering  is  bruised  or  broken  off  the  wood  underneath  dies. 
The  wound  is  only  healed  by  growing  over  on  the  sides,  and  years  may  be  required  to 
repair  an  injury  that  can  never  be  entirely  made  good  in  thewood  within.  While  most 
trees  are  more  liable  to  injury  while  they  are  small  and  all  of  them  are  more  easily 
peeled  in  early  summer  while  the  new  layer  of  wood  is  forming,  there  are  some  that 
acquire  greater  immunity  with  age  than  others.  Of  all  the  native  trees  of  the  Northern 
States  the  American  elm  ( Ulmus  Americana)  is  perhaps  least  liable  to  accident  from  a 
bruise  upon  the  bark;  and  there  are  few  if  any  that  should  be  more  generally  preferred. 
It  carries  its  shade  high  above  the  level  of  our  windows;  it  is  seldom  broken  or  thrown 
down  by  the  winds;  it  lives  to  a  great  age  and  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  it  presents  a 
majestic  and  graceful  outline  as  agreeable  to  the  view  as  its  spreading  canopy  is  refreshing 
in  its  shade.  The  red  or  slippery  elm  might  be  liable  to  be  peeled  by  unruly  boys,  for 
its  inner  bark,  and  should  for  this  reason  be  planted  only  upon  private  grounds. 

The  maples  are  justly  prized  as  shade  trees,  and  the  sugar  maple  {Acer  saecharininn) 
may  perhaps  be  placed  first  on  the  list,  as  affording  a  dense  shade  and  a  graceful  oval 
outline;  but  as  we  go  west  its  growth  becomes  slower,  untU  it  ceases  to  be  desirable  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  Of  the  soft  maples  {Acer  rubrum  and  A.  daaycarjmm),  the  former  is 
noted  for  its  bright  red  blossoms  and  the  latter  for  the  lighter  color  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  and  for  its  very  rapid  growth,  but  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  winds  and  in  some 
localities  is  liable  to  ii\jury  from  borers.  Both  of  the  soft  maples  ripen  their  seeds  early 
in  the  season,  and  should  be  sown  the  same  year.  All  of  the  maples  are  conspicuous 
in  the  declining  year  from  the  bright  coloring  of  their  autumnal  foUage.  The  box  elder 
or  ash-leaved  maple  {Negwndo  aceroidea),  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  a  favorite  shade-tree 
in  the  Western  States,  and  grows  well  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
but  does  not  endure  a  cold  climate. 

The  poplars  and  the  cottonwoods  (all  belonging  to  the  genus  PopiUus  and  forming  many 
species)  grow  rapidly,  and  some  of  them  where  other  trees  can  scarcely  be  made  to  thrive. 
The  tall  columnar  Lombardy  poplar  can  scarcely  be  recommended,  excepting  in  the 


background,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  other  trees.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  but  is  short- 
lived. The  beech,  birches,  catalpa  (of  the  hardy  species),  oaks,  linden,  hickories,  wal- 
nuts, locust,  sycamore  (or  American  plane  tree),  chestnut,  ash  (of  several  species), 
mountain  ash,  buckeyes,  tulip-poplar,  and  many  other  trees  aflfbrd  advantages  more  or 
less  worthy  of  notice  throughout  the  Northern  States,  while  in  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
States  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  among  a  great  number  of  native  species. 

In  wet  places,  the  willows,  alders,  American  larch,  black  ash,  and  some  of  the  oaks  find 
an  appropriate  place,  and  we  should  not  fail  to  especially  commend  the  gray  willow  as 
particularly  valuable  as  a  wind-break  in  the  Northwest,  where  a  screen  of  this  kind 
around  the  border  of  a  school-house  lot  would  prove  a  luxury  in  winter  as  well  as  a  joy 
in  summer,  even  if  there  were  no  other  plantation  upon  the  premises.  It  does  hot  re- 
quire a  wet  soil,  like  some  of  the  species;  it  grows  well  from  cuttings,  without  roots,  that 
are  simply  stuck  into  a  soil  well  prepared,  and  it  grows  rapidly  in  regions  where  many 
other  trees  cannot  be  made  to  live. 

2.  Tendency  to  sprout. — The  poplars,  willows,  locust,  ailantns,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
trees  have  the  habit  of  sending  up  sprouts  from  their  tracing  roots  at  some  distance  from 
the  trunk.  In  tracts  reserved  for  timber  growth  there  is  no  objection  to  this;  in  fact, 
it  becomes  a  valuable  means  for  their  reproduotion;  but  in  ornamental  plantations  it  be- 
comes a  nuisance  that  should  sometimes  be  avoided.  The  first  two  of  these  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  fill  water  pipes  and  wells  with  their  roots,  and  they  will  sometimes  insin- 
Bate  themselves  into  the  crevices  of  walls,  and  tend  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  buUd- 
ings,  or  to  start  a  leak  in  aqueducts,  by  the  expansion  of  their  roots. 

3.  The  odors  emitted  by  trees. — The  ailantus  is  known  to  have  a  sickening  odor  when  in 
blossom.  Many\  trees  are  perceptibly  fragrant  when  in  blossom.  The  pines  emit  a  res- 
inous and  the  eucalyptus  a  balsamic  odor,  which  is  reputed  to  be  healthy  and  to  most 
persons  is  agreeable. 

As  to  the  other  qualities  of  ornament,  in  flowers  and  fruit  and  the  Kke,  there  is  an 
onlimited  range  of  choice,  and  there  are  few  sections  of  the  country  within  the  inhab- 
ited regions  that  do  not  present  opportunities  for  cultivation  well  deserving  of  notice. 

WHEN  TO  PLANT. 

As  a  general  rule,  trees  succeed  best  when  planted  in  spring.  It  is  a  common  remark 
that  the  "  season  for  planting  com"  is  a  proper  time  for  planting  generally,  and  it  is 
not  iar  frnm  the  truth.  In  some  sections,  however,  fell  planting  has  preference,  and  in 
large  operations  about  a  month  in  spring  and  another  month  in  fall  are  given  to  the 
business.  In  the  case  of  deciduous  trees  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  they  may  be 
transplanted  with  more  or  less  certainty  at  any  period  between  the  feU.  of  the  leaves  in 
autumn  asd  the  appearance  of  leaves  in  spring.  With  the  coniferous  evergreens  the 
most  vigorous  time  of  growth — just  after  the  buds  have  started — is  preferred.  In  cases 
where  the  young  trees  are  set  from  pots  or  boxes  without  disturbing  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  they  can  be  set  in  the  earth  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  but  do 
best  when  planted  in  spring. 

ABBOB  DAY. 

In  several  of  the  'Westem  States  they  have  what  is  properly  named  an  "arbor  day," 
sometimes  appointed  by  law  and  at  other  times  designated  by  other  authority  or  fixed 
upon  by  agreement,  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  planting  of  trees.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
h^hly  commendable  custom,  and  has  but  the  single  disadvantage  of  sometimes  happen- 
ing on  a  day  that  proves  stormy.  If  such  an  accident  happens,  the  next  pleasant  day 
should  be  devoted  to  the  business,  and  in  all  cases  the  holes  should  be  all  previously  dug, 
so  as  to  expedite  business  and  secure  the  largest  possible  result.  In  cases  where  trees  are 
dug  up  and  their  planting  is  delayed  from  any  cause,  as  will  sometimes  unavoidably 
happen  where  they  are  sent  from  distant  nurseries,  the  roots  should  be  "  heeled  in  "  by 
placing  them  in  trenches  and  lightly  covering  them  with  soil.  In  every  case  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  roots  covered  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible  while  out  of  the  ground, 
using  cloths,  straw,  hay,  dead  leaves,  moss,  soil,  or  any  other  covering  most  convenient. 


AN  AEBOBKTtJM. 

An  arboretam  is  a  collection  of  living  trees,  planted  in  as  gieat  vaiieiy  as  the  soil  and 
dimate  will  petmit.  The  trees  shonld  be  placed  in  groups,  so  that  the  oaks,  maples, 
birches,  pines,  spruces,  flis,  cedars,  &c.,  maybe  adjacent,  generally  one  of  each  species  and 
sometimes  in  great  variety,  for  in  most  of  the  cultivated  trees  many  variations  from  the 
original  form  have  been  produced  by  accident  or  have  appeared  under  cultivation.  A 
variety,  or  "sport,"  maybe  propagated  vnthout  Umit  by  grafting,  budding,  or  layers, 
but  never  forms  a  separate  species.  In  other  cases  hybrids  are  produced  by  accidental 
cross-fertilization,  but  both  hybrids  and  varieties,  v^here  they  bear  seeds,  tend  to  pro- 
duce plants  of  the  original  types. 

No  institution  of  learning  in  the  country,  having  grounds  sufficiently  ample,  shonld  be 

without  plantations  of  this  kind,  which  should  always  be  labelled  with  their  botanical 

and  common  names.    They  are  also  of  first  importance  in  city  parks  and  public  grounds, 

and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  they  may  be  found  wherever  there 

is  opportunity  in  these  places. 

COLLECTIONS. 

There  is  no  school-house  in  the  country,  whether  in  city  and  village  or  rural  district, 
which  might  not  have  at  slight  expense  an  interesting  collection  of  the  native  woods  of  the 
vicinity.  These  specimens  should  be  prepared  by  having  one  or  more  feces  planed  and 
polished  or  varnished  to  show  the  grain  of  the  wood  when  worked  to  best  advantage,  and 
another  fece  simiiiry  planed  and  left  iuidts  natural  color.  There  shonld  be  some  portion 
of  the  bark,  and  it  would  be  still  better  if  there  were  shown  in  connection  with  the  wood 
dried  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  the  fruit,  and  the  resinous  or  other  products. 
Such  collections  made  up  by  the  scholars,  and  correctly  labelled,  under  the  care  of  the 
teachers,  would  become  object  lessons  of  first  importance  as  an  agency  for  instruction. 
They  would  afford  the  moSt  profitable  kind  of  employment  for  the  leisure  houzs,  and 
might  awaken  a  love  of  close  observation  and  a  thirst  for  frirther  knowledge  that  would 
ripen  into  the  best  of  fruits. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  some  of  the  points  that  might  be  piopearly  noticed 
under  the  head  of  planting  upon  school  lots  and  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  nmd 
ornament.  The  subject  would  bear  ample  enlargement,  and  it  may  be  that  the  points 
here  presented  wUl  lead  to  further  thought  in  those  who  may  read  these  pages.  ' 

In  the  presence  of  our  rapidly  wasting  supplies,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  sensible 
person  that  something  should  be  done  to  economize  what  remains  of  our  native  forest 
products,  and  to  provide  by  seasonable  planting  for  future  wants.  It  should  be  held  asthe 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  those  having  charge  of  our  public  schools  to  set  an  example 
worthy  of  following  by  the  planting  of  their  grounds  for  the  effect  it  may  have  upon 
those  under  instruction,  aside  from  the  amenities  that  they  thus  secure  to  their  premises. 
The  scholars  now  in  their  schools  will  in  a  few  years  be  the  owners  of  the  lands  around 
them,  and  since  all  our  lands  in  most  of  the  States  belong  to  private  owners,  upon  them 
will  devolve  whatever  duties  the  necessities  of  the  ftiture  may  impose  in  the  way  of 
planting  for  the  supply  of  future  wants. 
Respectflilly  yours, 

FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH, 
OUrf  of  Foreatry  Division,  Dqieaiment  of  Agrieutture. 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  EduoaMon. 

>  Fuller  expression  of  Dr.  Hough's  views  will  be  found  In  his  various  reports  on  ibrestry,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  In  the  American  Journal  of  Forestry,  a  monthly  published  by 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Olnoinnatl,  which  he  edits;  and  in  the  Elements  of  Forestry,  a  manual, 
also  published  by  Clarke  &  Oo,  —  OomiissioiisB. 
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PREFACE. 


The  subject  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  one  that  is  rapidly  rising  in 
favor  with  the '  business  community  and  the  pohtical  economists. 
From,  the  attention  that  has  been  given  it  by  the  press,  and  the  facts 
disseminated  by  societies  like  ours,  the  thoughtful,  intelligent  citizen 
■who  studies  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  national  resources — how  coun- 
-tries  once  famous  for  their  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate  and 
dense  population  have  become  desolate  wastes,  unfitted  for  the  habita- 
tion of.  man — how.  some  countries  have  checked  the  rapid  ten- 
dency to  such  desolation  and  ruin,  and  recovered  their  former  prosper- 
ity— will  see  that  the  forests  played  the  most  important  part  in  these 
causes ;  that  their  denudation  was  followed  by  the  decline,  and  then 
the  destructiion  of  the  national  resources,  while  their  replanting  resulted 
in  reclaiming,  and  in  renewed  production.  The  various  and  imme- 
diate uses  to>man  of  trees  and  their  products  have  caused  their  rapid 
destruction,  until  the  threatened  dearth  in  this  country  is  becoming 
alarming.  This  can  be  avoided  only  by  convincing  those  who  are 
most  directly  interested  of  the  undeniabl&  facts,  and  thereby  induc- 
ing the  people  to  better  protect  existing  foresits,  and  to  take  early 
steps  to  plant  new  ones  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  of  future 
generations. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  people  own  the  laud  and  where 
the  farmer  has  to  look  to  the  products  of  the  farm  for  his  income, 
it  is  a  question  with  him  of  profit  as  between  the  wood-lot  and  the 
cleared  field,  whether  the  wood  shall  remain  to  supply  the  fuel,  the 
fence  and  necessary  timber  for  home  purposes,  or  whether  it  shall  give 
place  to  the  corn-field,  the  wheat-field,  or  the  meadow.  With  good 
tillable  soil,  the  profit  is,  no  doubt,  largely  in  favor  of  the  open  field, 
especially  as  compared  with  our  native  forests  from  which  the  most 
valuable  trees  have  been  culled,  and  only  wood  of  an  inferior  quality 
left.  '  But  the  result  would  be  quite  different  with  a  forest  planted 
and  cared  for  according  to  the  principles  of  forestry  as  practiced  _  in 
Germany  and  France,  as  conclusively  appears  in  the  following 
pages.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  in 
Ohio  and  the  originally  wooded  States,  but  that  from  ?0  to  25  per 
cent  of  its  surface  can  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  tree  culture  than 
to  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  there  is  much  of  the  best  farming  country 
that  is  useless  for  crops,  as  the  farmer  knows,  and  yet  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  trees.  These  comparatively  useless  tracts  should  be 
planted  to  the  right  kind  of  trees,  and  the  whole  farm  thereby  made 
productive,  while  the  influence  of  such  planting  and  nurture,  in 
beautifying  the  landscape,  in  rendering  the  country  more  salubrious, 


land  and  render  life  far  more  enjoyable. 

The  importance  of  forestry  has  .been  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  for  more  than  a  century  past.  Schools  of  forestry 
have  been  established,  and  its  priuciples  reduced  to  a  science.  These 
are  the  result  of  necessity.  The  widespread  destruction  of  the  forests 
so  affected  the,  climate  and  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the  wants  and 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  that  the  governments  were  forced  to  legislate  and 
prevent  the  threatened  destruction  which  was  found  to  surely  follow 
the  complete  denudation  of  the  forests.  The  most  wholesome  effects 
have  resulted  wherever  a  system  of  forestry  has  been  introduced  and 
followed.  Unhealthy  regions  have  been  rendered  salubrious;  floods 
have  been  modified  and- partly  controlled;  crops  have  been  rendered 
more  certain  ;  vast  areas  of  waste-lands  have  been  forested  and  rendered 
productive  in  wood  and  timber,  whereby  large  revenues  have  been  re- 
alized, and  important  interests  subserved. 

I  know  of  no  facts  more  convincing  of  the  necessity  for  attention 
to  forestry  in  this  country  than  those  found  in  our  last  census  report, 
from  which  I  take  the  following  figures : 

Partial  Estimate  of  tiik  Consu-mition  of  Forest  Prodcct^  as  Fuel  ih 

THE  United  States  during  the  Census  Year 

■  Ending  May  31, 1880. 

Number  of  persons  using  wood  for  domestic  fuel, 32,376,074 

estimated  consumption  op  wood  for  domestic  purposes. 

Number  of  cords  for  home  use,  .         ...  140,537,439     Value,  $306,950,040 

By  railroads, 1,971,813  "  5,126,714 

By  steamboats, 787,862  "  1,812,083 

In  mining  and  amalgamating  the  precious 

metals, 358,074  "  2,874,59$ 

In  other  mining  operations 266,771  "  673,692 

In  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile,  .  .   .  1,157,522  "  3,978,331 

In  the  manufacture  of  salt, 540,448  "  121,681 

In  the  manufacture  of  wool, 158,208  "  426,239 

Total 145,778,137  "      $321,962,373 

consumption  of  charcoal. 

In  the  twenty  largest  cities— Bushels,  .  .  4,319,194  Value,  $521,316 

In  manufactare  of  iron,                "  .  .  69,592,091          "  4,726,114 
In  the  production  of  precious 

metals, "  .  .  <)7,c87          •'  29,306 

Total 74,008,972  "         $5,276,736 

In  this  table  Ohio  is  estimated  to  consume  for  domestic  purposes, 
exclusive  of  what  is  used  in  manufactures,  8,191,543  cords  of  wood, 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $16,492,574.  Allowing  an  average  yield 
of  forty  cords  to  the  acre,  it  requires  204,788  acres  of  forest  to  su})p]y 
the  demand  in  this  State  one  year  for  fuel  alone. 
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Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  lumbering  industry 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1880: 

Capital  employed,   • $181,186,122 

number  of  hands  employed— Males, 141  564 

Females \   _         '425 

Children  and  youth, '  .   .    .' 5  967 

Value  of  logs.  .....••• $139,836,869 

Wages  paid  durmg  the  year 31,845,974 

Peet  of  lumber  (board  measure)  produced 18,091,356  000 

Number  of  laths ;   .    .    1,761,788,000 

Number  of  shmgles, 5,555,046,000 

Number  of  staves, 1,248  226  000 

Number  of  headings 'l46,'523!oOO 

Feet  of  spool  and  bobbin  stock  (board  measure),  .   .        34,076,000 
Value  of  all  other  products, •       $2,682,668 

Total  value  of  all  products $233,367,729 

The  lumbering  interest  of  Ohio  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1880, 
is  estimated  as  follows: 

Capital  invested,  $7,944,412;  number  of  hands  employed,  15,277; 
value  of  logs,  $8,603,127  ;■  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $1,708,300; 
feet  of  himber  (board  measure),  910,832  000;  number  of  laths, 
50.625,000;  number  of "  shingles,  24,875,000;  number  of  staves, 
214,245,000;  number  of  sets  of  headings,  25,779,000;  value  of  all 
the  lumber  products  of  Ohio  (estimated),  $13,864,460.-  This,  added 
to  the  estimated  value  of  wood  used  for  domestic  purposes — to  wit, 
$8,191,543 — gives  a  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  State  for  the 
census  year  of  1880,  $22,056,003;  and  this  consumption  Ls  rapidly 
increasing  through  the  demands  of  our  growing  population. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  returns  of  1870  and  1880  shows  a 
decrease  of  wood  lands  in  the  belt  including  latitude  37  degrees  to  40 
degrees,  through  which  runs  the  Ohio  River,  extending  westward 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  of  from  34  to  26  per  cent,  being  greatest 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Congress  in  Cincinnati,  April, 
1882,  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  then  chief  of  the  Forestry  Department, 
read  a  valuable  paper  on  "Tree  Planting  by  Railroad  Companies," 
in  whicii  he  says : 

"  We  have  in  the  United  States  about  100,000  miles  of  railroads.  The 
number  of  ties  to  a  mile  range  from  2,200  to  3,'O00,  and  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  3,500.  If  we  assume  an  average  of  2,500  to  the  mile,  we  liave  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  in  use.  They  average  eight  feet  in  length,  and  about  seven 
inches  deep  and  eight  inches  wide,  giving  the  contents  of  almost  three  cubic 
feet  apiece,  or  in  all  6,000,000  of  cords-  If  piled  cord-fnshion,  they  would  form 
a  pile  four  feet  high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  4,575  miles  long.  Placed  end  to 
end,  they  would  span  the  earth  fifteen  times  at  the  equiitor,  or  in  one  line 
would  reach  miles  beyond  the  moon.  Taking  the  average  life  of  a  tie  at 
from  five  to  eight  years,  and  we  shall  need  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000 
new  ties  a  year  for  maintaining  the  present  railroads  of  the  country  in  enn- 
stant  use.  Allowing  500  ties  to  the  acre,  we  sliall  need  to  cut  from  60,000 
to  100,000  acres  every  year  to  meet  this  demand.  To  grow  trees  to  the  size 
necessary  for  ties  will  require  an  average  of  about  thirty  years,  and  we  shall 
need,  to  keep  up  this  supply,  nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  forests,  or  about 
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times  the  right  of  wiiy." 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  condition  of  our  fofests  and  their  effect 
upon  the  floods  of  1883  and  1884,  Dr.  Hough  says: 

"  Let  us  now  see  how  tiiese  forest  supplies  stand,  and  liow  the  future 
promises,  with  regiird  to  their  continuance  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
as  our  only  data  the  census  of  different  periods;  and  the  returns  of  1880 
show  that,  of  our  States  and  Territories,  9  had  reduced  their  woodlands  to 
below  10  per  cent ;  6,  to  between  10  and  20  jier  cent ;  8,  to  from  20  to  30 
per  cent ;  11,  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent ;  and  4,  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  when 
this  census  was  taken.  In  10  States  of  the  South  and  South-west  the  pro- 
portion was  50  per  cent  or  more,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  the  wood- 
lands occupied  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  reported  area. 

"In  Ohio  the  returns  made  by  assessors  (which  appear  to  be  very  relia- 
ble) show  the  tendencies  of  clearmg  in  a  very  strong  light,  and  taking  three  ■ 
periods  for  comparison  we  get  the  following  results : 

Acrpinf  Decrease  Percentage 

Acreaoi  from  former  otwoodlaudto 

woodland.  period.  total  aiea. 

1853 13,991,228  ....  55.27 

1870. 9,749,333  4,241,895  38.51 

1881 4,708,247      '  5,041,086  22.71 

"In  1881,  601,136  acres,  or  about  3  per  centr(not  included  in  the  wood- 
lands), were  lying  waste. 

"The  amount  of  clearing,  from  1870  to  1881,  is  shown  to  have  been  5,041,- 
083  acres,  and  at  this  rate  it  becomes  an  easy  question  to  solve  as  to  how 
long  the  remaining  4,708,247  acres  will  last.  We  have  not  figures  to  prove 
that  these  rates  of  clearing  have  been  going  on  in  the  other  stiites  bordering 
upon  the  Ohio  river,  or  supplying  it  by  their  drainage ;  but  the  connection 
between  this  denudation  and  the  floods  of  the  preseiit  and  of  recent  year.s 
can  not  be  mistaken.  Last  year  the  damages  were  estimated  at  $60,000,000. 
There  may  have  been  less  damage  done  this  year  (although  the  flood  was 
five  feet  higher),  because  there  was  less  property  to  destroy.  In  a  letter 
from  a  friend  \n  Marietta  we  are  told  that  four  hundred  houses  floated  past 
that  place  in  the  recent  flood,  which  probably  took  oflf  many  that  wer«  not 
reached  by  the  waters  before. 

"Nine  years  ago  a  million  of  dollars  or  more  of  property  was  destroyed 
at  Kochester  by  a  flood  unquestionably  occasioned  primarily  by  the  exten- 
sive clearings  in  recent  years  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Genesee  Eiver. 
The  heavy  rains  and  warm  winds,  which  rapidly  melted  the  snows  and  sup- 
plied the  floods  on  that  occasion,  could  not  have  had  so  immediate  an  eflect 
in  a  wooded  country. 

"Passing  from  Winter  floods,  we  find  the  otlier  extreme  in  Summer 
droughts,  which  in  recent  years  have  become  more  frequent  and  distressing 
than  were  known  in  former  years,  and  both  may  be  traced  unerringly  to  the 
same  cause — the  clearing-off  of  the  woodlands  which  formerly  tended  to 
equalize  these  extremes  and  maintain  a  more  uniform  flow  of  waters  through- 
out the  year." 

TIIK  OHIO  STATE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  origin  of  the  State  Forestry  Association,  together  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  popular  movement  that  led  to  its  organization,  may  be 
of  interest  iji  this  place. 

In  November,  1881,  a  public  reception  was  given  by  the  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  to  the  von  Steubens,  while  on  their  visit  through  tlie 
country,  after  having  taken  part  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
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battle  of  Yorktown.  Among  them  was  Baron  Richard  von  Steuben, 
the  Royal  Chief  Forester  of  the  German  Empire,  who  made  a  most 
•favorable  impression  upon  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and 
deeply  interested  them  by  his  talks  on  forestry. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  following,  a  few  of  the  gentlemen* 
who  had  been  most  active  in  this  reception,  met  in  my  office  and 
discussed,  among  other  things,  the  duties  of  the  Royal  Chief  Forester 
of  Germany  and  the  subject  of  forestry  in  general.  The  more  we 
discussed  the  greater  the  interest  became,  and  the  more  apparent  it  was 
that  a  popular  movement  should  be  inaugurated  to  bring  the  subject 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  people.  Before  we  separated  it 
was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens and  put  the  ball  in  motion.  Accordingly  a  committee  was 
Organized,  and  for  the  next  three  months  the  press  of  the  country 
laid  before  the  people  the  subject  of  forestry  in  its  various  important 
aspects. 

The  work  of  the  committee  culminated  in  a  three  days'  meeting  at 
Music  Hall,  April  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  -at  which  most  of  the  distin- 
guished foresters  of  this  country  and  Canada  were  present  and  read 
papers  before  the  scientific  department.  The  excellent  programme 
for  this  meeting  at  Music  Hall  was  prepared  principally  by  Dr.  John 
A.  "Warder,  and  Prof  Adolph  Leue.  Governor  Foster  made  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  public  schools  were  dismissed  on  the  26tlw 
and  27th  to  enable  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  take  part  in  the  cele- 
bration of  tree-planting  in  the  public  parks.  The  27th  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  Arbor  Day  by  proclamation  of  the  governor.  Extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  for  its  appropriate  celebration  in  Eden 
Park.  The  city  was  in  holiday  attire.  The  soldiery  and  organized 
companies  of  citizens  formed  an  immense  procession  under  command 
of  Col.  S.  A.  Whitfield  and  marched  to  the  park,  where  the  command 
was  turned  over  to  Col.  A.  E.  Jones,  the  officer  in  charge.  The  school 
children  were  under  the  charge  of  Superintendent  Peaslee.  Fifty  thou- 
sand citizens  covered  the  grassy  slopes  and  crowning  ridges,  those  assigned 
to  the  work  of  tree-planting  taking  their  respective  places.  At  the 
firing  of  the  signal  gun.,  "Presidents'  Grove,"  "Pioneers'  Grove," 
"  Battle  Grove,"  "  Citizens'  Memorial  Grove,"  and  "  Authors'  Grove," 
were  planted  and  dedicated  with  loving  hands  and  appropriate  cere- 
monies. Addresses  were  made  by  ex-Governor  Noyes,  Dr.  Loriug, 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Gen.  Durbin  Ward,  and  others.  No  sight  more  beau- 
tiful, no  ceremonies  more  touching,  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Cin- 
cinnati. An  important  lesson  in  forestry  had,  indeed,  been  brought 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  a  crown  of  success  was  awarded 
the  American  Forestry  Congress.  This  was  the  first  Arbor  Day 
celebration  in  Ohio.  And  thus  closed  the  first  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Congress,  which  embraces  in  its  scope  the  United  States 
and  Canadas. 

In  January,  1883,  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association,  the  out- 

*  Note.— The  gentlemen  present  at  this  conference  were  Col.  W.  L.  De 
Beck,  Eev.  Dr,  Max  Lilienthal,  Supt.  John  B.  Peaslee,  Hon.  John  Simp- 
kinson,  the  first  president  of  the  Association,  Col.  A.  E.  Jones,  and  Hon. 
Emil'Kothe. 
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growth  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  was  organized.  The  oiv 
ganizers  were  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  Prof.  Adolph  Leu^,  Col.  A.  E. 
Jones,  Hon.  John  Simpkinson,  Supt.  John  B.  Peaslee,  Gen.  Durbin 
Ward,  Hon.  Emil  Rothe,  Hon.  Leopold  Burcfehardt,  D.  D.  Thomp- 
son, Prof.  R.  B.  Warder,  Prof.  Adolph  Strauch,  Dr.  A.  D.  Birchard, 
Hon.  Charles  Reeraelin,  Prof  W.  H.  Venable,  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson, 
John  H.  McMakin,  Esq.,  myself,  and  perhaps  a  few  other?.  The 
work  of  the  previous  year  was  largely  repeated.  A  convention  was 
held  in  April^  at  which  many  valuable  papers  were  read,  some  of 
which  were  printed  in  full  in  the  daily  papers. 

By  authority  of  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  both  branches  of 
our  State  Legislature,  Governor  Foster  issued  his  proclamation,  ap- 
pointing the  fourth  Friday  in  April  as  Arbor  Da.y,  which  was  the  last 
day  of  our  convention.  Accordingly,  our  association  had  made  ex- 
tensive preparations  for.  its  celebration  in  Eden  Park  by  the  citizens 
and  by  the  public  schools. 

,1  can  give  no  better  idea  of  this  second  celebration  of  Arbor  Day 
in  Cincinnati  than  by  quoting  from  an  article  that  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing m'orning  in  one  of  our  leading  journals : 

"The  east  ridge  of  the  park  was  thronged  with  the  associations  plant- 
ing tablets  to  the  memories  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the 
heroes  of  Valley  Forge,  and  the  pioneers  of  Cincinnati  in  their  respective 
proves,  while  the  northern  projectin|;  slope  of  the  ridge  was  occupied  by 
ffuUy  seventeen  thousand  school  children  in  honoring  'Authors'  Grove? 
Viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  immediately  west,  the  sight  was  one 
of  the  most  animating  ever  brought  before  the  eyes  of  Cincinnatians.  The 
entire  ridge,  nearJy  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  occupied  by  those  per- 
sons taking  part  in  the  first-named  ceremonies,  while  the  elope  designated 
was  occupied  by  a  dense  mass  of  gayly  dressed  children  in  active  motiom 
over  a  surface  of  about  five  acres,  and  whose  voices,  wafted  across  the  deep 
hollow  to  the  western  ridge,  sounded  like  the  chattering  from  a  grove  full 
of  happy  birds.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  west  rid^  was  occupied  by  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  spectators,  who,  reclining  on  the  green  Spring 
sod  of  the  grassy  slopes,  quietly  surveyed  the  scene  from  a  distance.  In 
all,  there  were  over  twenty  thousand  persons  present.  Before  the  exercises 
commenced  a  number  of  interesting  photographic  views  were  taken  of  the 
immense  crowd,  and  others  were  taken  after  the  children  of  tlie  various 
schools  had  formed  their  circles  ai-ound  their  respective  trees  along  the 
slope  of  Authors'  Grove,  and  they  formed  a  picture  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
circles  of  humanity  around  the  young  trees,  with  the  populace  massed  be- 
tween. Over  in  the  center  of  the  east  ridge  was  the  speakers'  stand,  with 
a  tall  staff  bearing  the  national  colors  rising  from  the  center,  while  smaller 
flags  marked  the  trees  dedicated  to  each  author.  The  trees  and  tablets  in 
all  the  various  groves  had  been  previously  planted,  so  that  yesterday  was 
but  a  dedication  day  of  the  plantmg.  The  grove  to  the  honor  of  Cincinnati 
pioneers  bald  been  planted  by  tlio  nssociation,  and  yesterday  the  tablet  was 
laid  to  their  memory.  All  the  tablets  were  of  uniform  size  and  construc- 
tion, each  being  of  sandstone,  twenty-fnur  by  thirtv-six  inches  surface,  and 
oleven  inches  depth.  That  for  the  Cinoinnati  pioneers  contained  at  the 
upper  center  a  figure  of  the  primitive  log-cabin,  and  the  following  inscrip^ 
tion,  'Planted  and  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the  Pioneers  of  Cincinnati 
by  the  Forestry  Society.'    Below  were  cut  the  names  of  the  pioneers. 

'"Presidents' Grove'  bore  a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription: 
'  Presidents' Grove,  Planted  and  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  by  the  Forestry  Society,  1882,  Cincinnati,  April 
L'7th.'  Then  followed  the  names  of  all  the  twenty-one  Presidents,  down  to 
President  Arthur. 
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"  '  Centennial  Grove'  was  planted  in  1876  by  Colonel  A.  E.  Jones,  from 
trees  brought  from  Valley  Forge.  The  tablet  ne  had  laid  yesterday  was 
dedicated  to  the  heroes  who  served  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription :  Eagle  bearing  the  scroll '  Centennial  Grove.  Ded- 
icated to  the  memory  of  1776,  and  the  patriots  who  suflfered  with  Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge,  brought  from  that  historic  ground  and  planted  by 
A.  E.  Jones,  April  27,  1876.'  Then  followed  the  names  Washington,  Knox, 
Lafavette,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Gates,  Wfiyne,  Putnam,  H.  Lee,  Steuben, 
WelSin,  Muhlenburg,  Sullivan,  §tark,  Warren,  Mcintosh,  Potter,  Maxwell, 
Woodward,  Patterson,  Allen,  De  Kalb,  Kosciusko,  Marion,  C.  Lee,  Glover, 
Poor,  Lamed,  Scott,  Pulaski,  Sumter,  Lincoln,  Morgan,  Smallwood,  Eber- 
hardt. 

"  Place  was  left  upon  each  tablet  for  additional  names.  The  Forestry 
Association  planted  a  pin-oak  tree  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Adolph 
Strauch,  superintendent  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  This  was  his  favorite  . 
tree,  and  a  year  ago  he  expressed  the  hope  that  ii  any  tree  should  ever  be 
planted  to  his  memory,  it  should  be  a  pin-oak.  It  was  appropriately  draped 
in  mourning,  and  lab«led.  An  imported  horse-chestnut  was  planted  to  the 
memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lilienthal  by  the  German  Pioneer  Association.  Both 
occupy  prominent  positions  on  the  summit  and  center  of  the  east  ridge. 

"At  eleven  o clock  the  school  exercises  commenced  at  'Authors' 
Grove.'  These  exercises  were  outlined  by  Superintendent  Peaslee  in  the 
assignment  of  authors  to  the  respective  schools,  and  the  programmes  were 
filled  out  by  the  principals.  The  trees  having  previously  been  planted, 
small  granite  tablets,  about  eight  inches  square,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
author  honored  and  the  date  of  the  ceremony,  were  sunk,  in  most  cases 
uniformly  with  the  surface  of  the  sod,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tree. 
Thus  the  exercises  were  dedicatory  only. 

"Following  was  the  order  of  the  school  exercises,  each  of  which  in- 
cluded a  sketch  of  the  author  designated,  appropriate  songs,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  selections  from  the  author's  works. 

Here  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  part  each  school  took  in  the 
exercises. 

These  were  the  first  memorial  groves  ever  planted  in  America — the 
first  public  planting  of  trees  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  authors, 
statesmen,  soldiers,  pioneers,  and  other  distinguished  citizens. 

Superintendent  Peaslee,  as  chairman  of  the  Arbor  Day  Com- 
mittee, prepared  a  circular  addressed  to  trustees,  superintendents,  and 
teachers  of  Ohio,  requesting  them  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day  after  the 
Oindnnati  plan,  which  was  oirtlined  in  the  circular.  This  document 
was  sent  to  all  parts  of  Ohio,  and  to  other  States,^  and  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  in  many  places  in  Ohio  and  in  adjoining^  States,  tree- 
planting  was  celebrated  according  to  this  plan.  The  entire  school  sys- 
tem of  West  Virginia,  under  the  inspiration  of  her  enterprising  State 
superintendent,  B.  L.  Butcher,  responded  to  this  sentiment,  and  cel- 
ebrated tree-planting  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  our  circular. 
One  of  the  leading  journals  of  England  has  lately  recommended  the 
introduction  of  the  Cincinnati  plan  of  tree-planting  celebrations  into 
the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  German  proverb  which  says  "what  you  would  have  ap- 
pear in  the  nation's  life  you  must  introduce  into  the  public  schools." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  efforts  made  in  Cincinnati  in  be- 
half of  forestry  are  duly  appreciated  abroad  by  men  distinguished 
for  their  attainments  in  forestral  science.  Prof.  Adolph  Leue,  our 
secretary,  a  scientific  forester  by  education,  sent  several  packages  (of 
100  trees  each),  of  the  Catalpa  8peeio8a  to  different  parts  of  Europe 
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accompanied  with  requests  to  plant  tliem  on  "Arbor  Day,"  April  27, 
1882.  These  requests  were  complied  with.  Prof.  Dr.  F.  JudeicI), 
the  celebrated  director  of  the  "Eoyal  Forest  Academy,"  of  Tharandt, 
Saxony — the  most  renowned  forest  academy  in  the  world — informed 
Prfif.  Leue  that  the  trees  sent  by  him  were  planted  by  the  academy 
near  tlie  famous  grove  of  beech  knovvu  as  ''  Tharandt's  Heilige  Hul- 
len,"  and  that  the  grove  they  form  is  dedicated  to  "Cincinnati  Arbor 
Day,"  and  is  called  the  "Cincinnati  Arbor  Grove."  The  Catalpa  speci- 
osa  is  a  purely  American  tree, ,  described  and  named  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  and  this  is  its  first  introduction  into  Europe. 

NECROLOGY. 

Key.  Max  Lilienthal,  D.  D.,  the  distinguished  and  eloquent 
rabbi  of  the  Mound  Street  Temple,  of  this  city,  was  among  the  first 
of  our  zealous  workers  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  forestry. 
He  was  a  wise  counselor,  a  profound  scholar,  an  earnest  leader,  a  de- 
voted friend.  His  last  public  utterances  were  made  before  the  com- 
mittee which  was  then  arranging  for  the  organization  of  the  Forestry 
Congress.  He  died  suddenly,  in  the  Spring  of  1882,  leaving  a  va- 
cancy in  the  list  of  our  officers  ever  to  be  mourned. 

Prof.  Adolph  Steauch,  the  superintendent  of  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  and  the  first  man  who  introduced  the  principles  of  land- 
scape gardening,  in  the  management  of  cemeteries,  was  also  one  of 
our  most  active  officers.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  first  arboriculturists 
in  America,  and  the  man  to  whom  is  the  credit  of  giving  to  Cincin- 
nati her  renown  for  beautiful  suburbs,  with  landscapes  as  lovely  as  a 
dream,  he  was  generally  beloved.  He  died  in  April,  1883,  during  the 
session  of  our  Forestry  Association. 

De.  John  A.  Waedee,  the  honorary  president  of  our  association, 
died  at  his  beautiful  home,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  in  July,  1883.  His 
love  for  nature  seems  to  have  been  born  in  him.  His  early  surround- 
ings and  associations  were  powerful  allies  in  his  education  as  a  nat- 
uralist. He  read  and  studied  and  mastered  the  Book  of  Nature  in  its 
varied  teachings  as  but  few  have  mastered  it  A  seed,  a  bud,  a_ 
leaf,  a  plant,  a  branch,  a  tree,  a  shell,  a  rock,  attracted  his  notice" 
and  elicited  investigation.  He  was  a  veritable  student  of  Nature,  and 
his  life  among  men  was  as  lovingly  beautiful  as  it  was  among  his 
plants  and  his  trees. 

His  work  in  the  great  West  for  the  encouragement  of  tree-^lantin^, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  varied  and  extensive  writ- 
ings on  subjects  pertaining  to  forestry,  are  well  known  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.     He  is  justly  called  the  Father  of  American  forestry. 

Kind,  generous,  loving,  hopeful,  enthusiastic,  full  of  accurate 
knowledge  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart,  teachable  in  spirit  and 
teaching  in  life,  he  elevated  and  blessed  his  race. 

The  forests  will  sing  his  requifem  and  future  generations  will  call 
him  blessed. 

WARREN  HIGLEY, 

President  oj  Ohio  State  Forestry  AmKiation. 
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The  time  has  come  wheu  the  people  of  Ohio  must  wake  up  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  our  forests  and  of  planting  trees,  or  our 
State  will  suffer  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  neglect  before  another 
half  century  has  passed  away.  Hon.-  Emil  Eothe,  who  has  given  the 
subject  much  study,  in  speaking  of  Ohio  before  the  American  Forestry 
Congress  at  Cincinnati  in  1882,  said:  "Let  the  hills  be  deprived  of 
the  rest  of  the  protection  which  the  forests  afford,  and  half  the  area 
of  our  State  will  be  sterile  in  less  than  fifty  years."  "The  wealth, 
beauty,  fertility,  and  healthfulness  of  the  country,"  as  Whittier  justly 
says,  "largely  depend  upon  the  conservation  of  our  forests  and  the 
planting  of  trees. "  How  can  these  truths  be  impressed  most  effectively 
upon  the  minds  of  our  people?  In  the  first  place,  forestry  associations 
should  be  organized  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  country  school 
district  in  the  State,  whose  object  shall  be  to  plant  trees  along  streets, 
by  the  road-sides,  in  parks  and  commons,  around  public  buildings,  in 
waste  places ; '  to  distribute  information  in  regard  to  trees  and  forests 
among  the  people,  and  to  encourage  tree-planting  in  every  way  possible. 
These  associations,  in  conjunction  with  the  schools,  should  hold  tree- 
planting  celebrations  from  year  to  year,  but  where  such  associations 
are  not  formed,  the  schools  should  conduct  the  exercises.  The  youth 
of  our  State  must  be  instructed  in  the  value  and  utility  of  forests — 
their  influence  upon  climate,  soil,,  productions,  etc. — correct  sentiment 
in  regard  to  trees  must  be  implanted  in  them  if  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  forestry  are  to  be  subserved ;  and  the  most  im- 
pressive and  attractive  means  of  imparting  the  instruction,  and  of 
interesting  the  pupils  in  the  subject,  is  through  the  celebration  of 
tree-planting.  It  is  also  the  surest  and  best  way  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  at  large  to  it.  The  object  of  the  celebration  is  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  children  and  older  citizens  correct  sentiments 
in  regard  to  trees,  and  to  store  their  minds  with  information  relating 
to  forestry,  and  to  the  distinguished  individuals  in  whose  honor  or 
memory  each  tree,  or  group,  is  planted,  for  we  would  have  all  the 
trees  around  which  the  celebrations  take  place  dedicated  to  great 
authors,  statesmen,  soldiers — in  brief,  to  famous  men  and  >vomen, 
whose  lives  have  reflected  honor  upon  our  country;  to  the  pioneers 
and  distinguished  citizens  of  each  township,  village,  or  city,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thus  "make  trees,"  as  Holmes  says,  "monuments 
of  history  and  character." 

In  every  place  where  sufficient  grounds  can  be  obtained,  either  in 
public  parks  or  elsewhere,  we  would  have  memorial  groves  planted, 
and  the  "Arbor  Day  Celebrations"  take  place  in  them.  Let  there  be 
a  "Citizens'  Memorial  Grf)ve,"  in  whic'h  trees  shall  be  planted  from 
year  to  year  by  loving  hands  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who 
have  died;    let  there  be  a  "Pioneers'  Grove,"  in  which  all  citizens, 
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young  and  old,  shall  annually  join  iu  paying  just  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  endured  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  pioneer  life. 

"  They  vanish  from  us,  one  by  one, 
In  death's  unlighted  reahn  to  sleep ; 
And  O !  degenerate  is  the  son 
Who  would  not  some  memorial  keep." 

Let  there  be  an  "Authors'  Grove,"  in  which  the  school  children 
shall  honor,  by  living  monuments,  the  great  men  and  women  in  liter- 
ature, so  that  while  they  learn  to  love  and  reverence  trees  they  will, 
at  the  same  time,  become  interested  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  dis- 
tinguished and  worthy  authors.  Let  there  be  a  Soldiers'  Grove,  deveted 
to  the  memory  of  our  patriotic  dead.     Yes, 

Plant  beautiful  trees  in  honor  of  those 

Whose  memory  you  revere. 
And  more  beautiful  still  they'll  become 

With  each  revolving  year. 

And  what  monuments  the  trees,  the  monarchs  of  the  vegetable 
world,  become  I  They  are  more  durable  than  marble  itself*  Their 
grandeur  will  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  when  the  coe- 
val marble  monument  at  their  base  will  lie  in  ruins,  defaced  by  age 
and  crumbling  into  dust.  Well  may  the  great  historian,  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  ask,  "What  conqueror  in  any  part  of  '  life's  broad  field  of 
battle'  could  desire  a  more  beautiful,  a  more  noble,  a  more  patriotic 
monument  than  a  tree,  planted  by  pure  and  joyous  children,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  achievements?  What  earnest,  honest  worker,  with 
hand  and  brain  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen,  could  desire  a  more 
pleasing  recognition  of  his  usefulness  than  such  a  monument,  a  symbol 
of  his  or  her  own  productions,  ever  growing,  ever  blooming,  and  ever 
bearing  wholesome  fruit?" 

Should  the  annual  celebration  of  tree-planting,  the  preparation  for 
wliich  affords  ample  opportunity  for  imparting  all  needful  information 
in  regard  to  trees  and  forestry,  become  general  in  our  State,  the  time 
would  not.  be  far  distant  when  such  a  public  sentiment  would  be 
formed  as  would  lead  to  the  beautifying  by  trees  of  every  city,  town, 
aud  village  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  public  highways,  church  and  school 
grounds,  and  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  country.  In  truth,  withiM 
the  next  twenty-five  years  thereafter  the  general  aspect  of  many  parte 
of  the  State  would  be  changed  as  has  been  that  of  Connecticut  within 
the  last  few  years  through  the  instrumentality  of  her  schools  under  the 
leadership  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  and  of  her  "  Improvement  Socie- 
ties," which  have  been  organized  through  his  efforts.  Pastor  Oberlin, 
after  whom  Oberlin  College,  of  this  State,  is  named,  required  each 
boy  and  girl,  before  he  would  administer  the  ordinance  of  confirmation, 
to  bring  a  certificate  that  he  or  slie  had  planted  two  trees.  U  but  the 
youth  of  Ohio  could  be  led  to  plant  their  two  trees  each,  how  by  the 

•NoTB.— The  natural  age  of  the  oak  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  years;  of  the 
elm  from  350  to  500  years ;  of  the  cypress,  350  years ;  of  the  larch,  600  years; 
of  the  yew  tree,  2,500  to  3,000  years :  of  the  maple  from  600  to  800  years ;  of 
the  cedar,  800  years;  of  the  linden,  1,200  years.  There  are  trees  now  stand- 
ing that  are  supposed  to  be  over  5,000  years  old. 
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children  alone  could  our  great  State  be  enriched  and  beautified  within 
the  next  fifty  years. 

Again,  the  trees  which  the  children  plant,  or  which  they  assist  in 
dedicating,  will  become  dearer  to  them  as  year  after  year  rolls  on.  As 
the  trees  grow,  and  their  branches  expand  in  beauty,  so  will  the  love 
for  them  increase  in  the  hearts  of  tliose  by  whom  they  were  planted  or 
dedicated,  and  long  before  the.  children  reach  old  age  they  will  almost 
venerate  these  green  and  living  ineinorials  of  youthful  and  happy  days; 
and  as  those  who  have  loved  and  cared  for  pets  will  ever  be  the 
friends  of  our  dumb  animals,  so  will  they  ever  be  the  friends  of  our 
forest  trees. '  From  the  individual  to  the  general,  is  the  law  of  our 
nature.  Show  us  a  man  who  in  childhood  had  a  pet,  and  we  '11  sliow 
you  a  lover  of  animals.  Show  us  a  person  who  in  youth  planted  a  tree 
tjiat  has  lived  and  flourished,  and  we  '11  show  you  a  friend  of  trees  and 
of  forest  culture. 

ARBOR  DAY  CELEBRATION  BY  THE  SCHOOLS. 

We  suggest  that  the  exercises  consist  of  reading,  by  the  pupils, 
eorapositions  or  essays  on  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  forests ;  of 
reciting,  individually  and  in  concert,  selections  on  trees  from  various 
authors;  of  giving  extracts  from,  and  sketches  of,  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  particular  author  in  whose  honor  or  memory  each  tree  or  group 
is  planted;  of  singing;  of  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the  soil,  each 
pupil  in  turn,  about  the  trees;  and  of . appropriate  talks  by  trustees,^ 
teachers,  and  others. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  exercises  indicated  above  take  place 
while  the  pupils  of  each  class,  room,  or  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
arranged  around  their  respective  trees  or  groups.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  part  of  the  programme,  let  all  the  pupils  come  together  and  sing 
our  national  and  other  appropriate' songs,  and  listen  to  short  addresses 
by  speakers  selected  for  the  occasion.  All  the  exercises  should  not  oc- 
cupy more  than  two  hours,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  chil- 
dren should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  holiday  (within  proper  limits, 
of  course),  after  their  own  manner,  on  the  green  sod.  Thus,  "with 
,  the  ceremony  of  a  celebration,  and  with  the  attraction  and  pleasures 
to  the  young  minds  of  a  holiday,  the  exercises  and  what  they  symbolize 
will  be  deeply  stamped  upon  the  memory  of  the  school  children,  and 
the  entire  efiect  upon  them  must  prove  to  be  of  the  most  important 
and  satisfactory  character." 

In  5rder  to  indicate  more  fully  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
Arbor  Day  celebratious,  we  will  here  give  a  brief  descrij)tion  of  the 
oelehrations  held  by  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  in  Eden  Park. 
For  a  fuller  detail  of  the  same  we  refer  you  to  the  last  two  annual 
reports  of  the  schools. 

About  six  acres  were  set  apart  in  the  park  for  a  grove,  now  known 
as  "Authors'  Grove."  Selections  on  trees  and  forestry  from  various 
authors  were  sent  to  the  several  schools  to  be  memorized  by  the  pupils ;  , 
also  information  concerning  historic  trees  of  our  country,  and  many 
facts  of  history  giving  the  effects  upon  climate,  soil,  production,  etc., 
both  of  the  destruction  and  the  removal  of  forests  were  given  to  the 
scholars.     These  formed  the  basis  of  compositions  in  the  upper  grades. 
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Ill  addiiioii  to  the  above,  the  teachers  gave  sketclies  of  the  lives  of 
their  respective  authors,  and  the  j)upils  learned  selectious_  from  their 
writings.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  boys  were  organized  into  compa- 
nies, uuder  the  name  of  Forestry  Cadets,  or  the  "Emersou  Forestry 
Cadets"  of  Hughes  High  Scliool,  the  "Longfellow  Forestry  Cadets" 
of  the  Eleventh  District  School,  the  "Holmes  Forestry  Cadets"  of 
the  Tweuty-secoud  District  School;  the  girls  and  boys  not  organized 
were  Called  Foresters,  as  the  "  Franldin  Foresters"  of  the  Tenth  District 
School,  the  "  Whittier  Foresters"  of  the  Twenty-sixth  District  School, 
and  so  on. 

That  the  part  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  actual  planting  of  the 
trees  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  will  state  that  experienced  tree- 
planters  did  most  of  the  work  of '  setting  out  the  trees  previous  to 
Arbor  Day,  and  that  the  pupils  finished  the  setting  by  filling  around 
each  tree  soil  left  in  heaps  for  this  purpose. 

On  Arbor  Day,  Authors'  Grove  was  distinguished  from  the  others 
("  Pioneers'  Grove,"  "  Battle  Grove,"  "Presidents'  Grove,"  "  Citizens' 
Memorial  Grove,"  for  the  celebration  of  tree-planting  was  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in  each  of  these  groves),  by  a  large  blue  flag,  placed 
near  the  center  of  the  grove,  and  by  small  flags  of  the  same  color 
placed  around  the  grove.  At  a  given  signal  the  pupils,  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  in  number  (at  the  celebration  last  year  there  were 
more  than  seventeen  thousand  present),  arranged  themselves,  each 
school  around  its  special  authpr's  tree  or  group,  and  the  exercises 
indicated  above  began. 

CELEBRATION  EXERCISES. 

In  order  to  furnish  information  to  composition  writers  and  to 
speakers,  Part  First  of  this  pamphlet  contains  lessons  from  history 
and  other  important  facts.  We  earnestly  request  trustees,  superin- 
tendents, and  teachers  to  familiarize  the  older  pupils  under  their  charge 
with  these  facts,  whether  their  schools  celebrate  tree-planting  or  not. 

Part  Second  contains  extracts  on  trees  from  various  authors,  tor 
concert  and  individual  recitation.  It  is  not  expected  that  they  will 
all  be  recited  at  one  celebration,  but  it  is  thought  best  to  give  a  large 
variety  from  which  to  select. 

It  was  our  intention  at  first  to  have  this  pamphlet  consist  of  three 
parts ;  Part  Third  to  contain  sketches  of  the  lives  of  a  number  of  our 
great  authors,  and  selections  from  their  writings,  but,  after  carefiil 
consideration,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  add  this,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  it  would  make  the  pamphlet  too  large,  and,  secoud,  be- 
cause sketches  of  the  liVes  of  our  authore  are  found  in  our  school 
readers,  and  beautiful  selections  from  their  writings  can  be  made  by 
the  teachers  with  little  difficulty.  Of  course  the  selections  for  this 
jiart  of  the  programme  need  not  be  on  trees  or  forestry. 

JOHN  B.  PEASLEE, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Arbor  Day  Exerciaei. 


PART  RIRST. 


LESSONS  FROM  HISTORY. 

And  Other  Kacts. 


PALESTINE. 

At  the  time  when  Joshua  couquered  the  Promised  Land,  milk  and 
honey  were  llowing  into  Canaan;  that  is,  it  was  a  country  of  wonderful 
fertility,  blessed  with  a  delightful  climate.  Both  ranges-  of  the  Leb- 
annn  and  its  Spur  Mountains  were  then  densly  covered  with  forests,  in 
which  the  famous  cedar  predominated,  that  stately  tree  so  masterly 
and  poetically  described  by  the  psalmist  and  the  prophets.  The  large 
and  continually  increasiilg  population  of  Palestine  enjoyed  comfort  and 
abundance  during  centuries.  But  the  gradual  devastation  of  the  for- 
ests, which  was  finally  completed  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese, 
brought  about  a  general  deterioration  of  the  country.  The  hills  of  Gal- 
ilee, once  the  rich  pasturing  grounds  for  large  herds  of  cattle,  are  now 
sterile  knobs.  The  Jordan  became  an  insignificant  stream,  and  the  sev- 
eral beautiful  smaller  rivers,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  now  appear  as  stony 
runs,  leading  off  the  snow  and  rainwater,  but  being  completely  dry  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Some  few  valleys,  in  which  the  fer- 
tile soil  washed  down  from  the  hills,  was  deposited,  have  retained  their 
old  fertility,  but  the  few  cedar  trees  remaining  as  a  landmark  around 
the  Maronite  convent  on  the  rocky  and  barren  Lebanon,  look  lonely 
aud  mournfully  upon  an  arid  and  desolate  country,  not  fit  to  sustain 
one-sixth  of  such  a  population  as  it  contained  at  the  time  of  Solomon. 

EMXL  KOTHE. 

GERMANY. 

The  progress  made  by  Germany  in  tree-planting  is  but  a  part  of  her 
general  progress.  The  credit  is  given  to  the  great  Frederick;  it  was 
part  of  the  national  policy  of  his  day  which  raised  Prussia  from  a  small 
power  to  a  great  one,  and  to  the  energetic  continuance  of  that  policy, 
Germany  owes  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  By  this  forethought,  vast  armies 
have  been  maintained,  where  once  the  sandy  deserts  would  not  nourish  a 
flock  of  goats,  aud  successive  regiments  of  hardy  soldiers  have  poured  forth 
from  the  fertile  soil  where,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  rugged  de6m 
of  wiuter  torrents,  the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  overspread  a  thirsty  and 
impoverished  land.  «•  w.  phipps.* 

*  Note.— The  articles  credited  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Phipi)s,  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, were  taken  from  his  report  to  the  Canadian  Government;  those  cred- 
ited to  Hon.  Emil  Eothe,  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Forestry 
Congress,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Toronto  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Both  of  these  reports  are  exceedingly  valuable.  J-  b.  p. 
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PROVINCE  OF  DUBEN,  SAXONY. 

Ill  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  the  town  of  Diiben  celebrates 
an  annual  festival.  The  forests  surrounding  it  had  been  recklessly 
cleared,  and  the  sand  banks  which  lay  to  the  north-east  began  at  once 
to  move.  Long  tracts  of  corn  land  were  converted  into  a  sandy  waste. 
The  waves  of  gritty  particles  began  to  overleap  the  hedges  and  over- 
flow the  gardens  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  Vegetables  became 
scarce,  pasture  for  cattle  rare,  and  the  most  serious  results  were 
feared,  when  the  forests  of  the  district  offered  to  arrest  the  desolating 
invasion.  Fifty  years .  have  elapsed  since  then.  Now,  rich  woods  of 
acacias,  birch,  and  pine  wave  over  the  sandy  hills,  and  with  tiieir  fine 
network  of  rootlets,  hold  the  restl&ss  sand  in  its  place  and  compel  it  to 
quiescence.  Every  year  the  citizens  of  Diiben  turn  out  with  music 
and  banners,  into  the  woods,  and  celebrate  with  great  jubilation  the 
salvation  of  their  town.  8.  baring  gould. 

FEANCE. 

In  France-  the  aristocrats  had  preserved  the  forests.  But  when 
Jacques  Bonhomme  had  overthrown  their  tyranny  he  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  groves  and  forests,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in 
almost  staying  crop  growth  in  the  fields  adjacent  Wiser  councils 
now  prevail ;, experience  has  borne  its  fruits,  and  the  French  forests, 
particularly  near  the  sea,  bear  witness  how  rapidly  Providence  assisfB 
a  liberal,  how  sternly  she  repays  a  greedy  and  grasping,  cultivator. 

PHIPPS. 

SPAIN. 

Under  the  reign  &f  the  Moorish  caliphs  the  Iberian  peninsula  re- 
sembled a  vast  garden,  yielding  grain  and  fruit,  of  every  known 
variety,  in  the  most  perfect  quality,  and  in  endless  abundance,  and 
thickly  populated  by  a  highly  cultivated  people.  But  then  the  sierras 
an(l  mountain  slopes  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber, 
which  was  afterwards  wantonly  destroyed  under  the  rule  of  the  kings. 
Large  herds  of  half-wild  goats  and  sheep  prevented  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  trees  on  the  neglected  lauds.  Now  nearly  all  tlie  plateau- 
lands  of  Spain,  being  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  area,  are  desert-like 
and  unfit  for  agriculture,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  rain  and  the 
want  of  water.  Another  one-third  of  the  territory  is  covered  with 
worthless  shrubs  and  thorn-bushes,  and  affords  a  scanty  pasture  for 
thp  merino  sheep,  the  number  of  which  is  decreasing  from  year  to 
year.  The  once  delicious  climate  has  become  changeable  and  rough, 
since  there  are  no  more  forests  to  break  the  power  of  the  scorching 
Salano  and  the  cold  Galego  wind.  The  average  depth  of  the  fine 
rivers  that  cross  Spain  in  all  directions  has  greatly  diminished.  The 
government,  well  aware  of  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  tlie  soil 
and  climate,  has  lately  made  earnest  efforts,  partly  to  replant  the  old 
forest  grounds,  but  has  met  with  little  success,  it  being  very  difficult  to 
make  trees  grow  on  former  timber  land,  which  has  been  lying  waste 
for  a  longer  time.  It  will  take  a  full  century's  time  and  necessitate  an 
immense  outlay  of  money  to  restock  Spain  with  sufficient  timber. 

ROTHE. 
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Spain  is  very  deficient  in  woodland.  The  evils  of  denudation  are 
perhaps  nowhere  more  signally  exemplified  thao  in  Spain.  Eentzsh 
goes  so  far  as  to  ascribe  the  political  decadence  of  Spain  wholly  to  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  A  school  of  forestry  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished in  Escorial,  and  good  results  from  the  training  there  may  be. 
hoped  for.  — Eneydopcedia  Britannica. 

THE  EASTEKN  COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC  SEA. 

On  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  Dalmatia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro,  the  same  evil  consequences  of  the  de- 
vastation of  the  natural  forests  are  clearly  perceptible.  These  coast 
lands  were  very  fertile  until  the  Romans,  having  used  up  their  own 
timber,  took  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  until  millions 
of  Illyric  trees  were  converted  into  pillars  and  rammed  into  the  lagu- 
nas  to  make  foundations  for  the  houses,  palaces,  and  churches  of 
Venice.  What  was  left  by  the  lumbermen  was  destroyed  by  the 
camp-fires  of  careless  herdsmen,  and  here  also  the  goats  did  their 
pernicious  work  in  preventing  spontaneous  growth.  The  long  moun- 
tain range  running  along  the  coast,  which  was  yet  well  timbered  in 
the  time  of  the  great  Constantine,  is  now  destitute  of  all  soil ;  the 
naked  lime-roads,  reflecting  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  warn  the  stranger 
not  to  enter  the  sterile  and  inhospitable  country,  hardly  worth  the  loss 
of  human  life  and  treasure  which  the  subjection  of  its  unruly  inhabit- 
ants now  costs  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  eo*&e. 

I 

SICIEY. 

Let  us  look  at  Sicily,  once  the  great  grain  reservoir  for  Rome. 
Since  the  island  of  plenty  was  despoiled  of  its  forests,  it  gradually  lost 
its  fertility  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  The  ruins  of  proud  and 
opulent  Syracuse  lay  in  a  desert,  covered  by  sand,-  which  the  hot 
sirocco  carried  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Africa.  A  few  iso- 
lated, well-watered,  and  carefully  cultivated  districts  of  very  limited 
extension,  is  all  that  is  left  to  remind  the  tourist  of  the  by-gone  glory 
of  Sicily.  KOTHE. 

PYRENEES  MOUNTAINS. 

The  desolation  of  mountain  regions  by 'the  clearing  of  forests  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Pyrenees.  Formerly  the  plains  were  cul- 
tivated, and  inundations  were  much  less  frequent  and  less  destructive 
than  nowadays.  As  roads  came  to  be  opened  the  profit  from  sheep 
and  cattle  became  greater,  and  the  clearing  of  forests  was  begun  to 
make  room  for  pasturage  and,  to  some  extent,  for  timber,  until  by 
degrees  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  denuded,  and  the  rains,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  hinder,  began  to  form  eroding  torrents,  the  south  slopes 
sufiering  most,  because  first  cleared  and  directly  exposed  to  the  sun's 
heat.  The  extremes  of  flood  and  drouth  became  excessive,_  and  ex- 
tensive tracts  have  been  ruined  for  present  occupation  irom  this  source. 

PHIPPS. 
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ITALY. 

When  the  Apennine  and  Sabinian  Mountain  range  and  its  slopes 
were  covered  with  its  natural  growth  of  trees,  the  now  detested  Eoman 
Campagnas,  which  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  Pontine  swamp, 
were  a  beautiful  section  of  country.  They  were  then  adorned  with 
sumptuous  Summer  residences,  villas,  parks,  flower  and  fruit  gardens  of 
the  Roman  aristocrats.  After  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  the  whole 
region  became  unhealthy,  and  almost  absolutely  uninhabitable  on  ac- 
count of  the  malarious  gases  emanating  from  the  soil.  Formerly,  these 
were  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  numerous  trees ;  now  they  fill  the  air 
and  infect  even  the  very  heart  of  St.  Peter's  et«mal  city,     eothe. 

Within  a  few  years  a  portion  of  these  swamps  have  been  planted 
with  eucalyptus  trees,  and  they  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
healthfulness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  people  now  reside  in  these  parts 
during  the  Summer,  where  but  a  short  time  ago  it  was  impossible  to 
live.  The  eucalyptus  tree  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  everglades 
of  Florida  in  order  to  purify  the  air  in  these  unhealthy  regions  of 
the  State.  '        j.  B.  p. 

ISLAND  OF  ASCENSION. 

The  Island  of  Ascension  furnishes  another  remarkable  instance. 
This  isjand,  some  seven  and  a  half  miles  long  and  six  wide,  was  entirely 
barren  when  first  occupied  in  1815,  and  so  destitute  of  water  that 
supplies  were  brought  from  England  and  the  Ca^e  of  Good  Hope. 
Means  have  since  been  taken  td  plant  trees  and  to  introduce  agricul- 
ture on  the  island,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  effect  has 
been  remarkable.  The  island  grows  forty  kinds  of  trees  where  but 
one  grew  in  1843,  owing  to  want  of  water.  The  water  supply  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  garrison  and  ships  visiting  the  Island  are  supplied  in 
abundance  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds.  phipps. 

CEYLON. 

In  his  report  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberly,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  of  the 
Royal  Kew  Gardens,  says:  "The  presence  of  forests  plays  a  mosk 
iuiportant  part  in  storing  the  rainfall  and  yielding  up  gradually  to  the 
streams  a  continuous  supply  of  water,  a  thing,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  a 
hot  country  of  primary  importance.  Moreover,  the  rain  is  retained 
by  forests  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  gradually  permeates  to  the 
subsoil,  and  so  feeds  the  underground  water-bearing  strata  upon  whidi 
springs  and  wells  must  eventually  depend.  If  the  forest  is  indiscrim- 
inately removed  the  rain  runs  off  as  it  falls,  and  washes  away  the 
superficial  and  fertile  soil  with  it.  The  mischief  already  done  in 
Mauritius  and  various  West  India  Islands  is  so  widely  spread  (being 
iu  some,  indeed,  irreparable),  that  I  venture  to  press  upon  your  lord- 
ship my  own  opinion  as  to  the  urgency  of  active  steps  being  taken  in 
the  case  of  an  island  so  beautiful  and  at  present  so  fertile  as  Ceylon. 
I  have  lately  received  an  account  of  the  deterioration  of  the  climate  of 
some  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  affords  a  melancholy  confirma- 
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tion  of  what  I  have  urged  above.  The  contrast  between  neighboring 
islands  similarly  situated  is  most  striking.  The  sad  change  which  has 
befltllen  the  smaller  ones  is  due  to  human  agency  alone.  It  is  reported 
of  these  that  in  former  times  they  were  clothed  with  dense  for- 
ests, and  their  older  inhabitants  remembered  when  the  rains  were 
abundant  and  the  hills  and  all  uncultivated  places  were  shaded  by  ex- 
tensive groves.  _  The  removal  of  the  trees  is  the  cause  of  the  present  i 
evil.  The  opening  of  the  soil  to  the  vertical  sun  rapidly  dries  up  the 
moisture.  Without  shade  upon  the  surface,  the  water  is  rapidly  ex- 
haled, and  springs  and  streams  are  dried  up." 

ST.  HELEiSTA. 

The  Island  of  St.  Helena,  the  well-known  scene  of  Napoleon's  ban- 
ishment, furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  connection  that 
exists  between  forests  and  rainfall.  When  first  discovered,  in  1502,  it 
had  heavy  forests.  The  introduction  of  goats,  and  other  causes, 
destroyed  these  woodlands,  until  the  island  was  almost  denuded.  The 
consequences  were  that  in  the  records  of  the  last  century  we  find  ac- 
counts of  repeated  and  almost  periodical  visitations  of  very  severe 
droughty  occasioning  various  losses  to  cattle  and  crop  efibrts.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  governor  saw.  the  need  of 
strenuous  efibrts.  Gardeners  were  sent  for,  and  trees  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  planted,  without  regard  to  their  character.  The 
"Pinas  Pinaster"  was  sown  very  extensively,  and  several  plantations 
of  this  still  exist.  The  consequences  of  this  were  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  as  follows:  "For  many  years  past,  since  the  general  growth 
of  our  trees,  we  have  been  preserved  from  the  scourge,  and  droughts 
such  as  were  formerly  recorded  are  now  altogether  unknown.  Our 
fall  of  rain  is-  now  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  is  spread  almost 
evenly  over  the  year."  '      phipps. 

ISLAND  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  famous  West  Indian  island  of  Santa  Cruz  is  at  the  present 
moment  sufiering  from  the  vandalism  of  its  inhabitants ;  its  eastern 
portion,  which  twenty-seven  years  since  was  rich,  populous,  and  of 
tropical  luxuriance,  now  deprived  of  its  forests,  has  become  dry,  arid, 
and  worthless.  It  is  found  to  be  too  late  to  retrieve  the  previous  error, 
for,  of  a  thousand  trees  recently  planted  upon  an  estate  on  this  island, 
not  one  survived.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Curacoa  are 
still  more  interesting :  "In  the  year  1845  it  was  found  to  be  an  almost 
perfect  desert.  Where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  once  been  a  garden  of  fertility,  abandoned  plantations,  the  recent 
ruins  of  beautiful  villas  and  terraced  gardens,  and  broad  arid  wastes, 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  showed  how  sudden  and  complete  a  destruc- 
tion had-  fallen  upon  this  unfortunate  little  island.  The  cause  was  the 
cutting-down  of  the  trees  for  export  of  their  valuable  timber;  the 
effect  followed  even  more  rapidly  than  at  Santa  Cruz,  as  the  island 
lies  five  leagues  further  south,  and  the  heat  is  more  intense.  The 
rains  have  almost  entirely  ceased.     Almost  within  sight  of  Caracoa  is 
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the  coast  of  the  Spanish  main,  covered  with  the  raukest  vegetation, 
•over  which  the  burdened  clouds  shower  down  abundant  blessings." 
i_From  Report  of  Commmioners  of  State  Park,  New  York:  Hon.  Horaflo 
iSeymour,  chairman,  and  Verpl'ank  Colvin,  secretary.' 

ALGIERS,  SAINT  JAGO  ISLAND. 

In  Algiers  marked  changes  in  the  climate  have  followed  upon  the 
deforesting  of  extensive  tracts,  and  wonderful  results  have  followed 
the  systematic  planting  of  other  regions.  The  islands  of  the  sea  have 
S)een  made  so  many  isolated  experimental  stations,  where  men  have 
learned  how  essential  to  health  the  forests  are ;  while  on  some  of  them 
Tthe  conclusive  test  of  reforesting  has  been  made  with  a  return  of  show- 
ers, and  a  more  equable  distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  _  Saint  Jago, 
the  chief  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Archipelago,  was,  at  its  discovery, 
clothed  with  a  forest  which  has  been  recklessly  destroyed.  Eain  is 
mow  lacking  sometimes  for  a  whole  year,  a  green  leaf  can  scarcely  be 
(detected  over  what  were  once  fertile  lava  plains,  while  certain  of  the 
liarbors  of  the  island  have  been  filled  up  by  the  precious  soil  of  the 
inland,  which  has  been  carried  down  by  the  fierce  torrents,  which, 
:silterDating  with  drought,  curse  this  naked  island.  Similar  results  have 
Ifdllowed  the  destruction  of  forests  on  St.  Helena,  the  Mauritius,  and 
certain  of  the  Canary  Islands.  kothe. 

ISLAND  OF  TERNATE. 

The  efiects  of  forests  upon  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  State  is 
great.  The  philosopher,  Boyle,  long  since  stated  that  in  the  Dutch 
JEast  Indian  island  of  Ternate,  long  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
iealthfulness,  the  clove  trees  grew  in  such  plenty  as  to  render  their 
3)roduct  almost  valueless.  To  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  most 
«of  the  spice  forest  was  destroyed.  Immediately  the  island — ^previously 
«ool,  healthy,  and  pleasant — became  hot,  dry,  and  sickly,  and  unfit 
for  human  residence.  It  is  well  known  that  the  general  clearing-away 
of  the  forests  in  this  country  has  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture ia  Summer. — New  York  Report  of  the  Commission  of  State  Parks. 

BUCHARIA. 

Khanate  of  Bucharia  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  consequences 
brought  upon  a  country  by  clearings.  Within  a  period  of  thirty  years 
this  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Central  Asia,  a  country 
"which,  when  well  wooded  and  watered,  was  a  terrestrial  paradise.  But 
Avithin  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  mania  of  clearing  seized  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  all  the  great  forests  have  been  cut  away,  while  the 
little  that  remained  was  ravished  by  fire  during  the  civil  war.  The 
consequences  were  not  long  in  following,  and  have  transformed  this 
country  into  a  kind  of  arid  desert.  The  water-courses  are  dried  up 
and  the  irrigating  canals  empty.  The  moving  sands  of  the  desert  being 
no  longer  restrained  by  barriers  of  forests  are  every  day  gaining  upon 
•the  land,  and  will  finish  by  transforming  into  a  desert  as  desolate  as 
the  solitudes  that  separate  it  from  Khiva.  phipps. 
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OHIO. 

Have  you  never  tried  to  find  out  why  Southern  Ohio  has  ceased  to^ 
be  the  great  fruit  country  it  was  formerly  Icnovm-to  he  f  "Why  is  it  that  we 
can  not  raise  any  more  peaches  in  our  State,  while  they  used  to  bring- 
sure  crops  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ?  *  *  *  *  *^ 
What  is  it  that  makes  our  climate,  once  so  favorable  for  mankind  an(i 
vegetation,  more  unsteady,  from  year  to  year?  Look  at  the  woodless, 
hills  of  Southern  Ohio,  and  you  have  the  answer. 

Let  the  hills  be  deprived  of  the  rest  of  the  protection  which  th& 
forests  afford,  and  half  of  the  area  of  this  State  will  be  sterile  in  less. 
than  fifty  years.  The  rain  will  wash  the  soil  from  the  hilltops  firsts 
and  then  from  the  slopes ;  the  limestone,  which  is  now  covered  with 
productive  humus,  loam  and  clay,  will  be  laid  bare ;  the  naked  rocks 
will  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  increase  the  Summer  heat ;  the 
north  storms  will  blow  unhindered  over  the  country,  and  every  change 
of  the  wind  will  cause  an  abrupt  change  in  the  temperature.  The 
rainfall  will  be  diminished  and  become  irregular.  Snow  and  rainwater 
will  at  once  run  down  in  the  valleys  and  cause  periodical  freshets^ 
which  will  ultimately  carry  away  the  best  part  of  the  soil,  even  from 
the  valleys.  Such  will  be  the  unavoidable  results  of  further  devasta- 
tion of  timber.  eothe. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hon.  CassiusM.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  said  before  the  American  Forestry 
Congress  at  Cincinnati :  "I  move  in  the  sphere  of  experience  with  more 
certainty.  I  remember  when  the  forests  were  hardly  broken  here  that, 
springs  of  water  were  very  frequent  and  perennial.  The  rivulets  and 
creeks  and  rivers  had  a  perpetual  flow.  These  have  now  changed.  •  The 
rivulets  and  creeks  are  now  drjed  up  in  Summer,  and  the  fish  so  often; 
caught  by  me  in  earlier  years  are  gone.  Not  one  spring  in  a  thousand 
remains.  Indian  corn  was  generally  planted  in  March,  and  the  rains 
and  exhalations  of  moisture  from  the  surroundings  made  crops  success- 
ful every  year.  Now,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  lost  to  us  that 
bed  of  leaves  which  was  a  perpetual  reservoir  of  water  for  springs  and 
evaporation  ;  aided  by  the  treading  of  the  hard  surface,  the  rain-fall,  if 
the  same  as  of  old,  rushes  off"  at  once,  sweeping  the  soil  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi delta.  The  dry  winds  absorb  not  f)nly  the  ancient  humidity  oF 
the  air,  but  drink  up  the  subsoil  evaporation,  so  that  our  Winters  are 
Jonger,  more  changeable,  and  unendurable.  Corn  can  hardly  be  safely 
planted  till  late  in  April,  and  drouth  too  often  ruins  all  in  spite  of 
our  best  efforts. 

MASSACHUSSETTS. 

Prof.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  given  this  question 
as  much  study  as  any  one  in  America,  says:  "As  moderators  of  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  benefits  derived  from  extensive  forests; 
are  undoubted,  and  that  our  climate  is  gradually  changing  througli 
their  destruction  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  Our 
Springs  are  later,  our  Summers  are  drier,  and  every  year  becoming 
more  so;  our  Autumns  are  carried  -forward  into  Winter,   while  our 
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Winter  climate  is  subject  to  far  greater  changes  of  temperature  than 
formerly.  The  total  average  of  snowfall  is  perhaps  as  great  as  ever, 
but  it  is  certainly  less,  regular  and,  covers  the  ground  for  a  shorter  pe- 
riod than  formerly.  Twenty  years  ago  peaches  were  a  profitable  crop 
iu  Massachusetts ;  now  we  must  depend  on  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
for  our  supply;  and  our  apples  and  other  orchard  fruits  now  come 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England.  The  failure  of  these  and 
other  crops  in  the  older  States  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil ;  but  with  greater  reason  it  can  be  referred  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  which  sheltered  us  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north 
and  west,  and  which,  keeping  the  soil  under  their  shade  cool  in  Sum-  ' 
mer  and  warm  in  Winter,  acted  at  once  as  material  barriers,  and  res- 
ervoirs of  moisture." 

THE  NORTHWEST. 

"I  had  an  opportunity,"  says  Mr.  Rothe,  "to  observe  and  study 
the  results  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  Northwest. 
Thirty  years  ago  steamboats  drawing  six  feet  of  water  made  regular 
trips  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  up  to  St.  Paul.  Now  the  naviga- 
tion with  boats  of  half  that  draught  is  uncertain.  Nearly  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  have  also  lost  one-half,  or  even 
more,  of  their  former  supply  of  water.  Inundations  in  the  Spring  are 
now  frequent,  while  now  in  the  Summer  time  the  depth  of  many  of 
these  rivers  average  hardly  more  inches  than  could  be  measured  by 
feet  thirty  years  ago.  Water-powers,  which  were  formerly  deemed 
to  be  inexhaustible,  have  entirely  been  abandoned,  or  their  &Uing 
motive  power  has  been  replaced  by  steam.  In  the  remembrance  of 
the.  older  settlers  the  climate  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  was  remark- 
ably steady,  the  Winters  were  long  and  cold,  the  supply  of  snow  ample 
and  regular,  and  late  frosts  in  the  Spring  were  unusual.  Now  the 
inhabitants  complain  of  abrupt  changes  of  the  temperature  in  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  of  the  irregularity  of  tlie  snow-fall.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Wisconsin  has  already  paid  attention  to  these  alarming  facts, 
and  has  taken  the  preservation  of  existing  forests,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  artificial  ones,  in  earnest  consideration.  Bya  resolution  re- 
cently passed,  it  asks  of  the  National  Govel-ument  the  transfer  for 
that  purpose  of  all  unsold  public  lands  to  the  State  which  are  now 
despoiled  of  their  timber  by  thievish  lumbermen." 

ARIZONA. 

In  the  Territory  of  Arizona  an  immense  number  of  deserted  In- 
dian dwellings  carved  out  of  the  rocks  were  recently  discovered.  The 
former  inhabitants  of  the  same  must  necessarily  have  been  a  sedative 
people,  devoted  to  agriculture,  but  the  whole  district  is  now  nearly  a 
desert,  there  being  no  supply  of  water,  and  hills  hs  well  as  plateaus  and 
valleys  are  dry,  stony,  and  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  This  can  not 
have  been  the  condition  of  that  district  when  it  was  densely  populated 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Indians.  "Now  the  only  plausible  solu- 
tion of  the  ethnographical  enigrria  which  is  here  propounded  to  us,  is 
the  following :    The  hills  and  slopes  there  were  once  stocked  with  lum- 
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ber,  which  was  wasted  by  the  inhabitants.  The  same  deterioration  of 
the  country  gradually  took  place  which  we  notice  in  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  Scicily,  where  the  people  had  to  .emigrate  to  avoid  starvation. 

But  enough  of  the  warning  examples  of  history. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  repair  all  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
in  America  by  the  devastation  of  ou'r  natural  forests.  A  regulation  of 
the  use  of  the  timber  may  be  effected  without  any  injury  to  the  legitimate 
lumber  trade,  and  the  replanting  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  artificial 
forests,  may  undoubtedly  be  made  profitable  for  private  as  well  as  for 
public  enterprise.  If  it  is  remunerative  to  acclimatize  and  extensively 
raise  American  trees  in  Germany  and  France,  where  the  soil  is  much 
higher  in  price  than  here,  why  should  it  not  be  lucrative  to  cultivate 
them  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  iu  which  the  timber  is  scarce  and 
precious  ?  They  grow  quicker  here  and  to  greater  perfection  than  any- 
where else.  Nature  has  lavishly  provided  this  country  with  an  un- 
■commonly  large  number  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  trees.  There 
are  not  more  than  thirty-five  species  and  distinct  varieties  of  native  trees 
in  France  which  attain  a  height  of  over  thirty  feet,  not  more  than  six- 
ty-five in  Germany,  but  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone.  All  Europe  possesses  not  a  single  na- 
tive walnut  tree.  (The  so-called  English  walnut  is  of  Asiatic  origin.) 
We  have  nine  varieties  of  hickory  and  two  of  walnut  proper.  You  may 
search  all  the  world  over  in  vain  to  find  a  sort  of  timber  which,  in  gen- 
eral usefulness,  can  rival  our  hickory  tree.  Our  walnut  and  oak 
varieties  alone  outnumber  all  the  varieties  of  trees  native  to  France 
and  Spain. 

A  benign  nature  has  lavishly  provided  for  this  country ;  but  does 
that  give  us  a  right  to  waste  these  blessings,  destined  for  the  human 
race  of  all  future  ages,  within  the  short  life  of  a  few  generations,  like 
spendthrifts?  Shall  we  adopt  the  most  detestable  motto  of  a  modern 
Sardanapalus,  "Apres  noiis  ledelugef" — anticipate  every  thing,  and  leave 
nothing  for  those  who  will  come  after  us  ?  Will  America's  pride  bear 
the  humiliating  prospect  of  having  the  immense  work  of  culture, 
which  so  far  has  been  achieved  in  this  country  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent, independent,  progressive,  and  energetic  of  all  nations,  frus- 
trated by  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  our  greedy  mismanage- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  our  country  ?  Shall  the  future  of  this 
great  republic  be  made  uncertain  by  a  gradual  deterioration  of  soil 
and  climate,  or  shall  it  forever  remain  the  happy  and  comfortable 
home  of  the  free  ?  Is  not  the  care  for  future  generations  one  of  the 
most  solemn  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  laws  of  humanity  and  moral- 
ity. Are  we  worthy  to  enjoy  the  bequest  of  our  forefathers  if  we  are 
not  just  and  liberal  enough  to  provide  for  our  descendants. 

EOTHE. 

NEVADA. 

The  Nevada  Enterprise  in  speaking  of  the  effect  that  the  partial 
stripping  of  the  forests  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Sierras  will 
have,  says:  "Already  one  change  has  occurred  that  is  evident  to  the 
most  ordinary  observer,  which  is  the  speedy  melting  away  of  the 
snow  on  the  mountains.     It  now  goes  off  at  once  in  a  flood,  with  the 
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first  warm  weather  of  Spring,  whereas,  formerly,  lying  shaded  an 
protected  by  the  pines  and  other  evergreen  trees,  it  melted  slowlj 
and  all  Summer  sent  down  to  the  valleys  on  both  the  eastern  an 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierras  constant  and  copious  streams  of  watei 
Instead  of  a  good  stage  of  water  in  our  streams  throughout  Summei 
as  in  former  times,  there  is  a  flood  in  the  Spring,  and  when  this  i 
past  by,  our  rivers  speedily  run  down,  and,  being  no  longer  fed  fror 
the  mountains,  evaporation  leaves  their  beds  almost  dry  when  the  ho 
weather  of  Summer  comes  on." 

FORESTS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 

GERMANY. 

In  Germany  the  management  of  forests  by  the  state  has  bee 
carried  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  vast  tracts  o 
sterile  land  have  been  redeemed  by  government  forestry.  "  Here  w 
find  a  model  or  precedent  not  only  of  systematically  planting  thoui 
ands  of  acres  of  trees,  but  a  general  system  of  forest  managemeni 
commencing  by  a  careful  survey,  stock-taking,  and  commutation  c 
all  rights;  careful  experiments  in  the  rate  of  growth;  the  best  soil fo 
each  description  of  tree;  in  fact,  in  every  branch  of  the  subject,  an^ 
resulting  in  what  we  find  to-day :  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acre 
mapped,  divided  into  periods  and  blocks,  and  worked  to  the  best  ac 
vantage  both  with  regard  to  present  and  future,  and  the  annual  yiel 
of  which  now  and  for  many  years  to  come,  is  known  and  fixed  t 
within  a  few  hundred  cubic  feet.  In  Prussia  there  are  twenty  mil 
ions  of  acres  of  forests,  ten  millions  of  which  are  state  forests.  O 
these  the  income  is  $14,000,000,  and  the  expenses  $7,500,000,  leavin 
$6,500,000  clear  profit.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  result  is  ai 
rived  at  without  trenching  on  the  capital  or  stock  of  timber  in  th 
forests,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  being  increased  and  improved  ii 
every  province  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  indirect  value  to  th 
people  of  many  forest  privileges,  which  they  exercise  free  of  charge 
must  be  very  great,  not  to  mention  an  improved  climate,  some  ide 
may  be  arrived  at  of  the  enormous  value  and  benefit  such  a  system  c 
forests  must  confer  on  Prussia.  The  forests  form  part  of  th 
finance  department,  and  are  presided  over  by  an  overland-forest-mai 
ter  and  ministerial  director,  and  others.  There  are  two  forest  acadi 
mies,  one  near  Berlin,  and  one  in  Ilauover.  There  are  twelve  pn 
vinces  in  Prussia  divided  into  tliirty  circles,  and  to  each  an  over-fores 
master.  Next  in  order  come,  the  ibrest-ninstors,  numbering  one  hui 
dred  and  ei<?ht,  in  charge  of  divisions  with  an  avei-age  area  of  sixt 
thousiiiid  acres,  and  then  the  executive  officers,  soveu  hundred  an 
six  over-foresters,  to  each  of  whom  is  7,000  acres,  and  to  each  of  thes 
is  atlached  a  casii-keeper ;  and  then  there  are  ."^,646  foresters,  or  ove 
seers,  with  ranges  of  ],0()0  to  3,t)00  acres.  At  the  forest  academ 
near  Berlin  tliere  are  sexen  professors  with  assistants.  There  is  a 
experimental  garden  attached,  with  an  over-forester  in  charge  of  tt 
technical  portion,  and  professors  for  the  meteorological,  zoological  an 
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chemical  sections.  The  varied  apparatus  includes  a  building  where 
seed  is  dried  and  separated  from  the  cones;  large  seed-bed  of 
spruce,  fir,  willow;  full  opportunities  of •  transplanting  seedlings, 
and  examples  of  every  kind  of  trer  for  botanical  study.  There  is 
also  a  museum  rich  in  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  birds,  animals,  and  in- 
sects found  in  the  forests.  In  cases  where  the  animal  or  insect  does 
damage  to  trees,  specimens  of  the  branch,  bark,  leaf,  or  cone,  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  after  being  attacked,  are  exhibited,  close  to  each, 
so  that  th^  students  can  see  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  damage,  and 
connect  it  with  the  animal  which  causes  it.  Insects  are  shown  in  the 
several  stages  of  their  existence — larvse,  chrysalis,  caterpillar,  moth — 
with  their  ramifications  in  the  stem  or  branches  of  the  tree.  These, 
with  specimen  blocks  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  timber,  form  a  most 
•  instructive  collection.  There  is  a  forest  district  attached.  .  .  . 
In  the  national  appropriation  bill,  large  sums  are  set  apart  for  the 
purchase  of  such  lands  as  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  for  utilizing 
the  same  by  planting  trees."  phipps. 

HANOVEE. 

In  Hanover,  a  province  of  Prussia,  there  are  600,000  acres  in  the 
government  forests,  and  the  cost  of  working  and  all  expenses,  $650,- 
000  annually ;  the  receipts,  $1,500,000,  and  the  profit  $850,000.  Here 
the  steepest  and  most  rocky  sides  of  the  hills  are  all  covered  with  for- 
ests, which  have  been  created  by  the  labors  of  the  Forest  Department. 
In  many  such  places,  where  even  the  few  handfuls  of  soil  placed  round 
the  young  tree  had  to  be  carried  some  distance,  it  is  not  contended  that 
the  first  plantation  will  yield  a  pecuniary  profit,  but  the  improvement 
in  climate  by  the  retention  of  the  moisture,  and  the  reclamation  of 
large  tracts,  formerly  barren  and  unproductive,  is  taken  into  account ; 
besides  which  the  dropping  of  leaves  and  needles  from  the  trees  will, 
erelong,  create  a  soil  a:nd  vegetation,  and  insure  the  success  of  planta- 
tions in  future  years.  phipps. 

SAXONY. 

The  state  forests  are  nearly  400,000  acres,  worked  at  an  expense 
of  $500,000,  receiving  $1,750,000,  leaving  to  the  government  a  clear 
rental  of  $1,250,000.  There  is.  a  forest  academy  at  Thorandt.  The  state 
forests  of  Bavaria  are  3,000,000  acres.  They  return,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  $4,500,000  per  annum.  phipps. 

AUSTEIA. 

The  state  forests  of  Austria  contain  2,000,000  acres.  The  forest 
academy  is  at  Miriabrunn,  near  Vienna.  The  collections  belonging  to 
the  academy  are  fine.  phipps. 

SWITZEELAND. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the  waste  of  forests  been  more  rapid 
or  destructive  than  in  Switzerland,  and  in  none,  perhaps,  has  this  im- 
providence been  followed  by  more  disastrous  results.  The  woods,  being 
considered  common  property,  were  uprooted,  and  thesoU  on  the  moun- 
tains, being  exposed  to  the  wash  of  the  rains,  was  rapidly  carried  away, 
leaving  broad  areas  of  naked  rock,  from  which  the  water  would  at  once 
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sweep  down  the  valleys  in  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  The 
Autumn  of  1868  is  memorable  on  account  of  these  floods.  Public 
jittention  has,  however, "been  thoroughly  awakened,  and  active  prepa- 
rations are  in  progress  to  remedy  the  evils.  The  cantons  which  have 
charge  of  these  operations  have  for  some  time,  at  great  expense,  been 
constructing  works  to  control  the  streams  and  planting  trees.  The 
matter  is  now  in  Switzerland  taken  in  hand  by  the  national  govemmeot 

FRANCE. 

The  forests  of  France,  under  the  management  of  a  government 
bureau,  contain  7,500,000  acres.  Of  schools  of  forestry  the  French 
have,  at  Nancy,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  where  pupils  are  in- 
structed both  experimentally  and  theoretically  in  all  forest-learning, 
the  collegiate  home  studies  being  constantly  varied  by  excursicns  of 
parties  of  students  under  charge  of  professors  to  those  forests  where,  at 
the  time,  most  can  be  learned. 

Italy  has  established  a  forestry  school,  near  Florence ;  Russia,  two 
forest  schools — one  at  St.  Petersburg  and  one  near  Moscow.  In  Sweden 
forest  regulations  extend  as  far  back  as  1647,  and  then  before  that 
private  owners  were  required  to  plant  and  protect  from  cattle  two  trees 
for  each  one  cut.  phipps. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  most  poorly  wooded  countries  of  Europe, 
the  percentage  of  woodland  being  now  only  4.25  of  the  whole  area. 
This  small  proportion  is  caused  chiefly  by  tiie  nakedness"  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  'Jutland,  where  the  west  winds  have  seconded  the  action 
of  man  in  destroying  the  forests.  Much  of  the  wood,  which  at  one 
time  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  Denmark,  having  been  cut  down  to 
make  way  for  agriculture,  and  to  supply  fuel  and  timber,  a  vast  ai-ea 
thus  bared  has  become  a  sandy,  heathy  desert. 

Effective  measures  are  now  taken  by  the  Danish  Government  to 
preserve  the  remains  of  the  woodland,  and  to  create  new  planta- 
tions. The  state  forest  department  permits  only  small  portions 
of  old  forests  to  be  cleared  at  a  time,  and  insists  on  simultaneous 
planting  of  an  equal  area.  The  Danish  forest  school  is  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  forms  a  branch  of  an  agricultural  college. — Encydopadia 
JBritannica. 

HOW  MOISTURE  IS  RETAINED  BY  FORESTS. 

The  whole  forest  in  its  natural  state  forms  a  reservoir  admirably 
fitted  to  receive  large  supplies  of  moisture,  to  hold  it  for  a  lengthened 
time,  and  to  part  with  it  at  intervals  well  calculated  to  benefit  the 
vegetation  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  bed  of  the  forest  is  a 
widely  spread  surface,  piled  thick  with  leaves,  twigs,  pieces  of  fallen 
branches,  and  remnants  of  decayed  logs,  covering  another  layer  of  the 
same  substances  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition,  overlying  yet 
another  strata  completely  decomposed, — altogether  forming  a  deep  pot 
or  hollow  framework,  penetrated'  with  myriads  of  pipes,  tubes,  and 
aqueducts,  and  interspersed  with  millions  of  miniature  logs,  blocking 
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and  holding  in  position  the  flow  of  water,  until  the  humus  below  fully 
absorbs  it ;  while  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  crossed,  recrossed, 
and  crossed  again  by  a  checker-work  of  partially  elevated  roots,  the 
box-like  openings  between  which  perform  the  same  function.  If  we 
go  below  the  surface,  we  shall  find  the  solid  earth  beneath  the  mass  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  pierced  everywhere  with  upright  and  porous 
pillars  of  wonderful  tubular  structure — the  large  and  perpendicular 
tap-roots  which  many  trees  possess  pass  deep  into  the  solid,  clayey 
strata,  otherwise  impermeable,  and  sending  through  the  triturated 
learth  which  surrounds  them  a  slow  arid  steady  supply  of  water  to  a 
thousand  subterranean  and  spring-feeding  channels,  which,  traveling 
away  from  the  forests  and  under  the  cultivated  fields,  supply  the  great 
lower  bed  of  moisture,  that,  continually  rising,  fertilizes  the  upper 

soil.  PHTETS. 

The  protection  aflTorded  by  the  forest  against  the  escape  of  moist- 
ure from  its  soil  by  superficial  flow  and  evaporation  insures  the  per- 
manence and  regumrity  of  natural  springs,  not  only  within  the  limits 
of  the  woods,  but  at  some  distance  beyond  its  borders,  and  thus 
contributes  to  the  supply  of  an  element  essential  to  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  As  the  forests  are  destroyed,  the  springs  which  flowed 
from  the  woods,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  water-courses  fed  by 
them,  diminish  both  in  number  and  volume.  This  fact  is  so  familiar 
in  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  that  there  are  few  old 
residents  of  the  interior  of  those  districts  who  are  not  able  to  testify  to 
its  truth  as  a  matter -of  personal  observation.  My  own  recollection 
suggests  to  me  many  instances  of  this  sort ;  and  I  remember  one  case 
where  a  small  mountain  spring,  which  disappeared  soon  after  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  where  it  rose,  was  recovered  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  simply  allowing  the  bushes  and  young  trees  to  grow  up 
on  a  rocky  knoll,  not  more  than  half  an  acre  in  extent,  immediately 
above  the  spring.  The  ground  was  hardly  shaded  before  the  water 
reappeared,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  flow  without  interrup- 
tion. The  hills  of  the  Atlantic  States  formerly  abounded  in  springs 
and  brooks ;  but  in  many  parts  of  these  States,  which  were  cleared  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  the  hill-pastures  now  suffer  severely  from 
drought,  and  in  dry  seasons  furnish  to  cattle  neither  grass  nor  water. 

MAESH :  "  The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Man." 

EFFECTS   OP  THE  CUTTING   OF  FORESTS   ON  WATER 
SUPPLY  OF  RIVERS. 

Upon  the  territory  of  the  commune  of  Labrugniere  (a  village  of 
France)  there  is  the  forest  of  Montant,  containing  4,524  acres,  and 
owned  by  the  commune.  At  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  and  along 
this  brook,  will  be  found  several  fulling  mills,  each  requiring  eight- 
horse  power,  and  moved  by  water-wheels  which  work  the  belters  of 
the  machines.  The  commune  of  Labrugniere  had  long  been  noted  for 
its  opposition  to  the  forest  regulations,  and  the  cutting  of  wood,  to- 
gether with  the  abuse  of  pasturage,  had  converted  the  forest  into  an 
immense  waste,  so  that  this  great  property  would  hardly  pay  cost  of 
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guarding  it,  and  afford  a  meager  supply  of  wood  for  its  inhabitants. 
While  the  forest  was  thus  ruined  and  the  soil  denuded,  the  waters 
after  each  heavy  rain  swept  down  through  the  valley,  bringing  with 
them  great  quantities  of  gravel,  the  debris  of  which  still  encumber  the 
channel  of  the  stream.  The  violence  of  these  floods  was  sometimes 
so  great  that  they  were  compelled  to  stop  the  machines  for  some  time. 
But  in  the  Summer-time  another  inconvenience  made  its  appearance. 
Little  by  little  the  drought  extended,  the  flow  of  waters  became  in- 
significant, the  mills  stood  idle,  or  could  run  only  occasionally  for  a 
short  time. 

About  1840  the  municipal  authorities  began  to  inform  their  pop- 
ulation relative  to  their  true  interests,  and  under  the  protection  of 
better  supervision  the  work  of  replanting  has  been  well  managed,  and 
the  forest  is  to-day  in  successful  growth.  In  proportion  as  the  re-plant- 
ing progressed,  the  precarious  use  of  the  mills  ceased,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  water-courses  was  totally  modified.  They  now  no  longer 
swell  into  sudden  and  violent  floods,  compelling  the  machines  to  stop; 
but  the  rise  did  not  begin  until  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  rains 
began,  they  rose  steadily  to  their  maximum,  and  then  subsided  in  the 
same  manner.  In  short,  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  stop  work,  and 
the  waters  were  always  enough  to  run  two  machines  and  sometimes 
three.  This  example  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  all  the. other  circum- 
stances had  remained  the  same,  and  therefore,  we  could  only  attrib- 
ute to  the  reforesting  the  changes  that  occurred,  namely,  diminution 
of  the  flood  at  the  time  of  rain  and  an  increase  in  its  flow  during 
common  times. 

M.  CANTEGEIL,  Bub-inspectoT  of  forests,  in  Ami  des  Sciences. 

THE  EAm  AND  FORESTS. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  the  agriculturist  than 
rain  at  the  proper  season  and  in  proper  quantity;  and  science  has 
demonstrated  that  the  forests  of  a  country  are  potent  in  the  regula- 
tion of  storms,  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  descent  of  rain. 
Any  thing  which  vitally  affects  the  interests  of  the  &rmer  and  producer 
affects  the  whole  State,  and  demands  the  earliest  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives. — New  York  B^ort  of  the  Commissioners  of  &ate 
Parks. 

FLOODS. 

The  reckless  destruction  of  forests,  so  strongly  condemned  by 
many  American  writers,  which  has  been  practiced  by  their  country- 
men, is  now  bearing  its  fruits  in  the  terrible  Spring  and  Autumn 
floods  which  of  late  years  have  affected  large  portions  of  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  might  spare  much  of  their  care  for  the 
channels  of  tlie  Mississippi  if  they  would  restore  the  groves  cut  from 
the  hills  which  feed  its  sources.  To  disforest  a  mountain  slope  is  to 
devote  the  height  to  barrenness,  the  valley  to  flood,  and  both  to  parch- 
ing drought  when  drought  is  most  injurious.  phipps. 
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Wheeevxh  the  forests  have  disappeared,  the  Spring  inundations 
of  the  rivers  have  acquired  a  frequency  unknown  before.  It  can  not 
be  disputed  that  the  terrible  destructive  effects  of  the  inundations  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Vistula,  of  late  years,  must  be  in  great  part  at- 
tributed to  the  excessive  denudation  of  the  forests. 

SCHACHT,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Bon,  "  Les  Arbres." 

IMMENSE  AMOUNT  OF  WATER  GIVEN  TO  THE  ATMOS- 
PHERE BY  TREES. 

The  amount  of  moisture  given  out  by  trees  is  immense.  In  some 
trees  the  upward  rush  of  moisture  from  the  roots  is  very  powerful. 
The  workmen  in  ship-yards  frequently  find  in  the  center  of  a  teak  log 
a  core  of  sand  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  har- 
dened to  a  marble-like  consistency,  which  has  been  carried  and  de- 
posited there  by  th6  sap  in  its  upward  course. 

WASHINGTON  ELM. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  scientists  of  New  England  made  a 
calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  water  given  to  the  atmosphere  by  the 
"Washington  Elm,"  Cambridge,  Mass.  They  calculated  that  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  would  cover  over  200,000  square  feet  of  surface, 
and  that  they  gave  out  every  fair  day  during  the  growing  season 
15,500  lbs.,  or  7|  tons,  of  moisture.  J.  B.  P. 

HEALTHFULNESS  OP  FORESTS. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  the  healthfulness  of  the  atmosphere 
demands  thoughtful  attention.  Plants  imbibe  from  the  air  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  gaseous  and  volatile  products,  exhaled  by  animals  or 
developed  by  the  natural  phenomena  of  decomposition.  These  the 
trees,  more  than  the  smaller  plants,  absorb,  and  instead  of  them  pour 
into  the  atmosphere  pure  oxygen,  essential  to  the  life  of  animals.  The 
carbon,  the  very  substance  of  wood,  is  taken  from  the  carbonic  acid  thus 
absorbed.  "Humid  air,"  says  Bequerel,  "charged  with  miasmata,  is 
deprived  of  them  in  passing  through  the  forest."         E.  w.  emeeson. 

A  MOUNTAIN  cliff,  a  wall,  or  a  forest,  are  the  natural  protection 
against  the  wind.  In  this  respect,  the  forest  can  not  be  without 
beneficial  effect  on  the  adjacent  country ;  the  young  growth  of  trees 
flourishes,  screened  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  arable  land  de- 
velops itself  better,  sands  meet  an  impassable  barrier,  and  the  noxious 
influence  of  the  dry  winds  is  turned  aside.  It  is,  then,  indisputable 
that  the  forests  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  temperature  of  a 
country.  The  sanitary  condition  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals, 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  depends  on  the  climate 
of  the  locality.  The  fertility  of  a  country  depends  on  its  supply  of 
forest  land  ;  for  on  this  depend  the  foundation  of  soil,  the  precipitation 
of  dew,  the  fall  of  rain,  the  steady  current  of  rivers,  the  mitigation 
of  the  evil  influences  of  unhealthy  winds,  and  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables in  the  fields  and  meadows.  schacht. 
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To  ARREST  a  pestilence  by  quarantine,  the  State  sternly  interrupta 
trade,  travel,  and  pleasure ;  but  the  far  greater  mortality  from  the  in- 
creasing fickleness  and  cruelty  of  our  climate  can  be  arrested  by  th* 
gentlest  means.  It  is  needed  only  that  our  broad  States  shall  have, 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  their  surface  covered  with  trees— which,  hj 
the  way,  liiay  be  so  distributed  as  to  increase  the  value  and  producing 
power  of  lauds.  It>is  needed  only  that  the  road  sides  shall  be  well 
planted,  that  all  hills  shall  be  fixed  forever  with  woods,  that  the  riv- 
ers shall  be  fringed  with  appropriate  species,  and  that  woods  shall  be 
wood,  in  fact,  and  not  struggling  collections  of  the  dying  monarchs  of 
the  primeval  forest.  Along  with  a  better  climate  will  come  not  only 
the  better  health  and  longer  lives,  but  forgotten  springs  will  gush 
anew  from  the  hills,  the  attenuated  streams  will  fill  their  banks  again — 
and  yield  us  a  better  fish  supply — and  will  cease  to  drown  the  val- 
leys with  floods  after  every  rain.  daniel  mellikin. 

MECHAJ!TISM  OF  A  TREE. 

A  tree  (and  I  beg  my  readers  to  follow  this  attempt  at  ex- 
planation closely — all  depends  upon  it)  receives  its  nourishment  from 
the  roots.  These  correspond  to  the  mouth  in  the  human  frame.  Now, 
as  in  the  human  frame  the  nourishment  received  is,  after  being  sup- 
plied to  the  blood,  exposed  to  the  operation  of  air  in  the  lungs  before 
it  is  fit  to  give  material  to  the  body,  so  in  a  tree,  the  nourishment 
taken  iu  at  these  tree  mouths,  the  roots,  passes  to  the  lungs  of  the 
tree,  and  there,  by  contact  with  the  air,  is  rendered  fit  to  supply  fresh 
material  to  the  tree.  These  tree  lungs  are  the  leaves.  This  opera- 
tion is  affected  by  the  passage  upward  from  the  soil  around  the  roots, 
through  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  every  twig  of  the  tree  to  the 
leaves,  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  containing  in  solution  the  nutri- 
ment for  the  tree.  Arrived  at  the  leaves,  a  process  takes  place  which 
separates,  by  means  of  contact  with  the  air,  most  of  the  water  the 
roots  had  taken  in,  from  the  valuable  nutriment,  and  throws  off,  in 
vapor,  the  surplus  water  into  the  air.  At  this  time  certain  constitu- 
ent portions  of  the  air  are  utilized  and  mingled  with  the  nourishment 
retained.  This  is  all,  now  a  small  portion  in  comparison  with  what 
had  arisen  from  the  roots,  yet  retaining  enough  water  to  serve  as 
as  a  vehicle  back,  is  returned  toward  the  roots,  depositing  in  its  way, 
in  leaf,  bark,  and  root,  what  is  needed  there  for  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  In  these,  they  undergo,  especially  in  the  bark,  further  fitting 
and  digesting  processes  before  they  assimilate  with  the  substance  of 
the  tree.  The  water  which  was  retained  to  carry  them  down,  being 
no  longer  needed,  passes  out  at  the  roots.  ...  In  the  l3ack  of 
the  leaf  are  numerous  stomates  or  mouths.  ...  Of  the  extent 
of  the  provision  made  for  evaporation  by  the  leaves,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  stomala  or  stomates  to 
be  found  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  number  varies  in  different 
plants,  for  which  variation  a  reason  may  be  found  in  the  different  con- 
ditions of  growth  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their  several  uatural 
habitats.  Iu  the  back  of  the  leaf  of  the  apple  tree  there  are  about 
twenty-four  thousand  stomates  to  the  square  mch.     In  the  leaf  of  the 
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lilac  there  are  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  them  to  the  square 
inch.  In  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  there  are  none  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  but  ninety  thousand  have  been  counted  on  the 
lower  surface.  phipps. 

PROPORTIONATE  AREA  OF  WOODLAND. 

Men  need  to  be  taught  to  plant  trees,  and  their  children  to  plant 
and  love  them.  Owners  of  good  lands  in  Maine  or  elsewhere  will  in 
the  fature  learn  that  their  bleak  fields,  if  j  udiciously  planted  with  wood 
to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  of  area,  will  produce  on  the  remaining 
60  per  cent  more  in  all  kiuds  of  crops  than  the  whole  does  now  or 
can  be  made  to  do  under  any  other  possible  course  of  treatment. 
Lands  well  sheltered  can  and  do  produce  Winter  wheat  in  Maine  as 
well  as  on  thfe  new  lands  at  the  West.  In  accordance  with  this  me- 
morial, the  State  Legislature  provided  for  exemption  for  twenty  years 
from  taxation  of  all  cleared  land  on  which  forest  trees  had  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  for  three  years,  and  maintained  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition thereafter. — Committee  on  Agriculture. 

What  portion  of  the  area  of  the  State  should  be  covered  with 
forests  ?  Economists  estimate  about  twenty-five  per  cent  as  a  suitable 
proportioo ;  but  this  varies  with  the  position,  physical  character,  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  under  consideration.  "  I  do  not 
pretend  that  the  whole  of  our  farms  should  be  planted  in  forests  trees,"^ 
says  Hon.  H.  G-.  Joly,  of  Quebec;  "that  would  be  absurd.  Our 
farms  are  generally  too  large  for  the  small  number  of  hands  we  employ; 
there  are  always  some  odd  corners,  idle  strips,  stony  or  damp  patches 
which  it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate.  Begin  and  plant  forest  trees  there, 
suiting  the  tree  to  the  nature  of  the  soil — you  will  find  some  for  every 
kind  of  soil.  Once  planted  and  fairly  started,  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  give  no  trouble,  and  iticrease  yearly  in  value.  If  every 
acre  of  ground  were  covered  with  valuable  crops,  one  would  try  and 
get  reconciled  to  the  absence  of  trees,  and  bow  to  the  iron  rule  of  our 
age  which  converts  every  thing  into  cash.  But  what  a  small  propor- 
tion of  all  that  ground  is  used  profitably !  We  can  find  plenty  of  spare 
room  for  growing  forest  trees ;  they  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments  to  a  country,  and  the  most  useful  product  of  nature,  giving 
fuel,  timber,  shade,  shelter,  retaining  moisture,  and  a  protection  against 
droughts,  etc.,  etc.,  but,  considering  the  question  from  a  strictly  money- 
making  point  of  view,  the  culture  of  forest  trees  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
safest  investment  that  can  be  made." 

NOTES. 

KOADSIDE   TEEES. 

In  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  inany  other  countries  of  Europe, 
as  has  been  seen,  large  forests  are  planted  annually  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  several  governments ;  but  besides  these  and  private 
forests,  trees  are  planted  in  great  numbers  by  the  roadsides.  At  pres- 
ent the  total  length  of  public  roads  of  France  is  18,750  miles,  of 
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which  7  250  miles  are  bordered  with  trees,  while  4,500  miles  are  at 
present  being  planted  or  will  shortly  be  planted.  On  the  remaining 
7,000  miles  the  nature  of  the  soil  does  not  admit  of  tree  growth. 
The  number  of  trees  already  planted  by  the  roadsides  in  France 
amounts  to  2,878,603,  consisting  principally  of  elm,  poplar,  acacia 
ash,  plane,  sycamore,  and  limes.  In  Germany  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  are  shaded  by  trees ;  in  some  parts  they  are  forest  trees, 
in  others  fruit  trees.     I  regret  that  I  have  n't  the  exact  statistics. 

,  All  lovers  of  trees  should  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  name 
of  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  beauti- 
fied that  city  by  planting  with  his  own  hand  the  elms  that  have  smce 
made  it  famous. 

"  I  HAVE  always  admired,"  says  Whittier,  "  the  good  taste  of  the 
Sokoki  Indians  around  Sabago  Lake,  who,  when  their  chief  died,  dug 
around  a  beech-tree,  swaying  it  down,  and  placed  his  body  in  the  rent, 
and  then  let  the  noble  tree  fall  back  into  its  original  place,  a  green 
and  beautiful  monument  for  a  son  of  the  forest." 

"Planting  and  pruning  trees/'  Sir  "Walter  said,  "I  could  work 
at  from  morning  till  night.  There  is  a  sort  of  self-congratulation,  a 
little  tickling  self-flattery  in  the  idea  that  while  you  are  pleasing  and 
amusing  yourself  you  are  seriously  contributing  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  country." 

FAMOUS  TREES. 

A  few  famous  trees  of  this  country,  not  named  in  the  extract  from  the 
letter  of  the  historian  Lossing,  are  given  here.  The  "Burgoyne  elm," 
at  Albany,  N.  Y. — ^This  tree  was  planted  on  the  day  the  British  gen- 
eral, Burgoyne,  was  brought  a  prisoner  into  Albany,  the  day  after  the 
surrender.  The  weeping-willow  in  Copp's  burying-ground,  near  Bunkei 
Hill — This  willow,  grown  from  a  branch  taken  from  the  tree  that  shade<3 
the  grave  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  now  waves  over  that  of  Cotton 
Mather,  so  noted  in  Salem  witchcraft.  Copp's  burying-ground  is  so  neai 
where  the  battle  was  fought  that  a  number  of  grave-stones  can  be  seer 
to-day  which  were  pierced  through  by  bullets  fired  by  British  soldiers 
in  that  battle.  The  ash-trees  planted  by  General  Washington  at  Mt 
Vernon — These  ashes  form  a  beautiful  row  of  immense  trees,  whicl 
are  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  the  home  of  the  "  Father  of  hi 
Country."  •  "  j.  B.  P. 

THE  OAEY  TREE — PLANTED  BY  ALICE  AND  PHCEBE  GARY. 

In  1832,  when  Alice  was  twelve  yeara  old,  and  Phoebe  only  eight 
as  these  little  girls  were  returning  home  from  school  one  day,  tiie; 
found  a  small  tree,  which  a  farmer  had  grubbed  up  and  thrown  infe 
the  road.  One  of  them  picked  it  up,  and  said  to  the  other,  "  Let  u 
plant  it."  As  soon  as  saia,  these  happy  children  ran  to  the  opposite  sid 
of  the  road,  and  with  sticks — for  they  had  no  other  implement — ^the; 
dug  out  the  earth,  and  in  the  hole  thus  made  they  placed  the  treelet 
around  it,  with  their  tiny  hands,  they  drew  the  loosened  mold,  an 
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pressed  it  down  with  tlieir  little  feet.  With  what  interest  they  hastened 
to  it  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  to  see  if  it  were  growing;  and  how 
they  clapped  their  little  hands  for  joy  when  they  saw  the  buds  start 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  form !  With  what  delight  did  they  watch  it 
grow  through  the  sunny  days  of  Summer !  With  what  anxiety  did 
they  await  its  fate  through  the  storms  of  Winter,  and  when  at  last 
the  long-looked  for  Spring  carae,  with  what  foelings  of  mingled  hope 
and  fear  did  they  seek  again  their  favorite  tree ! 

But  I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  when  these  two  sisters  had  grown  to  womanhood,  and  removed  to 
New  York  City,  they,  never  returned  to  their  old  home  without  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  tree  that  they  had  planted,  and  that  was  scarcely 
less  dear  to  them  than  the  friends  of  their  childhood  days.  They 
planted  and  cared  for  it  in  youth  ;  they  loved  it  in  age.  That  tree  is 
the  large  and  beautiful  sycamore  which  one  sees  in  passing  along  the 
Hamilton  turnpike  from  College  Hill  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  HamUtoa 
County,  Ohio.  j.  b.  p. 

"  OLD  LIBERTY  ELM." 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  New  England  ancestors  to  plant  trees 
in  the  early  settlement  of  our  country,  and  dedicate  them  to  liberty. 
Many  of  these  "liberty  trees,"  consecrated  by  our  forefathers,  are  still 
standing.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  interest  I  felt  in  "  Old  Lib- 
erty Elm,"  that  then  stood  in  Boston.  That  old  tree  was  planted  by 
a  schoolmaster  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  independence  of  the  Colonies.  Around  that  tree,  before 
the  Revolution,  the  citizens  of  Boston  used  to  gather  to  listen  to  the 
advocates  of  our  country's  freedom ;  around  it,  during  the  war,  they 
met  to  offer  up  thanks  and  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
success  of  the  patriot  armies;  and,  after  the  terrible  struggle  had 
ended,  the  people  were  wont  to  assemble  from  year  to  year  in  the 
shadow  of  that  old  tree  to  celebrate  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
our  country.  It  stood  there  till  within  a  few  years,, a  living  monu- 
ment of  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  The  sight  of  that 
tree  awakened  patriotic  emotions  in  every  true  American  Heart. 
And  when  at  last  that  old  tree  fell,  the  hells  in  all  the  churches  of 
Boston  were  tolled,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  spread  over  city  and 
State.  Even  in  Ohio,  there  were  eyes  that  moistened  with  tears  when 
the  news  came  that  "  Old  Liberty  Elm"  had  fa.llen  in  a  storm.  Such 
was  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  held.  j.  b.  p. 

"WASHINGTON   ELM." 

Another  of  these  "liberty  elms"  now  stands  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Under  the  shade  of  this  venerable  tree  Washington  first  took  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  army,  July  3,  1775.  How  the  affection  of 
every  lover  of  his  country  clings  around  that  tree!  What  care  has 
been  taken  of  it,  what  marks  of  esteem  have  been  shown  it  by  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge,  may  be  judged  by  those  who  have  seen  it 
standing,  as  it  does,  in  the  center  of  a  great  public  thoroughfare,  its 
trunk  protected  by  an  iron  fence  from  injury  by  passing  vehicles, 
which  tor  more  than  a  century  have  turned  out  in  deference  to  this 
monarch  of  the  Revolution.  J.  b.  p. 
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AKBOR  DAY. 

Teachers  can  easily  interest  their  pupils  in  adorning  the  school 
grounds.  With  proper  prearrangement  aa  to  the  selection  and  pro- 
curing of  trees,  vines,  or  shrubs.  Arbor  Day  may  accomplish  wonders. 
Many  hands  will  make  merry,  as  well  as  light,  the  work.  Such  a 
holiday  will  be  an  attractive  occasion  of  social  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement. The  parenjB  should  be  persuaded  to  approve  and  patron- 
ize the  plan.  It  tends  to  fraternize  the  people  of  a  district,  when 
they  thus  meet  on  common  ground,  and  young  and  old  work  together 
for  a  common  oWect,  where  all  differences  of  rank,  or  sect,  or  party, 
are  forgotten.  The  plantings  and  improvements  thus  made  will  be 
sure  to  be  protected.  They  will  remain  as  silent,  but  effective  teach- 
ers of  the  beautiful  to  aJl  the  pupils,  gradually  improving  their  taste 
and  character.  Such  work  done  around  the  school  naturally  extends- 
to  the  homes.  You  improve  the  homes  by  improving  the  schools  as 
truly  as  you  improve  the  schools  by  improving  the  homes.  "The 
hope  of  America  is  the  homes  of  America."  It  has  long  been  my 
ambition  to  improve  the  homes  and  home-life  of  our  industrial  classes 
and  help  them  to  realize  that  the  highest  privilege  and  central  duty  of 
life  is  the  creation  of  happy  homes,  for  the  home  is  the  chief  school  of 
virtue,  the  fountain-head  of  individual  and  national  strength  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  a  worthy  ambition  to  surround  one's  home  and  children 
with  such  scenes  and  influences  as  shall  make  the  every-day  life  and 
labors  brighter  and  hajppier,  and  help  one  to  go  sunny  and  singing  to  his. 
work.  Our  youth  should  early  share  in  such  efforts  for  adorningthe 
surroundings  of  their  homes,  and  planting  trees  by  the  wayside.  How 
attractive  our  roads  may  become  by  long  avenues  of  trees.  This  is- 
beautifully  illustrated  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 

Arbor  Day  will  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in 
which  oiir  boys  and  girls  will  take  an  eager  share  and  genuine  pleas- 
ure, and  thus  gain  a  liking  for  trees  that  will  never  be  eSkced.  Ne- 
braska has  the  honor  of  originating  Arbor  Day.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
at  the  request  of  its  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  governor  ap- 
pointed the  second  Wednesday  in  April  as  the  day  to  be  devoted  to 
economic  tree-planting,  and  it  is  claimed  that  twelve  millions  of  trees- 
were  planted  on  that  day.  The  successive  govwnors  have  continued 
thus  to  recognize  this  day.  The  schools  last  Spring  adopted  the  "Cin- 
cinnati plan"  of  planting  "memorial  trees." 

The  recent  Spring  floods  and  Summer  droughts  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  elsewhere,  increasingly  and  now  alarmingly  destructive,  are  call- 
ing public  attention  to  the  cause  and  remedy'as  never  before.  The 
denudation  of  the  hills  and  mountain  sources  of  the  springs  is  the 
leading  cause  of  these  freshets,  and  these  can  be  remedied  only  by  the 
extensive  re-foresting  of  such  lands.  This  great  result,  which  must 
be  the  work  of  time,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  interesting  the 
young,  as  well  as  the  old,  in  tree-planting.  The  Arbor  Day  in  schools 
will  do  immense  good  in  this  direction.  We  need  to  popularize  and 
difiuse  the  sentiment  of  trees.  This  will  best  secure  their  propagation 
and  protection.  The  frequency  of  forest  flres  is  the  common  objection 
to  economic  tree-planting.     But  let  the  sentiment  of  trees  be  duly 
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cultivated,  and  they  will  be  regarded  as  our  -friends,  as  is  the  case  iu 
Germany.  The  public  need  to  understand  that  the  interests  of  all 
classes  are  concerned  in  the  conservation  of  forests,  In  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  other  European  countries,  this  subject  is  so 
taught  in  their  schools  that  the  people  generally  appreciate  the  value 
of  trees  and  the  need  of  protecting  them.  Hencean  enlightened  public 
sentiment  is  a  better  guardian  of  their  forests  than  the  national  police. 

HON.  B.   Q.  NORTHROP. 

•It  is  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  people  that  the  repro- 
duction of  the  forests  should  at  once  begin,  not  on  a  small  scale  or  in 
few  localities,  but  in  large  measures  and  co-extensive  with  our  settle- 
ments. A  broad  statesmanship,  in  our  national  and  State  Legislature, 
should  at  once  take  up  the  subject,  and  deal  with  it  year  by  year  until 
the  great  work  shall  be  adquately  begun. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  forest 
areas  equal  in  aggregate  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  entire  area 
of  any  extensive  region.  But  however  important  climate  effects  may 
be  in  this  connection — however  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  crops  and 
animal  life  of  the  farm  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  forest  influences 
and  shelter,  the  need  of  extensive  forest  planting  is  important  enough 
without  taking  into  consideration  its  effect  on  atmospheric  movements, 
temperature,  and  rainfall.  The  store,  the  dwelling,  the  shop,  the 
factory,  the  railroad,  the  wharf,  the  warehouse — all  these  demand 
action ;  demand  it  in  the  name  of  domestic  life,  of  farm  economy,  of 
commerce,  of  all  the  arts  of  our  civilization.  What  we  shall  save  in 
climate  by  preserving  forest  areas,  or  gain  by  their  extension,  is  just 
so  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  addition  to  other  compensations. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS  IN  OHIO. 

Ohio  was  once  supposed  to  possess  an  unfailing  supply  of  black 
walnut,  but  it  has  been  shipped  into  other  States  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries iu  such  vast  quantities  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  first-class  tree 
of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  her  bounds.  Much  of  it  has  been  shipped 
to  Austria.  Since  1850  Ohio  hag  suffered  the  destruction  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  her  forest  area.  Between  the  years  1853  and  1870  there 
were  cleared  over  four  million  two  hundred  thousand  acres — equal  to 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  and  equivalent  to  the  removal 
of  the  timber  from  an  entire  county  each  year.  In  his  last  message 
to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  Governor  Bishop  stated  that  during  the  years 
between  1870  and  1878  over  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  timbered  land  had  been  cleared,  which  was  nearly  one-half  the  en- 
tire acreage  of  1870.  To  restore  the  forests  of  the  state  to  the  condi- 
tion of  fifty  years  ago  would  require  not  less  than  two  hundred  years. 
Consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  forests  many  rivers  have  be- 
come diminished,  among  which  Bryant  named  the  Cuyahoga ;  and 
from  the  same  cause— the  destruction  of  our  forests — other  streams 
are  drying  up  in  Summer. 

DAVID  D.   THOMPSON. 
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HOW  TO  PLANT  TREES. 

The  foUowiug  articles  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  ^experienced 
tree-planters : 

SOME  THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  TREE^PLANTING. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  considerations  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  kind  of  tree  to  the  soil  which  is  to  become  its  new  home. 
It  would  be  useless  to  plant  a  weeping  willow  or  a'  swamp  cypress  on 
a  high,  dry,  and  stony  hill.  None  of  the  genera  which  naturally 
select, elevated  and  dry  localities  should  be  planted  in  low  and  swampy 
grounds.  The  copstituents  of  the  soil  may  vary  greatly,  but  the  con- 
stant supply  of  moisture  in  the  new  locality  should  vary  but  little 
from  that  in  which  the  tree  to  be  transplanted  originally  grew. 

Any  kind  of  tree  whose  stump  sprouts  freely  after  its  trunk  has 
been  cut  away  will  grow  readily  after  transplanting,  if  the  work  has 
been  properly  done  at  the  right  time.  The  stump  of  the  pine  tree, 
aud  indeed  of  many  of  the  coniferae,  rarely  sprouts.  Every  one  who 
has  tried  it,  and  has  succeeded  knows  what  a  triumph  it  is  to  nurse 
into  vigorous  life  and  growth  a  pine  tree  or  a  hemlock  tree  after  trans- 
planting it. 

The  best  time  to  plant  trees  is  in  the  Spring  before  the  buds  have 
begun  to  swell.  The  top  and  branches  should  be  well  cut  bacL  If 
this  be  done  in  the  Fall,  previous  to  transplanting,  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  saves,  the  tree  much  vital  force. 

To  insure  the  growth  of  a  tree,  it  should  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  so  as  to  keep  intact  as  many  of  the  rootlets  and  their 
terminal  spongioles  as  possible.  The  sooner  a  tree  be  planted  after  its 
removal  the  better  are  its  chances  for  growing.  Within  certain  limits 
the  smaller  the  tree  and  the  larger  the  root  the  surer  is  it  to  grow. 

The  place  a  tree  is  to  be  set  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  spad- 
ing up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more  ;*  then  filling  up  with 
loose,  rich  soil  to  the  proper  height.  The  tree  may  now  be  set  into  the 
place  prepared  for  it.  The  surface  of  the  fine  soil  upon  which  you  set 
the  tree  should  be  adapted  to  the  inequality  of  the  roots,  so  that  the 
tree  will  stand  erect  and  alone.  While  the  fine  soil  is  being  sifted  upon 
the  roots,  the  tree  should  be  churned  up  and  down  with  a  gentle  mo- 
tion, so  there  be  left  no  empty  space  under  and  around  the  roots.  A 
pail  of  water  should  now  be  poured  on  the  soil  about  the  roots  (this 
should  be  done  with  watering  can  or  sprinkler),  so  as  to  insure  their 
close  embrace  and  to  afford  some  food  for  the  fiisting  tree. 

The  soil  should  not  be  heaued  up  around  the  tree',  but  pressed  down, 
but  not  too  firmly,  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface. 

The  ash,  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  hickory,  the  walnut  (black 
and  white),  the  maple,  and  the  tulip  all  respond  readily  to  the  above 
treatment.  A.  d.  binkeed,  m.  d. 

*NoTi!. — In  sandy  soil  or  in  drained  ground  this  will  do,  but  in  clayey 
soil  the  hole  must  not  be  dug  too  deep,  as  it  forms  a  reservoir  of  water 
,  which  will  often  kill  the  tree. 
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TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 


Nearly  every  one  who  lives  in  the  country  at  some  time  plants 
trees,  but  how  few  know  just  how  to  do  it  properly! 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tree  is  a 
living  body,  and  that  the  process  of  removal  interferes  with  its  func- 
tions, and  when  it  is  displaced  from  the  ground,  causing  an  arrest  of 
the  circulation  that  is  constantly  going  on  between  the  tree  and  the 
soil,  a  severe  shock  is  sustained.  Every  root-fiber  destroyed  lessens 
by  so  much  the  chances  of  success,  and  when  a  greater  portion  of 
these  are  gone,  the  tree  is  f(*rced  to  depend  on  its  own  vitality  to  sup- 
ply a  new  set  of  rootlets  before  growth  can  take  place. 

In  the  beginning  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  important  not  to  injure  the 
roots  and  to  preserve  as  many  as  possible,  particularly  the  small  ones, 
for  these  are  what  must  be  depended  on  to  start  the  growth  in  the  new 
life.  Where  trees  are  dug  up  to  be  removed  a  short  distance,  preserve 
all  the  roots  if  possible. 

When  the  tree  is  out  of  the  ground,  exposure  to  the  sun  or  drying 
winds  will  cause  evaporation,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  tree,  and 
is  a  common  cause  of  failure,  and  one  which  is  often  overlooked.  If, 
however,  the  tree  has  become  shriveled  and  dried,  vitality  may  often 
be  restored  by  burying  the  whole  tree  for  a  few  days  in  moist  soil ;  but 
it  is  far  better  not  to  have  them  get  in  condition  to  need  any  such  rem- 
edy, which  at  best  can  not  restore  the  tree  to  its  original  condition. 

In  excavating  holes  for  planting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  very 
deep,  unless  for  a  tree  with  a  tap-root ;  it  may  even  be  hurtful  in  a 
hard  soil  by  affording  a  place  to  hold  water  under  a  tree  to  its  injury. 
The  roots  of  young  trees  grow  near  the  surface,  and  the  holes  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  extended  their  full  length  with- 
out cramping  or  bending. 

In  case  it  is  very  dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
puddle  the  soil  around  the  roots,  always  covering  with  dry  earth.  In 
this  way  moisture  will  be  retained  for  a  long  time.  Avoid  too  deep 
planting.  The  roots  must  not  be  placed  beyond  the  action  of  the  air ; 
about  the  depth  they  were  in  before  removed,  or  a  very  little  deeper. 
When  filling,  press  the' earth  from  the  first  firmly,  so  as  to  leave  no 
spaces,  and  have  it  compact  about  the  roots.  This  latter  point  can 
not  be  too  thoroughly  attended  to,  and,  of  course,  to  do  this  well,  the 
soil  must  be  finely  pulverized  and  no  lumps  be  allowed  in  the  filling. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  hand  .to  place  the  soil  in  spaces  where 
the  spade  can  not  go. 

The  time  of  setting  is  best  when  the  soil  has  settled  in  the  Spring 
and  become  warm,  so  that  trees  not  being  removed  begin  to  start. 
Earlier  than  this  is  not  so  well,  for  the  sooner  the  tree  begins  to  grow 
after  being  set  the  more  likely  to  do  well.  We  believe  the  proper  time 
is  the  Spring,  the  best  time  for  planting  all  kinds  of  trees,  althougU 
early  Fall  planting  is  often  reconnnended.  Evergreens  often  succee<l 
well  planted  iu  August;  still  we  wmld  rather  risk  them  in  the  Spring, 
just  as  they  are  ready  to  grow.  ,When  you  would  plant  early  potatoes 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  trees.  Evergreens  are  the  most  sensitive'  of  any 
to  drying  while  being  removed,  and  if  once  allowed  to  become  dry  it  is 
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all-day  with  them;  no  amount  of  pains  or  trouble  can  restore  the  lost 
vitality.  For  this  reason  they  can  be  removed  but  'short  distances 
unless  very  carefully  packed. 

As  more  or  less  of  the  roots  are  removed  or  injured,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prune  the  top  when  transplanted.  This  has  generally  been 
done  by  cutting  aU  the  branches  back ;  but  a  better  way  is  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  branches,  leaving  those  strong  ones  that  are  in  posi- 
tion to  give  the  tree  a  well-shaped  top.  If  all  the  branches  are  left, 
and  the  proportion  between  the  tops  and  roots  balanced  by  cutting  all 
back,  in  after-growth  some  of  these  branches  will  require  to  be  re- 
moved— an  injury,  perhaps,  to  the  tree.  •  This  certainly  will  apply  to 
fruit-trees.  Sometimes  trees  for  ornament  or  shade  require  to  be  cut 
back  to  make  a  thicker  top  or  one  more  symnietrical.  Large  trees 
are .  removed  in  Winter  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the 
root,  and,  though  a  heavy  job,  it  is  the  only  successful  method  of 
doing  it.  A  trpnch  can  be  dug  at  the  proper  distance  around  the 
tree,  and  filled  with  coarse  litter  previous  to  freezing,  and  also  the 
holes  to  receive  the  trees,  which  will  much  facilitate  the  labor. 

Small  trees  do  better  than  large  ones,  and  it  is  better  to  be  to  the 
trouble  of  taking  care  of  them  one  or  two  years  longer  than  to  have 
them  grow  too  long  in  the  nursery  row.  Trees  grown  on  good  soil 
are  better  than  from  poor  soil.  They  have  more  and  better  roots, 
and  are  in  better  condition  to  grow  in.  their  new  location.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  soil  where  they  have  grown  should  be  so 
rich  as,  to  produce  such  a  growth  that  the  wood  will  not  properly 
ripen,  but  sufiicient  to  make  a  strong,  healthy  tree.  A  treie  in  poor 
soil  has  weak;  spindling,  feeble  branches,  and,  like  a  starved  animal, 
takes  a  long  time  to  recover,  even  when  placed  in  better  soil  with 
better  feeding. 

After  large  trees  are  properly  transplanted  they  should  be  staked,  to 
prevent  swaying  around  by  the  wind.  When  the  ground  is  soft  the 
movement  of  the  top  creates  a  displacement  of  the  roots  before  they 
have  taken  any  hold  of  the  soil,  resulting  in  injury  or  death  to  the 
tree.  Mulching  must  not  be  dispensed  with.  Its  object  is  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  until  the  roots  obtain  a  strong  hold,  This  may  be  overdone. 
Mulch  for  shade  only.  A  large  mass  of  decaying  matter  is  more  hurt- 
ful than  beneficial.  '  We  can  not  avoid  all  risks  in  transplanting;  but 
if  these  conditions,  which  we  repeat,  are  followed,  -the  risk  will  be 
very  much  lessened :  Careful  removal,  protection  from  drying  while 
out  of  the  ground,  setting  in  warm,  well-pulverized  soil,  hard  tramp 
ing  the  soil  about  the  roots,  judicious  pruning,  staking,  and  mulching. 

All  this  requires  care  and  labor;  but  it  will  make  the  difference 
between  a  thrifty,  profitable  orchard  and  a  sickly  and  unprofitable 
one,  or  a  fine-formed,  well-grown  shade  or  ornamental  tree  and  a 
stunted,  unhealthy  specimen  which  has  no  beauty  or  gives  no  pleas- 
ure.— X. 

If  the  trees  are  large,  cut  the  top  well  back.     The  elm  will  grow 

if  cut  back  to  a  pole ;  but  if  left  with  a  full  top  the  chances  are  that 

the  tree  will  die,  wholly  or  partially,  leaving  the  living  portion  in  un- 

.  satisfactory  shape.     A  most  common  mistake  is  that  of  leaving  too 
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much  top.  In  case  of  the  maple  tree,  however,  the  top  should  be 
lessened  by  thinning  the  branches,  leaving  the  outline  of  the  tree  not 
much  disturbed.  This  is  necessary  to  secure  the  symmetrical  oval 
shape  which  is  the  beauty  of  the-  maple.  If  great  care  be  taken  to 
secure  all  the  roots,  aud  as  much  earth  as  possible,  a  larger  top  than 
otherwise  will  be  supported.  If  the  tree  stand  upon  a  slope,  take  a 
spade  and  cut  a  narrow,  leading  channel  in  the  turf,  which  will  con- 
duct more  water  to-  the  roots  of  the  tree,  in  case  of  a  washing  shower, 
than  it  would  receive  without  this  help. 

PLAl^TDSTG  FOKESTS. 

The.  foregoing  directions  are  for  planting  large  trees  for  shade  or 
■ornament;  tih.e  following  are  for  planting  forests  for  revenue: 

To  start  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  all  other  heavy-seeded 
trees,  it  is  best  and  cheapest  to  plant  the  seeds  just  where  the  trees 
are  to  grow.  One  method  of  .planting  acorns  and  nuts,  in  practice  by 
the  Tharandt  Forest  Academy,  of  Saxony,  is  as  follows :  Take  a  stick 
sharpened  at  one  end  and  shove  it  obliquely  into  the  earth  to  the 
<lepth  of  two  inches,  not  more  (in  hard  or  stony  ground,  the  pick  is 
used),  put  in  the  seed  and  press  the  soil  above  it  down  firmly  with  the 
foot.  The  seeds  should  be  placed  about  three  feet  apart.  For  the 
•catalpa,  elm,  maple,  locust,  evergreen,  and  aU  other  light-seeded  trees, 
it  is  best  to  plant  the  seed  in  beds,  and  transplant  them  three  feet  apart 
after  one,  two,  or  three  years'  growth. 

These  little  trees  can  be  planted  very  rapidly  with  a  hoe  or  spade. 
Dig  a  small  hole  a  little  deeper  than  the  roots;  hold  the  plant  verti- 
cally with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  draw  the  soil  carefully 
around  the  roots,  and  press  it  down  with  the  hands  and  foot.  If  there 
are  stones  near  by,  place  a  few  around  the  plant ;  they  will  help  keep 
the  surface  moist,  and  prevent  the  weeds  and  grass  from  growing.  In 
prairie  lands,  or  where  there  is  tough  sod,  the  ground  should  be  culti- 
vated for  three  years,  and  then  prepared  as  for  wheat,  and  furrows 
may  be  run  three  feet  apart,  the  seedlings  laid  in  these  furrows,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  a  plow.  They  need  no  other  attention  except 
to  keep  them  free  of  weeds  and  to  thin  when  necessary.  For  a  full 
'discussion  of  the  subject  of  tree-planting  and  forest  culture  see*  Dr. 
F.  B.  Hough's  report  to  our  government  for  1877.  This  exceedingly 
valuable  book  is,  we  believe,  now  out  of  print,  but  copies  might  oe 
obtained  from  members  of  Congress  of  1878-80. 

FOREST  CULTURE. 

.  North  of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  and  I  presume  in 
,  limited  districts  elsewhere,  rocky,  sterile  wood-lands,  costing  from  two 
doUars  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  locality,  etc.,  are  to-day 
the  cheapest  property  to  be  bought  in  the  United  States,  even  though 
nothing  were  done  with  them  but  to  keep  out  fire  and  cattle,  and  let 
the  young  trees  grow  as  they  will.  Money  can  be  more  profitably 
and  safely  invested  in  lailds  covered  by  young  timber  than  any  thing 
else.     The  parent  who  would  invest  a  few  thousand  for  the   bene- 
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fit  of  his  children  or  graadohildren,  while  young,  may  buy  wood- 
lands which  will  be  worth  twenty  times'  their  present  cost  within  the 
next  twenty  years.  But  better  even  than  this  would  it  be  to  buy  up 
Tocky,  craggy,  naked  hill-sides,  and  eminences  which  have  been  past- 
ured to  death,  and  shutting  out  the  cattle  inflexibly,  scratch  tliese 
over  with  plow,  mattock,  hoe,  or  pick,  as  circumstances  shall  dictate; 
plant  them  thickly  with  chestnut,  walnut,  hickory,  white  oak,  and  the 
seeds  of  locust  and  white  pine.  Plant  thickly  and  of  divers  kinds,  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground  promptly  and  choke  out  weeds  and  shrubs, 
with  full  purpose  to  thin  and  prune  as  circumstances  shall  dictate. 
Many  farmers  are  averse  to  planting  timber  because  they  think  nothing 
can  be  realized  therefrom  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which 
is  as  long  as  they  expect  to  live.  But  this  is  a  grave  miscalculation. 
Let  us  suppose  a  rocky,  hilly  pasture  lot  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  rudely 
scratched  over  as  I  have  suggested,  and  thickly  seeded  with  hickory 
nuts  and  white  oak  acorns  only.  Within  five  years  it  will  yield 
abundantly  of  hoop-poles,  though  the  better,  more  promising  half  be 
left  to  mature,  as  they  should  be ;  two  years  later  another  and  larger 
crop  of  hoop-poles  may  be  cut,  still  sparing  the  best,  and  thenceforth 
a  valuable  crop  of  timber  may  be  taken  from  the  land;  for  if  cut  at 
the  proper  season  (October  to  March),  at  least  two  thrifty  sprouts 
will  start  from  every  stump;  and  so  that  wood  will  yield  a  clear  in- 
come each  year,  while  the  best  trees  are  steadily  growing  and  matur- 
ing. I  do  not  advise  restriction  to  those  two  species  of  timber,  but  I 
insist  that  a  young  plantation  of  forest  trees  may  and  should  yield  a 
cl6ar  income  in  every  year  after  its  fourth.  Horace  greeley. 

PEOFITS  OF  FOEEST  CULTUEE. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  of  American  capital  are  invested  in  va- 
rious enterprises  which  require  a  much  longer  time  to  yield  profit  or 
income  and  never,  pay  nearly  as  well  as  systematic  forest  cidture  in 
the  proper  locality.  Great  fortunes  are  risked  in  wild  speculations, 
in  rail-roads  which  pay  no  dividends,  in  mining  stocks  which  enrich 
only  the  agents,  or  brokers  selling  them,  in  lands  and  lots,  which  never 
Sttaiin  the  expected  increase  of  value.  But  there  is  certainly  no  risk 
in  forest  culture.  It  produces  an  article  of  general  and  steadily  in- 
creasing demand,  and  it  can  be  calculated  with  almost  mathematical 
Bertaiiity  what  profit  may  be  derived  from  it  and  within  what  time. 

The  fact  that  it  is  highly  remunerative  in  all  Europe,  where  land 
is  much  higher  in  price  than  here,  should  justify  the  expectation  that 
it  will  be  profitable  here.  Our  soil  and  climate  produce  a  much  larger 
variety  of  valuable  timber  than  any  European  country.  Several 
species  of  American  trees  are  now  cultivated  there  very  extensively  be- 
cause of  the  superior  qualities  of  the  same  and  with  a  view  to  large 
profit  therefrom.  Our  Auiprican  hickory,  black  walnut,  hard  maple, 
ind  wild  cherry  for  instance  have  none  of  their  equals  in  Europe, 
rhey  excite  the  envy  of  European  carriage  makers,  furniture  men,  and 
Manufacturers  of  tools.  They  are  now  largely  imported  from  Amer- 
ca,  but  the  forest-men  of  Germanv  and  France  are  earnestly  engaged 
n  raising  them  for  the  home  market.     Now  it  is  well  known  that  on  this 
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continent  forest  trees  grow  much  quicker  and  comparatively  taller 
than  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Here  the  most  useful  trees  attain 
their  full  development  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  required  in  Europe, 
an  advantage  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

In  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  timber  per  capita  of  the 
population  is  infinitely  larger  than  in  Europe,  where  no  frame  houses 
are  built,  where  no  new  settlements  are  made,  and  where  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  people  are  so  situated  that  they  may  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  fine  furniture,  buggies,  and  carriages.  The  parlor  and  sit- 
ting room  furniture  of  any  of  our  skilled  mechanics,  or  small  shop-keepers, 
made  up  from  black  walnut,  cherry,  or  ash,  would  amply  do  for  many 
a  European  officer  of  more  than  ordinary  rank.  In  the  rural  districts- 
of  Spain,  Italy,. France,  and  Germany,  hardly  one  out  of  a  hundred 
persons  is  able  to  buy  furniture  "of  what  we  would  call  the  most  com- 
mon kind.  Here  in  America,  the  proportion  of  the  use  of  timber  for 
furniture  and  carriage  work  to  its  production  has  become  really  alarm- 
ing. Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  price  of  such  timber  has- 
risen  at  a  rapid  rate  and  is  still  increasing.  At  any  place  not  too  dis- 
tant fronj  the  ordinary  transportation  lines,  every  year's  growth  of  a 
walnut,  maple,  or  hickory  tree  represents  a  sure  and  respectable  in- 
crease of  the  owner's  capital. 

The  governments  of  Prussia,  of  several  of  the  smaller  German 
principalities,  and  of  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  make  forest-culture 
an  unfailing  source  of  a  large  yearly  revenue.  They  find  it  profitable 
to  buy  tracts  of  inferior  lands  at  prices  equal  to  those  of  our  best 
farming  lands,  and  to  stock  them  with  timber.  Many  private  land- 
owners there  also  derive  a  large  yearly  income  from  their  forests  with- 
out ever  diminishing  the  area  of  the  same.  Forests  there  are  divided 
in  enough  equal  parcels  for  yearly  cutting  to  give  the  trees  sufficient 
time  for  development,  and  each  parcel  is  immediately  replanted  after 
having  been  cleared.  Excepting  a  few  remote  mountain  districts, 
there  are  no  more  natural  forests  in  Central  Europe.  It  is  not  profi- 
table to  let  any  forest  tree  remain  growing  after  it  has  attained  full 
age,  as  the  forester  calls  it.  In  Central  Europe  oak  grows  to  perfectior* 
in  eighty  to  one  hundred  knd  twenty,  beach  and  pine  in  thirty  to  fifty 
years.  But  it  is  not  always  intended  to  raise  trees  to  full  size,  and 
it  is  really  not  so  remunerative. 

Only  the  better  class  of  wheat  or  meadow-land  nets  a  greater  aver- 
age revenue  in  twenty-five  years  than  well-managed  forests — a  fact 
which  may  at  first  sight  seem  incredible,  but  which  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  comparison  between  the  yearly  expenses  of  grain  culture  and 
the  trifling  outlay  required  for  the  planting  and  maintenance  of  a  for- 
est after  the  trees  have  become  two  or  three  years  old,  and  by  taking 
in  consideration  the  frequent  failures  of  grain  crops  and  the  sure  stead- 
mess  of  the  growth  of  trees.  .  Planting  may  be  done  by  children. 

With  all  the  advantages  in  our  favor,  why  should  forest-culture  not 
be  just  as  profitable  in  Ohio  as  in  any  part  of  Europe?  Our  supply  of 
timber,  fit  for  furniture,  carriages,  and  even  cooperage  is  almost  en- 
tirely exhausted.  The  many  timber  lots  distributed  all  over  the  state 
are  very  deceptive.  Closer  inspection  will  show  that  nearly  all  the 
good  trees  of  larger  size  have  long  ago  found  their  way  to  the  saw- 
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mills,  and  that  only  the  wind-twisted  and  heart-rotten  ones  have 
remained.  Spontaneous  growth  is  not  regular  enough  to  be  really 
profitable.  The  future  supply  of  good  timber  in  Ohio  will  conse- 
quently depend  mostly  upon  systematic  forest  culture,  and  those  first 
«ngaging  in  it  will  find  ample  remuneration  for  any  capital  or  labor 
employed.  They  may  derive  a  fortune  from  comparatively  poor  land, 
unfit  for  grain  crops  and  of  little  account  for  pasturage. 

Locust,  although  being  a  very  hard  and  solid  timber,  will  make 
fence  posts  and  pavement  blocks  in  eight  years  from  the  seed,  and 
large  trees  in  twelve  years.  Its  beautiful  golden  yellow  color,  mixed 
with  jet  black,  makes  it  well  adapted  for  elegant  furniture.  Catalpa, 
•which  makes  the  best  railroad  ties,  grows  even  quicker.  Hickory, 
now  largely  exported  to  Europe,  and  coming  in  great  demand  there, 
will  prove  exceedingly  profitable.  Sown  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
the  nuts  six  inches  apart,  the  young  trees  will  grow  up  straight  and 
slender.  In  five  years  thinning  out  may  commence,  and  hoop-poles 
may  be  sold ;  the  next  thinning  out  will  give  material  for  spokes  and 
buggy  fills ;  and  the  best  trees,  left  standing  at  proper  distances,  wUl 
make  a  fine  forest  in  less  than  twenty  years.  Black  Wa.lnut  is  a 
slower  grower,  but  it  is  getting  so  costly  that  it  is  worth  while  to  think 
of  planting  it  for  speculation.  Men  below  the  age  of  thirty-five  years 
will  be  able  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
timber  before  they  have  passed  the  best  time  of  life.  A  forty-acre 
lot  of  Black  Walnut  forest,  now  planted,  will,  ,in  twenty-five  years, 
make  its  owner  independently  wealthy,  without  requiring  mtich  outlay 
•or  labor.  I  am  told  that  a  gentlemen,  who  twenty  years  ago,  planted 
■twelve  acres  of  land  in  Southern  Indiana  with  pecan  nuts,  made  a 
fortune  by  it,  and  created  the  source  of  a  large  yearly  revenue. 

But  the  most  profitable  branch  of  forestry  is  certaiply  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oak  for  tan-bark  on  the  renewal  or  Hackwald  system.  The 
acorns  (about  six  bushels  to  the  acre)  will  be  laid  six  inches  apart 
and  in  rows  three  feet  distant.  The  young  saplings  taken  out  by 
thinning  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  planting.  In  twelve 
years  (under  very  favorable  conditions  even  sooner)  the  trees  will  be 
large  enough  for  cutting  and  peeling.  New  sprouts  will  grow  out  from 
the  roots  in  the  same  year,  and  the  second  growth  will  prove  more 
thrifty  than  the  first.  The  revenue  from  such  forests  may  be  called 
perpetual.  In  Europe  vast  tracts  of  second  class  laud  are  forested  in 
this  manner,  and  many  formerly  unproductive  estates  have  been  made 
highly  valuable  by  this  very  Hackwald  culture.  The  bark  of  tlie 
young  and  middle-sized  trees  contains  more  tunniu  and  is  therefore  of 
higher  value  than  that  taken  from  old  trees.  Here  ip  Ohio  the  bark 
of  the  chestnut-leaved  oak  is  preferred  to  all  others  and  almost  exclu- 
sively used.  The  tree  is  a  more  rapid  grower  than  other  varieties  of 
oak  and  is  satisfied  with  the  poorest  of  soil. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  of  the  Cincinnati  tan- 
ners informs  rTie  that  in  Cincinnati  alone  18,000  cords  of  tan-bark  are 
used  per  year,  and  even  a  larger  quantity  in  Louisville.  Seven  trees  of 
a  foot  iu  diameter  will  furnish  one  cord.  The  chestnut-leaved  oak  nevier 
forms  entire  forests  by  spontanepus  growth,  but  is  interspersed  among 
other  timber.     My  informant  counted  the  chestnut-leaved  oak-trees  on 
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a  comparatively  very  well-stocked  15,000  acre  lot  in  Pulaski  County, 
Ky.,_and  found  them  to  number  3,500.  At  that  rate  the  tanneries 
of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  alone  would  every  year  use  up  the  trees 
spontaneously  growing  on  about  100,000  acres  of  land.  The  few  years 
since  the  Cincinnati  and  Southern  Railroad  has  been  in  operation  a 
belt  of  fourteen  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  has  been  almost  totally  depleted  of  that  val- 
uajjle  variety  of  timber.  The  same  gentleman  ventures  to  predict 
that  within  twenty  years  from  now  the  entire  supply  of  chestnut-oak 
bark  in  the  United  States  will  be  exhausted.  The  price  now  varies 
from  $14  to  $28  per  cord,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  From  carefully 
prepared  reports  of  the  forestry  departments  of  the  several  German 
States  and  of  Austria,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  properly  cultivated 
Hackwald  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  will  furnish  from  four  to  five  cords 
of  tan-bark,  and  about  six  thousand  feet  of  timber  (board  measure)  fit 
for  posts  and  for  wagon-makers'  work.  The  revenue  from  the  wood 
covers  all  the  expenses  of  planting  and  managing,  leaving  a  surplus. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  foresting  of  inferior  lands  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  or  West  Virginia  could  not  fail  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
wealth  for  those  who  would  now  engage  in  it.  Large  tracts  of  such 
lands  are  now  lying  waste.  The  income  derived  therefrom  is  now 
generally  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes  and  interest  on  the  original 
purchase  money.  By  the  means  of  forest  culture,  they  might  be 
easily  turned  into  well-paying-  estates,  and  while  they  are  now  not 
much  more  than  a  public  nuisance,  they  may  become  an  ornament  of 
the  State  and  a  great  benefit  for  the  general  public. 

EMIL  EOTHE. 

VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 

In  order  to  assist  in  organizing  Village  Improvement  Societies,  the 
following  Constitution  is  given  here.  It  is  modeled  after  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association  of  Stockbridge,  Conn. ,  and  of  the 
Wyoming  and  College  Hill  (Hamilton  County,  O.,)  Village  Im- 
provement Societies. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  the Improvement  Society. 

AETICLE  II. 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  improve  and  ornament  the 
streets  and  public  grounds  of  the  village  by  planting  and  cultivating 
trees,  establishing  and  protecting  grass-plats  and  borders  in  the  ave- 
nues, and  generally  doing  whatever  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  village  as  a  place  of.  residence. 

ARTICLE  ni. 

The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  nine 
directors — five  gentlemeu  and  four  ladies,^  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Society — who  shall  constitute  the  board.  This  board  shall,  from 
its  own  number,  elect  one  President,  two  Vice-presidents,  a  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  and  shall  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem 
advisable  to  further  the  ends  of  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  and,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
senior  Vice-president,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to 
carry  out  all  orders  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE   V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  and  careful 
record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, in  a  book  suitable  for  their  preservation,  and  such  other  duties  as 
ordinarily  pertain  to  the  office. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  keep  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  to  make  such  disbursements  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  vn. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  beyond  the 
amount  of  available  funds  within  their  control  to  pay  it,  and  no  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  shall  be  liable  for  any  debt  of  the  Society  beyond 
the  amount  of  his  or  her  subscription. 

ARTICLE  vin. 

Any  adult  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Socieiy  by  paying 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  annually.  Any'  person  not  of  age  who  shafl 
plant  and  protect  a  tree,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, or  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $1.00  annually,  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Society  until  of  age,  after  which  time  their  annual  dues  shall  bft- 
increased  to  two  dollars  ($2.00),  the  same  as  other  adults. 

ARTICLE  rx. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  during  the  first 
week  of  October,  at  such  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  select, 
and  a  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  posted  in  prominent  places 
through  the  village.  Other  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  when  desirable. 

ARTICLE  X. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  report  the 
amount  of  money  received  duriug  the  year,  and  the  soui-ce  from 
which  it  has  been  received ;  the  amount  of  money  expended  during 
the  year,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  expended;  the  number 
of  trees  planted  at  the  cost  of  the  Society,  and  the  number  planted  by 
individuals ;  and,  generallj^,  all  acts  of  the  Board  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Society.  This  report  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of 
the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  with  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  any  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Society, 
or  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  a  month's  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  with  its  object,  having  been  given. 


PART  SECOND. 


SELECTIONS  ON  TREES 


FOR 


Arbor  Day  Celebrations. 


5%e  gjr'ee  of  ll^c  gield  «§  ^«»'§  g£fe."— BIBLE. 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  Ohio  take  such  deep  interest  in  tree-planting, 
■which  is  beginning  so  strongly  to  attract  public  attention.  Setting 
apart  one  day  for  this  purpose  and  making  it  a  general  holiday  will 
add  attractiveness  to  utility,  and  give  it  a  deeper  hold  on  the  popular 
heart.  But  the  happiest  thought  of  all  was  to  make  it  a  holiday  for 
the  public  schools,  and  have  the  children  practically  take  part  in  it  and 
set  out  groups  of  trees  for  their  favorite  authors.  You  thus  not  only 
connect  trees  with  the  associations  of  childhood  and  their  pleasantest 
holidays,  but  with  authors  from  whom  they  receive  their  earliest  and 
best  impressions. 

.  We  sometimes  forget  that  the  highest  aim  of  education  is  to  form 
right  character — and  that  is  accomplished  more  by  impressions  made 
upon  the  heart  than  by  knowledge  imparted  to  the  mind.    ■ 

The  awakening  of  our  best  sympathies — the  cultivation  of  our  best 
and  purest  tastes— strengthening  the  desire  to  be  useful  and  good,  and 
directing  youthful  ambition  to  unselfish  ends — such  are  the  objects  of 
true  education.  Surely  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  procure 
these  ends  than  the  holiday  set  apart  for  the  public  schools. 

J.  T.  Headley  :  Extract  from  Letter. 


When  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our 
planet  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling-place  for  those  who 
come  after  us  if  not  for  ourselves. 

As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you  plant  the  sapling,  your  left  hand 
hardly  knows  what  your  right  hand  is  doing.  But  Nature  knows, 
and  in  due  time  the  Power  that  sees  and  works  in  secret  will  reward 
you  openly.  You  have  been  warned  against  hiding  your  talent  in  a 
napkin  ;  but  if  your  talent  takes  the  form  of  a  maple-key  or  an  acorn, 
and  your  napkin  is  a  shred  of  the  apron  that  covers  "  the  lap  of  the 
earth,"  you  may  hide  it  there,  unblamed ;  and  when  you  render  in 
your  account  you  will  find  that  your  deposit  has  been  drawing  com- 
pound interest  all  the  time. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  Extract  from  Letter. 
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We  wish  to  wake  up  the  people  of  Ohio  to  the  value  of  their  forests, 
and  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  of  Bryant's  Indian  at  the 
burial-place  of  his  fathers : 

But  I  behold  a  fearful  sign, 
To  which  the  white  man's  eyes  are  blind. 
Before  these  fields  were  shorn  and  tilled, 

Full  to  the  brim  our  rivers  flowed, 
The  melody  of  waters  filled 

The  fresh  and  boundless  wood. 
And  torrents  dashed  and  rivulets  played, 
And  fountains  sported  in  the  shade. 
These  grateful  sounds  are  heard  no  more, 

The  springs  are  silent  in  the  sun. 
The  rivers,  by  the  blackened  shore, 

With  lessening  currents  run  ; 
The  realm  our  tribes  are  crushed  to  get 
May  be  a  barren  desert  yet. 


The  trees  may  outlive  the  memory  of  more  than  one  of  those  in 
whose  honor  they  were  planted.  But  if  it  is  something  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  was  growing,  it  is  much  more  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  the  planting  of  an  oak  which  shall  defy 
twenty  scores  of  Winters,  or  of  an  elm  which  shall  canopy  with  its 
green  cloud  of  foliage  half  as  many  generations  of  mortal  immortal- 
ities. I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the  best  poems  I  have 
produced  are  the  trees  I  planted  on  the  hill-side  which  overlooks 
the  broad  meadows,  scalloped  and  rounded  at  their  edges  by  loops 
of  the  sinuous  Housatonic.  Nature  finds  rhymes.for  them  in  (he  re- 
curring measures  of  the  seasons.  Winter  strips  them  of  their  orna- 
ments and  gives  them,  as  it  were,  in  prose  translation,  and  Summer 
reclothes  them  in  all  the  splendid  phrases  of  their  leafy  language. 

What  are  these  maples  and  beeches  and  birches  but  odes  and  idyls 
and  madrigals  ?  AVhat  are  these  pines  and  firs  and  spruces  but  holy 
hymns,  too  solemn  for  the  many-hued  raiment  of  their  gay  deciduous 
aeighbors?  Oliver  Wendemi  Holmes:  Extract  from  Letter. 


The  objects  of  the  restoration  of  the  forests  are  as  multiferious  as 
the  motives  which  have  led  to  their  destruction,  and  as  the  evils  which 
that  destruction  has  occasioned.  The  planting  of  the  mountains  will 
diminish  the  frequency  and  violence  of  river  inundations,  prevent  the 
formation  of  torrents ;  mitigate  the  extremes  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  and  precipitation ;  restore  dried-up  springs,  rivulsts, 
and  sources  of  irrigation ;  shelter  the  fields  from  chilling  and  from 
parching  winds;  prevent  the  spread  of  miasmatic  effluvia ;  and, 
finally,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  and  self-renewing  supply  of  material 
indispensable  to  so  many  purposes  of  domestic  comfort,  to  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  every  act  of  peace,  every  destructive  energy  of  war. 

Geouoe  p.  MARsir,  "  Man  and  Nature." 
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THE  WAYSIDE  INN— AN  APPLE-TREE. 

I  HALTED  at  a  pleasant  inn, 

As  I  my  way  was  wending — 
A  golden  apple  was  the  sign, 

From  knotty  bough  depending. 

Mine  host — it  was  an  apple-tree — 

He  smilingly  received. me, 
And  spread  his  choicest,  sweetest  fruit, 

To  strengthen  and  relieve  me. 

Full  many  a  little  feathered  guest 

Came  through  his  branches  springing; 
They  hopped  and  flew  from  spray  to  spray. 

Their  notes  of  gladness  singing. 

Beneath  his  shade  I  laid  me  down, 

And  slumber  sweet  possessed  me; 
The  soft  wind  blowing  through  the  leaves 

With  whispers  low  caressed  me. 

And  when  I  rose,  and  would  have  paid 

My  host  so  open-hearted. 
He  only  shook  his  lofty  head — 

I  blessed  him,  and  departed. 

From  the  Germam- 

I  LOVE  thee  in  the  Spring, 
Earth-crowning  forest!  when  amid  the  shades 
The  gentle  South  first  waves  her  odorous  wing, 

And  joy  fills  all  the  glades. 

In  the  hot  Summer  time. 
With  deep  delight,  the  somber  aislies  I  roam, 
Or,  soothed  by  some  cool  brook's  melodious  chime 

Rest  on  thy  verdant  loam. 

But  O,  -when  Autumn's  hand 
Hath  marked  thy  beauteous  foliage  for  the  grave, 
How  doth  thy  splendor,  as  entranced  I  stand. 

My  willing  heart  enslave! 

Wm.  Jewett  Pabodie. 


The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them, — ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  this  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication. 

William  Cullen  Bbyant. 
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FOREST  SONG. 

A  SONG  for  the  beautiful  trees, 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand; 
The  pride  of  his  centuries. 
Hurrah  !  for  the  kingly  oak, 

For  the  maple,  the  forest  queen, 
For  the  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak, 

For  the  ladies  in  living  green. 

For  the  beautiful  trees  a  song. 

The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm. 

The  linden,  the  ash,  and  the  elm, 
So  brave  and  majestic  and  strong. 
Hurrah !  for  the  beech  tree  trim. 

For  the  hickory  staunch  at  core, 
For  the  locust,  thorny  and  grim, 

For  the  silvery  sycamore. 

A  song  for  the  palm,  the  pine. 

And  for  every  tree  that  grows. 

From  the  desolate  zone  of  snows 
To  the  zone  of  the  burning  line. 
Hurrah  !  for  the  warders  proud 

Of  the  mountain-side  and  vale. 
That  challenge  the  lightning  cloud, 

And  buffet  the  stormy  gale. 

A  song  for  the  forest  aisled. 

With  its  Gothic  roof  sublime, 

The  solemn  temple  of  Time, 
Where  man  becometh  a  child. 
As  he  listens  the  antliem-roll 

Of  the  wind  in  the  solitude. 
The  hymn  that  telleth  his  soul 

That  God  is  the  Lord  of  the  wood. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow. 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise, 

May  the  forests  sing  to  the  skies, 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 
Hurrah !  for  the  beautiful  trees ! 

Hurrah  I  for  the  forest  grand, 
The  pride  of  his  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand. 

Prop.  \V.  H.  Vbnablb. 
This  Bong  was  written  expressly  for  Cincinnati  "  Arbor  Day,"  1882. 


The  wealth,  beauty,  fertility,  and  healthfulness  of  the  country 
largely  depend  upon  tlie  conservation  of  our  forests  and  the  planting 
oi  trees.  John  Grkknleap  Whittikb;  Extract  from  Letier. 
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SONG  TO  THE  TREES. 

I. 

Hail  to  the  trees! 
Patient  and  generous,  mothers  of  mankind, 
Arching  the  Hills,  the  minstrels  of  the  wind, 
Spring's  glorious  flowers,  and  Summer's  balmy  tents, 
A  sharer  in  man's  free  and  happier  sense. 
From  early  blossom  till  the  north  wind  calls 
Its  drowsy  sprites  from  beech-hid  waterfalls. 
The  trees  bless  all,  and  then,  brown-mantled,  stand 
The  sturdy  prophets  of  a  golden  land. 

II. 
Eden  was  clothed  in  trees;  their  glossy  leaves 
Gave  raiment,  food,  and  shelter ;  'neath  their  eaves 
Dripping  with  ruby  dew  the  flow'rets  rose 
To  follow  man  from  Eden  to  his  woes. 
The  silver  rill  crept  fragrant  thickets  through, 
The  air  was  rich  with  life,  a  violet  hue 
Tangling  with  sunshine  lit  the  waving  scene, 
'Twas  heaven,  tree-born,  tree-lulled,  enwreathed  in  green. 

III. 

Where  trees  are  not,  behold  the  deserts  swoon 
Beneath  the  brazen  sun  and  mocking  moon. 
Where  trees  are  not,  the  tawny  torrent  leaps, 
A  brawling  savage  from  the  crumbling  steeps. 
Where  ouce  the  ferns  their  gentle  branches  waved, 
And  tender  lilies  in  the  crystal  laved; 
A  brawling  savage,  plundering  in  a  night, 
The  fields  it  once  strayed  through  a  streamlet  bright. 

IV.  ^ 

What  gardeners  like  the  trees ;  their  loving  care 
The  daintiest  blooms  can  deftly  plant  and  rear. 
How  smilingly  with  outstretched  boughs  they  stand 
To  shade  the  flowers  too  fragile  for  man's  hand. 
With  scented  leaves,  crisp,  ripened,  nay,  not  dead. 
They  tuck  the  wild  flowers  in  their  moss-rimmed  bed. 
The  forest  nook  outvies  the  touch  of  art. 
The  heart  of  man  loves  not  like  the  oak's  heart. 


O  whispering  trees,  companions,  sages,  friends, 
No  change  in  you,  whatever  friendship  ends; 
No  deed  of  yours  the  Eden  link  e'er  broke; 
Bared  is  youl"  head  to  ward  the  lightning's  stroke. 
You  fed  tlie  infant  man,  and  blessed  his  cot, 
Hewed  from  your  grain;  without  you  he  were  not, 
The  haud  that  planned  you  planned  the  future,  too. 
Shall  we  distrust  it,  knowing  such  as  you? 
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And  when  comes  Eden  baek  ?     The  trees  are  licre, 
In  all  their  olden  beauty  and  glad  cheer.  ^ 

Eden  but  waits  the  lifting  of  the  night, 
For  man  to  know  the  true  and  will  the  right. 
Whatever  creed  may  find  in  hate  a  birth, 
One  of  the  heavens  is  this  teeming  earth ; 
"Of  all  its  gifts  but  innocence  restore, 
And  Eden,"  sigh  the  trees,  "is  at  your  door." 

Joseph  W.  Milleh. 
This  poem  was  written  expressly  for  Cincinnati  "  Arbor  Day,"  1882. 


THE  OAK. 

A  GLOEioiTs  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak ; 
He  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years — 
Has  stood  and  frowned 
On  the  trees  around, 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers ; 
As  around  tlieir  king  they  stand,  so  now. 

When  the  flowers  their  pale  leaves  fold. 
The  tall  trees  round  him  stand,  arrayed 
In  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 
He  has  stood  like  a  tower 
Through  sun  and  shower. 
And  dared  the  winds  to  battle ; 
He  has  heard  the  hail, 
As  from  plates  of  mail, 
From  his  own  limbs  shaken,  rattle; 
He  has  tossed  them  about,  and  shorn  the  tops 

(When  the  storm  has  roused  his  might) 
Of  the  forest  trees,  as  a  strong  man  dotli 
The  heads  of  his  foes  in  fight. 

GkgrgeHill:  " Fall  of  the  Oat." 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sjuvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 

MlLTO.V, 

'Tis  beautiful  to  see  a  forest  stand. 

Bravo  with  its  moss-grown  mouarchs  and  the  pride 
Of  foliage  dense,  to  which  the  south  wind  bland 

Comes  with  a  kiss  as  lover  to  his  bride; 
To  watch  tlie  light  grow  fainter,  as  it  streams 

Throiigh  arching  ai.^les,  where  branches  interlace, 
Where  somber  pines  rise  o'er  the  shadowy  gleams 

Of  silver  bircli,  trembling  with  modest  grace. 
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What  conqueror  in  any  part  of  "life's  broad  field  of  battle"  could 
desire  a  more  beautiful,  a  more  noble,  or  a  more  patriotic  monument 
than  a  tree  planted  by  the  hands  of  pure  and  joyous  children,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  achievements  ?  ^ 

What  earnest,  honest  worker  with  hand  and  brain,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fellowraen,  could  desire  a  more  pleasing  recognition  of  his 
usefulness  than  such  a  .monument,  a  symbol  of  his  or  her  produc- 
tions, ever  growing,  ever  blooming,  and  ever  bearing  wholesome 
fruit  ? 

Trees  already  grown  ancient  have  been  consecrated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  eminent  personages  or  by  some  conspicuous  event  in  our  na- 
tional history,  such  as  the  Elm  tree  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  William 
Penn  made  his  famous  treaty  with  nineteen  tribes  of  barbarians ;  the 
Charter  Oak  at  Hartford,  which  preserved  the  written  guarantee  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ;  the  wide-spreading  Oak 
tree  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  under  which  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  preached ;  the  lofty  Cypress 
tree  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  under  which  Washington  reposed  one 
night  in  his  young  manhood ;  the  huge  French  Apple  tree  near  Ft. 
Wayne,  lud.,  where  Little  Turtle,  the  great  Miami  chief,  gathered 
his  warriors ;  the  Elm  tree  at  Cambridge,  in  the  shade  of  which  Wash- 
ington first  took  command  of  the  Continental  army  on  a  hot  Sum- 
mer's day ;  the  Tulip  tree  on  King's  Mountain  battlefield  in  South 
Carolina,  on  which  ten  bloodthirsty  Tories  were  hung  at  one  time ; 
the  tall  Pine  tree  at  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y.,  under  which  the  beautiful 
Jane  McCrea  was  slain ;  the  magnificent  Black  Walnut  tree,  near 
Haverstraw  on  the  Hudson,  at  which  General  Wayne  mustered  his 
forces  at  midnight,  preparatory  to  his  gallant  and  successful  attack 
on  Stony  Point ;  the  grand  Magnolia  tree  near  Charlestcm,  S.  C,  under 
which  General  Lincoln  held  a  council  of  war  previous  to  surrendering 
the  city ;  the  great  Pecan  tree  at  Villere's  plantation,  below  New  Or- 
leans, under  which  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  General  Packenharn 
was  buried,  and  the  Pear  trees  planted,  respectively,  by  Governor 
Endicott,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  Stuyvesant,  of  New  York, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

These  trees  all  have  a  place  in  our  national  history,  and  are  in- 
separable from  it  because  they  were  so  consecrated.  My  eyes  have 
seen  all  but  one  of  them,  and  patriotic  eniotions  were  excited  at  the 
sight.  How  much  more  significant  and  suggestive  is  the  dedication 
of  a  young  tree  as  a  monument. 

Benson  J.  Lossino,  Historian :  Extract  from  Letter. 


.  The  project  of  connecting  the  planting  of  trees  with  the  names  o2 
authors  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  one  certain  to  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  children  who  participate  in  these  exercises.^  The  in- 
stitution of  an  "Arbor  Day"  is  highly  commendable  from  its  artistic 
consequences,  and  can  not  fail  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  cli- 
mate and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  when  it  becomes 
an  institution  of  general  adoption. 

Prop.  B.  Pickman  Mann,' son  o£  Horace  Mann:  Extract  from  Letter. 
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A  LITTLE  of  thy  steadfastuess, 
Bounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 

Old  oak,  give  me — 
That  the  world's  blast  may  round  me  blow, 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro, 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below, 
And  firm-set  roots  unshaken  be. 

Lowell. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mould 

The  sapling  draws  sustenance  and  thrives ; 

Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  Winter's  cold, 
The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly  warbled  song 

Comes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  colored  wings 
Glance  quick  in  the  bright  sun,  that  moves  along 

The  forest  openings. 

When  the  bright  sunset  fills 

The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope  throws 
Its  shadow  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 

And  wide  the  upland  grows. 

Longfellow. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  think  of  the  young  people  assembling  to 
celebrate  the  planting  of  trees,  and  connecting  them  with  the  names 
of  authors  whose  works  are  the  farther  and  higher  products  of  our 
dear  old  Mother  Nature.     An  Oriental  poet  says  of  his  hero : 

* 
"  Sunshine  was  he  in  a  Wintery  place, 
And  in  midsummer  coolness  and  shade." 

Such  are  all  true  thinkers,  and  no  truer  monuments  of  them  can 
exist  than  beautiful  trees.  Our  word  book  is  from  the  beech  tablets 
on  which  men  used  to  write.  Our  word  Bible  is  from  the  Greek  for 
bark  of  a  tree.  Our  word  paper  is  from  the  tree  papyrus — the  tree 
which  Emerson  found  the  most  )i\terestiua;  thing  he  saw  in  Sicily.  Our 
word  library  is  from  the  Latin  liber,  bark  of  a  tree.  Thus  literature 
is  traceable  in  the  growth  of  trees,  and  was  originally  written  on 
lc!aves  and  wooden  tablets.  The  West  responds  to  the  East  in  associat- 
ing great  writers  with  grou|)s  of  trees,  and  a  grateful  posterity  will 
appreciate  the  poetry  of  this  idea  as  well  while  it  enjoys  the  shade  and 
beauty  which  tne  schools  are  securing  for  it. 

MONCURK  D.  Conway:  Extract  from  Letter. 


Imparting  to  waste  places  more  than  their  pristine  beauty  and 
associating  the  nnmes  of  departed  loved  ones  with  our  work  is  a  po- 
etic and  sublime  conception.  It  symbolizes  our  faith  in  a  resurrection 
to  a  higher  and  better  life  when  the  hard  struggles  of  this  sin-cursed 
world  are  passed.  Gen.  Samuel  F.  Gary  :  Extract  from  Letter. 
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They  who  dwell  beside  the  stream  and  hill 

Prize  little  treasures  there  so  kindly  given : 
The  song  of  birds,  the  babbling  of  the  rill, 

The  pure,  unclouded  light  and  aid  of  heaven. 
They  walk  as  those  who  seeing  can  not  see, 

Blind  to  this  beauty  even  from  their  birth ; 
We  value  little  blessings  ever  free ; 

We  covet  most  the  rarest  things  of  earth. 

But  rising  from  the  dust  of  busy  streets 

These  forest  children  gladden  many' hearts; 
As  some  old  friend  their  welcome  presence  greets 

The  toil-worn  soul,  and  fresher  life  imparts.     ^ 
Their  shade  is  doubly  grateful  when  it  lies 

Above  the  glare  which  stifling  walls  throw  back ; 
Through  quivering  leaves  we  see  the  soft  blue  skies. 

Then  happier  tread  the  dull,  unvaried  track. 

Alice  B.  Nbal  :    "  Trees  in  tlu  City." 


THE  FOREST  FLOAVERS. 


Our  forests  are  fast  disappearing.  In  their  sheltering  shade  and 
the  rich  mold  of  their  annually  decaying  leaves,  the  greater  number 
of  our  loveliest  plants  are  found  ;  and  when  the  ax  comes,  that  cruel 
weapon  that  wars  upon  nature's  freshness,  atid  the  noble  oak,  the  elm, 
the  beech,  the  maple,  and  the  tulip-tree  fall  with  a  loud  crash  in  the 
peaceful  solitude,  even  the  very  birds  can  understand  that  a  floral 
death-knell  sounds  through  the  melodious  wilderness. 

A  number  of  our  choicest  plants  are  threatened  with  extinction ; 
for  as  the  woods  are  cleared  away  these  tender  oiTsprings,  the  pretty 
flowers,  which  we  so  dearly  cherish,  will  perish  utterly.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  to  ^prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  destruction  of  our  nativfe 
forests,  as  well  as  to  plant  forest  trees,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  preservation  of  the  little  helpless,  blooming  beauties  that  adorn 
ot^r  woodland  shades. 

GusTAVus  Feankenstein. 


Of  ,the  infinite  variety  of  fruits  which  spring  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  greatest  in  dignity.  Of  all  the 
works  of  the  creation  which  know  the  changes  of  life  and  death,  the 
trees  of  the  foreist  have  the  longest  existence.  Of  all  the  objects 
which  crown  the  gray  earth,  the  woods  preserve  unchanged,  througli- 
out  the  greatest  reach  of  time,  their  native  character.  The  works  of 
man  are  ever  varying  their  aspect ;  his  towns  and  his  fields  alike  reflect 
the  unstable  opinions,  the  fickle  wills  and  fancies  of  each  passing  gen- 
eration ;  but  the  forests  on  his  borders  remain  to-day  the  same  they 
were  ages  of  years  since.  Old  as  the  everlasting  hills,  during  thou- 
sands of  seasons  they  have  put  forth,  and  laid  down  their  verdure  in 
calm  obedience  to  the  decree  which  first  bade  tliem  cover  the  ruins  of 
the  Deluge,    ■  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper:  "  Rural  Hours." 
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The  monarch  oak,  the  patriot  of  the  trees, 
8huots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees ; 
Tliree  centuries  he  gmws,  and  then  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state;  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dkyden. 

The  young  oak  grew,  and  proudly  grew, 
For  its  roots  were  deep  and  strcjng; 
■    And  a  shadow  broad  on  tlie  earth  it  threw, 
And  the  sunshine  liiiger'd  long 
On  its  glossy  leaf,  where  the  flickering  light 

Was  flung  to  the  evening  sky; 
And  the  wild  bird  sought  to  its  airy  height, 
And  taught  her  young  to  fly. 

Mes.  E.  Oakes  Smith  :  "  T}ie  Acorn." 


.  A  TREE,  to  the  thoughtful  and  loving  student  of  nature,  suggests 
ideas  of  beauty  and  perfection  to  which  the  mind  can  not  be  lifted, 
save  by  a  process  of  wondering  admiration. 

.  Fkancis  George  Heath. 


Alas,  in  how  many  places  is  the  forest  which  once  lent  us  shade 
nothing  more  than  a  memory!  The  grave  and  noble  cirde  which 
adorned  thfe  mountain  is  every  day  contracting.  Where  you  come  in 
hope  of  seeing  life,  you  find  but  the  image  of  death.  O,  who  will  really 
undertake  the  defense  of  the  trees,  and  rescue  them  from  senseless 
destruction?  Who  will  eloquently  set  forth  their  manifold  mission, 
and  their  active  and  incessant  assistance  in  the  regulation  of  the  laws 
which  rule  our  globe?  Without  them,  it  seems  delivered  over  to 
blind  destiny,  which  will  involve  it  again  in  chaos!  The  motive 
jKDwers  and  purificators  of  the  atmosphere  through  the  respiration  of 
their  foliage,  avaricious  collectors  to,  the  advantage  of  future  ages  of 
the  solar  heat,  it  is  they  which  pacify  the  storm  and  avert  its  most 
(lisastrous  consequences.  In  the  low-lying  plains,  which  have  no  out- 
let for  their  waters,  the  trees,  long  before  the  advent  of  man,  drained 
the  soil  by  their  roots,  forcing  the  stagnant  watei-s  to  descend  and 
construct  at  a  lower  depth  their  useful  reservoirs.  And  now,  on  the 
abrupt  declivities,  they  consolidate  the  crumbling  soil,  check  and  break 
tlie  torrent,  control  tiie  melting  of  the  snows,  and  preserve  to  the 
meadows  the  fertile  humidity  which  in  due  time  will  overs]>read  them 
with  a  sea  of  flowers. 

And  is  not  this  enouLrh?  To  watch  over  the  life  of  the  plant  and 
its  general  harmony,  is  it  not  to  watch  over  tlie  safety  of  humanity"' 

The  trfee,  again,  was  created  for  the  nurture  of  man,  to  assist  him 
iu  his  industries  and  his  arts.  It  is  owing  to  tlie  tree,  to  its  soul, 
earth-buried  for  so  many  centuries,  and  now  restored  to  light,  that  we 
have  secured  the  wings  of  the  steam-engine. 

Thank  Heaven  for  the  trees!  With  my  feeble  voice  I  claim  for 
them  the  gratitude  of  num. 

Madamr  Miciiki.kt;  "  Nature,  or  the  Fodry  of  Earth  and  Sea" 
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O,  WHO  is  there  within  whose  heart 

The  love  of  noble  manhood  dwells, 
Who  feels  the  thrill  of  pleasure  start 

Wliea  other  tongue  the  story  tells 

Of  deeds  sublime  ?  with  true  eye  sees 

The  beautiful  in  art  and  thought — 
Dares  stand  before  God's  stately  trees, 

Declaring  that  he  loves  them  not? 

Companions  of  our  childhood  days ! 

Companions  still,  though  grown  we  be! 
Still  through  thy  leaves  the  light  breeze  strays, 
.   Whispering  the  same  old  songs  to  me. 

Dear  forest !  down  thy  long  aisles  dim 

Soft  sweeps  the  zephyr's  light  caress ; 
Worthy  indeed  art  thou  of  Him 

Wlvo  made  thee  in  thy  loveliness. 

Long  may  thy  graceful  branches  wave, 

Piercing  with  pride  the  balmy  air ; 
Harm  ne'er  would  come  if  I  could  save — 

Fit  objects  of  our  love  and  care. 

But  though  erect  each  noble  form, 

As  year  by  year  rolls  swift  along 
Thou  too,  like  man,  must  face  the  storm. 

And  fall — or  live  to  be  more  strong. 

Forever  upward,  day  by  day,- 

Patient  thy  growing  branches  turri ; 
Nearer  the  heavens  each  year  alway — 

May  we  the  simple  lesson  learn — 

Though  few  our  years  or  many  be, 
It  matters  not  the  number  given, 
If  we  can  feel  that,  like  the  tree. 

Each  year  hath  found  us  nearer  heaven. 

Maggie  May  Welsh,  Lancaster,  O. 
Written  for  Cinciimati  "Arbor  Day"  Celebrations. 


What  a  noble  gift  to  man  are  the  forests !  What  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration  we  owe  for  their  utility  and  their  beauty !  How 
pleasantly  the  shadows  of  the  wood  fall  upon  our  heads  jvhen  we  turn 
from  the  glitter  and  turmoil  of  the  world  of  man  !  The  winds  of 
heaven  seem  to  linger  amid  their  balmy  branches,  and  the  sunshine 
falls  like  a  blessing  upon  the  green  leaves ;  the  wild  breath  of  the  for- 
est, fragrant  with  bark  and  berry,  fans  the  brow  with  grateful  fresh- 
ness ;  and  the  beautiful  woodlight,  neither  garish  nor  glpomy,  full  of 
calm  and  peaceful  influences,  sheds  repose  over  the  spirit. 

Susan  Feximoke  Cooper:  "  Rural  Hours." 
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THE  FOREST. 

I  LOVE  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear, 

And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold, 
As  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near, 

Nor  longer  sought  to,  hide  from  Winter's  cold; 
And  when  with  darker  growth  thj^  leaves  are  seen 

To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin's  nest, 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  wooing  screen, 

"With  limbs  by  Summer's  heat  and  toil  oppress'd  ; 
And  when  the  Autumn  wind  has  stripped  thee  bare, 

And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow, 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  onqp  so  fair, 

I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below. 
And  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look  above 
On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we  need  their  love. 

Jokes  Very:  "  Tlie  Tree." 


The  heave,  the  wave,  and  bend 
Of  everlasting  trees,  whose  busy  leaves 
Rustle  their  songs  of  praise,  while  ruin  weaves 
A  robe  of  verdure  for  their  yielding  bark, 
While  mossy  garlands,  full  and  rich  and  dark, 
Creep  slowly  round  them!     Monarch  of  the  wood, 
Whose  mighty  scepters  sway  the  mountain  brood, 

Shelter  the  winged  idolaters  of  Day —  ' 
And  grapple  with  the  storm-god,  hand  to  hand. 
Then  drop  like  weary  pyramids  away. 
Stupendous  monuments  of  calm  decay. 

John-  Neal. 

Welcome,  ye  shades !  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 
Ye  lofty  pines !    ye  venerable  oaks ! 
Ye  a^hes  wild !     Resounding  o'er  the  steep ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 

Thomson. 


Most  worthy  of  the  oaken  wreath 
The  ancients  him  esteemed, 

Who,  in  a  battle  had  from  death 
Some  man  of  worth  redeemed. 


Drayton. 


There  oft  the  muse,  what  most  delights  her,  sees 

Long  living  galleries  of  aged  trees. 

Bold  sons  of  earth,  that  lift  their  arms  so  high, 

As  if  once  tliey  would  invade  the  sky. 

In  such  green  palaces  the  first  kings  reigned. 

Slept  in  their  snade,  and  angels  entertained  ; 

With  such  old  councilors  they  did  advise. 

And,  by  frequenting  sacred  groves,  grew  wise. 
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THE  OAK. 

With  his  gnarled  old  arms  and  his  iron  form, 

Majestic  in  the  wood, 
From  age  to  age,  in  sun  and  storm, 

The  live-oak  long  has  stood  ; 
And  generations  come  and  go, 

And  still,  he  stands  upright, 
And  he  sternly  looks  on  the  world  below, 

As  conscious  of  his  might. 


A  SONG  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 

Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long? 
Here 's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown, 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong ! 
There 's  fear  in  his  frown,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out ; 
And  he  showeth  his  might  on  a  wild  midnight, 

When  the  storm  through  his  branches  shout. 

Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the -brave  old  oak. 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone ; 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree. 

When  a  hundred  years  are  gone. 

H.  F.  CnoRLEY. 

Oh  !  come  to  the  woodlands,  't  is  joy  to  behold, 

The  new  waken"d  buds  in  our  pathway  unfold; 

For  Spring  has  come  forth,  and  the  bland  southern  breeze 

Is  telling  the  tale  to  the  shrub  and  the  trees. 

Which,  anxious  to  show  her 

The  duty  they  owe  her. 
Have  decked  themselves  gayly  in  emerald  and  gold. 


Welcome,  pure  thoughts !  .welcome,  ye  silent  groves ! 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  loves  ; 
Now  the  winged  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  Spring; 
And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger, — then 
I'll  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

Sib  Heney  Wotton. 

The  oak,  for  grandeur,  strength,  and  noble  size, 

Excels  all  trees  that  in  the  forest  grow ; 
From  acorn  small,  that  trunk,  those  branches  rise. 

To  which  such  signal  benefits  we  owe. 
Behold,  what  shelter  in  its  ample  shade. 

From  noontide  sun,  or  from  the  drenching  rain. 
And  of  its  timber  stanch,  vast  ships  are  made. 

To  sweep* rich  cargoes  o'er  the  watery  main. 
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Pkoud  mouarcLi  of  the  forest ! 

That  once  a  sapling. bougli, 
Didst  quail  far  more  at  eveiiiug's  breath 

Than  at  the  tempest  now. 
Strange  scenes  have  pass'd,  long  ages  roll'd 

Since  first  upon  thy  stem, 
Then  weak  as  osier  twig,  Spring  set 

Her  leafy  diadem. 

To  thee  but  little  reclis  it 

Wliat  seasons  come  or  go ; 
Thou  lov'st  to  breathe  tlie  gale  of  Spring 

And  bask  in  Summer's  glow ; 
But  more  to  feel  the  Wintry  winds 

Sweep  by  in  awful  mirth, 
For  well  thou  know'st  each  blast  will  fix 

Thy  roots  more  deep  in  earth. 

Would  that  to  me  life's  changes 

Did  thus  with  blessings  come  ! 
That  mercies  might,  like  gales  of  Sj)ring 

Cause  some  new  grace  to  bloom  ! 
And  that  the  storm  which  seattereth 

Each  earth-born  hope  abroad, 
Might  anchor  those  of  holier  birth 

More  firmly  on  my  God. 


Oh,  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character, 
That  every  eye  which  in  this  forest  looks 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  everywhere. 

I         Shakespeare:   "As  You  Like  It." 


Teachers  will  please  give  the  jiupils  the  following  account  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Morris  came  to  write  tlie  poem,  "  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree. 
The  poem  should  then  be  memorized  by  all  the  pupils,  imd  recited  or  sung 
on  "  Arbor  Day."  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  New  York, 
F(5bruary  1,  1837,  gave  in  substance  the  following,  account  Riding  out  of 
town  a  tew  days  since,  in  company  with  n  friend,  an  old  gentleman,  lie  in- 
vited me  to  turn  down  u  littlo,  romnntic  woodland  pass,  not  far  from  Blooni- 
iiigdale'.  "  Your  object?"  inquired  I.  "  jMeivly  to  look  once  more  at  an  old 
tiuu  planted  by  my  gnuidtatlu'i-  hwif;  before  1  was  born,  under  which  I  used 
to  play  when  a  boy,  ami  where  my  sisleis  played  with  me.  There  1  often 
liKiened  to  the  good  advice  of  my  parents.  Father,  mother,  sisters — all  are 
^'one;  nothing  but  the  old  tree  reiiiain.s."  And  a  paleness  overspread  his 
lino  connt(Miance,  and  (ears  came  to  his  eyes.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he 
added  :  "Do  n't  think  me  foolish.  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is:  I  never  ride  out 
but  I  turn  down  this  lane  to  look  at  that  okl  tree.  I  have  a  thousand  rec- 
ollections about  it,  and  I  always  greet  it  as  a  familiar  and  well-remembered 
friend."  These  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  old  gentleman  cried 
out,  "There  it  is !"  Near  the  tree  stood  a  man  with  his  coat  off,  sharpening 
an  ax.     "You're  not  going  to  cut  that  tree  down,  surely?"     "Yes,  but  1 
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am,  though,"  said  the  woodman.  "What  for?"  mquired  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  choked  emotion.  "  What  for?  I  like  that !  Well,  I  will  tell  yon. 
I  want  the  tree  for  firewood."  "  What  is  the  tree  worth  to  you  tor  firewood  ?" 
"  Why,  when  down,  about  ten  dollars."  "  Suppose  I  should  give  you  that 
sum,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  would  you,  let  it  stand  ?"  "  Yes."  "  You 
aro  sure  of  that?"  "Positive!"  "Then  give  me  a  bond  to  that  effect." 
We  went  into  the  little  cottage  in  which  mj'' companion  was  born,  but  which- 
is  now  occupied  by  the  woodman.  I  drew  up  the  bond.  It  was  signed, 
ayd  the  money  paid  over.  As  we  left,  the  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
woodman,  assured  us  that  while  she  lived  the  Iree  should  not  be  cut.  These 
circumstances  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  furnished  me 
with  the  materials  for  the  song  I  send  you. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I  '11  protect  it  now. 
'T  was  ray  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand  ; 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, — 

And  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
O,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
III  all  their  gushing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here  ; . 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  the  foolish  tear  ; 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ; 
Here  shall  tlie  wild-bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  !  the  storm  still  brave  ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I  've  a  hand  to  save, 
•     Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

George  P.  Mobeis. 
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The  following  additional  selections  on  trees  were  made  by- 
Prof.  W.  H.  Venable. 


If  I  could  put  my  woods  in  song, 

And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed, 
All  men  would  to  my  garden  throng, 

And  leave  the  cities  void. 

In  my  plot  no  tulips  blow — 

Snow-loving  pines  and  oaks  instead ; 
And  rank  the  savage  maples  grow 

From  Spring's  faint  flush  to  Autumn  red. 

My  garden  is  a  forest  ledge, 

Which  older  forests  bound; 
The  banks  slope  down  to  the  blue  lake-edge, 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound. 

Emeeson  :  "My  Garden." 


My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 

And  I  must  erelong  be  as  lowly  as  they; 

With  a  turf  on  my  breast  and  a  stone  at  my  liead, 

Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

William  C!owpeb. 


Oh!  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades; 
To  twilight  groves,  and  visionary  vales; 
To  weeping  grottoes,  and  prophetic  glooms! 
Where  angel  forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk 
Tremendous,  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep,  along; 
And  voices,  more  than  human,  through  the  void. 
Deep-sounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  ear. 

Thomson:  "Autumn." 

Heee  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect. 
Nature,  the  wisest  architect, 

Who  those  fond  artists  does  despise 
That  can  the  fair  aud  living  trees  neglect, 

Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

COWLKY. 


0,  WILLOW,  why  forever  weep. 
As  one  who  mourns  an  endless  wrong? 

What  hidden  woe  cnn  lie  so  deep? 
What  uttor  grief  can  last  so  long? 

Mourn  on  forever,  unconsoled, 

And  l^cep  your  secret,  faithful  tree  I 
No  heart  in  ail  the  world  can  hold 

A  sweeter  grace  than  constancy. 

Elizabeth  A.  Allen, 
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I  CAEE  not  how  men  trace  th,e\r  ancestry, 

To  ape  or  Adam;  let  them  please  their  whim; 

But  I,  in  June,  am  midway  to  believe 

A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors — 

Such  sympathy  is  mine  with  all  the  race. 

James  Russell  Lowei.l. 

Nay,  doubt  we  not  that  under  the  rough  rind, 

In  the  green  veins  of  these  fair  growths  of  earth, 

There  dwells  a  nature  that  receives  delight 

From  all  the  gentle  processes  of  life, 

And  shrinks  from  loss  of  being.     Dim  and  faint 

May  be  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 

As  in  our  dreams;  but,  haply,  real  still. 

Bkyant  :  "Among  the^  Trees." 

Now  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams, 

In  flaming  Summer  pride, 
Dry-w.ithering  waste  my  foamy  streams, 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide. 

Would,  then,  my  noble  master  please, 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes. 
He  '11  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  trees 

And  bonuie  spreading  bushes. 

Let  lofty  firs  and  ashes  cool, 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread, 
And  view,  deep  bending  in  the  pool, 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed. 

Let  fragrant  birks,  in  woodbines  drest 

My  craggy  cliffs  adorn  ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest. 

The  close  embow'ring  thorn.     « 

BOBEBT  BUBNS. 

THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

The  poplars  are  felled  ;  farewell  to  the  shade. 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade. 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  tlie  leaves, 
'Nor  Ouse  on  iiis  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  took  a  view 
Of  my  favorite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they  grew ; 
And  now  in  the  grass,  behold,  they  are  laid. 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat. 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat, 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before 
Resounds  with  his  sweet  flowing' ditty  no  more. 
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Time  made  thee  wliat  tliou  wast,  kiug  of  the  woods ; 
And  time  hatli  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in.     Ouce  tliy  spreading  boughs 
(J'crhuug  tlie  cliampaigii ;  and  the  numerous  flocks 
That  grazed  it,  stood  beneath'  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now.     Thou  hast  outlived 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth. 

Cowper:  "  Yardly  Oak." 


THE  WOODLAND  HALLO. 

In  0ur  cottage,  that  peeps  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 

I  am  mistress,  no  mother  have  I ; 
Yet  blithe  are  my  days,  for  my  father  is  good, 

And  kind  is  my  lover,  hard  by. 
They  both  woirk  together  beneath  the  green  shade — 

Both  woodmen,  my  father  and  Joe ; 
Where  I  've  listened  whole  hours  to  the  echo  that  made 

So  much  of  a  laugh  or  hallo. 

From  my  basket  at  noon  they  expect  their  supply. 

And  with  joy  from  ray  threshold  I  spring 
For  the  woodlands  I  love,  and  the  oaks  waving  hi.i;h. 

And  Echo,  that  sings  as  I  sing. 
'  Though  deep  shades  delight  me,  yet  love  is  my  food 

As  I  call  the  dear  name  of  my  Joe ; 
His  musical  shout  is  the  pride  of  the  wood. 

And  my  heart  leaps  to  hear  the  hallo. 

Simple  flowers  of  the  grove,  little  birds,  live  at  ease, 

I  wish  not  to  wander  from  you ; 
I  '11  still  dwell  beneath  the  deep  roai-  of  your  trees. 

For  I  know  that  my  Joe  will  be  true. 
The  trill  of  the  robin,  the  coo  of  the  dove. 

Are  charms  that  I  '11  never  forego ; 
But,  resting  through  life  on  the  bosom  of  love. 

Will  remember  the  Woodland  Hallo. 

Robert  Bloomkieid. 


In  Juno  't  i.s  good  to  lie  honoalh  a  tree 
While  the  blithe  season  comiorts  every  sense, 
Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals  the  heart, 
Brimming  it  o'er  with  sweetness  unawares. 
Fragrant  and  silent  as  that  rosy  snow, 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple  tree  fills  up 
And  tenderly  linos  some  last-year  robin's  nest. 

Tx)WELL. 
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Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 

The  sayliug  piue,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-propp  elme,  the  poplar  never  dry ; 

The  builder  oake,  sole  lung  of  forests  all ; 
The  aspine  good  for  staves;  the  cypresse  funerall ; 

The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerors 
And  poets'  sage ;  the  firre  that  weepeth  still ; 

The  willow,  worue  of  forlurue  [januiiours ; 
The  eugh  obedient  to  the  bendei-'s  will ; 

The  birch  for  sliaftes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  iiiirrhe,  sweet,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound  ; 

The  warlike  beech;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill  ;■ 
The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  platane  round ; 

The  carver  holme;  the  maple,  seldom  inward  siauid. 
Spensek:  "Faerie  Queen,"  Canto  I. 


HaiI/,  old  patrician  trees  so  great  and  good  I 
Hail,  ye  plebeian  under-wood! 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice. 
And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 

Hail,  the  poor  Muses'  richest  manor-seat ! 
Ye  country  houses  and  retreat. 

Which  all  the  happy  gods  so  love, 
That  for  you  oft  tliey  quit  tlicir  bright  and  great 

Metropolis  above. 


THE  PINE  TREE. 

Old  as  Jove, 

Old  as  Love, 

Who  of  me 

Tells  the  pedigree? 

Only  the  mountains  old, 

Only  the  waters  cold. 

Only  moon  and  star. 

My  coevals  are. 

Ere  the  first  fowl  sung. 

My  relenting  boughs  among, 

Ere  Adam  wived, 

Ere  Adam  lived. 

Ere  the  duck  dived. 

Ere  the  bees  hived. 

Ere  the  lion  roared, 

Ere  the  eagle  soared, 

Light  and  heat,  land  and  sea. 

Spake  unto  the  oldest  tree. 

K.vii'.R.soN :  "Wood  Notf»." 
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THE  PINE  TEEE. 

The  tremendous  unity  of  the  pine  absorbs  and  moulds  the  life  of 
a  race.  The  pine  shadows  rest  upon  a  nation.  The  northern  peoples, 
century  after  century,  lived  und§r  one  or  other,  of  the  two  great  pow- 
ers of  the  pine  and  the  sea,  both  infinite.  Tliey  dwelt  amidst  the 
forests  as  they  wandered  on  the  waves,  and  saw  no  end  nor  any  other 
horizon.  Still  the  dark,  green  trees,  or  the  dark,  green  waters  jagged 
the  dawn  with  their  fringe  or  their  foam.  And  whatever  elements  of 
imagination,  or  of  warrior  strength,  or  of  domestic  justice  were  brought 
down  by  the  Norwegian  or  the  Goth  against  the  dissoluteness  or  degra- 
dation of  the  south  of  Europe  were  taught  them  under  the  green  roo& 
and  wild  penetralia  of  the  pine. 

EusKiN :  "Modem  Painters." 


Theee  is  a  pleasure  in  a  pathless  wood. 

Byhon. 


There  is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland  scenery  that 
enters  into  the  soul,  and  delights  and  elevates  it,  and  fills  it  with 
noble  inclinations. 

Washington  Ibvino. 

As  the  leaves  of  trees  are  said  to  absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the 
air,  and  to  breathe  forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
they  drew  from  us  all  sordid  and  angry  passions,  and  breathed 
forth  peace  and  philanthropy. 

Washington  Ievinq. 


Theee  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  a  taste  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  forest  trees.  It  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  aud  generous  nature 
to  have  this  strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  and  this 
friendship  for  the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  thought  connected  with  this  part  of  rural  economy.  It 
is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the  heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It 
is  worthy  of  liberal,  and  free  born,  and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants 
an  oak,  looks  forward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity.  Noth- 
ing can  be  less  selfish  than  this. 

Washington  Irving. 


